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PREFACE, 


It  was  early  perceived  that  the  field  parties  of  the  Geological  Survey 
occasionally  had  favorable  opportunities  for  the  collection  of  important 
rock  types  not  readily  accessible  to  others,  and  that,  by  systematic 
cooperation,  these  parties,  without  much  additional  expense,  could  in 
the  course  'of  years  gather  a  large  collection  of  duplicate  type  speci- 
mens of  rocks  which  would  be  valuable  to  educational  institutions  for 
the  purposes  of  teaching. 

This  collection  was  started  in  1882,  under  the  directorship  of  Maj. 
J.  W.  Powell,  and  at  first  contemplated  200  suites  containing  only  100 
specimens  each  of  typical  rocks  belonging  about  equally  to  the  two 
great  groups,  sedimentary  and  igneous. 

To  Messrs.  Becker,  Hague,  and  Emmons  was  assigned  the  collecting 
of  the  crystalline  rocks,  while  the  others  were  to  be  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Gilbert,  Powell,  Ghamberlin,  Hague,  and  Kerr.  The  work  progressed 
steadily  for  several  years,  but,  in  order  that  imiM)rtant  types  not  met 
by  any  of  the  field  parties  in  their  regular  work  might  be  obtained,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  assign  more  definitely  the  task  of  completing 
the  series  and  preparing  it  for  distribution. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  the  selection,  numbering,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  series  rests  almost  wholly  with  the  present  writer,  these 
were  determined  after  much  correspondence  and  conference  with  his 
colleagues  and  were  controlled  largely  by  circumstances.  Although 
most  of  the  specimens  in  this  collection  are  intended  to  illustrate  rock 
types,  there  are  a  number — such  as  concretions(33-36),dike(57),  jointing 
(103, 123),  and  others — intended  to  illustrate  special  features,  and  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  treat  each  with  its  kind  among  the  classified  rocks 
rather  than  under  a  separate  heading. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  nearly  all  the  geologists  of  the  Survey 
and  to  many  persons  outside  who  have  generously  aided  in  collecting 
specimens  within  their  reach.  Special  acknowledgment  should  be 
made  to  Prof.  0.  H.  Hitchcock,  who  collected  all  the  specimens  from 
New  Hampshire. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin,  29  specimens  have  been  described 
by  Prof.  J.  P.  Iddings,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  16  by  Prof.  W. 
8.  Bayley,  of  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Maine;  9  by  Mr.  Whitman 
Cross,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  5  by  Mr.  George  P. 
Herrill^of  the  United  States  National  Museum ;  5  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Wolff,  of 
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Harvard  University,  Oambridge,  Mafisachnsetts;  4  by  Mr.  George  Otis 
Smith,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  3  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  3  by  Mr.  Waldemar  Lindgren, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  3  by  Prof.  O.  R.  Van  Hise,  of 
the  State  University,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  2  by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  2  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Turner,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey;  2  by  Mr.  Walter  Harvey  Weed,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  1  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Matthews,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  1  by  Prof.  Flor- 
ence Bascom,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Br3m  Mawr,  Pennsylvania;  1  by 
Prof.  L.  V.  Pirsson,  of  the  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Connecticut;  and  1  by  Mr.  S.  Weidman,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  in  all  of  which  cases  the  descriptions  are  duly 
accredited  in  the  text.  All  of  the  descriptions  not  thus  accredited  and 
the  other  portions  of  the  bulletin  have  been  prepared  by  the  present 
writer,  who  desires  to  acknowledge  the  aid  he  has  received  from 
Microscopical  Physiography  of  Bock-making  Minerals,  by  J.  P.  Iddings 
(translation  of  Rosenbusch) ;  the  excellent  Handbook  of  Rocks,  by  J.  F. 
Kemp;  Petrology  for  Students,  by  Alfred  Harker;  Stones  for  Building 
and  Decoration,  by  G.  P.  Merrill;  Rocks,  Rock-weathering,  and  Soils, 
by  the  same  author,  as  well  as  to  the  more  complete  works  on  petrog- 
raphy, especially  those  of  Rosenbusch  and  Zirkel. 

J.  S.  DiLLEB. 

June  9,  1897. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  ROCK  SPECIMENS. 

By  J.  S.  DiLLEB. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ROCKS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  rock  is  a  large  mass  of  mineral  matter  forming  an  essential  part  of 
the  earth.  Granite  and  sandstone  are  rocks  made  up  of  a  number  of 
minerals,  but  in  other  rocks,  as,  for  example,  limestone  and  serpentine 
when  pure,  the  mass  is  composed  wholly  of  one  mineral.  In  still  other 
exceptional  cases,  like  obsidian,  the  mineral  matter  may  be  in  a  wholly 
amorphous  condition,  like  glass — ^not  made  up  of  any  definite  min- 
eral or  minerals.  The  material  of  which  the  rock  is  composed  may 
be  loose,  as  sand  and  gravel,  or  cemented  (lithified),  as  sandstone  and 
conglomerate. 

Bocks  may  be  studied  (1)  in  the  field,  as  large  masses,  where  their 
greater  structural  features  and  relations  to  other  rocks  are  discovered; 
and  (2)  in  the  laboratory,  where  only  hand  specimens  (stones)  are 
available  for  investigation .  The  science  of  rocks  is  petrology.  It  is  the 
branch  of  geology  that  treats  of  the  origin,  mode  of  occurrence,  struc- 
ture, composition,  and  alteration  of  rocks.  The  branch  of  petrology 
that  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  structural  (megascopic  and  micro- 
scopic), mineralogic,  and  chemical  characters  of  rocks  is  petrography^ 
The  knowledge  of  rocks  especially  as  masses  of  minerals,  acquired 
largely  by  microscopic  and  other  laboratory  methods,  is  called  by  some 
lithology. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  lithology  and  petrography  to  be  learned  in 
studying  this  educational  series  of  rock  specimens  may  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  petrology,  and  also  in  that  of  geology,  of  which 
the  former  is  a  part. 

STRUCTURAL  FEATURES  OF  ROCKS. 

Among  the  first  features  of  rocks  noted  by  an  observer  are  those 
arising  from  structure.  They  may  be  megascopic — that  is,  large  enough 
to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye — or  microscopicj  visible  only  with  the  aid 
of  a  microscope. 

Fragmental  or  olastio^  breeciated^  agglomerated^  conglomerated^  pebbly ^ 
granular^  cryptochistic  or  compact,  horny. — Specimens  10,  11,  and  12  are 
all  made  of  fragments  and  illustrate  a  kind  of  structure  characteristic 
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of  such  rocks,  viz,  clastic.  Olastic  rocks  composed  of  fragments  of 
igneous  rocks  are  said  to  be  pyroclastic.  Specimens  79  and  99  are 
pyroclastic.  Clastic  ot  frcLgmental  stractnre,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
may  be  coarse  or  fine^  according  to  the  size  of  the  component  parts, 
and  other  designations  may  be  applied  to  it  on  account  of  variation  in 
the  shape  of  the  fragments.  When  the  fragments  are  angular  the 
structure  is  brecciated  (11).  If  they  are  coarse,  with  occasional  large 
blocks  of  many  shapes  and  sizes  irregularly  intermingled  with  finer 
material,  the  structure  is  agglomerated.  When  the  fragments  are  dis- 
tinctly rounded  pebbles  the  structure  is  conglomerated  (10).  Such 
pebbles  intermingled  with  sand  produce  pebbly  structure  (12).  Bock 
composed  of  sand,  either  angular  or  well  rounded,  has  psammitio  or 
sa/ndstone-like  structure  (12-19).  It  is  also  called  granular  (fragmental 
granular) ;  but  this  term  has  a  wider  application  than  the  others,  for 
granites  (67),  diorites  (94),  gabbros  (109),  and  similar  igneous  rocks, 
whose  mineral  constituents  form  distinct,  angular,  often  interlocking 
grains,  are  also  grauular  (crystalline  granular),  but  their  fundamental 
structure  is  crystalline  and  not  fragmentaly  as  is  the  case  with  sandstone. 

In  specimens  21  and  22,  whose  fragments,  although  visible  in  thin 
sections  under  the  microscope,  are  so  small  that  they  can  not  be  seen 
by  the  unaided  eye,  the  structure  is  cryptoclastio  or  compact.  The 
structure  of  specimen  134  is  more  than  compact;  it  is  especially  fine 
and  close,  with  the  great  hardness  and  conchoidal  fracture  of  flint,  due 
to  the  induration  it  has  experienced  in  contact  with  an  igneous  rock. 
It«  structure  is  horny  or  flinty. 

Stratified^  banded,  cross  bedded,  laminated. — ^Most  fragmental  rocks 
are  formed  in  water,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
stratifiedj  i.  e.,  arranged  in  layers  and  beds  (strata),  as  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  PI.  I,  which  represents  a  series  of  parallel  horizontal 
strata  consisting  chiefly  of  sandstones.  A  stratum  may  be  thick  or 
thin,  and  may  contain  one  or  more  layers.  In  specimen  16  an  indistinct 
banded  structure  is  due  to  the  presence  of  differently  colored  layers  in  a 
larger  stratum  of  sandstone.  A  similar  structure  is  produced  in  igne- 
ous rocks  by  flowing  (see  below).  The  layers  are  usually  parallel  to 
the  stratification,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  lower  beds  of  PL  I,  the 
layers  run  diagonally  across  the  stratum  and  produce  cross  bedding. 
The  bedding  may  be  thick  and  without  layers  or  it  may  be  thin,  as  in 
PI.  I,  and  also  in  specimen  17,  where  the  fine  material  is  arranged  in 
sheets  so  thin  that  it  is  called  laminated.  This  structure  is  often  well 
illustrated  in  deposits  of  sedimentary  clay. 

Unstratified  or  massive. — Successive  flows  of  lava,  where  they  spread 
over  a  fiat  country,  arrange  themselves  in  sheets  so  as  to  show  a  bedded 
structure  similar  to  that  of  stratified  rocks,  but  igneous  rocks  gener- 
ally, such  as  gabbros,  diorites  (Pi.  II),  granites,  etc.,  show  no  such 
arrangement.    They  are  unstratified — that  is,  massive. 

Flow  structure,  streaked. — Bhyolites  and  other  acid  lavas  are  usually 
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viscous  at  the  time  of  their  eruption,  and  occasionally  preserve  lines 
produced  by  flowing.  Specimen  80  shows  a  streaked  arrangement  of  its 
black  glass,  due  to  this  cause.  The  elongated  parts  may  be  drawn  out 
so  as  to  form  bands  and  produce  banded  structure.  All  structures  of 
this  kind  are  included  under  the  general  synonyms  fluodon  structure, 
flnidal  structure,  And  flow  structure.  When  not  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye  it  may  frequently  be  seen  under  the  microscope  in  the  stream-like 
arrangement  of  the  small  crystals  and  other  material  variously  colored. 

Porausj  cavefnovsy  cellular ^  pumiceouSj  vesicular — Specimens  23  and  29 
are  full  of  small  irregular  cavities,  and  their  structure  is  porous.  Both 
are  hot-spring  deposits,  and  the  porous  structure  originated  at  the  time 
the  rock  was  formed.  In  specimen  153  the  cavities  are  larger.  It  is 
cavernous.  Similar  structures  occur  in  acid  volcanic  rocks.  The  special 
form  illustrated  by  si>ecimen  100  occurs  most  frequently  in  basic  lavas. 
The  cavities  are  nearly  round  cells  or  vesicles,  produced  by  expanding 
vapor  contained  in  the  molten  rock  material  at  the  time  of  its  eruption. 
This  structure  is  cellular.  Sometimes  the  lava  is  so  inflated  by  expanding 
vapors  as  to  be  froth-like,  pumiceousj  as  in  specimen  59.  Pumice  is 
usually  a  product  of  highly  explosive  volcanic  eruptions.  Yast  quan- 
tities of  it  were  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  great  eruption  of  Erakatoa 
in  1883.  When  there  are  but  few  cells,  so  that  they  appear  as  separate 
vesicles,  the  rock  is  vesicular.  The  cells  and  vesicles  of  lava  are  formed 
while  it  is  yet  viscous,  and  if  the  lava  afterward  moves,  the  cells  will 
be  elongated  in  the  direction  of  motion. 

Amygdaloidal. — After  vesicular  lavas  solidify,  percolating  waters 
frequently  deposit  mineral  matter  of  various  kinds  in  their  cavities. 
Quartz,  calcite,  zeolite,  etc.,  are  deposited  in  the  cells,  producing,  as  in 
specimen  139,  an  amygdaloidal  structure.  The  almond-shaped  kernels 
filling  the  cells  are  known  as  amygdules. 

Vitreous  or  gUissy^perlitiCj  denitrified. — Specimen  60  illustrates  vitreous 
or  gUissy  structure,  so  named  on  account  of  similarity  to  artificial  glass. 
It  is  limited  to  igneous  rocks,  and  results  from  the  chilling  of  molten 
rock  material  (magma)  so  suddenly  as  not  to  permit  an  appreciable 
amount  of  crystallization  before  it  becomes  solid.  Specimen  61  is  almost 
wholly  glass,  and  is  divided  by  sets  of  more  or  less  concentric  fissures,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  globular  {perlitic)  structure  characteristic  of  perlite. 
Some  very  ancient  acid  volcanic  rocks  which  were  originally  glassy  have 
by  slow  crystallization  gradually  lost  their  glassy  character  and  become 
deviirifisd.  Specimen  136  illustrates  this  feature.  The  minerals  devel- 
ox)ed  are  chiefly  quartz  and  feldspar. 

Orystalline,porphyritiCy  holocrystalliney  hypocrystalline^  amorphous^  Hth- 
oidaly  even-crystalline  granular. — In  specimen  90  the  prominent  white 
portions  are  feldspar  crystals,  the  dark  blade-shaped  crystals  are  horn- 
blende, and  the  hexagonal  ones  are  mica.  These  forms  result  from  crys- 
tallization. The  rock  structure  produced  by  crystallization  is  crystalline^ 
a  feature  which  is  common  to  many  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
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Specimen  90  is  a  good  example  of  one  type  of  crystalline  rock.  The  feld- 
spar, hornblende,  and  mica  each  has  its  own  peculiar  form,  i.  e.,  is  idio- 
morphic.  The  gray  portion  of  the  rock  appears  uniform  to  the  unaided 
eye.  It  is  the  groundnuMs^  in  which  the  prominent  crystals  {phenocryats) 
are  embedded,  producing  the  porphyritw  structure.  In  a  thin  section  of 
90,  it  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope  that  all  the  gray  matter  of  the 
groundmass  is  crystallized.  There  is  no  amorphous  matter  (base)  pres- 
ent; the  rock  is  completely  crystalline,  i.  e.,  holocrystallirM,  Granites, 
syenites,  diorites,  and  similar  igneous  rocks,  as  well  as  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  and  others  among  the  metamorphics,  are  holocrystalline.  The 
other  extreme  is  represented  by  obsidian  (60),  in  which  there  may  be 
no  visible  crystallization,  its  structure  being  amorphovs.  Many  lavas, 
such  as  62, 63,  82,  86, 101,  etc.,  contain  various  proportions  of  both  crys- 
talline and  amorphous  material,  and  their  structure  is  said  to  be  hypo- 
crystalline.  Specimen  62  is  an  acid  lava  having  a  low  degree  of  cryB- 
tallization.  On  account  of  its  compact,  stony  character  the  structure  is 
called  UthoidaL  In  granite  the  minerals  crystallized  under  circum- 
stances that  made  them  interfere  with  one  another  and  prevented  the 
development  of  perfect  crystals,  such  as  produce  porphyritic  structure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mineral  grains  are  angular,  interlocking,  and  of 
approximately  equal  dimensions,  so  that  the  rock  is  even-crystalline 
granular.  Even-crystalline  granular  structure  is  so  well  illustrated  by 
granite  (66-69)  that  it  is  often  called  granitic  or  granitoid.  The  various 
minerals,  instead  of  being  bounded  each  by  its  own  peculiar  form  (idio. 
morphic),  as  are  the  phenocrysts  in  porphyritic  rocks,  have  jrregular 
angular  forms  determined  by  interfering  crystallization ;  each  takfo  the 
form  imposed  on  it  by  its  growing  neighbors,  and  is  allatriomorphic^  In 
specimen  90,  among  the  phenocrysts  of  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  mica 
there  are  occasional  prominent  round  grains  of  quartz  embedded  in  the 
gray  groundmass.  These  grains  of  quartz  differ  from  the  other  pheno- 
crysts in  not  being  idiomorphic.  They  lack  the  crystalline  form  x)eculiar 
to  quartz  and  are  said  to  be  anhedral. 

Phanerocrystallinej  cryptocrystalline^  compact^  aphanitic. — The  series 
of  terms  already  noted  designate  structures  arising  from  varying 
amounts  of  crystalline  and  amorphous  material.  There  is  still  another 
series  (besides  coarse  and  fine),  to  designate  the  size  of  the  crystallized 
grains.  When  the  particles  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  the  structure  is  phanerocrystalline.  When  the  particles  are 
so  fine  as  to  be  visible  only  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the  structure 
is  microcrystalline  or  cryptocrystalline.  Very  fine-grained  igneous  rocks, 
like  fragmental  ones,  are  said  to  be  compact.  In  diabases  and  diorites 
compact  structure  has  been  called  aphanitic. 

Pegmatitic,  granophyricj  graphic. — In  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  and 
rbyolite,  quartz  and  feldspar  sometimes  intercrystallize  in  parallel  posi- 
tions so  as  to  produce,  in  certain  sections,  a  graphic  appearance.  The 
structure  is  peginatitic,  granophyric,  or  graphic^  and  is  we}l  illustrated 
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in  graphic  granite  (fig.  1),  of  which  there  is  no  specimen  in  the  collec- 
tion. When  the  stmctnre  is  so  fine  as  to  be  visible  only  nnder  the 
microscope,  it  is  micropegmatiticj  microgranophyricj  or  micrographic. 

Spherulites  and  lithophysce. — In  some  acid  lavas  there  is  a  low  grade 
of  crystallization,  illustrated  by  specimen  62,  in  which  there  is  a  more 
or  less  distinct  radial  arrangement  of  the  crystalline  particles  and 
development  of  spheroidal  bodies  (spheruUtes).  These  are  more  dis- 
tinct ander  the  microscope  between  crossed  nicols,  when  each  is  marked 
by  a  black  cross.  The  hollow  sphemles  {lithophysce)  contained  in  speci- 
men 62  form  its  most  conspicnous  feature.  The  lithophysaa  often  show 
concentric  sheila,  and  are  lined  by  a  multitude  of  minute  crystals.  Like 
spheruUtes,  they  are  found  chiefly  in  acid  lavas,  especially  in  the 
lithoidal  form  of  rhyolite. 

MicroUtes  or  crystallites^  and  globulites. — Crystals  vary  in  size,  and  may 
be  so  small  as  to  be  visible  only  under  the  microscope.  Extremely  minute 
crystals  are  called  microlites  or  crystallites.  Feldspar  and  augite  occur  as 
microlites.  Generally 

microlites  are  acicu-  W'^^^^jpy  "^  *wi 
lar,  or  rod-shaped,  j^  ^^ti^ ^/^^ 
and,  although  crys-  U^  tf^TC  'X^J 
tallized  and  doubly 
refracting,  are  not 
determinable  miner- 
alogically .  Besides 
these  there  are  other 
extremely  minute 
bodies  which  do  not 
possess  crystallo- 
graphic  form  and  do 
not  sensibly  afi'ect 
polarized  light.  The  simplest  of  these  are  round  and  are  termed  globu- 
lites. They  are  common  in  hypocrystalline  lavas,  especially  basalt  and 
rhyolite.  Branching  hair-like  forms  are  called  trichites  and  straight 
ones  helonites. 

Concretionary  J  oolitic. — ^The  spheroidal  forms  lately  noted  are  found 
in  igneous  rocks.  Forms  somewhat  similar,  but  of  different  origin,  are 
found  in  stratified  rocks.  Specimen  34  shows  a  piece  of  fern  embedded 
iu  sand,  which  has  been  indurated  in  nodular  form  about  the  fern  by 
thedepositionof  carbonate  of  iron  collected  from  the  surrounding  rock. 
Such  a  structure,  formed  about  a  center  by  additions  to  the  outside,  is 
concretionary.  Specimens  33  and  35  also  are  concretions;  so  is  each 
of  the  many  little  round  grains  in  specimen  30,  as  well  as  in  26  and  31. 
When,  as  in  26,  they  are  abundant  and  so  small  that  the  mass  resembles 
the  roe  of  fish,  the  structure  is  oolitic. 

Secretionaryj  geode. — A  nodule  that  is  hollow  and  lined  with  crystals, 
as  specimen  36,  is  a  geode.    It  is  a  secretion^  and  is  formed  in  a  cavity 
Bull.  150 2 


Pio.  1.— Pegmatitio  etracture  of  graphic  granito.  The  dark  areas 
are  quartz;  the  light,  feldspar.  The  figure  was  prepared  from  a 
Bpecimen  loaned  by  Mr.  Q.  P.  Merrill,  of  the  National  Museum. 
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by  coating  its  walls  and  then  gradually  making  additions  on  the  inside. 
AmygduleSy  as  illustrated  in  specimen  139,  are  secretions  and  are  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  geode. 

Shaly  structure^  slaty  cleava^e^  foliated  or  sohistosej  schist^  gneiss. — 
Some  fine-grained  fragmental  rocks,  whether  laminated  (17)  or  not 
(21  and  22),  may  be  much  more  easily  split  into  irregular  chips  or  plates 
parallel  to  the  stratification  than  perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  structure 
that  renders  them  thus  fissile,  being  characteristic  of  shales,  is  called 
shaly  structure.  Specimen  122  may  be  split  readily  into  thin  sheets, 
like  roofing  slate  (122).  The  character  that  renders  such  splitting 
possible  is  called  slaty  cleavage^  since  it  is  a  common  feature  of  slate. 
Shaly  structure  is  parallel  to  the  stratification  and  in  determined  in  the 
deposition  of  the  material,  but  slaty  cleavage  may  be  parallel  or  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  stratification,  and  is  induced  by  movements  in  the  mass 
due  to  pressure  in  the  process  of  mountain  building.  (See  description 
of  specimen  122.)  Specimen  129  splits  readily  in  one  direction  and  yet 
it  possesses  neither  shaly  structure  nor  slaty  cleavage,  but  has  what 
is  usually  denominated  foliated  or  schistose  structure.  This  fissility  is 
due  to  the  parallel,  more  or  less  lenticular  arrangement  of  foliated  and 
other  minerals.  The  plane  of  easiest  splitting  is  through  the  sheets  or 
lenses  of  the  foliated  mineral.  Foliated  structure  is  a  common  feature 
of  metamorphic  rocks,  both  sedimentary  and  igneous.  When  the 
foliated  structure  is  coarse  the  rock  is  gneiss^  and  when  fine  the  rock  is 
schist.  Formerly  the  term  gneiss  had  a  mineralogic  significance,  but 
here,  following  Gordon  ^  and  Kemp,'  the  writer  uses  it  in  a  structural 
sense  only.  Gneiss  is  well  illustrated  in  the  collection  by  specimen 
128,  which  may  be  called  conglomerate-gneiss  as  well  as  metamorphic 
conglomerate.  Specimens  137  and  138  also  illustrate  gneiss,  and  129, 
131,  and  133  are  good  examples  of  schist. 

Jointing^  rhomhohedral^  columnar. — Bocks  are  frequently  intersected 
by  divisional  planes  called  joints^  which  divide  them  into  more  or  less 
regular  bodies.  PI.  Ill  represents  jointing  in  metamorphic  rocks,  in 
which  the  several  systems  of  fissures  divide  the  rock  into  rhmnhohedral 
bodies,  illustrated  by  specimen  123.  In  igneous  rocks  the  jointing  gives 
rise  to  columm  (PL  IV),  like  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  Fingal's 
Gave.    Specimen  103  is  a  small  column. 

METHODS  OF  PHYSICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
study  of  rocks,  especially  in  the  appliances  for  their  detailed  chemical 
and  physical  investigation  in  the  laboratory.  Chemical  analysis  gives 
the  sum  total  of  the  chemical  elements  they  contain,  but  in  most  cases 
this  does  not  disclose  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks  analyzed, 

I  C.  H.  Gordon,  Ball.  Q«ol.  Soo.  America,  Vol.  VII,  p.  122. 

s  J.  F.  Kemp,  Handbook  of  Rooka,  p.  95.  C^  \ 
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nor  does  it  throw  any  light  on  their  structare,  which  is  closely  related 
to  their  origin  and  history.  For  these  we  mast  depend  on  physical 
analysis. 

There  are  three  important  methods  of  partial  or  complete  physical 
analysis  of  rocks:  (1)  By  means  of  heavy  solutions,  (2)  by  means  of  an 
electro-magnet,  the  rock  in  both  cases  being  used  in  the  form  of  small 
particles,  and  (3)  by  means  of  a  polarizing  microscope,  thin  sections  of 
rock  being  used. 

The  first  method  depends  for  its  efftciency  upon  a  difference  in  the 
8x>ecific  gravity  of  the  minerals  composing  the  rocks,  and  is  quantita- 
tive as  well  as  qualitative;  the  second  depends  upon  the  relative  mag- 
netic susceptibility  of  the  associated  minerals;  and  the  third  depends 
upon  their  optical  properties.  The  last  is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
complete  method,  and  when  practicable  should  be  employed  first,  as  it 
will  certainly  furnish  information  of  value  in  the  application  of  the 
other  methods.  It  is  chiefly  qualitative,  determining  the  minerals  and 
structui-al  elements  of  rocks,  but  affords  also  a  means  of  estimating 
approximately  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  minerals. 

SPBCIPIC-GBAVITY  METHOD. 

If  a  mixture  of  dry  sawdust  and  iron  filings  be  thrown  into  water 
the  sawdust  will  float  and  the  iron  filings  will  sink,  the  two  being  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  a  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  between  those  of  the 
mixed  substances.  Minerals  of  which  rocks  are  composed  differ  in 
specific  gravity,  and  by  employing  heavy  liquids  of  intermediate  spe- 
cific gravity  the  minerals  may  be  separated.  The  best  liquids  for  this 
purpose  readUy  mix  with  water,  so  that  their  specific  gravity  can  be 
conveniently  changed  by  the  addition  or  evai>oration  of  wat/cr. 

Prqfaratian  of  the  materiaL — ^The  rock  to  be  investigated  should  be 
pulverized  by  stamping  (not  grinding)  in  a  mortar.  To  separate  the 
grains  and  dust  a  series  of  sieves  or  bolting  cloths  may  be  used.  Those 
found  most  generally  useful  are  bolting  cloths  Nos.  10  and  16.  The 
grains  which  go  through  No.  10  and  not  through  No.  16  are  usually  of 
the  best  size  for  separation  in  the  heavy  liquid,  and,  having  been  rubbed, 
are  clean  and  free  from  dust. 

Solutions  most  commonly  used, — Thoulet  brought  into  general  use  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  mercuric  iodide  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tions of  KI  to  Hgis  as  1  to  1.24.  With  this  solution  a  specific  gravity 
of  3.196  may  be  obtained.  It  is  readily  miscible  with  water,  and  as 
easily*  evaporated,  so  that  its  specific  gravity  may  be  conveniently 
changed  as  desired. 

Cadmium  borotungstate,  barium  mercuric  iodide,  and  methyl  iodide 
have  been  used,  but  the  separation  of  minerals  having  high  specific 
gravity  is  most  easily  attained  by  means  of  a  solution  prepared  by 
mixing  nitrates  of  silver  and  thallium  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1. 
For  the  methods  of  preparing  the  solutions  and  descriptions  of  the 
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apparatus  used,  as  well  as  its  manipulation  in  making  the  separation, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works : 

Mikroskopische  Physiographie  der  Mineralien  nnd  Gesteine,  I.  Band 
(diepetrographisch  wichtigen  Mineralien),  by  H.  Bosenbusch,  third  edi- 
tion, pp.  226-250. 

Translation  of  the  above.  Vol.  I,  by  J.  P.  Iddings  (third  edition,  1893), 
pp.  98-107. 

Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  by  F.  Zirkel,  second  edition.  Vol.  I,  pp. 
94-108. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  December,  1896,  third  series,  Vol.  L, 
p.  446. 

To  convey  a  more  definite  idea  of  this  method  of  analysis,  a  descrip- 
tion may  be  here  inserted  of  the  Smeeth  separating  apparatus,  which 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  2. 

This  consists  of  a  wineglass-shaped  base  (a),  with  a  hollow  standard, 
a  tube  (b)  to  contain  the  heavy  liquid  in  which  the  separation  takes 
place,  and  stoppers  (c  and  d)  to  close  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  tube. 

All  of  these  separate  parts  have  ground  fittings, 
so  as  to  be  water-tight.  To  make  a  separation, 
place  the  tube  b  in  a,  as  in  the  figure,  but  with 
the  stoppers  c  and  d  removed.  Fill  the  tube  b 
about  three  quarters  full  of  the  heavy  solution; 
add  the  rock  powder,  then  the  stopper  o,  and  after 
the  tube  has  been  shaken  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet 
the  powder  allow  it  to  stand  for  separation.  The 
particles  heavier  than  the  liquid  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  those  lighter  will  rise  to  the  surface. 
On  account  of  adhesion  among  the  particles  some 
of  the  heavier  ones  will  be  lifted  to  the  top,  while 
lighter  ones  will  be  pulled  down  to  the  bottom. 
These  may  be  liberated  by  stirring  both  portions 
at  the  same  time  with  a  small  glass  rod  inserted 
from  above.  By  repeating  the  stirring  several  times 
it  is  iiossible  to  secure  a  complete  separation. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  inserting  the  stopper  d  the  tube  6, 
with  its  contents  of  heavy  liquid  and  light  material  floating  on  top, 
may  be  removed  and  the  heavy  material  washed  out  of  a  for  study. 

The  tube  b  may  be  again  inserted  in  a  and  the  stoppers  removed, 
allowing  the  heavy  liquid  to  fill  the  standard  of  a.  Distille<l  water 
may  be  added  to  the  liquid  to  lower  its  specific  gravity,  so  that  the 
next  heavier  particles  will  sink  and  separate  as  before.  Thus  by  suc- 
cessive additions  of  small  quantities  of  water  a  powdered  rock  com- 
posed of  many  minerals  difi'ering  in  specific  gravity  may  be  separated 
into  its  constituents. 
In  making  mineral  separations  it  is  especially  desirable  to  discover 
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as  closely  as  possible  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  separated,  and 
this  may  be  accomplished  approximately  by  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution  at  the  time  of  separation.  There  are  several 
ways  of  doing  this:  (1)  By  means  of  indicators  of  known  specific 
gravity;  (2)  by  using  the  Westphal  balance;  or  (3)  by  using  Solomon's 
apparatus  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids.  Only  the 
first  two  of  these  need  be  noticed  more  tally  here. 

With  a  series  of  indicators,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  been 
accurately  determined,  the  si)ecific  gravity  of  the  liquid  may  be  found 
by  placing  the  indicators  in  the  liquid.  These  indicators  may  be  suit- 
able fragments  of  minerals,  or  other  specially  prepared  material.  Those 
heavier  than  the  liquid  will  sink;  the  others  will  rise;  if  one  has  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  the  liquid  it  will  remain  suspended  and  thus 
indicate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.  If  several  such  indicators 
are  placed  in  the  tube  with  the  powder  to  be  separated,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  material  may  be  approximately  determined  by  compari- 
son at  the  time  of  separation. 

A  simple  but  efficient  series  of  indicators  has  been  devised  in  the 
petrographic  laboratory  of  Harvard  University,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  J.  E.  Wolfif.  To  prepare  them,  seal  up  by  melting  at  one  end  a  num- 
ber of  short  lengths  of  small  glass  tubes;  put  in  each  a  certain  amount 
of  mercury  or  lead,  so  that  they  will  form  a  regular  series  increasing  in 
weight  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest;  seal  up  the  other  end  of  each, 
leaving  a  short  piece  of  platinum  wire  projecting  to  form  a  loop  or  hook 
by  which  the  indicator  can  easily  be  removed  from  the  heavy  liquid.  It 
is  best  to  make  a  large  number  of  these  at  once,  and  then  by  successive 
dilutions  of  the  heavy  solution  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
series  by  using  the  Westphal  balance.  Thus  solutions  are  obtained  in 
which  the  minerals  remain  exactly  suspended,  and  by  measuring  with 
the  balance  the  sx)ecific  gravity  of  the  solution,  that  of  the  minerals  is 
determined. 

The  Westphal  balance,  made  by  G.  Westphal,  of  Gella,  province  of 
Hanover,  Germany,  is  illustrated  in  fig.  3.  It  consists  of  a  base  with 
an  upright  hollow  cylinder  a,  in  which  slides  the  rod  6,  controlled  by 
the  screw  e.  On  b  is  supported  the  frame  d,  which  at  e  forms  the  ful- 
crum of  the  beam  /.  The  base  may  be  leveled  by  the  screw  ^,  and  when 
a  is  vertical  and  the  two  i>oints  at  h  are  together  the  beam /is  horizon- 
tal. From  the  hook  k  hangs  the  sinker  l.  The  liquid  whose  specific 
gravity  is  to  be  determined  is  put  in  a  glass  vessel  tn,  and  the  specific 
gravity  is  weighed  directly  by  a  decimal  series  of  weights  and  riders  hung 
at  k  or  upon  the  dividing  beam/  between  e  and  k.  The  specific  gravity 
indicated  by  the  riders  in  the  figure,  that  at  k  having  the  value  2,  is 
2.916. 

As  the  particles  of  dififerent  minerals  in  the  same  rock  vary  greatly 
in  size,  structure,  and  hardness,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  of  them 
will  be  present  in  the  x>owder  prepared  for  separation  in  the  same  pro- 
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portion  as  in  the  original  rock.  In  fact,  some  of  them  may  disappear 
entirely  in  the  dast  while  the  powder  is  preparing  for  separation. 
Ul>on  examination  of  the  powder  it  is  generally  tbnnd  also  that  many 
of  the  grains,  instead  of  being  homogeneous,  are  composed  of  more 
than  one  mineral.  Furthermore,  different  minerals  may  have  the  same 
specific  gravity.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  possible  by  using  heavy 
liquids  to  make  accurate  mineral  analyses  of  rocks,  but  only  a  rough 
approximation  of  their  mineral  composition  can  be  attained.  This 
method,  however,  affords  a  most  convenient  means  of  obtaining  sep- 
arately considerable  quantities  of  particular  rock-forming  minerals  for 
study. 
Thin  laminated  minerals  may  be  separated  from  others  by  allowing 
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Fio.  3.— WeetpluJ  Iwhttiotf. 

the  rock  powder  to  glide  gently  over  paper,  or  to  fall  upon  the  moistened 
sides  of  a  glass  funnel.  On  account  of  their  shape  they  sink  slowly  in 
water,  and  may  be  separated  to  some  extent  by  vigorously  stirring  the 
powder  in  water  and,  after  allowing  it  to  stand  a  few  moments,  decant- 
ing quickly. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  METHOD. 

Mngnetite  may  reailily  be  removed  from  rock  i)owder  prepared  ns 
already  indicated,  by  passing  an  ordinary  magnet  closely  over  the 
powder  spread  out  upon  paper.  With  a  much  stronger  magnet — an 
electro-magnet — a  number  of  other  minerals,  such  as  amphibole,  pyr- 
oxene, olivine,  epidote,  garnet,  etc.,  having  considerable  iron  in  their 
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comx)08ition,  may  be  lifted  from  the  paper  and  thas  separated  from 
feldspar,  quartz,  and  other  nonmagnetic  minerals.  By  varying  the 
magnetic  moment  of  the  instrument  the  iron-bearing  minerals  may  be 
more  or  less  completely  separated  firom  one  another. 

MIOBOSOOPIO  METHOD. 

As  minerals  differ  among  themselves  in  the  forms  of  their  crystals, 
HO  also  they  differ  in  their  effect  on  light  which  passes  through  them. 
The  optical  properties  of  minerals  are  directly  dependent  on  crystallo- 
graphic  relations,  and  afford  especially  valuable  data  for  their  deter- 
mination in  rocks. 

Petrographic  microscopes  are  arranged  with  reference  to  studying 
rocks  by  transmitted  ordinary  and  polarized  light  so  that  the  optical 
properties  of  their  comi)onent  minerals  may  be  discovered. 

In  the  accompanying  cut  (PL  V)  is  shown  such  a  microscope,^  a 
description  of  which  is  here  given. 

The  screw  supporting  the  arm  between  the  pillars  aUows  the  instrument  to  be 
inclined  at  any  angle.  The  main  tube  is  provided  with  a  cloth  lining,  into  which 
the  draw  tube  carrying  the  ocular  is  fitted.  There  is  a  coarse  adjustment  by  rack 
and  pinion,  and  a  fine  adjustment  by  a  micrometer  screw.  The  mirror  is  both  flat 
and  concave  and  the  mirror- bar  is  adjustable. 

Coming  now  to  the  peculiarly  petrograpbical  features,  we  have  the  lower  nicol- 
prism,  or  polarizer,  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  metal  box,  both  ends  of  which  are  pro- 
tected by  glass.  This  box  is  capable  of  a  complete  revolution,  and  is  provided  with 
a  graduated  silvered  circle  and  index.  It  is  held  by  a  cylindrical  frame,  in  which 
it  may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  will  by  a  rack-and-pinion  movement.  This  frame 
18  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  stage  by  a  swinging  arm,  so  that  the  whole  polar- 
izing apparatus  may  be  thrown  to  one  side  if  desired.  A  strong  compound  lens  may 
be  screwed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  polarizer  whenever  strong  illumination  or 
converged  polarized  light  is  needed. 

The  circular  stage  (9.5  cm.  in  diameter)  is  provided  with  a  beveled  silvered  edge, 
graduated  to  degrees.  Upon  this  is  mounted,  for  smooth  and  concentric  revolution, 
the  admirable  mechanical  stage  known  in  the  manufacturers'  catalogue  as  No.  1052. 
This  carries  an  index  for  reading  the  graduated  circle,  and  is  also  provided  with 
silvered  graduations  for  it's  two  rectangular  movements,  whereby  any  point  withiu 
a  section  can  be  readily  located.  The  upper  sliding  bar,  which  carries  the  object, 
has  been  shortened,  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  revolving  stage  only  when  pushed  to 
its  extreme  limit  on  either  side.  With  this,  sq  uare  or  short  rectangular  glasses  must 
be  used  for  mounting,  which  will  avoid  any  interference  with  the  revolution  of  the 
stage. 

Into  the  nose  piece,  just  above  the  objective,  is  an  opening,  intended  to  receive 
the  four  following  accessories,  each  mounted  in  a  separate  brass  frame:  (1)  A  Ber- 
trand  lens  for  magnifying  the  interference  figures ;  (2)  a  quarter  undulation  mica 
plate;  (3)  a  quartz  wedge;  (4)  a  Klein  quartz  plate  or  a  gypsum  plate,  with  red  of 
the  first  order. 

The  centering  of  the  various  objectives  is  secured  by  two  screws,  having  motions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  upper  nicol-prism,  or  analyzer,  is  inserted  in  the  tube,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
diminishing  of  the  size  of  the  field,  which  is  unavoidable  when  the  prism  is  placed 
over  the  ocular  as  a  cap.    To  accomplish  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
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tube  dust-tight,  the  nicol  is  inclosed  in  one  side  of  a  doable-chambered  box.  The 
other  side  is  left  vacant,  and  the  box  may  be  slid  to  and  fro  as  ordinary  or  polarized 
light  is  deHired.    A  metal  sheath  protects  this  box  from  above. > 

For  the  microscopic  stady  of  rocks  the  material  is  best  prepared  in 
the  form  of  thin  sections. 

Preparation  of  thin  sections. — For  the  preparation  of  thin  sections  of 
rock,  a  thin  but  strong  chip  about  as  large  as  a  25-cent  piece  is  selected. 
The  chip  is  held  in  the  hand  and  ground  smooth  on  one  side.  The 
grinding  may  be  done  on  a  fine  sandstone,  emery  stone,  whetstone,  or 
iron  plate  on  which  emery,  first  coarse  (No.  70)  and  finally  fine  (flour), 
is  used  to  make  the  surface  perfectly  smooth.  It  is  much  more  con- 
venient, however,  and  less  laborious  to  grind  on  a  revolving  iron  plate 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  axis  to  which  power  is  applied  by  the 
foot  or  firom  some  other  source. 

After  making  a  smooth  plane  surface  as  large  as  the  chip  will  permit, 
cement  it  with  Oanada  balsam  to  a  piece  of  heavy  glass  about  1  inch 
square  in  the  following  manner.  Place  the  square  glasses  and  ground 
chips  on  a  small,  gently  heated  brass  table.  When  the  chips  are 
thoroughly  dry,  place  on  the  glasses  some  balsam,  hardened  by  evap- 
orating part  of  the  turpentine,  and  press  the  flat  side  of  the  chips  on 
the  glasses,  so  as  to  remove  all  bubbles  of  aur.  When  cooled,  the  chips 
should  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass. 

A  cement  which  is  preferred  by  some  to  Oanada  balsam  is  obtained 
by  slowly  melting  together  a  mixture  of  16  parts  by  weight  of  viscous 
Canada  balsam  and  50  parts  of  shellac  and  keeping  them  heated  for 
some  time.  The  mass,  as  it  completely  cools,  may  be  drawn  out  in 
strings  and  rolled  between  the  hands  into  convenient  rods  about  1  cm. 
thick  and  20  to  30  cm.  long. 

Holding  the  chip  by  means  of  the  thick  glass,  after  mounting  as 
above  described,  grind  down  its  other  side  carefully  until  the  rock  shows 
signs  of  breaking  away.  The  glass  should  be  thick,  so  as  not  to  bend, 
and  should  be  pressed  evenly,  so  that  the  section  may  be  ground 
uniformly  throughout.  Finer  emery  (No.  120)  should  be  used  toward 
the  last,  on  a  perfectly  flat  iron  plate,  and  for  the  final  grinding  the 
finest  washed  emery  (No.  FFFF),  on  a  smooth  glass  plate,  until  the 
section  is  completely  transparent. 

The  extra  balsam  around  the  section  should  be  removed  with  a  warm 
knife  blade  and  the  section  thoroughly  cleaned  by  washing  it  first 
in  alcohol  with  a  soft  camel's  hair  brush,  and  finally  with  clean  water. 
It  is  then  put,  section  upward,  in  a  shallow  bath  of  turpentine  for  some 
hours,  until  the  balsam  is  dissolved  and  the  thin  section  completely 
loosened  from  the  thick  glass.  After  removal  from  the  bath  it  is  care- 
fully washed  again,  to  prepare  it  for  transfer  to  a  thinner  glass.  The 
thoroughly  cleaned  object-glass  on  which  the  section  is  to  be  finally 


>  Copied  from  a  paper  on  a  new  petrographio  microscope  of  American  mannfacture,  by  the  late 
Prof.  G. H.  Williams :  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  Feb.,  1888,  3d  series,  vol. XXXV,  pp.  114-117. 
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mouuted  is  placed  on  a  small  table  as  before,  and  a  drop  of  balsam  is 
placed  on  it  from  tbe  bottle  (fig.  4)  by  pressing  the  rubber  bulb.  The 
sections  are  then  carefully  transferred  by  sliding  them  with  mounted 
needles  from  the  thick  glass  to  the  drop  of  balsam.  The  balsam,  heated 
by  a  lamp  beneath  the  table,  becomes  more  liquid,  and  the  section  is 
manipulated  by  the  mounted  needles  until  all  parts  of  it  above  and 
below  are  covered  with  balsam  and  all  bubbles  are  removed.  Bubbles 
are  easily  removed  by  pricking  them  with  a  heated  needle.  When  the 
balsam  has  been  evaporated  sufQciently,  a  bit  of  it  removed  by  a  mount- 
ing needle  will  not  adhere  to  the  thumb-nail  if  applied  while* yet  fluent. 
It  must  be  heated  gently  and  not  too  long,  else  it  will  become  too 
brittle.  The  thin  cover  glasses,  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
alcohol  and  water,  are  then  put  on  the  section  and  pressed  down  gently, 
so  as  to  squeeze  out  the 
superfluous  balsam, 
which,  after  cooling,  is  re 
moved  and  the  cover  sec 
tion  cleaned  as  before. 

Oriented  and  other  sec- 
tions are  often  desired  of 
rocks  which  may  not  be 
chipped.  In  such  cases, 
to  obtain  a  slice  for  grind-, 
iug,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  rock  saw.  An  appara- 
tus combining  both  saw 
and  grinding  disk  with 
motive  power  was  devised 
by  the  late  Prof.  George  H.  Williams.  It  contains  a  storage  battery 
and  an  electric  motor,  a  grinding  disk,  an  emery  wheel,  aind  a  diamond 
saw.*  Diamond  saws  may  be  made  by  taking  a  flat  circular  sheet-tin 
(tinned  iron)  disk  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter  and  placing  it  in  a  vise 
between  flat  wooden  disks,  allowing  the  tin  to  project  one- fourth  of  an 
inch  all  around.  Place  a  knife-edge  across  that  of  the  tin  disk  at  an 
angle  of  about  15  to  20  degrees  and  strike  it  a  blow,  so  as  to  cut  a 
nick  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep  into  the  edge  of  the  disk.  Repeat  this 
operation  until  the  entire  periphery  of  the  tin  disk  has  been  notched 
or  nicked,  the  nicks  to  be  about  one- tenth  of  an  inch  apart,  cut  in 
directions  which  may  vary  in  different  quadrants  of  the  disk.  While 
nicks  in  tbe  same  quadrant  of  the  disk's  edge  should  be  parallel,  those 
of  adjacent  quadrants  should  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
Mix  diamond  dust  or  bort  with  a  little  oil  to  make  it  adhere,  and  fill 
the  nicks,  using  a  small  pointed  stick.  Lay  the  edge  of  the  tin  disk  on 
a  flat  iron  and  hammer  gently  on  the  sides  along  the  edge,  so  as  to 


FiQ.  4.— BalAam  bottle. 
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close  the  nicks  and  hold  the  diamond  dast.     If  the  dust  is  deeply 
buried  in  the  nick  the  saw  will  not  cut  at  first. 

A  very  serviceable  saw  may  be  made  of  annealed  iron  wire,  as  illus- 
trated in  fig.  5.  0  is  an  endless  wire  (gauge  16)  running  over  two 
pulleys,  a  and  b,  18  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  lower  pulley,  &,  the 
I>ower  is  applied  by  a  shaft.  These  pulleys  at  work  should  make  about 
250  revolutions  a  minute.  The  upper  one  is  pulled  up  on  a  sliding 
frame  by  the  weight  and  cord  ^,  to  keep  the  wire  stretched.  The  ends  of 
the  wire  must  be  carefully  soldered  together  and  filed  smooth.    Water 

should  be  dropped  by  the  tube  i 
where  the  specimen  to  be  cut  is 
pressed  against  the  wire,  which  may 
be  supplied  with  emery  by  the  fin- 
gers of  the  operator.  The  wire 
may  be  used  as  a  scroll  saw  and  a 
slice  may  be  thus  cut  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  specimen.  This  saw 
has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
petrographic  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey 
for  the  last  seven  years. 

In  the  same  laboratory  the  grind- 
ing apparatus  represented  in  fig.  6 
has  been  found  equally  successful. 
The  cast-iron  frame  a  carries  the 
steel  spindle  &,  to  which  is  screwed 
on  top  the  cast-iron  plate  o,  12^ 
inches  in  diameti'r.  The  plate  re- 
volves when  at  work  about  1,200 
times  a  minute,  in  a  box,  d  d,  and  is 
underlain  by  a  block  of  same  size, 
e,  to  prevent  emery  from  getting  to 
the  spindle.  Separate  plates  may 
be  kept  for  coarse  and  fine  grinding, 
and  a  buff  wheel  may  be  fitted  to 
the  same  spindle  for  polishing.  For 
grinding  and  polishing  large  speci- 
mens for  exhibition  a  larger  plate  may  be  used. 

Soft,  porous  material  may  be  hardened  by  heating  it  in  Canada 
balsam,  and  when  cooled  a  section  may  be  made  as  already  indicated. 

Bock  powder  may  in  many  cases  be  most  conveniently  studied  by 
mounting  it  between  a  glass  slide  and  cover  in  a  drop  of  water.  To 
study  the  internal  structure  and  optical  properties,  one  must  avoid  the 
total  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  particles,  and  it  is  better  to 
mount  the  powder,  which  should  be  of  nearly  uniform  size,  in  a  sub- 
stance whose  index  of  refraction  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
powdered   mineral.     For  this  puq)0se   glycerin  (n  =  1.46),  Canada 


^x^^^^'^!*«|?«^«^^»Nw^<SKee«^^^ 


Fio.  5.— Wire  saw.  United  Statee  Qeological 
Survey,  a,  6,  pulleys  with  V  groove ;  c.  endless 
iron  wire;  d,  frame;  «,  ^ide;  /,  bolts,  three- 
fourths  inch;  gt  tension;  h,  clamp;  i,  water 
tube. 
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balsam  (n  =  1.54),  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  ]>ota88ium 
and  mercury  (n  =  1.73)  have  been  used,  but  for  preservation  Canada 
balsam  is  preferred.  To  secure  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  powder 
in  the  balsam,  put  a  thin  film  of  solid  balsam  on  the  central  portion  of 
the  slide  and  spread  tlie  powder  properly  on  it,  then  upon  heating  it 
slightly  the  x>owder  will  adhere.  It  can  then  be  covered  with  balsam 
dissolved  in  ether  or  chloroform  and  furnished  with  a  glass  cover. 

Three  of  the  methods  of  physical  analysis  by  means  of  which  rocks 
may  be  separated  more  or  less  completely  into  their  mineral  (!onix)o- 
nents  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  applying  the  first 
and  second  of  these  methods,  the  observer  discovers  some  of  the 
important  properties  of  the  minerals  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  one  another,  but  their  final 
determination  generally  depends 
largely  upon  the  microscopic  and 
optical  study  of  the  separate 
grains. 

The  third  method,  the  micro- 
scopic method  of  rock  analysis,  is 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive,  and 
affords  the  most  valuable  means  of 
discovering  not  only  the  mineral 
comiH>sitiou  but  also  the  structure 
of  rocks,  and  throws  much  light 
upon  their  genesis  and  history.  To 
apply  it  successfully  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  minerals, 
especially  of  their  optical  proper 
ties.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  are 
given  brief  descriptions  of  the  minerals  which  play  a  part,  more  or  less 
important,  in  any  of  the  rocks  of  the  series.  Only  brief  mention  is 
made  of  their  optical  properties. 

Full  and  systematic  accounts  of  rock-making  minerals  may  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Dana,^  Kosenbusch,^  Zirkel,^  and  Fouquc^  and  Michel 
Levy/ 

For  the  convenience  of  English  and  American  students  an  excellent 
translation  of  Eosenbusch  has  been  made  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Iddings.'^ 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ROCK-MAKING  MINERALS. 

Although  there  are  over  800  species  of  minerals,  there  are  only  about 
100  which  enter,  to  any  considerable  extent,  into  the  composition  of 


Fio.  tt.—Grinding  apparaius,  United  States  Geo- 
logical  Sorvey. 


iSjttem  of  Mineralogy  of  J.  D.  Dana,  6tb  ed.,  by  Bdward  S.  Dana;  New  York,  1892. 

'MikroAkopiacbe  Pby»iograpbie  der  Mineralien  and  Oeateine,  von  H.  RosenbaBch;  Band  I:  Die 
petrograpbiflcb  wiebtigen  Mineralien;  1892. 

'Lebrbncb  der  Petoograpbie,  von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Zirkel;  Voi.  I;  Leipzig,  1893. 

^Min^ralogie  mierograpbiqae,  Rocbes  ^ruptivee  fran<;aiae8,  par  Fouqu6  et  A.  Michel  L^vy ;  1879. 

*Microaoop1cal  Physiograpby  of  the  Rock-making  Mineraln;  An  Aid  in  the  Stady  of  RookH,  by 
H.  Roflenbnseb ;  tranalated  and  abridged  for  Use  in  ScbooU  and  C<^egea  by  Joseph  P.  Iddings ;  Third 
Bdition.  1888. 
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rockH,  and  scarcely  a  score  of  them  are  of  prime  importance  as  rock 
constitaeuts.  liock-makiug  minerals  have  been  variously  classified 
according  to  their  conditions  and  the  part  they  play  in  the  constitution 
and  history  of  rocks. 

Those  minerals  whose  presence  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  rock  are  essential  minerals,  while  the  others  present  are 
nonessential  or  accessory.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  granite,  of  which 
the  essential  minerals  are  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  a  ferromagnesian  sili- 
cate. They  are  always  present,  otherwise  the  rock  would  not  be 
granite.  Apatite,  magnetite,  titanite,  and  a  number  of  other  minerals 
are  accessory  in  granite,  because  they  may  be  present  or  absent  with- 
out affecting  the  kind  of  rock. 

Minerals  present  in  the  rock  at  the  time  of  its  origin  are  original 
or  primary  minerals.  The  others  now  present  are  secondary  minerals, 
in  that  they  originated  in  the  rock  after  it  was  formed.  Secondary 
mineralH  may  originate  within  a  rock  either  from  the  alteration  of 
primary  minerals  or  from  the  accession  of  new  material  from  without. 
Orthoclase,  which  is  an  original  constituent  of  granite,  is  frequently 
altered  to  muscovite,  quartz,  and  kaolin,  all  of  which,  when  so  derived, 
are  secondary  minerals.  A  granite  may  contain  at  the  same  time  not 
only  the  essential  and  original  quartz  and  muscovite,  but  also  some 
secondary  quartz  and  muscovite  which  have  resulted  from  the  altera- 
tion of  the  feldspar. 

The  mineral  matter  of  rocks  is  in  one  of  two  conditions,  either  amor- 
phous or  crystMine.  The  amorphous  condition  arises  in  the  solidifica- 
tion of  matter  from  a  molten  or  gelatinous  state  under  such  circum- 
stances as  prevent  its  crystallization.  In  thin  way  glasses  and  opals 
are  produced. 

The  degree  of  crystallization  in  solidification  from  a  molten  condition 
depends  chiefly  on  the  rate  of  cooling.  If  very  sudden,  practically  all 
the  material  becomes  glass,  but  in  other  cases,  where  the  cooling  is 
slower,  some  of  the  matter  crystallizes,  and  the  amount  that  becomes 
glass  grows  less  and  less  as  the  rate  of  cooling  decreases.  It  follows 
that,  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly  enough,  all  the  mineral  matter  will  crys- 
tallize and  the  rock  will  become  holocrystalline.  While  many  lavas, 
like  pumice  (59),  obsiditeku  (60),  and  perlite  (61),  are  glassy,  and  others, 
like  nevadlte  (64)  and  dolerite  (105),  are  holocrystalline,  a  large  num- 
ber of  volcanic  rocks,  like  many  basalts,  andesites,  and  rhyolites,  con- 
tain more  or  less  glassy  material.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
glassy  material  found  in  rocks  varies  greatly,  not  only  in  its  original 
constitution,  but  in  proi>ortion  to  the  degree  of  crystallization  in  the 
solidification  of  the  lava.  Under  the  microscoi>e  between  crossed  nicols 
glass  is  seen  to  be  isotropic  and  generally  to  contain  minute  but  more  or 
less  distinct  crystals. 

Opal  is  hydrated  silica;  composition,  SiO^+aq.  Like  glass,  it  is 
wholly  isotropic,  unless  affected  by  internal  strains  which^give  U^  anom- 
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alons  double  refraction.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6 ;  specific  gravity,  2.2 ;  infusi- 
ble,  and  so  distinguishable  from  glass,  which  is  fusible.  •  It  forms  irreg- 
ular patches,  strings,  and  veins,  as  well  as  pseudomorphs  after  various 
minerals,  in  altered  acid  eruptive  rocks.  Its  most  important  occurrence 
is  in  siliceous  sinter  deposited  by  many  hot  springs  and  geysers  (23),  and 
in  silicified  wood  (37). 

In  the  following  list  are  given  the  minerals  commonly  found  in  rocks, 
but  it  most  not  be  8upi>osed  that  all  are  equally  important  and  abun- 
dant. The  most  important  mineral  of  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  of 
mechanical  origin  is  quartz,  on  account  of  its  ability  to  withstand  attri- 
tion, as  well  as  its  resistance  to  solvents,  both  chemical  and  organic. 
Galcite  and  dolomite,  although  of  no  imi)ortance  among  sedimentary 
rocks  of  mechanical  origin,  are  of  greater  imi)ortance  than  quartz  in  the 
unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  of  chemical  and  organic  origin.  Among 
the  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  quartz,  the  feldspars,  nephelite, 
leucite,  the  amphiboles,  the  micas,  the  pyroxenes,  and  olivine  are  the 
most  important  rock-making  minerals,  and  are  generally  regarded  as 
of  prime  significance  in  their  classification.  Magnetite,  zircon,  and 
titanite  are  of  somewhat  less  importance,  while  the  scapolites,  garnet, 
tourmaline,  topaz,  epidote,  andalusite,  cyanite,  sillimanite,  staurolite, 
chlorite,  talc,  and  serpentine  are  of  nearly  equal  importance. 

MINBBALS  ILLUSTBATBD  BY  THIS   SBBEBS  OF  BOOK  SPECIMENS. 

The  minerals  of  the  succeeding  list  are  arranged  according  to  their 
systems  of  crystallization,  which  bring  together  generally  those  having 
simQar  optical  and  other  properties. 


Isametrio  tystem. 

Pyrite. 

Flnorite. 

HaUynite. 

Magnetite. 

Garnet. 

Noselite. 

Chromite. 

Lencite. 

Analcite. 

Spinel. 

Sodalite. 

Tetragonal  syatem. 

Perofskite. 

Entile. 

Zircon. 

Hexagonal  ayatetn. 

Graphite. 

Qnartz. 

Apatite. 

Pyrrhotite. 

Tridymite. 

Nephelite. 

Hematite. 

Calcite. 

Caiiorinite. 

Umenite-lenooxene. 

Dolomite. 

Orihorhombio  system. 

Tourmaline 

Marcaaite.  Pyroxenes  (orthorhombio).  Phrenite. 

AndalnfliteandChiaatolite.  Olivine.  Talc. 

Topaz.  Fayalite. 

Stanrolite.  Zoisite.  /^  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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Monoolinio  gjfstem. 

Qypaani. 

Pyroxenes  (monocliDic). 

Amphi  boles. 

Micas. 

Chlorite. 
£pidote. 
AUanite. 
Titanite. 

Triolinio  tyatem. 

ZeoUtes. 

Feldspars  (monoclinic) 

Feldspars  (tricUnio). 

Microcline. 

Homogeneous  aggregates. 

Plagioclase. 

SerpeDtine. 
Kaolin. 

Glaaconite. 

Limonite. 

MIKSRAL8  OP  THB  ISOMBTRIC  8T8TBM. 

Pyrite. — Disulphide  of  iron.  Oomposition,  FeS2.  Isometric.  When 
well  crystallized,  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  cubes  or  pentagonal 
dodecsJiedrons.  Fine-granular,  sometimes  radially  fibrous,  forming 
nodules.  Brittle;  hardness,  6  to  6.5.*  Specific  gravity,  4.8  to  5.2. 
Luster,  metallic;  color,  pale  brass-yellow.  Streak,  grajrish  black. 
Opaque.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  or  iu  a  closed  tube  gives 
off  sulphurous  odors  and  becomes  magnetic.  Often  occurs  as  crys- 
tals and  grains,  rarely  in  large  masses.  In  many  rocks,  both  sedimen- 
tary and  igneous,  but  is  always  an  accessory  constituent.  It  is  read- 
ily distinguished  by  its  color,  hardness,  and  chemical  reaction.  It 
occurs  as  small  grains,  generally  microscopic,  in  minette  (91),  campton- 
ite  (92),  diorite  (93),  garnetiferous  gabbro  (109),  and  hornblende-schist 
(131).  Marcasite  (page  37)  is  essentially  like  pyrite  in  all  respects 
excepting  crystallization  and  its  easier  alterability.  Instead  of  being 
isometric,  it  is  orthorhombic. 

Magnetite. — Magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Composition,  Pe304.  Isometric, 
octahedrons  common,  dodecahedrons  less  common,  and  generally  occurs 
in  irregular  grains.  When  massive,  often  granular.  Hardness,  5.5  to 
6.5.  Specific  gravity,  4.9  to  5.2.  Color,  iron  black.  Streak,  black. 
Opaque.  Strongly  magnetic.  Magnetite  occurs  occasionally  in  large 
deposits,  and  is  mined  as  a  valuable  ore  of  iron.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  accessory  constituents  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  in  which  it  occurs  as  microscopic  crystals  and  grains.  Being 
strongly  magnetic  it  is  readily  recognized.  It  forms  the  whole  of 
specimen  146,  but  iu  most  of  the  other  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks 
it  can  not  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  unless  the  rock  is 
powdered  and  brought  under  the  infiuence  of  a  magnet,  when  the  little 


■The  scale  of  hardness  hy  Mohs  and  that  of  fasibility  by  Von  Kobell,  used  in  these  descriptions,  are 
as  follows: 

Eardneas — 1.  Talc.  2.  Oypsnm.  3.  Calcite.  4.  Flnorite.  6.  Apatite.  6.  Feldspar.  7.  Qoarta. 
8.  Topaz.    9.  Corundum.     10.  Diamond. 

FusibiUty.  —  l.  Stibnite:  fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  in  lar^  fragments ;  2.  Xatrolite:  fusible 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle  in  small  fragments;  3.  Almandite  garnet:  invisible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
but  easily  fusible  before  a  blowpipe,  even  in  somewhat  large  pieces ;  4.  Green  actinolite :  fusible  before 
the  blowpipe  in  rather  fine  splinters ;  6.  Orthoclase:  fusible  before  the  blowpipe  in  finer  splinters; 
6.  Bronxite :  before  the  blowpipe  becomes  roonded  only  on  the  finest  points  and  thinnest  edges. 
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grains  of  magnetite  will  leap  fortlu  Grains  of  magnetite  resemble 
cbromite  and  ilmenite,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
strong  magnetism  and  the  lack  of  definite  blowpipe  reaction  showing 
the  presence  of  chromium  or  titanium. 

Chromite. — Isometric,  generally  in  regular  octahedrons.  Oomposi- 
tion,  FeGr204«  Oolor,  black,  but  in  thin  sections  by  transmitted  light, 
brown.  Hardness,  5.5.  Specific  gravity, -4.3  to  4.5,  It  commonly 
occurs  in  serpentine  and  oliyine  and  is  closely  related  to  picotite,  from 
which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  chromium  it  contains.  It 
occurs  in  the  olivine  of  saxonite  (114)  and  in  serpentine  (145). 

Spinels. — The  spinels  are  aluminous  minerals  whose  crystals  are 
regular  octahedrons.    The  common  varieties  are  given  in  the  table: 

Tlie  oomnum  rarietieM  of  spinel. 


Spinel 

PlMMUMte. 

Heroyvito 
Picotite... 


FormnlA. 


MgAl,04 Red 

(MgFe)(AlFe)j,04 Dark  green 

FeAl|04 Dark  green 

(Fe]dg)0( AlCr),04 Yellowish  brown  . 


Color. 


Specific 
gravity. 

8.5-4.1 
3.6 
3.9 
4.0 


8 
8 

8 


The  first  two  occur  most  commonly  in  gneiss,  while  the  last,  occurring 
in  eruptive  rocks,  is  generally  enveloped  by  olivine.  All  the  spinels 
are  accessory  minerals,  usually  small,  but  unchangeable,  for  they 
remain  perfectly  fresh  in  rocks  whose  other  minerals  are  decomposed. 
Although  the  spinels  occur  in  many  of  the  rocks  of  the  collection,  they 
are  most  common  in  the  olivine  of  the  basalts  and  peridotites,  but  are 
visible  only  in  thin  sections  with  the  aid  of  the  microscrope.  Picotite 
occurs  in  the  olivine  of  quartz-basalt  (101)  and  olivine  nodules  (104), 
and  pleonaste  has  been  observed  in  cortlandite  (113). 

Fluorite. — Calcium  fluoride.  Composition,  CaF2.  Isometric  crystals, 
usually  cubical.  Hardness,  4.  Specific  gravity,  3.1  to  3.25.  Luster, 
vitreous.  Color,  various,  usually  bright,  making  pretty  cabinet  speci- 
mens. Occurs  generally  in  veins,  and  rarely  in  small  particles  as  an 
accessory  constituent  of  rocks,  as  in  the  biotite-granite  (67)  of  Platte 
Canyon,  Colorado. 

Garnets, — Silicates  of  aluminum,  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  calcium, 
aud  magnesium.    The  principal  varieties  are  given  in  the  table: 

The  principal  varieties  of  garnet. 


Formula. 


Color. 


Specific 
gravity. 


Oroesnlarite CatAl,SisOu. 

Almandtte Fe|Al,SlsO,t . 

Melanite CasFeaSisO,t . 

Common  garnet. 


SpeMartlte. 
Pyrop* 


Isomorpbons  mixture  of  three  above. 


Mo,Al,Sl,0„. 
Mg>Al,Si,0„. 


Pale  green  or  yellow. . 

Red 

Black 

Reddish   brown,    yel- 
lowish red. 

Red  or  yellow 

Blood-red 


3.4-3.75 


8. 7-4. 3 
3.7-8.8 
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Isometric  crystals,  usually  rhombic  dodecahedrons.  Hardness,  6.5  to 
7.5.  Luster,  vitreous-resinous.  Transparent.  Sometimes  massive,  form- 
ing garnet  rock.  As  an  accessory  constituent  it  occurs  usually  in  crys- 
tals in  altered  rocks,  both  eruptive  and  sedimentary.  In  the  collection, 
crystals  of  common  garnet  appear  in  garnetiferous  gabbro  (109),  mica- 
schist  (130),  and  garnetiferous  hornblende-schist  (141).  Pyrope  appears 
in  kimberlite  (112). 

Leucite. — Silicate  of  aluminum  and  potassium.  Composition,  KAl- 
SiaOe.  Probably  isometric,  with  the  characteristic  roundish  crystals 
icositetrahedral,  generally  in  grains,  rarely  massive,  granular.  Hard- 
ness, 5.5  to  6.  Specific  gravity,  2.4  to  2.5.  Luster,  vitreous.  Color,  white 
or  gray.  Translucent  to  opaque.  Infusible,  but  decomposed  without 
gelatinization  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Resembles  analcite,  but  distin- 
guished by  infusibility  and  greater  hardness. 

In  thin  sections  under  the  microscope  leucite  is  polyhedral  or  round. 
Small  crystals  are  practically  isotropic,  but  larger  ones  show  compli- 
cated twinning  lamellae  between  crossed  nicols,  and  frequently  contain 
numerous  inclusions  arranged  in  zones.  Leucite  is  known 'only  in 
igneous  rocks,  chiefly  in  volcanics.  It  occurs  in  orendite  (72),  where, 
although  abundant,  it  can  be  seen  only  in  the  thin  section  with  the 
microscope. 

8od<ilite, — Chlorosilicate  of  aluminum  and  sodium.  Composition, 
^NaiAlsCISisOis.  Isometric.  Crystals  dodecahedral  or  octahedral. 
Hardness,  5.5  to  6.  Specific  gravity,  2.1  to  2.3.  Luster,  vitreous.  Color, 
blue,  greenish,  or  gray.  Easily  and  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  standing,  gelatinous  silica  separates  out,  and  when  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  crystals  of  common  salt  appear.  Heated  in  a  closed 
tube,  blue  varieties  become  white.  Before  the  blowpipe,  at  3.5  they 
fuse,  with  intumescence,  to  a  colorless  glass. 

Under  the  microscope,  cross  sections  of  its  crystals  are  qaadratic  or 
hexagonal,  and  appear  isotropic,  with  a  low  index  of  refraction.  Soda- 
lite  occurs  chiefly  in  granular-crystalline  igneous  rocks  of  the  nephelite- 
leucite  series.  It  occurs  in  some  parts  of  pulaskite  (74),  and  also  in  the 
nephelite-syenite  (77)  of  Litchfield,  Maine,  where  its  small  blue  grains 
may  be  seen  occasionally  in  a  hand  specimen. 

Hauynite  and  noselite, — Salphureto-silicate  of  aluminum,  sodium,  cal- 
cium. Composition,  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  Ka5Ala(S04)Si30i2 
and  Na3CaAl3(S04)SiaOi2.  The  members  rich  in  sodium  are  called 
noselitej  while  those  rich  in  calciam  are  called  haiiynite.  Isometric 
crystals  as  in  sodalite.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6.  Specific  gravity,  2.3  to 
2.5.  Color,  blue,  gray,  red,  or  various.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  unlike 
sodalite  it  retains  its  color,  but  before  the  blowpipe  at  4.5  it  fuses  to  a 
white  glass. 

Both  hauynite  and  noselite  gelatinize  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
on  evaporation  abundant  needles  of  gypsum  are  found  in  the  case  of 
haiiynite,  but  few  or  none  in  the  case  of  noselite.    Noa^lite  in  some 
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rocks  bsks  a  characteristic  dark  border.  Uaiiyiiite  aud  uoBciite  are  fre- 
quently full  of  inclusions.  Hatlynite  occurs  in  the  theralite  (75)  of 
Gordons  Butte,  Montana. 

Analdte, — Hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum  and  sodiam.  Gomposition, 
NaAlSiaOtiHjO.  It  is  one  of  the  zeolites,  and,  although  sometimes  a 
t)rimary  constituent,  in  this  series  of  rocks  it  is  always  a  secondary  min- 
eral, frequently  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  nephelite  or  leucite. 
It  resembles  leucite,  and  may  be  distingpished  by  fusing  at  2.5  and 
gelatinizing  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  ocodm  in  the  grouudmass  of  x>or- 
phyritic  theralite  (76),  and  possibly  also  in  camptonite  (92). 

PerofsMte, — Calcium  titanate.  Composition,  CaTiOs.  Isometric. 
Crystals  generally  very  small  octahedrons  or  rounded  grains.  Hard- 
ness, ^,^.  Specific  gravity,  4.1  to  4.4.  Luster,  metallic.  Grayish 
yellow  or  brown.  Has  high  index  of  refraction  and  anomalous  double 
refraction.  It  frequently  occurs  in  melilite,  nephelite,  and  leucite 
rocks,  and  also  in  some  peridotites.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  kimberlite 
(112),  bat  can  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

HINERA.1^   OF   THB  TKTR AGONAL  SYSTEM. 

Buttle. — Titanic  oxide.  Comi)osition,  TiOx.  Tetragonal  crystals, 
generally  prismatic  but  sometimes  in  grains,  and  also  extremely 
minute  microscopic  crystals  in  certain  schists  and  slates.  Hardness, 
C  to  G.5.  Specific  gravity,  4.19  to  4,25.  Luster,  metallic,  adamantine. 
Color,  yellow,  brownish,  or  red.  High  index  of  refraction.  Not  affectod 
by  acids.  It  is  often  an  original  accessory  mineral,  but  in  other  cases 
it  appears  to  be  secondary  from  titanite  or  ilmenite,  Eutile  is  common 
in  gneisses,  mica-schist,  and  rocks  rich  in  hornblende  and  augite.  The 
hairlike  crystals  often  seen  in  quartz  are  supposed  to  be  ratile.  It 
occurs  in  the  quartzite  of  Eureka,  Nevada  (118),  the  ])hyllite  of  Ladies- 
biurg,  Maryland  (126),  and  the  schistose  bio tite  gneiss  of  Manhattan 
Island  (132), 

Zircon. — Silicate  of  zirconium.  Composition,  ZrSi04.  Tetragonal. 
Crystals  usually  small,  square  prisms,  ending  in  pyramids.  Hardness, 
7.5.  Specific  gravity,  4.05  to  4.75.  Colorless  to  yellow,  pink,  violet,  or 
brownish.  Luster,  adamantine,  translucent.  Double  refraction  strong, 
with  high  index  of  refraction.  Infusible,  not  affected  by  acids  except- 
ing by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  when  the  mineral  is  in  powdered 
form. 

Zircon  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  original  accessory  min- 
erals in  many  igneous  rocks  as  well  as  metamorphosed  sediments. 
Like  spinel,  it  does  not  decompose  readily,  but  remains  unaltered  in 
the  residual  material  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  which  it  was  contained. 
It  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  washing  such  material.  It  is  con- 
tained in  hornblende-biotite-granite  (68),  nephelite  syenite  (77),  schis- 
tose biotite-gneiss  (132),  and  many  other  specimens  of  this  series. 
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MINERALS  OP  THE  HEXAGONAL  BYBTBM. 


Oraphite. — ^Nearly  pare  carbon.  Hexagoual  crystals,  flat  six-sided 
tables,  aud  foliated  grains.  Hardness,  I  to  2.  Specific  gmvity,  2.09 
to  2.23.  Luster,  metallic.  Color,  iron-black.  Opaque.  Thin  lameUiie, 
flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Feel,  greasy.  Infusible  and  not  affected  by 
acids.  It  is  widely  disseminated  as  a  pigment  in  the  older  metamor- 
phic  rocks  and  occasionally  occurs  in  beds.  It  occurs  in  metamori)hic 
conglomerate  (128t). 

Pyrrhotite. — Sulphide  of  iron,  often  containing  nickel.  Composition, 
chiefly  FcrSg  to  PenS^.  Irregular  opaque  grains  of  a  bronze-yellow  to 
copper-red  color  and  metallic  luster.  Magnetic,  and  thus  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  pyrite.  Occurs  in  cortlandite  (113),  but  is  usually 
microscopic;  occasionally  it  may  be  seen  among  the  scales  of  talc  in 
steatite  (142). 

Hematite. — Ferric  oxide.  Composition,  FcjOa.  Hexagonal.  Crystals 
usually  thin  hexagonal  plates.  In  transmitted  light,  blood-red.  Luster 
of  crystals  splendent,  hence  trailed  si>ecular  iron.  Sometimes  irregular 
scales.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5.  Specific  gravity,  4.5  to  5.3.  Color,  iron- 
black  to  red.  Streak,  red.  Usually  opaque,  but  when  thin  enough  to 
be  transparent  is  blood-red  in  transmitted  light.  Is  infusible,  but 
becomes  magnetic  when  heated. 

Micaceous  hematite  and  red  hematite  of  themselves  form  rock  masses, 
often  of  large  size,  occurring  in  beds  among  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
chiefly  Archeau.  Specular  iron  is  widely  distributed  as  an  accessory 
constituent  of  acid  eruptive  rocks.  It  is  one  of  the  first  minerals  to 
crystallize,  and  in  the  form  of  minute  red  scales  is  usually  included  by 
the  minerals  of  later  crystallization.  Occurs  forming  almost  the  whole 
of  specimen  121,  and  also  in  52  and  120,  as  well  as  in  many  others. 

Ilmenite, — Mainly  ferrous  titanate,  but  variable  in  composition. 
Formula  commonly  FeTiOs.  Hexagonal.  Crystals  rhombohedral,  but 
generally  in  irregular  grains.  Hardness,  5  to  6.  Specific  gravity,  4.5 
to  5.2.  Color,  black  and  opaque.  Luster,  submetallic.  Streak,  nearly 
black.  Not  magnetic,  or  feebly  magnetic;  less  so  than  magnetite.  It 
frequently  alters  to  a  white  or  yellowish-brown,  strongly  reiracting 
substance,  called  leucoxeue,  which,  although  it  contains  titanium,  ia  of 
variable  chemical  coni[)Osition.  Ilmenite  is  a  widely  distributed  ingre- 
dient of  eruptive  rocks,  especially  diorite,  diabase,  gabbro,  and  perido- 
tite,  and  is  found  less*  frequently  in  metamorphic  sedimentary  rocks. 
It  occurs  in  kimberlite  (112).  Leucoxene  occurs  in  aporhyolite  (136) 
and  in  the  residual  sand  of  diabase  (148). 

Quartz. — Pure  or  nearly  pure  silica.  Composition,  Si02.  Hexagonal. 
Six-Fided  prisms  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids.  In  eruptive  rocks 
the  prismatic  faces  are  very  short  or  altogether  absent,  so  that  the  faces 
of  the  two  terminal  pyramids  come  together,  forming  bi-pyramidal 
crystals.  Hardness,  7.  Specific  gravity,  2.6.  Generally  colorless  in 
rocks,  but  sometimes  smoky  or  bluish.  ^  I 
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Under  the  microscope  it  is  clear  and  transparent.  It  is  nniaxially 
positive,  and  these  features  usually  distinguish  it  from  other  minerals 
with  which  it  is  associated.  It  often  contains  numerous  extremely 
minute  cavities  filled  with  water  or  liquid  carbon  dioxide  in  which  there 
is  a  bubble  in  continuous  rapid  motion. 

Quartz  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  widely  distributed  of  all 
rock-forming  minerals,  in  both  altered  and  unaltered  sedimentary  and 
igneous  rocks.  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite,  quartz-diorite, 
rhyolite,  and  dacite,  as  well  as  of  quartzite,  many  gneisses,  schists,  and 
sandstones. 

Bock-making  quartz  occurs  in  three  phases:  granitic  phase,  porphy- 
ritic  phase,  and  clastic  phase. 

Granitic  quartz  is  such  as  occurs  in  granite.  It  is  the  youngest  origi- 
nal constituent  of  the  rock,  and  tills  the  irregular  spaces  left  between 
the  other  minerals.  Its  form  is  therefore  determined  by  its  surround- 
ings— that  is,  it  is  allotriomorphic.  It  is  usually  filled  with  fluid  inclu- 
sions. The  quartz  in  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  similar  crystalline 
rocks  is  irreguhir,  granular,  and  closely  related  to  granitic  quartz.  It 
forms  veins  and  sometimes  contains  gold.  In  California  the  auriferous 
gravels  are  derived  from  rocks  containing  such  veius.  Granitic  quartz 
is  well  illustrated  by  that  in  the  granites  (66  to  69);  and  that  in  many 
of  the  gneisses  (132  and  137),  schists  (119,  129  to  131),  and  veins  (25) 
is  closely  related  to  it.  Jaspilite  (120)  is  composed  largely  of  quartz 
of  this  character. 

Porphyritic  quartz  usually  has  well-developed  crystal  form — that  is, 
it  is  idiomorphic.  Fluid  inclusions  are  common,  but  not  so  abundant  as 
in  granitic  quartz,  and,  furthermore,  porphyritic  quartz  often  contains 
glass  inclusions.  In  many  cases  crystals  of  porphyritic  quartz  have 
been  corroded  by  the  magma  in  which  they  originated  and  reduced  to 
round  grains;  that  is,  they  have  become  anhedral  (90)  or  are  completely 
destroyed.  Porphyritic  quartz  is  illustrated  by  nevadite  (64)  and  dacite- 
porphyry  (90).    It  belongs  wholly  to  igneous  rocks. 

Clastic  quartz  is  such  as  is  found  in  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
of  sedimentary  origin.  It  is  illustrated  in  specimens  ,3  to  5,  10,  12 
to  19.  Some  of  the  quartz  found  in  rocks  is  occasionally  in  the  form  of 
chalcedony,  which  is  optically  negative  and  usually  fibrous.  Of  such 
material  agates  are  composed.  Silica  in  the  amorphous  state  usually 
contains  water  and  is  called  opal. 

Tridymite. — Pure  silica.  Composition,  Si02,  like  quartz.  Hexagonal 
crystals,  usually  minute,  thin  tabular  forms.  Imbricated,  like  tiles 
on  a  roof.  Within  rocks  tridymite  is  always  of  microscopic  dimensions. 
It  is  found  chiefly,  almost  exclusively,  in  acid  volcanic  rocks.  It  occurs 
in  lithoidite  (62)  and  aporhyolite  (136). 

CaUnte. — Calcium  carbonate.  Composition,  CaCOa.  Hexagonal, 
Crystals  rhombohedral,  but  massive  in  limestone.  Hardness,  2.5  to  3.5. 
Specific  gravity,  2.5  to  2.7.    Rhombohedral  cleavage  perfect,  sa  that  it 
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may  generally  be  split  with  ease  into  rhombohedrons.  Sometimes  col- 
orless and  transparent  (Iceland  spar)  and  used  to  illustrate  double 
refrnction.  By  placing  it  on  a  dot  on  white  paper  two  dots  api)ear. 
Often  yellowish  gray  or  white.  Infusible,  but  glows  and  becomes  lime. 
EiOfervesces  readily  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid.  When  powdered,  will 
effervesce  in  strong  vinegar. 

Calcite  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  widely  <li8tributed  of  min- 
erals in  rocks.  It  forms  essentially  the  whole  of  many  limestones  (28 
to  31,  39,  40,  42,  etc.),  is  the  cementing  material  in  calcareous  frag- 
mental  rocks  (12),  and  is  generally  abundant  in  the  altered  basic 
eruptives. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  usually  clear  and  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  cleavage — two  sets  of  lines  crossing  at  an  acute  angle — and  its 
peculiar  pinkish-yellow  gray,  often  irridescent,  colors  between  crossed 
nicols. 

Dolomite, — Carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  Composition, 
(CaMg)C03,  in  which  varying  amounts  of  magnesia  may  be  replaced  by 
iron  or  manganese.  Hexagonal.  Crystals,  cleavage,  color,  and  optical 
and  other  properties  very  like  those  of  calcite,  but  it  may  usually  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  means  of  the  characteristic  that,  unless 
powdered,  it  does  not  eflervesce  readily  in  acetic  or  cold  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Hardness,  3.5  to  4.    Specific  gravity,  2.8  to  2.9. 

Dolomite,  like  calcite,  is  widely  distributed,  often  in  crystals  whose 
cross  sections  under  the  microscope  appear  triangular,  six-sided,  or 
rhombic.  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  limestone  and  massive  dolo- 
mites. Much  of  the  limestone  in  the  United  States  is  dolomite.  It 
occurs  in  specimens  116  and  117  of  the  collection,  also  as  a  secondary 
product  in  the  kimberlite  (112)  of  Kentucky. 

Apatite. — Calcium  phosphate  -f  calcium  chloride  or  fiuoride.  Conipo- 
position,  3(Ca3P208)+Ca(ClFl)2.  Hexagonal,  crystals  generally  micro- 
scopic, six-sided  prisms.  Granular  in  crystalline  schists.  Harilness,  5. 
Specific  gnivity,  3.16  to  3.22.  Usually  colorless  or  whitish  under  the 
microscope.  Rather  high  index  of  refraction,  so  as  to  appear  to  stand  nj) 
in  surrounding- minerals  of  later  crystallization  by  which  it  is  included. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  gelatinization,  and  the  solution  gives, 
with  ammonium  molybdate,  a  yellow  precipitate.  Moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  heated,  it  colors  the  fiame  pale  bluish  green.  This  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  nephelite,  with  which  it  is  often  associated.  Widely 
distributed  as  an  original  accessory  constituent  of  granular  igneous 
rocks;  common,  but  less  abundant,  in  basic  lavas.  Beddish-brown 
grains  of  apatite  may  be  seen  in  the  niagnetite  (146)  from  Port  Henry, 
New  York.  It  is  a  microscopic  constituent  of  granite  (68),  pulaskite 
(74),  nephelite-syenite  (78),  dacite-porphyry  (90),  and  many  other  rocks 
of  this  series. 

Nephelite, — Silicate  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  aluminum.  Composi- 
tion probably  !NaAlSi04,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  N^  is  generally 
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replaced  by  K.  Hexagonal.  Crystals  six-sided  prisms,  or  massive. 
Hardness,  5.5  to  6.  Specific  gravity,  2.6.  Colorless.  Lnster  vitreons 
in  crystals,  but  greasy  when  massive.  Fuses  at  3.5  into  colorless  glass. 
Gelatinizes  in  acid.  The  glassy  colorless  variety  in  younger  volcanic 
ro(*ks  is  nephelite;  the  massive  form,  usually  with  greasy  luster  and 
often  colored,  in  intrusive  rocks  is  sometimes  called  eUolits.  They  are 
identical  in  chemical  composition.  Nephelite  readily  alters  to  zeolites. 
They  are  essential  constituents  of  a  whole  series  of  extrusive  and  intru- 
sive igneous  rocks.  Kephelite  occurs  in  phonolite  (73),  pulaskite  (74), 
theralite  (75  and  76),  and,  in  the  phase  commonly  called  eleolite,  in 
nephelite-syenite  (77  and  78). 

Cancrinite. — Silicate  and  carbonate  of  aluminum,  sodium,  and  hydro- 
gen. Composition,  Na4HAl3(C03)Si30i2.  Hexagonal.  Crystals  columnar 
and  massive.  Hardness,  5  to  6.  Specific  gravity,  2.42  to  2.5.  Colorless 
and  iransparent  when  fresh,  but  frequently  yellow  and  of  other  colors. 
Fuses  easily,  effervesces  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  heated  gelati- 
nizes. Like  nephelite,  cancrinite  alters  to  zeolites,  and  as  yet  has  been 
found  only  in  nephelite-syenite.  It  occurs  in  that  of  Litchfield,  Maine 
(77),  usually  as  conspicuous  yellowish  grains. 

TotfrmaZtn^.— Silicate  and  borate  of  aluminum,  magnesiam,  and  iron; 
of  complicated  composition.  Hexagonal.  Crystals  usually  three-sided. 
Uardness,  7  to  7.5.  Specific  gravity,  2.94  to  3.24.  Color,  usually  black ; 
luster,  vitreous.  Iteadily  distinguished  under  the  microscope  by  its 
strong  absorption  when  the  longer  axis  of  the  section  is  perpendicular 
to  the  short  diagonal  of  the  x>olarizer.  Tourmaline  occurs  in  granitic 
igneous  rocks,  especially  near  the  borders  of  regions  of  contact  meta- 
morphism  and  in  fissure  veins.  It  occurs  commonly  also  in  the  members 
of  the  crystalline  schists;  for  example,  mica  schist  (130)  and  quartz- 
schist  (119).    It  occurs  also  in  phyllite  (126)  and  other  altered  rocks. 

MINBUAL8  OF  THB  ORTHOKHOMBIC   SYSTEM. 

Marcasite. — Iron  disulphide.  Composition,  FeSj.  Orthorhombic. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal  or  in  a  closed  tube,  gives  off  sulphurous 
fumes  and  becomes  magnetic.  Color,  pale  bronze-yellow.  Like  pyrite' 
iu  all  essential  respects,  excepting  form  of  crystallization,  by  which 
means  alone  are  the  two  distinguishable.  Marcasite  alters  much  more 
easily  than  pyrite.  Marcasite  is  illustrated  by  specimen  35.  The  gen- 
eral form  of  its  crystals  is  suggested  by  the  points  projecting  from 
the  surface  of  the  nodule.  Both  pyrite  and  marcasite  readily  change 
to  limonite.  In  specimen  35  the  marcasite  is  almost  wholly  changed  to 
limonite. 

Andalusite  and  chicistolite. — Aluminum  silicate.  Composition,  Al2Si05. 
Orthorhombic,  Crystals  generally  in  square  thick-set  prisms,  rarely 
iu  rounded  grains.  Hardness,  7  to  7.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.1  to  3.2. 
Color,  various,  often  reddish  brown  or  dark;  under  the  microscope 
usoallv colorless  or  reddish;  when  colored,  is  pleochroic.    Transparent^ 
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replaced  Cleavage  qaite  perfect,  parallel  to  prismatic  faces.  Infusible. 
Saturated  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition  and  then  again  ignited, 
becomes  blue.  Occurs  in  argillaceous  rocks  affected  by  contact  meta- 
morphism,  less  commonly  in  mica-schists  and  gneisses  of  the  Arcbean, 
and  rarely  in  granites. 

Chiastolite  is  andalusite  containing  carbonaceous  matter  so  arranged 
as  to  form  light  and  dark  squares  or  a  cross  on  a  cross  section  of  a 
crystal.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  some  zones  of  contact  metamor- 
pbism,  and  is  well  illustrated'  by  the  chiastolite-schist  (135)  near 
Mariposa,  California. 

Topaz. — A  fluosilicate  of  aluminum.  Composition,  Al2Si04F2.  Ortho- 
rhombic.  Crystals  usually  short,  flattish  prisms,  rarely  in  grains. 
Hardness,  8.  Specific  gravity,  3.62  to  3.56.  Color,  light  yellow,  blue, 
or  colorless.  Transparent,  infusible,  and  only  partially  attacked  by 
snl])huric  acid.  Often  contains  inclusions  of  hematite  and  ilmenite 
and  minute  cavities  filled  with  water  or  carbonic  acid  in  a  liquid  state. 

Crystals  of  topaz  occasionally  occur  in  cavities  of  the  rhyolite 
(nevadite,  04)  of  Chalk  Mountain,  Colorado. 

Staurolite, — Silicate  of  iron  and  aluminum.  (Composition,  IIAUFe- 
Si20,3.  Orthorhombic.  Generally  crystallized  in  short  prisms,  often 
twinned,  forming  a  cross.  Hardness,  7  to  7.5.  Specific  gravity, 
3.3  to  3.8.  Color,  usually  brownish;  under  the  microscope  pleochroic. 
High  index  of  refraction,  and  yields  brilliant  colors  between  crossed 
nicols. 

Staurolite  does  not  occur  in  igneous  rocks,  but  api)ears  in  crystalline 
rocks,  esi)ecially  of  the  Archean,  in  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  others  poor 
in  amphibole.  It  is  found  also  in  rocks  highly  altered  by  contact  meta- 
morphism,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  prominent  crystals  in  the  stauro- 
lite-mica  schist  (133)  of  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire. 

Pyroxenes. — The  pyroxenes  are  silicates  chiefly  of  iron,  magnesium, 
and  calcium,  and  form  a  series  with  considerable  range  of  chemical 
composition.  With  the  amphiboles,  micas,  and  olivine  they  are  the 
most  important  rock-forming  ferromagnesian  silicates  in  igneous  masses. 
Pyroxenes  may  be  divided  according  to  their  crystallization  into  three 
groups — rhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic.  At  this  i)lace  only  the 
rhombic  pyroxenes,  enstatite,  hronzite^  and  hypersfhenej  will  be  consid- 
ered. Their  crystals  are  prismatic.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  pinacoidal 
planes  is  sometimes  better  developed  than  that  of  the  prismatic  planes. 
Enstatite  contains  less  than  5  per  cent  of  iron,  bronzite  from  5  to  1 1 
per  cent,  and  hypersthene  over  14  per  cent  While  enstatite  in  thin 
sections  is  colorless  and  not  pleochroic,  hypersthene  is  usually  greenish, 
light  red,  or  brownish,  and  strongly  pleochroic.  The  most  important 
distinguishing  featnre  under  the  microscope  is  the  parallel  extinction 
in  prismatic  sections  and  distinct  rectangular  cleavage  in  cross  sec- 
tions, which  are  usually  octagonal,  with  fonr  of  the  sides  larger  than 
the  others. 
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The  orthorhombic  pyroxenes,  especially  hyx)erstliene,  are  important 
rock-forming  minerals,  occurring  in  many  andesites  and  basalts,  as  well 
as  gabbros  and  peridotites,  but  are  of  little  consequence  in  rocks  of 
sedimentary  origin,  either  unaltered  or  metamorphic. 

Enstatite  (MgSiOa)  occurs  as  an  essential  constituent  in  saxonite 
(114),  also  in  some  of  the  olivine  nodules  (104),  and  occasionally  in 
basalt.  It  occurs  also  in  the  pyroxenite  (110)  from  near  Baltimore. 
Eronzite  occurs  in  the  feldspathic  peridotite  (111)  of  the  same  region. 
Hypersthene occurs  in  hyperstheneandesites (86 and  87), and  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  gabbro  (108)  of  Mount  Hope. 

A  fibrous  substance  having  the  composition  of  serpentine,  but  usually 
forming  pseudomorphs,  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  orthorhombic 
pyroxene,  is  hastite.    It  occurs  in  peridotite  from  near  Baltimore  (111). 

Olivine, — Silicate  of  magnesium  and  iron.  Composition,  (MgFe)2- 
SiO^.  Orthorhombic.  Crystals  short,  prismatic.  Sections  usually  four, 
six,  or  eight  sided.  Often  granular.  Hardness,  6.5  to  7.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 3.3  to  3.45.  Colorless  or  yellowish.  Decomposed,  with  separation  of 
gelatinous  sUica,  by  heated  hydrochloric  acid.  Under  the  microscope, 
in  thin  section,  olivine  is  seen  to  be  without  distinct  cleavage  and  to 
have  a  high  index  of  refraction.  Its  rough  surface  apparently  rises 
above  the  adjacent  minerals,  and  becomes  brilliantly  colored  between 
crossed  nicols. 

Three  phases  of  olivine  have  been  distinguished:  (1)  That  of  gran- 
ular igneous  rocks,  such  as  olivine-gabbros  and  peridotites,  where  it  is 
granular;  (2)  that  of  jwrphyritic  igneous  rocks,  where  it  forms  promi- 
nent crystals,  as  in  many  basalts;  (3)  that  of  crystalline  schists,  where 
it  occurs  as  an  accessory  constituent.  In  the  first  two  cases  it  is  one 
of  the  minerals  which  crystallize  early  in  the  solidifying  molten  mat 
ter,  and  includes  only  such  minerals  as  magnetite,  ilmenite,  picotite, 
etc.,  of  earlier  crystallization.  In  igneous  rocks  it  is  always  an  original, 
and  generally  an  essential,  constituent. 

Olivine  alters  to  calcium  carbonate,  iron  oxide,  silica,  and  serpentine, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  masses  of  serpentine  exposed  among  the 
metamorphic  rocks  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  rocks  rich  in 
olivine.  The  process  will  be  described  under  rocks  of  the  peridotite 
series  (110  to  114)  and  serpentine  (145).  Specimens  104  and  114  illus- 
trate granular  olivine.  The  porphyritic  form  may  be  seen  in  porphy- 
ritic  theralite  (76);  also  in  kimberlite,  as  illustrated  in  PI.  XXXIX. 

Fayalite. — Silicate  of  iron.  Composition,  Fe2Si04.  Orthorhombic, 
usually  in  minute  tabular  crystals.  Hardness,  6.5.  Specific  gravity, 
about  4.  Color,  light  yellow,  but  upon  exposure  generally  becomes 
opaque,  dark  brown,  or  black.  Fuses  readily  to  magnetic  globule  and 
gelatinizes  in  acids.  The  minute  nonmagnetic  crystals  in  the  lithophysie 
of  specimen  (62)  are  fayalite. 

Zounte. — Silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminum.  Composition,  HCazAlr 
SisOia.   Orthorhombic.    Usually  in  columnar  aggregates.    Hardness^  6. 
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Specific  gravity,  3.25  to  3.36.  Has  two  cleavages,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  one  perfect  and  the  other  imperfect.  Usually  colorless  or 
gray,  index  of  refraction  high,  bat  doable  refraction  low,  and  between 
crossed  nicols  its  color  is  a  feeble  bine.  Epidote,  which  it  resembles, 
gives  brilliant  colors  between  crossed  nicols. 

It  occurs  in  some  altered  gabbros  (143),  and  more  commonly  in  horn- 
blende-schists (I31t),  bat  is  much  less  common  than  epidote. 

Prehnite. — A  silicate  of  lime  and  aluminnm.  Composition,  H2Ca2Al2- 
Si30i2.  Orthorhombic,  but  usually  in  irregular  plates.  Hardness,  G  to  G.5. 
Specific  gravity,  2.8  to  2.05.  Colorless  or  greenish.  Fuses  at  2  with 
intumescence,  and  then  readily  gelatinizes  in  acid.  Occurs  only  as  a 
secondary  mineral  in  basic  eruptive  rocks  (102),  but  occasionally  may 
be  an  original  constituent  of  calcareous  i*ocks  and  crystalline  schists. 

Talc. — Hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium.  Composition,  MgaHsSitOu. 
Orthorhombic.  Usually  occurs  in  plates  or  rods.  Basal  cleavage 
perfect,  giving  it  a  foliation  like  mica,  but  soft  (hardness,  1),  and  not 
elastic.  Specific  gravity,  2.8.  Colorless  in  thin  scales,  but  in  larger 
bodies  usually  greenish  or  gray,  with  pearly  luster  and  greasy  feel. 
Like  muscovite,  gives  brilliant  colors  between  crossed  nicols,  but  may 
be  distingaished  by  the  fact  that  after  ignition,  if  it  is  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  heated  again,  it  becomes  when 
cooled  pale  red. 

Talc  is  an  essential  constituent  of  talc-schist  and  steatite  (142),  and  is 
not  uncommon  amoug  metamorpbic  rocks.  In  basic  eruptive  ro(;i£S  it 
sometimes  appears  as  a  secondary  mineral,  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  hornblende. 

Mnt^ERALS  OF  THE   MOKOCLINIC  SYSTEM. 

Oypsum. — Hydrous  calcium  sulphate.  Composition,  CaS04+2aq. 
Monoclinii*.,  crystals  tabular,  but  in  rocks  generally  irregular,  granular, 
lamellar,  or  fibrous  aggregates.  Hardness,  2.  Specific  gravity,  2.2  to 
2.4.  Colorless  to  gray  and  yellowish.  Yields  water  in  a  closed  tube, 
is  slowly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  gelatinization  or  effer- 
vescence, and  fuses  rather  easily.  Occurs  in  beds  as  gypsum  rock. 
It  is  of  chemical  origin  and  is  interstratified  with  other  sedimentary 
rocks. 

Pyroxenes  (monoclinie). — The  pyroxenes  are  silicates,  chiefly  of  iron, 
magnesium,  and  calcium,  with  sufiicient  variation  in  chemical  comix)- 
sit  ion  and  physical  properties  to  give  rise  to  a  number  of  species.  The 
orthorhombic  pyroxenes  are  treated  on  page  38.  The  only  monoclinie 
forms  which  appear  in  this  series  of  rocks  are  augitCj  diallagej  diopaidej 
and  cegirite.  Crystals,  short  prismatic.  Also  in  irregular  grains. 
Hardness,  5  to  6.  Specific  gravity,  3.23  to  3.5.  Color,  grayish  white, 
ranging  through  green  and  black.  By  transmitted  light  it  is  usually 
greenish,  yellowish,  or  pale  brownish.  Sections  parallel  to  the  prism 
show  one  cleavage,  and  between  crossed  nicols  the  extinction  angle 
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may  be  as  large  as  45^.  Corresponding  sections  of  orthorhombic  pyrox- 
enes have  parallel  extinction,  and  those  of  ampliibole  only  a  small 
extinction  angle.  Cross  sections  are  often  nearly  square,  with  slightly 
truncated  comers,  or  octagonal,  with  sides  of  nearly  equal  length. 
They  show  two  directions  of  cleavage  nearly  at  right  angles.  Diallage 
differs  from  augke  in  having,  besides  prismatic  cleavage,  a  distinct 
parting,  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid,  giving  diallage  a  more  or  less 
lamellar  structure.  Like  bronzite,  diallage  often  contains  minute 
inclusions  which  give  it  a  metallic  sheen. 

Augite  is  one  of  the  most  common  essential  primary  minerals  in  igne- 
ous rocks.  The  phenocrysts  of  dolerite  (105)  and  tlieralite  (76)  are 
augite.  In  granular  form  augite  constitutes  a  large  part  of  diabase 
(106),  basalt  (95  to  102),  and  quartz-norite-gneiss  (140).  It  occurs  as  an 
accessory  constituent  in  many  eruptive  rocks.  Among  metamorphic 
rocks  it  is  not  common,  for  in  the  process  of  dyuamo-metamorpliism 
augite  is  usually  changed  to  hornblende. 

Diallage  has  rather  limited  distribution,  occurring  with  olivine  form- 
ing nodules  in  l)asalt  (104),  in  olivine-diabase  (107),  and  as  an  essential 
constituent  in  gabbros  (108  and  109).  Diopside  (malacolite)  is  a  mono- 
clinic  pyroxene,  poor  in  alumina  and  without  lamination  parallel  to  the 
orthopinacoid.  It  occurs  in  puhiskite  (74),  basalts  ( 102),  and  pyroxenite 
(110),  as  well  as  in  some  olivine  nodules  (104)  and  some  of  the  Archean 
granites  and  limestones.  Acmite  and  sBgirite  are  forms  rich  in  sodium 
and  iron,  ^girite  occurs  in  the  theralite  (75  and  76)  of  Crazy  Moun- 
tains, Montana. 

Amphibole. — The  amphiboles  are  silicates,  mainly  of  magnesium  and 
calcium,  in  which  the  former  predominates  over  the  latter.  The  ortho- 
rhombic  forms  do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  rocks  of  this  series.  Only 
the  mouoclinic  forms  will  be  considered.  Crystals  prismatic,  with 
cleavage  angle  120<=>,  well  marked  and  (characteristic.  Hardness,  5  to  6. 
Specific  gravity,  2.9  to  3.55.  Not  affected  by  acids.  Color,  various. 
The  colorless  or  white  variety  is  tremolite.  The  green  is  aetinolite^  arf- 
redsonitej  or  uralite.  The  black  and  brown  are  hornblende  or  griineritej 
and  the  blue  is  generally  glaucophane. 

Cross  sections  of  amphibole  prisms  are  four  or  six  sided,  with  promi- 
nent cleavage  lines  parallel  to  the  principal  sides  and  crossing  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  124^.  In  prismatic  sections  the  extinction  angle 
is  small,  which  distinguishes  it  from  augite.  Pleochroism  usually 
strong  in  green,  brown,  and  blue  amphiboles.  The  cleavage,  angle  of 
extinction,  and  pleochroism  distinguish  the  amphiboles  from  the 
pyroxenes,  which  they  so  closely  resemble  chemically. 

Tremolite  (CaMg3Si|0]2)  occurs  as  lamellar  masses  or  crystals  in 
Archean  limestones,  silicate  hornfels,  and  some  serpentines.  Actino- 
lite  occurs  in  many  green  schists  of  the  Archean.  It  occurs  also  as 
tufts  of  radiating  needles  in  the  cortlandit<>  (113)  of  Stony  Point,  New 
York.    Common  black  hornblende  is  an  essential  constituent>of  hmnn- 
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blende-granite  (69),  many  dacites  (81  and  82),  hornblendivandesites 
(83  to  85),  camptonite  (92),  and  cortlandite  (113)  among  igneous  rocks. 
In  hornblende-scbist  (131)  and  garnetiferous  hornblende-schist  (141)  the 
liomblende  is  green.  Arfvedsonite  occurs  in  leneite  and  nephelite  rocks 
(pulaskite  74),  grilnerite  in  rocks  rich  in  iron  (hematite  121),  and  glau- 
cophane  in  glaucophane-schists,  not  rejireseuted  in  this  series.  Uralite 
and  fibrous  green  hornblende  occur  in  metamorphic  rocks,  and  are 
usually  paramorphic  after  pyroxene.  As  such,  uralite  occurs  in  horn- 
blende-gabbro-gueiss  (143  and  144). 

The  micas. — The  micas  are  silicates,  chiefly  of  aluminum,  magnesium, 
iron,  and  the  alkaline  metals.  In  composition  and  other  j)roperties 
there  is  considerable  variation,  and  the  group  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  8i)ecies.  The  most  common,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  may  be  included 
under  the  names  of  hiotite  and  muscoiiite.  The  former,  containing  con- 
siderable iron,  is  dark  colored,  strongly  pleochroic,  and  approximately 
uniaxial,  while  the  latter,  rich  in  potassium,  is  colorless  or  gray  and 
biaxial.  The  micas  are  all  characterized  by  crystallizing  in  thin  hex- 
agonal plates  with  eminent  basal  cleavage,  producing  foliated  structure 
and  easily  affonling  very  thin  elastic  laminre  which  show  a  black  cross 
or  bisectrix  apparently  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  surface.  They 
are  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  although 
their  habit  is  hexagonal. 

In  porpbyritic  igneous  rocks  the  mica  is  often  in  well-developed  hex- 
agonal plates,  but  in  granitic  rocks  and  schists  it  is  in  irregular  scales. 
Under  the  microscope  sections  parallel  to  the  cleavage  are  frequently 
isotropic,  yield  an  optic-axial  figure,  and  show  no  cleavage  lines,  but 
sections  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  show  conspicuous  cleavage  lines, 
brilliant  polarization  colors,  and  parallel  extinction. 

The  colorless  transparent  micas,  included  for  petrographic  conven- 
ience under  muscovite,  are  lepidoliie,  zinnwaldite^  sericitej  damonritCy 
paragonitey  and  margarite.  The  micas  generally  black  by  reflected 
light  but  by  transmitted  light  colorless,  deep  brown,  yellowish,  reddish, 
or  green,  with  strong  pleochroism,  included  under  biotite,  are  anomitCj 
rubellany  and  phlogopite. 

Muscovite  (KH2Al3Si30i2)  is  not  a  volcanic  mineral.  As  an  original 
constituent  in  igneous  rocks  it  is  limited  to  the  granitic  series  (GG), 
but  is  a  widely  distributed  and  common  constituent  of  metamorphic 
sedimentary  rocks,  gneisses,  and  schists  (119,  129,  and  130).  In  the 
form  of  sericite  it  is  often  an  early  product  of  metamorphism  in  pliyllite 
(126),  staurolite-mica-schist  (133),  and  aporhyolite  (136;. 

Biotite  has  a  wide  distribution  in  igneous  rocks.  In  hornblende- 
niica-andesite  (83),  dacite  (81  and  82),  and  dacite-porphyry  (90)  it 
occurs  in  regular  crystals  among  phenocrysts.  It  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent also  of  biotite-granite  (67),  minette  (91),  and  ci»rtlandite  (113), 
and  an  accessory  constituent  in  many  others.  It  is  widely  distributed 
as  an  essential  constituent  of  many  gneisses  and  schists,  especially  in 
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specimens  66,  129,  130,  and  132.     Lepidomelane  occurs  in  nephelite* 
syenite  (77). 

Chlorites. — ^The  chlorites  are  bydrated  silicates  of  magnesium,  iron, 
and  aluminum.  On  account  of  diiferences  in  chemical  composition 
and  also  to  a  limited  extent  in  physical  properties,  the  chlorite  group 
has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  species,  but  for  ordinary  petro 
graphic  purposes  these  need  not  be  distinguished.  Monoclinic.  Crys 
tals  often  hexagonal,  but  occurring  generally,  like  mica,  in  flat  or 
bent  plates  of  irregular  outline.  Hardness,  1  to  3.  Sperific  gravity, 
2.0  to  2.96.  Color,  green.  Basal  cleavage  perfect,  producing  foliated 
structure.  Laminae  flexible.  Basal  sections  show  a  distinct  black  cross 
or  bisectrix.  Sections  perx)endicular  to  the  cleavage  are  lath-shaped. 
Pleochroic,  yielding  greenish  or  bluish  to  yellowish  or  red  colors. 
Interference  colors  between  crossed  nicols  much  lower  than  those  of 
mica. 

Chlorites  are  widely  distributed  among  igneous  and  metainorphic 
rocks,  but  are  always  secondary,  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  sili- 
cates rich  in  magnesium  and  iron,  such  as  mica,  pyroxene,  and  amplii- 
bole.  They  occur  in  hornblende-pyroxene-andesite  (85)  and  many  other 
igneous  rocks,  but  can  be  seen  only  in  the  thin  section  under  the 
microscope.  They  occur  also  in  chlorite-phyllite  (127),  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  chlorites,  and  in  steatite  (142),  of  which  chlorite  some- 
times forms  a  considerable  portion,  although  steatite  is  usually  talc. 

Epidote. — A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum,  iron,  and  calcium.  Com- 
position, H(CaFe)2(AlFe)3Si30i3.  Monoclinic.  Crystals  prismatic  and, 
in  rocks,  generally  granular.  Hardness,  C.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.3  to  3.5. 
Basal  cleavage  perfect.  Color,  generally  yellowish  green,  sometimes 
brownish.  Under  the  microscope,  in  thin  sections,  usually  colorless, 
but  yields  between  crossed  nicols  especially  brilliant  colors,  which 
distinguish  it  from  zoisite. 

Epidote  is  never  a  primary  or  essential  constituent  of  igneous  rocks. 
It  frequently  occurs  as  a  secondary  mineral  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  It  occurs  in  some  gneisses  (138), 
schists,  and  phyllites  (127),  and  in  aporhyolite  (136),  and  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  all  silicates  resulting  from  weathering. 

Allanite. — Silicate  of  aluminum,  iron,  cerinm,  and  other  rare  ele- 
ments. Occurs  in  crystals  and  irregular  grains,  like  epidote.  Hard- 
ness, 5.5  to  6.  Specific  gravity,  3  to  4.2.  Color,  generally  pitch  black, 
brown,  or  gray;  in  thin  sections  reddish  brown  or  greenish,  usually 
with  strong  pleochroism.  Cleavage  indistinct  or  absent.  Optical 
properties  vary;  many  allanites  are  isotropic,  others  highly  double- 
refracting. 

Allanite  occurs  in  gneisses  (138)  as  well  as  in  diorite  (93),  diorite- 
porphyry  (89),  and  other  igneous  rocks. 

Titanite. — Silico-tltanate  of  calcium.  Composition,  CaSiTios.  Mono- 
clinic.    Crystals  frequently  double- wedge  shaped.     Occurs  alsof^ 
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irregular  graiDS.  Hardness,  5  to  5.6.  Specific  gravity,  3.3  to  3.7. 
Color,  brown  to  black  and  reddish  yellow.  Feebly  transparent.  Index 
of  refraction  very  high  and  surface  appears  rough,  but  double-refrac- 
tion low,  giving  between  crossed  nicols  a  brownish-gray  color.  Kot 
affected  by  acids.  Light-yellow  titanite  usually  in  wedge-shaped  crys- 
tals is  commonly  called  sphene.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  accessory 
minerals  in  many  granites,  syenites,  diorites,  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
Granular  titanite  is  of  secondary  origin,  frequently  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  titaniferous  magnetitei  ilmenite,  or  rutile  in  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks.  Titanite  occurs  in  pulaskite  (74),  diorite  (93),  and 
in  the  form  of  sphene  in  minette  (91),  and  in  many  otber  igneous  and 
metnmorphic  rocks,  but  rarely  in  particles  suflSciently  large  to  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

Zeolites  (mo7ioclini€). — Zeolites  are  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum, 
calcium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  with  other  bases,  and,  excepting  rare 
cases  of  analcite,  all  are  secondary  minerals.  They  have  low  index  of 
refraction  and  low  double  refraction.  They  are  transparent,  usually 
colorless  or  white,  readily  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  easily 
fusible.  The  most  common  forms  besides  analcite,  already  mentioned 
(page  33),  are  heulnndite^  fttilbite,  scolecite^  epigtilhite^  and  laumontUc^ 
which  may  be  distinguished  chiefly  on  oi)tical  grounds,  Laumontite 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  amygdules  of  the  diabase  amygdaloid  (139); 
scolecite,  in  the  feldspathic  peridotite  (111)  near  Baltimore. 

Feldspars  {monoclinic). — The  feldspars  are  silicates,  chiefly  of  alumi- 
num, with  more  or  less  potassium,  sodium,  or  calcium.  According  to 
crystallization  they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  monoclinic  and 
triclinic,  but  all  are  very  closely  related  in  chemi(^al  and  physical 
properties. 

Their  principal  common  feature  is  the  possession  of  two  cleavages, 
one  parallel  to  the  base,  perfect,  and  tlie  other  parallel  to  a  lateral  pin- 
acoid,  less  perfect  and  variable.  The  angle  between  the  two  cleavage 
planes  in  monoclinic  feldspar  is  90  degrees,  and  the  basal  cleavage 
shows  no  twinning  striae  In  the  triclinic  feldspars,  however,  the  two 
cleavage  planes  are  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  and  the  basal  plane 
is  striated.  These  stria*,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  large  feldspar  crys- 
tals in  specimen  90.  The  striation  is  due  to  oft-repeated  lamellar 
twinning,  which  under  the  microscope  and  between  crossed  nicols  pro 
duces  numerous  distinct  parallel  alteinating  color  bands,  and  aflbrds  an 
easy  means  of  distinguishing  the  triclinic,  from  the  monoclinic  feldspars. 

Monoclinic  feldspar,  usually  called  orthoclase  or  potash  feldspar,  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  potash.  Composition,  KAISiaOe.  Crystals 
short  tables  and  square  prisms,  but  in  rocks  it  usually  occurs  in  irreg- 
ular grains.  Crystals  may  be  simple,  but  are  often  twinned  parallel  to 
the  orthopinaooid  (Carlsbad  twins).  Color  generally  white  or  gray,  but 
often  reddish.  Frequently  more  or  less  turbid  and  semitransparent 
Not  acted  on  by  ordinary  acids,  and  before  the  blowpipe-fuses  at  5. 
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Sections  of  simple  crystals  of  orthoclase  between  crossed  nicols  are 
seen  to  be  optically  the  same  thronghont,  but  Carlsbad  twins  show  two 
bands  of  interference  colors,  less  bright  than  those  of  quartz. 

Orthoclase  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granites  (66-69),  syenite  (71), 
metarhyolite  (quartz-porphyry,  65)j  phonolite  (73),  and  pulaskite  (74), 
and  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  dolerite  (105). 

In  the  recent  acid  volcanic  rocks  orthoclase  is  clear  and  glassy,  and 
has  been  designated  sa^iidirie.  This  form  of  orthoclase  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  nevadite  (64)  and  trachyte  (70).  It  occurs  also  in  the 
cavities  of  lithoidite  (62). 

MINERALH   OF  THE  TIUCLINIC   SYSTEM. 

Feldspars  {triclinic), — As  already  stated,  feldspars  a^e  silicates, chiefly 
of  alumiumr,  with  more  or  less  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  There  are  three 
essentially  distinct  chemical  compounds  which  exist  as  separate  varieties 
of  feldspar,  often  designated,  respectively,  potassium  feldspar  {ortho- 
clase)j  sodium  feldspar  (albite),  and  calcium  feldspar  {anorthite).  The 
second  of  these  compounds  combines  in  definite  proportions  with  the 
first  and  third,  forming  the  intermediate  members  of  several  series  of 
feldspars,  designated,  respectively,  the  potash-soda  series  (anorthoclase) 
and  the  soda-lime  series  (plagioclase).  Orthoclase  is  monoclinic,  but 
anorthoclase  and  plagioclase  are  triclinic.  Although  the  cleavage 
angle  of  plagioclase  is  clearly  oblique  (86o  to  87°),  that  of  anorthoclase 
varies  scarcely  any  from  a  right  angle. 

Tlie  characteristic  feature  of  triclinic  feldspar  is  the  lamellar  or  poly- 
synthetic  twinning,  producing  striations  on  the  basal  cleavage  plane. 
The  twinning  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid  (least  perfect  cleavage 
plane)  is  the  albite  type,  while  that  at  right  angles  to  it  is  the  pericline 
type.  The  fine  parallel  banding  such  twinning  produces  is  evident 
under  the  microscope  between  crossed  nicols,  and  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  triclinic  feldspars. 

The  potassium -feldspar  compound  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system 
as  orthoclase,  and  in  the  triclinic  system  it  is  called  microcline.  It  occurs 
in  irregular  grains,  and  in  the  thin  section  under  the  microscope  between 
crossed  nicols  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  colored  rectangular 
grating,  produced  by  the  two  seta  of  fine  parallel  lamellar  twins,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  nght  angles.  Basal  cleavage  plates  between  crossed 
nicols  extipguish  at  an  angle  of  15°  30'  to  the  line  of  the  pinacoidal 
cleavage,  and  a  i>inacoidaI  cleavage  plate  extinguishes  at  an  angle  of 
50  to  the  line  of  basal  cleavage.  Reddish  microcline  is  abundant  in 
the  biotite-granite  of  Platte  Canyon,  Colorado  (67).  It  is  present  also 
in  the  granite  of  Fox  Island,  Maine  (68),  granitoid  gneiss  (137),  and 
epidote-mica-gneiss  (138).  Microcline  often  contains  parallel  inter- 
growths  of  orthoclase  and  albite. 

Plagioclase  feldspars  are  those  of  the  lime-soda  series,  including 
albite  and  anorthite  and  their  isomorphic  mixtures,  oligoclase,  andesine, 
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labradorite,  and  bytownite.    The  composition  of  albite  is  KaAlSijOg; 
of  anorthite,  GaAltSiaOa.    Tbe  average  intermediate  mixtures  are: 

Intermediate  mixtures  of  albite  and  anorthite. 

Albite AT) 

Olij^oclano AbsAiii 

Andosiue AI^Ada 

Labrador! te Ab^*An.i 

Bytownite Ab4Aii7 

Anorthite , An 

These  feldspars  art^  mucLi  alike,  and  are  most  readily  distiuguished  by 
their  specific  gravity  and  extinction  angles,  which  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  and  in  the  diagram  prepared  by  Michel  Levy : ' 

Extinction  angles  and  Bpecifie  gravities  of  plagioclase  feldspara. 


I     Extinction  Extinction  I  o^^^tn. 

angle  on  base,  I        angle  on  flE^r," 

I           OP.  I    plnacoid*,  tt.  i  K™^>«y- 

I        o                o  I         o                  o 

Albite +4    to   ^    3  ^  19     to    +13  2.62 

Oligoclaso    +3    to  +  1  +13     to  —  2  2.64 

Andeaine —  2    to  -  3  —2     to  —10  2.65 

Labradorite —6    to —12  —16     to  —26  2.69 

Bytownite —17    to —27  —29     to  —33  2.71 

Anorthite •  — 28    to -39  -35     to   —36  2,75 


Plagioclase  is  an  important  and  essential  constituent  of  diorite  (1)3 
and  94),  basalt  (100  to  102),  dolerite  (105),  diabase  (lOG  and  107),  and 
gabbro  (108  and  109).  It  occurs  as  an  accessory  mineral  in  many 
metamorphic  rocks;  for  example,  gneiss  (132)  and  schists  (129  and  131). 
It  is  es{)ecially  prominent,  showing  fine  striations,  in  specimen  90. 

Albite  occurs  in  albite-scliist  (129),  oligoclase  in  trachyte  (TO),  andes- 
iiie  in  dacite  (81  and  82)  and  hornblende-mica-andesite  (83),  labradorite 
in  most  of  the  andesites  (83  and  88),  basalt  (102),  and  diabase  (lOG  and 
107);  bytownite  in  gabbro  (108),  peridotite  (111),  and  gneiss  (144);  and 
anorthite  in  the  hornblendegabbro-gneiss  near  Baltimore  (143). 

Anorthoclase,  as  far  as  is  yet  definitely  known,  is  very  rare  in  rocks 
as  compared  with  orthoclase  and  plagioclase.  It  often  shows  inter- 
secting systems  of  extremely  fine,  twinning  lamellae,  which  pass  into 
areas  free  from  them  without  there  being  any  visible  boundary  between. 
Like  orthoclase,  it  occurs  in  the  acid  series  (granitic  and  syenitic)  of 
rocks.    It  possibly  occurs  in  theralite  (76). 

HOMOGENEOUS   AG(JRE(;ATKS. 

Serpentine. — Serpentine  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium.  Chemi- 
cal composition,  H4M  gsSiiOg.  Serpentine  is  always  a  secondary  mineral, 
and  when  in  the  form  of  crystals  is  generally  pseudomorphous.  It  is 
usually  massive  and  sometimes  fibrous  (chrysotile).    Hardness,  2.5  to 

1  £tude  8ur  la  doterminatiou  tlo8  reldspatha,  1804,  p.  32.    See,  alao,  Becker's  PI.  XI.  in  £i^hteenth 

Ann.  Kept.,  Part  III,  1898,  p.  36.  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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4.  Si)ecific  gravity,  2.6  to  2.6.  Color,  generally  green,  sometimes  red 
or  mottled.  Feel,  often  greasy.  Structure,  splintery.  Chrysotile,  a 
silky,  fibrous  form  of  serpentine,  belongs  to  the  orthorhombic  system 
and  has  parallel  extinction.  Massive  serpentine  has  low  double  refrac- 
tion with  aggregate  polarization,  as  if  composed  of  minute  scales,  fibers, 
or  grains. 

Serpentine  results  chiefly  from  the  alteration  of  olivine.  The  change 
begins  along  the  cracks  in  the  oli^  ine,  and  often  gives  rise  to  a  pecul- 
iar reticulated  structure,  in  which  the  net  is  serpentine.  If  the  altera- 
tion is  not  complete,  remnants  of  olivine  occur  in  the  meshes. 

Serpentine  results  also  from  the  alteration  of  augite  and  hornblende, 
and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  generally  characterized  by  a  grating  structure 
with  rhombic  interspaces,  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  normal 
to  the  cleavage  of  the  hornblende.  In  that  derived  from  augite  the 
meshes  are  rectangular. 

Serpentine  has  a  wide  distribution  among  metainorphic  rocks,  and 
has  been  derived  from  intrusive  rocks  rich  in  olivine,  such  as  peridotite; 
also  sometimes  from  gabbro-diabase  and  pyroxenite. 

Specimen  145  illustrates  serpentine  derived  from  the  alteration  of 
pyroxenite. 

Kaolin. — Kaolin  forms  earthy  aggregates  which  under  the  microscope 
are  seen  to  be  composed  of  minute  scales  resembling  muscovite,  but 
they  have  a  weak  double  refraction.  It  is  usually  white  and  results 
from  the  alteration  of  feldspar,  nephelite,  scapolite,  and  sinnlar  minerals 
in  the  process  of  weathering.  It  occurs  in  specimen  149,  also  in  the 
white  portions  of  147  and  148. 

Glauconite, — Glanconite  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  potassium 
and  iron,  and  is  amorphous.  It  occurs  in  small  grains,  which  are  gen- 
erally spherical,  but  also  elliptical  or  irregular.  Hardness,  2.  Specific 
gravity,  2.2  to  2.4.  Refraction  and  double  refraction  weak.  It  consti- 
tutes the  essential  part  of  greensand  (5). 

Limonite. — Limonite  is  a  hydrous  ferric  oxide  having  the  following 
composition:  2¥e-iOff3ll20.  It  is  not  crystallized,  but  often  fibrous, 
stalactitic,  botryoidal,  concretionary,  or  earthy.  Its  color  is  various 
shades  of  yellow  or  brown,  whence  its  other  name,  brown  hematite. 
When  heated  before  a  blowpipe  it  becomes  magnetic,  and  in  a  closed 
tube  yields  water.  Its  streak  is  yellowish  brown  and  dilVers  from  the 
cherry-red  streak  of  red  hematite.  Hardness,  5  to  6.5.  Specific  gravity, 
3.Gto4.  Iron  rust  and  most  of  the  yellowish-brown  stains  resulting 
from  the  alt-eration  of  iron-bearing  minerals  are  limonite.  It  accompa- 
nies siderite  in  specimen  32,  and  results  from  the  alteration  of  marca- 
Bite  in  specimen  35.  The  yellow  tint  of  phyllite  (126)  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  limonite. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROCKS. 

Bocks  may  be  classified  according  to  any  of  their  many  features,  bat 
the  most  fundamental  one  upon  which  tbe  primary  divisions  are  based 
is  genesis.  From  this  point  of  view  rocks  are  of  two  great  groups, 
igneom  and  sedimentary.  Igneous  rocks  are  those  which,  like  basalt 
and  granite,  have  solidified  from  a  molten  state.  The  material  of  which 
they  are  formed,  like  that  erupted  from  volcanoes,  has  come  up  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  in  a  highly  heated  igneous  condition.  Sedimentary 
rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sediments 
brought  together  by  some  transi)orting  agent,  generally  water,  and  are 
well  illustrated  by  sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales,  and  limestones. 
The  material  of  which  they  are  made  up  is  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  the  land  of  the  earth's  surface.  Sedimentary  rocks  are  sometimes 
called  aqueouMj  fragmentalj  or  stratified^  and  igneous  rocks  are  corre- 
spondingly designated  eruptive^  massive^  or  unstratified,  but  the  various 
terms  in  the  two  series  are  not  strictly  synonymous. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  classification,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  various  stages  through  which  a  rock  may  pass  in  the  cycle 
of  its  existence. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  rocks  exposed  upon  the  earth's 
surface  gradually  decompose  and  disintegrate,  and  the  loose  material 
thus  formed  is  carried  away  by  the  rills,  brooks,  and  rivers  as  sediment 
to  the  sea,  where  it  is  deposited  to  form  new  rocks.  By  the  long-con- 
tinued accumulation  of  sediments  and  outpouring  of  igneous  material, 
sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  once  upon  the  surface  may  become 
deeply  buried  and  affected  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  Further- 
more, many  of  them  become  involved  in  mountain -building  processes 
and  subjected  to  such  high  degrees  of  heat  and  pressure  that  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  are  composed  is  rearranged  more  or  less  completely, 
in  accordance  with  crystallographic  and  other  forces.  By  this  process, 
which  is  largely  dynamic,  the  unaltered  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks 
become  altered  or  metamorphosed  into  slates,  schists,  gneisses,  and 
other  forms  of  metamorphic  rocks.  In  specimen  128,  metamorphic 
conglomerate,  the  original  fragmental  structure  may  yet  be  seen.  In 
lloosac  Mountain  this  conglomerate  passes  into  gneiss,  in  which  the 
original  structure  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  change,  called  metamorphismj  does  not  produce  new  rocks;  it 
simply  modifies  old  ones. 

The  earth  movements  by  which  rocks  are  metamorphosed  may  raise 
them  in  mountain  masses  above  the  sea.  After  erosion  has  removed  the 
surface  material  the  once  deeply  buried  metamorphic  rocks  become 
exposed,  weathering  takes  hold  of  them,  and  they  disintegrate,  forming 
residual  sands  and  clays,  which  are  ultimately  washed  awayanddepos- 
ited  in  the  sea.  Old  rocks  are  thus  destroyed  in  providing  material  for 
new  rocks.    The  history  of  a  rock  embraces  three  sta^es^  (1)  the  stage 
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of  its  origin,  including  the  time  it  remained  analtered;  (2)  the  stage  of 
its  alteration ;  and  (3)  the  stage  of  its  disintegration,  which  is  usually 
very  local  and  brief. 

In  accordance  with  these  stages  rocks  may  be  arranged  imder  three 
heads:  (1)  unaltered  rocks;  (2)  altered  or  metamorphic  rocks;  (3) 
residual  rocks. 

It  is  evident  that  the  classification  of  rocks  should  refer  primarily  to 
those  which  are  unaltered.  Metamorphic  rocks  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  traced  back  to  their  original  condition,  and  be  arranged  accordingly. 
As  already  indicated,  the  two  fundamental  groups  of  unaltered  rocks, 
based  on  origin,  are  sedimentary  and  igneous,  and  to  the  subdivision  of 
these  two  great  groups  attention  will  now  be  given,  beginning  with  the 
sedimentary. 

Sandstone  (13),  vein  quartz'  (25),  and  diatom  earth  (51)  are  all  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  and  being  composed  chiefly  of  silica  have  essentially 
the  same  chemical  composition.  In  each  case  water  was  the  agent 
which  bore  the  material  to  the  point  of  accumulation,  but  the  modes  of 
deposition  were  unlike.  *  To  make  the  sandstone,  the  sediment  was  pre- 
cipitated from  mechanical  suspension  in  the  water,  while  for  both  vein 
quartz  and  diatom  earth  the  material  was  precipitated  from  solution, 
the  former  by  a  chemical  agenc  and  the  latter  by  an  organism.  On 
account  of  these  differences  sedimentary  rock  may  be  divided  into 
mechanical^  chemical^  and  organic^  as  indicated  in  the  table,  page  53. 

The  ultimate  classification  of  igneous  rocks  is  a  matter  concerning 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  chief  divisions  are  often 
based  in  large  measure  upon  mode  of  geologic  occurrence  and  chemical 
composition,  for  these  two  factors  are  the  principal  ones  in  a  deter- 
mination of  the  structural  and  mineralogic  features  of  igneous  rocks. 

Igneous  material  ("magma'')  rising  from  the  earth's  interior  may 
break  entirely  through  the  overlying  rocks  and  reach  the  surface,  where, 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  cools  rapidly;  or  it  may  stop  beneath  the 
surface  on  the  way  up  and  cool  slowly  to  solidification  under  circum- 
stances very  unlike  those  which  obtain  upon  the  surface.  Igneous 
rocks  have  thus  been  divided  by  some  geologists  into  two  groups,  vol- 
canic and  plutoniOj  sometimes  called  extrusive  and  intrusive  rocks. 
Although  the  igneous  rocks  of  this  collection  are  not  divided  into 
these  two  groups,  some  of  the  structural  features  of  these,  as  usually 
given,  will  now  be  considered,  for  convenience  in  other  subdivisions. 

Volcanic  or  extrusive  rocks  are  delivered  upon  or  near  the  surface 
by  volcanic  action  and  spread  out  in  streams  or  layers,  either  as  con- 
tinuous flows  or  as  accumulated  fragments  of  lava.  On  account  of  their 
sudden  cooling  many  volcanic  rocks  are  either  wholly  glassy  or  only 
partially  crystalline.  Others  are  holocrystalline,  but  the  mineral  par- 
ticles forming  the  principal  mass  in  such  cases  are  usually,  but  not 
always,  very  minute. 
Platonic  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  cooling  at  some  distancej^eneath 
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the  surface,  solidify  more  slowly  than  volcanic  rocks  aud  attain  a  rather 
coarsely  crystalline  granular  structure,  excepting  along  their  borders, 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  cooler  rocks.  They  occur  in  masses 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  ranging  from  dikes  to  bosses  and  irregular 
batholiths  miles  in  extent. 

Eising  through  stratified  rocks,  the  molten  material  often  spreads 
out  between  the  strata,  forming  low  dome-shaped  masses  (laccoliths)  or 
sheets  of  nearly  uniform  thickness.  Intrusive  sheets  lying  conformably 
between  strata  resemble  contemporaneous  surface  Hows  which  were 
buried  in  the  sediments  as  they  were  deposited.  Generally  the  two 
cases  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  studying  the  contact.  Intrusive 
rocks  highly  heat  the  rocks  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  fre- 
quently metamorphose  them,  and  are  themselves  finer  grained  near  the 
contact,  owing  to  the  cooling  influence  of  neighboring  masses. 

Although  plntonic  rocks  generally  do  not  extend  to  the  surface,  it  is 
evident  that  volcanic  rocks  always  connect,  at  the  orifice  from  which 
they  issue,  with  plntonic  masses  extending  into  the  earth.  Platonic 
and  volcanic  rocks  grade  into  each  other,  forming  more  or  less  continu- 
ous series.  All  these,  coming  from  essentially  the  same  magma,  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  series. 

As  to  chemical  composition,  igneous  rocks  have  a  wide  range.  For 
example,  their  content  of  silica  may  range  from  30  per  cent  to  80 
per  cent,  and  on  this  basis  alone  igneous  rocks  may  be  conveniently 
spoken  of  as  acid,  that  is,  containing  over  C5  per  cent  of  silica;  int^r- 
mediate,  55  per  cent  to  65  per  cent;  and  basic,  below  56  per  cent. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  magma  determines  almost  wholly  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  resulting  igneous  rocks.  For  this  reason 
the  classification  of  igneous  rocks  on  a  chemical  basis,  which  is  really 
fundamental,  may  be  expressed  in  large  measure  also  iii  terms  of  mineral 
association,  and  its  application  may  be  thus  rendered  much  more  con- 
venient. 

On  a  chemical-mineralogic  basis  igneous  rocks  may  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  families,  each  embracing  all  rocks,  both  volcanic  and  plu- 
tonic,  which  have  essentially  the  same  composition,  and  each  scries  rang- 
ing in  structure  from  the  glassy  and  porphyritic  forms  of  lava  to  the 
coarsely  crystalline,  even-granular  forms,  like  granite  and  gabbro. 

Silica  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  components 
of  rocks.  For  this  reason  the  principal  rock-forming  silicates  become 
the  most  impoitant  basis  of  classification,  especially  the  silicates  of  the 
alkalies — feldspar,  nephelite,  and  leucite — and  the  ferromagnesian  sili- 
cates— amphibole, mica,  pyroxene,  and  olivine.  Only  those  families  that 
are  represented  by  specimens  in  the  collection  will  be  here  considered, 
and  some  of  these  families  are  not  limited  as  they  might  be  if  the  collec- 
tion were  larger  and  of  greater  variety.  The  following  classification 
corresponds  closely  to  that  reported  May  27, 1897,  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  O.  R,  Yan  Hise^  W.  H.  Weed,  H.  W,  Turner,  Whitman  Cross, 
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aud  J.  8.  Diller,  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  consider  the  nomenclature  of  the  igneous  rocks  and  to 
adopt  a  system  for  use  in  the  geologic  folios  published  by  the  Survey. 

ChranUe-rhyolite  family. — Granite  among  plutonic  rocks  and  rhyolite 
among  volcanic  rocks  are  the  types  of  this  family.  They  are  rich  in 
silica,  usually  containing  about  70  per  cent  (05  to  80),  with  approxi- 
mately 8  per  cent  of  the  alkalies,  K20  generally  but  not  always  being 
a  little  in  excess  of  the  I^a^O.  When  holocrystalline,  their  essential 
minerals  are  quartz  and  alkali  feldspars.  Oligoclase  is  present,  some- 
times in  considerable  but  subordinate  quantities;  also  one  or  more  of 
the  ferromagnesian  silicates  hornblende,  mica,  or  augite,  with  smaller 
amounts  of  accessory  minerals. 

Syenite-trachyte  family. — Syenite  among  plutonic  rocks  and  trachyte 
among  volcanic  rocks  are  the  types  of  this  family.  They  are  not  so 
rich  in  silica  as  the  members  of  the  granite-rhyolite  family,  usually 
averaging  about  69  per  cent  (55  to  68),  with  approximately  9  per  cent 
of  the  alkalies,  K2O  being  in  general  slightly  in  excess  of  ^a^O.  Min- 
eralogically  they  are  characterized  by  the  general  absence  of  quartz 
and  the  predominance  of  alkali  feldspars.  As  in  the  graniterhyolite 
family,  there  is  often  a  large  but  always  subordinate  amount  of  oligo- 
clase present.  Hornblende,  mica,  or  augite  may  be  rather  abundant, 
bat  the  whole  amount  of  the  ferromagnesian  silicates  present  is  less 
than  that  of  the  feldspar.    The  rocks  of  this  series  are  rare. 

Xephelite-leucite  rocks. — Nephelite- syenite  and  phonolite  are  respec- 
tively the  abyssal  and  surface  igneous  rocks  of  this  family.  They  con- 
tain so  low  a  percentage  of  silica  (about  54  per  cent)  and  so  high  a 
percentage  of  the  alkalies  (about  14  per  cent)  that  nephelite  and  leucite 
are  formed  and,  although  generally  associated  with  feldspar,  are  con- 
sidered the  characterizing  minerals.  In  the  phonolite  and  nephelite- 
syeiiites  the  associated  feldspar  is  largely  orthoclase,  but  in  the  theral- 
ites  it  is  chiefly  plagioclase,  and  on  account  of  such  difiTerences  the 
nephelite-leucite  rocks,  although  rare,  may  be  divided  into  several 
families.  The  hornblende  and  augite  which  these  rocks  contain  are 
usually  rich  in  alkalies. 

JOiarite-andesite  family. — Diorite  and  andesite  are  the  plutonic  and 
volcanic  type  rocks  of  this  family.  They  average  about  60  per  cent 
(48  to  70)  of  silica  and  7  per  cent  of  the  alkalies,  Na20  being  in  excess, 
with  about  6  per  cent  of  the  alkaline  earths,  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  generally  lime.  Consequently  the  characterizing  minerals  are  soda- 
lime  feldspars.  Quartz  is  often  present,  and  also  hornblende  or  mica, 
but  not  in  predominating  quantities.  Augite  is  common  in  andesites, 
but  less  so  in  diorites,  where  its  relative  abundance  indicates  a  degree 
of  approach  to  the  gabbros. 

Oabbro-basa^t  family. — Gabbro  and  basalt  are  respectively  the  plu- 
tonic and  volcanic  types  of  this  family.  They  average  about  50  per 
cent  of  silica,  9  per  cent  of  iron  oxides,  9  per  cent  of  OaO,  6  i 
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of  M^,  and  4  per  cent  of  the  alkalies.  Feldspar  is  usually  less 
abundant  in  this  family  than  in  the  preceding  ones,  and  on  account  of 
increase  in  the  CaO  and  decrease  in  the  alkalies,  it  is  prevailingly 
of  the  lime-soda  variety,  as  distinguished  ftom  the  soda-lime  variety 
which  prevails  in  the  diorite  family,  although  in  some  cases  the  alkali 
feldspars  become  important.  As  the  GaO  and  MgC)  increase,  pyroxene 
becomes  more  abundant,  so  that  the  holocry stall! ne  members  of  this 
family  in  general  are  essentially  labradorite- pyroxene  rocks.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  family  and  of  the  dioriteandesite  family  are  the  most 
abundant  of  igneous  rocks. 

Peridotite  family. — Pyroxenite  and  peridotite  are  the  plutonic  types 
of  this  family  and  are  composed,  essentially,  the  first  of  pyroxene  and 
the  last  of  olivine,  by  which  they  are  characterized.  In  chemical  com- 
position they  are  especially  rich  in  MgO,  containing  an  average  of  about 
29  per  cent,  with  rather  low  silica  (about  44  per  cent)  and  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  alkalies  and  alumina,  so  that  they  are  essentially 
feldBpar-free  rocks.  Volcanic  rocks  of  this  series  are  rare,  and  as  yet, 
perhaps,  wholly  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

TABULAR  VIEW  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  ROCKS  OP  THIS  SERIES. 

STAGES  OF  A    KOCK   CYCLE. 

Originatiou.  Alteration. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  ROCKS. 

Metamorpkic,^ 
Mica-schist. 
CryKtalline  limostono. 
Granit'O-gueiaa. 


Unaltered. 
Sedimentary : 

Mechanical. 

Chemical. 

Organic. 
Igneous : 

Gran ito-rhy elite  family. 

Syenite-trachyt<^  family. 

Ncphc]iue-leiicit«  rocks. 

Diorite-audesite  family. 

Gabbro-basalt  family. 

Peridotite  family. 


Disintegration. 
ReaiduaL 

Clay  of  limestone. 
Sand  of  granite. 


Gabbro-gneiss. 
Serpentine. 


Sand  of  diabase. 


1  Only  a  few  examples  of  mttamorphie  and  residual  rocks  are  given,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tbeir 
relations  to  the  unaltered  forms. 
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Mechanical : 

Gnvel , 

Sand 

Loew 

CUy 

Conglomenttt. . 
BreooiA 


Number  of  specimen  in  the  series. 


1,2. 
I  3,4,5,6. 

11;.. 

'  10. 

i  u. 


S«ndsione : ■  12,13.14,15,16,17,18,19. 

Graywacke 20. 

Shale 21,22. 

Chemical : 

Siliceoos  sinter 

Vein— vein  qnartz 


23. 
24,25. 


Siliceous  oolite '  26. 

Ojpsnm -•- '27. 

Limestone— 

Stalactile 

Trarertine 

Oolitic  sand 

Oolite 

Limonite 

Concretions — 

Claystone 

Containing  fern 

MarcAsite 


I 

28. 
20. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 

I  35. 

I  . 


Geode 36. 

Silicifie<1  wood  37. 


SlUoifled  shell.... 
Organic : 

Limestone 

Diatom  earth 

Fossiliferous  iron  ore . 

Peat 

Coals 


38. 

30, 40,  (41),42, 43, 44,  (45),46, 47,48,40.50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54, 55, 56. 
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Metamorphic  sedimentary  rocks. 


I    No.  of 
specimen. 


CrysteUiae  linieetone 

Marble 

Marble  (dolomite) 

Q  uartxite 

Quartz-schist 

JaspUite 

Magnetic  specular  bematito 

Slate  (clay  slate,  roofing  slate) 

Indurated  Jointed  shale 

CIrumpled  shale 

Faulted  pebble 

Phyllite  (sericite-schist) 

Phyliite  (chloritephyllite) 

Metamorphic  conglomerate  (conglomerate  gneiss) 

Albite  schist 

Micfr4chist 

Hornblende-schist 

Schistose  biotite-gne  ins 

Staurolite-micn-scbist 

Homrels 

Chiastolit*  schist 


115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


Metamorphic  igneous  rocks. 


Aporhyolite 

G  ranitoid  gneiss 

,    Epidote-mica-gneiss 

Diabase-amygdaloid 

Quartz-Dorite-gneiss 

I    Gametiferons  homblende-sehist 

Steatite 

JBombleudic  gabbro-gneiHS  (gabbro-diorite) . 
Do 

Serpentine 

Magnetite 


No.  of 
specimen. 

136 

137. 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 


liesidual  rocks. 


No.  of 
specimen, 


Residual  sand  of  gneiss 

Residual  sand  of  diabase 

Residual  clay  of  feld  spat  hie  rock  (kaolin). 
ReMidual  clay  of  limestone '. 


147 
148 
140 

130 
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Illustrations  of  surface  modifloations. 


Spheroidal  weathering  in  igneous  rooks 

Spheroidal  weathering  in  shale 

Differential  weathering  on  imptire  limestone 
Differential  weathering,  Hated  limestone  — 

Glaciated  rook 

Desert  varnish 


I>ESCRIPTIOX8  OF  SPECIMENS. 

UNALTERED  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS  OF  MECHANICAL  ORIGIN. 

Fo.  1.  Beach  Gravel. 

(From  Nahant,  MASSAcniTSKTTS.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diixbr.) 

Specimen  No.  1  consists  of  smooth  pebbles  of  various  sizes.  These 
illastrate  the  character  of  the  pebbles  accumnlated  to  form  the  hea^ih 
gravel  of  Nahant.  They  range  in  size  from  tbat  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an 
egg*  When  the  fragments  are  as  ]arge  as  a  man's  head,  the  accumala- 
tion  of  pebbles  and  cobblestones  is  called  shingle.  The  round  form  and 
smooth  surface  of  the  pebbles  in  specimen  No.  1  show  that  they  have 
been  subject  to  much  attrition  on  the  beach.  The  breaking  waves 
(breakers)  are  continually  dashing  against  the  shore,  often  with  great 
violence,  knocking  the  pebbles  together,  breaking  oif  their  corners,  and 
grinding  all  the  material  within  their  grip  to  finer  gravel,  sand,  and 
clay.  The  water  of  the  broken  wave  returning  to  the  sea  flows  down 
the  beach,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  gravel,  sand,  and  clay.  As  the 
water  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  carried  landward  by  the  wind 
waves,*  that  on  the  beach  flows  seaward  as  an  undercurrent  (undertow) 
and  distributes  the  firagniental  material,  according  to  size,  over  the 
bottom.    This  process  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  fig.  7. 

The  beach  is  composed  largely  of  pebbles,  with  some  sand.  The 
undertow  is  generally  not  strong  enough  to  carry  pebbles  far  from 
shore,  but  off  shallow  and  stormy  coasts  sand  may  be  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  (nearly  100  miles  off  the  Atlantic  coast),  and  the  silt 
and  clay  will  be  deposited  still  farther  beyond,  where  the  undertow 
meets  the  deeper  water.  In  this  manner  the  waste  of  the  coast  land  is 
spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  form  new  rocks.  As  the  trans- 
porting power  of  the  undertow  varies  with  the  force  of  the  waves 
in  changing  tide  and  winds,  so  its  deposits  will  vary  and  become 
arranged  in  layers — i.  e.,  stratified. 

The  cliff  cut  by  the  sea  in  forming  the  beach  is  a  sea  cliff.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  beach  gravel.    Pebbles  may  already  exist  in  the  loose 


I G.  K.  Gilbert,  Lake  Bonneville:  Hon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  I,  1890,  pp.  29  and  30. 
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material  of  the  cM*,  as  along  the  New  Englaod  coast  at  many  points, 
but  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  The  gravel  of  the  beach  is  usually 
made  from  the  solid  rocks  which  form  the  cliflF.  The  force  of  the  waves 
is  so  great  on  stormy  coasts  that  fragments,  small  and  large,  sometimes 
weighing  tons,  are  broken  off  from  the  fissured  cliff  and  tumbled  about 
by  the  dashing  waves,  pounding  one  another  until  ground  to  small  peb- 
bles and  clay.  The  rocks  of  the  sea  cliff  are  weakened  for  the  attack 
of  the  waves  by  weathering,  but  a  large  part  of  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  waves  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  armed  with  fragments  of 
rock,  which  are  hurled  with  great  force  against  the  cliff,  as  in  a  bom- 
bardment. The  noise  of  such  rock- pounding  by  the  waves  on  a  stormy 
coast  may  sometimes  be  heard  a  number  of  miles. 

Pebbles  of  soft  material  are  readily  ground  to  pieces  and  disappear. 
It  is  only  those,  like  specimen  Ko.  1,  of  hard,  relatively  tough,  homo- 
geneous material  that  stand  the  continuous  battering  and  become  well 
rounded.  Of  all  minerals,  quartz  is  the  most  common  one  which  is 
both  physically  and  chemically  hard  and  can  well  resist  the  wear  of 
wave  action.    For  this  reason  many  of  the  beach  pebbles  are  composed 
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largely  of  quartz.  Wlien  the  waves  are  not  normal  to  the  beach  the 
pebbles  are  thrown  up  the  beach  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  wave 
and  made  to  travel  along  the  beach.  Such  i)ebbles  are  well  rounded, 
and  their  size  is  usually,  but  not  always,  proportional  to  the  distance 
they  have  traveled.  The  original  shape  and  structure  of  the  fragments 
are  the  chief  factors  in  determining  the  ultimate  form  of  the  pebbles 
subject  to  the  attrition  brought  about  by  the  waves  on  a  beach.  If  the 
original  fragments  are  flattish,  and  especially  if  their  material  splits 
readily  in  one  direction,  the  pebbles  will  be  flat  with  rounded  edges, 
but  if  of  nearly  cubical  blocks  of  practically  homogeneous  material, 
such  as  granite,  syenite,  and  many  other  igneous  rocks,  they  will  be 
spheroidal,  as  specimen  No.  1. 

There  is  another  natural  process  of  gravel  formation  which  is  of 
much  importance  and  should  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  although 
not  represented  by  specimens.  Streams  of  water  flowing  over  the 
surface  of  the  land  carry  with  them  rock  fragments  which  have  been 
detached  in  various  ways,  rolling  them  along  the  bottom  of  the  clian- 
uel  and  sometimes  picking  them  up  and  dropping  them  again.  ^The 
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stooes  thas  carried  give  and  receive  many  blows,  DOt  only  utriking 
the  bed  rock  of  the  channel,  but  striking  one  another,  and  by  these 
blows  they  are  rounded,  just  as  are  the  stones  rolled  upon  the  beach. 
The  resulting  forms  are  the  same,  and  if  a  typical  sample  of  stream 
gravel  were  added  to  this  collection  it  would  merely  duplicate  the 
sample  of  beach  gravel. 

No.  2.    Glacial  Gravel  (Striated  Pebbles). 
(From  Elkuorn,  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin.    Dkscribkd  by  G.  K.  Gilbbrt.) 

A  glacier  is  a  large  mass  of  ice  moving  slowly  under  the  influence  of 
gravity.  Glaciers  on  mountain  slopes  descend  valleys  and  have  the 
form  of  broad,  deep  rivers.  They  are  fed  at  the  upper  end  by  annual 
accumulations  of  snow,  and  waste  away  by  melting  at  the  lower  end. 
Glaciers  on  plains  are  called  ice  sheets.  They  are  built  up  by  accu- 
mulations of  snow  until  their  own  weight  forces  them  to  spread 
outward,  and  they  waste  away  by  melting  at  their  margins.  A  moun- 
tain glacier  carries  a  load  of  rock.  Some  stones  fail  upon  its  back  and 
are  l>ornc  along  without  modification;  others  are  picked  up  from 
beneath  and  embedded  in  the  ice.  As  one  part  of  the  ice  moves  faster 
than  another,  the  embedded  pebbles  are  rubbed  against  one  another 
and  are  thereby  scratched.  Some  of  them  are  also  rubbed  against  the 
rocky  bed  over  which  the  glacier  moves  and  are  still  more  vigorously 
abraded.  Often  tliey  are  rubbed  until  quite  flat  on  one  side,  the  flat 
surface  being  polished  and  marked  by  parallel  scratches.  Sometimes 
after  such  flattening  they  are  turned  and  similarly  rubbed  uiion  another 
side,  and  in  this  way  a  large  number  of  facets  may  be  ground  upon  the 
same  pebble.  Ice  sheets,  similarly,  have  stones  embedded  in  their 
lower  portions,  but  usually  carry  none  upon  their  backs.  The  parts  of 
glaciers  and  ice  sheets  which  waste  by  melting  are  traversed  by 
streams,  which  may  flow  across  the  upper  surface,  beneath  the  under 
surface,  or  in  tunnels  midway.  These  streams  wash  along  the  pebbles 
that  come  in  their  way,  rolling  them  as  they  go  and  giving  them  all 
the  ordinary  characters  of  stream  gravel  or  beach  gravel  (see  specimen 
No.  1).  The  stones  carried  by  glaciers  are  thus  of  three  types:  (1)  The 
unmodified  material  of  the  back  load,  which  usually  consists  of  fragments 
fallen  from  clifls  and  is  angular;  (2)  the  pebbles  and  bowlders  embedded 
in  the  ice,  which  are  usually  subangular  in  general  form,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  scratches,  or  by  scratches  and  ground  facets;  (3)  the  pebbles 
finally  acted  upon  by  glacial  streams,  which  are  well  rounded  and  have 
smooth  surfaces.  Those  of  the  first  type  resemble  the  stones  of  talus 
slopes;  those  of  the  third  are  not  distinguishable  from  other  stream- 
worn  pebbles,  nor  from  beach- worn  pebbles  (specimen  No.  1);  those  of 
the  second  type  are  peculiar  to  glaciers  and  are  distinctively  said  to 
bo  gJaciaied.    They  are  illustrated  by  the  specimen  No.  2. 

The  corners  of  glaciated  pebbles  are  usually  rouudedpat)  Jjhat  there 
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are  do  sharp  angleSy  bat  the  rounding  does  not  approach  in  perfection 
that  illustrated  by  stream  pebbles  and  beach  i)ebble8.  On  each  flat  facet 
the  striaB  are  parallel,  but  the  direction  is  oft«n  different  on  contiguous 
facets.  TJsually  the  facets  show  also  irregular  scratches,  and  such 
scratches,  with  little  parallelism,  characterize  the  unfaceted  portions 
of  the  surface. 

A  glacier  moves  continuously,  but  slowly,  from  the  region  of  accumu- 
lating snow  to  the  region  of  ablation  or  melting,  so  that  the  stones  it 
receives  are  all  carried  in  the  same  direction,  and  where  the  ice  stream 
ends  by  melting,  the  stones  stop  and  are  accumulated.  Where  pebbles 
are  deposited  without  other  material  they  constitute  glacial  gravel, 
bat  more  frequently  the  glaciated  pebbles  are  deposited  in  association 
with  clay  and  sand,  constituting  a  material  called  bowlder  clay  or  till. 
(See  specimen  ^o.  9.) 

In  the  Pleistocene  period  there  were  many  glaciers  in  the  high 
mountains  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and  the  area  lying 
north  of  these  States,  and  there  were  ice  sheets  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent.  One  of  the  ice  sheets,  having  its  center  of  accumulation 
in  Canada,  spread  over  New  England,  covered  most  of  the  area  bor- 
dering the  Great  Lakes,  and  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  Great 
Plains.  During  its  existence  it  moved  an  immense  quantity  of  clay, 
sand,  and  stones  southward,  producing  a  deposit  which  in  many 
districts  deeply  buries  the  bed  rock.  The  jiebbles  constituting 
8i)ecimen  No.  2  are  from  a  deposit-at  Elkhorn,  Walworth  County,  Wis- 
consin, where  they  were  embedded  in  clay. 

The  reader  will  find  further  information  in  the  descriptions  of  speci- 
mens Nos.  9  and  156.  He  is  also  referred  to  the  second  chapter  of  The 
Great  Ice  Age,  by  James  Geikie;  to  The  Drift:  Its  Characteristics 
and  Relationships,  by  R.  D.  Salisbury,  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Journal  of 
Geology,  and  to  The  Rock  Scorings  of  the  Great  Ice  Invasion,  by 
T.  C.  Chamberlin,  in  the  Seventh  Annual  llei>ort  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

No.  3.    Beach  Sand. 

(From  Sullivans  Island,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    Described  by 

J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  mineral  fragments  next  smaller  than  pebbles  are  grains,  and  an 
accumulation  of  them  is  8a7id.  Fragmental  material  grades  in  size  from 
Rravel  through  sandy  gravel  and  pebbly  sand  to  pure  sand.  Sand  is 
variously  designated,  according  to  its  mode  of  occurrence  and  origin, 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  its  color,  shape,  and  mineralogic  compo- 
sition. Beach  sand,  river  sand,  residual  sand,  black  sand,  sharp  sand, 
quartz  sand,  etc.,  are  among  the  names  thus  given  it. 

Specimen  !No.  3,  from  the  ocean  beach  on  Sullivans  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Charleston  Harbor,  is  a  uniformly  fine-grained  saml,  comi^osed 
chiefly  of  angular  grains  of  colorless  transparent  quartz.    ^?^f)?^(Mf ^ 
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graiDS  of  quartz  are  rounded  and  a  few  are  stained  yellowish  by  oxide 
of  iron.  If  the  sand  is  stirred  with  a  small  horseshoe  magnet,  only  a  few 
small  grains  of  magnetite  may  be  found  adhering  to  the  poles.  Some 
of  the  black  grains  are  relatively  earthy  material,  such  as  results  from 
the  decomposition  of  ferromagnesian  silicates  like  augite.  Other  black 
grains  are  yellowish  green  by  transmitted  light,  and  slightly  pleochroic, 
with  a  large  cleavage  angle,  but  a  small  angle  of  extinction,  and  are 
believed  to  be  hornblende.  There  are  a  few  thin,  light-gray,  pearly 
scales  of  a  cloudy,  transparent,  biaxial  mineral  like  somewhat-altered 
muscovite.  Clear,  angular,  glassy  grains  of  microcline  and  plagioclase 
were  seen,  without  traces  of  kaolinization.  Numerous  small  white  frag- 
ments of  molluscan  shells  are  present. 

The  sand  is  so  largely  composed  of  quartz  that  it  affords  a  good 
example  of  quartz  sand.  Many  of  the  grains  are  sbarp-angular,  show- 
ing shallow-curved  x>ittings,  resulting  from  conchoidal  fracture.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  grains  show  more  or  less  rounded  corners  with 
dull  surfaces  like  ground  glass,  due  to  the  attrition  of  the  grains  among 
themselves  when  moved.  Grains  of  sand  are  so  light  in  water  that  the 
feeble  knocks  they  give  one  another  when  hustled  about  by  the  waves 
and  currents  make  little  impression  as  compared  with  that  made  and 
received  by  pebbles.  For  this  reason  grains  of  beach  sand  will  remain 
angular  where  pebbles  become  well  rounded.  Sand  of  well-rounded 
grains  worn  only  by  water  indicates  long-continued  "exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  waves.  Waves  and  currents  inclined  to  the  coast  cause 
the  sand  to  travel  along  the  coast.  The  farther  the  sand  travels  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  its  rounded  grains. 

The  character  of  the  sand  in  specimen  No.  3  is  such  as  to  indicate  that 
it  is  derived  from  two  sources:  (1)  From  the  decomposed  and  disinte- 
grated crystalline  rocks,  like  gneiss  and  granite,  rich  in  quartz;  and 
(2)  from  the  breaking  up  of  quartz-feldspar  rocks  without  decomposi- 
tion. The  iron-stained  grains  of  quartz  and  the  complete  absence 
of  decomposed  feldspar  indicate  that  it  was  derived  from  residual 
materials;  the  feldspar,  having  completely  decomposed,  forming  kaolin 
and  muscovite,  was  entirely  separated  from  the  quartz  by  the  sorting 
action  of  the  waves.  The  glassy  quartz  with  conchoidal-fracture  sur- 
faces and  the  clear  fresh  feldspar  indicate  rock  breaking,  for  such 
unaltered  material  could  not  be  of  residual  origin.  The  feldspar  would 
show  clouding,  due  to  alteration. 

The  beach  sand  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  part  of  the  formation  now 
developing  in  that  region  from  the  waste  of  the  land.  Other  minerals 
besides  feldspar  are  reduced  to  finer  particles  by  decomposition,  and 
removed  in  the  process  of  sorting,  thus  concentrating  the  quartz  to 
form  sand.  The  bulk  of  nearly  all  sand  is  quartz,  a  condition  which 
naturally  results  from  the  chemical  and  physical  durability  of  that 
mineral.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  derived  from  the  erosion 
of  the  Cretaceous,  Tertiary,  and  Pleistocene  sandstones  of  the  Coastal 
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Plain.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  same  grain  of  sand  in  the  course  of 
its  history  may  have  belonged  successively  to  a  series  of  different  sand- 
stones,  and  be  much  older  than  the  formation  in  which  it  occurs. 

Closely  related  to  beach  sand  is  river  sand,  which  is  deposited  along 
the  courses  of  streams  through  the  land.  The  grains  of  river  sand 
are  usually  less  rounded  than  those  of  beach  sand.  When  composed 
wholly  of  angular  grains,  it  is  often  called  sharp  sand  by  builders,  who 
use  it  in  making  mortar.  Varieties  of  both  river  and  beach  sand  are 
sometimes  based  on  mineralogic  composition.  Magnetic  sand  or  iron 
sand  is  rich  in  magnetite  or  other  ore  of  iron.  Micaceous  sand  contains 
much  mica.  Feldspathic  sand  is  rich  in  feldspar.  Gold  sand  or  aurif- 
erous sand  contains  particles  of  gold,  and  at  some  places  along  the 
coast  of  Oregon  and  elsewhere  has  been  washed  for  gold.  Auriferous 
sand  is  usually  black  and  is  sometimes  called  hl<i.clc  sandy  because  of 
the  magnetite  and  other  heavy  black  minerals  it  contains. 

No.  4.    Dune  Sand  (Eolian  Sand). 
CFrom  San  Francisco,  California.    Dksscribkd  by  J,  S.  Diller.) 

This  sand  was  collected  from  the  dunes  near  Golden  Gate  Park, 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Cliff  House.  PI.  XI  illustrates  a  por- 
tion of  the  wind-rippled  surface  of  one  of  these  dunes.  The  twigs  in 
the  foreground  show  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind  from  the 
coast.  The  sand  from  the  adjacent  seabeach,  like  that  on  many  other 
coasts,  is  blown  inland  by  the  storms  from  the  sea  to  form  the  knolls 
and  ridges  of  the  dunes. »  They  are  well  developed  oc',*asionally  in  arid 
regions,  and  also  along  the  shores  of  lakes ^  for  example,  Lake  Michi<;'an 
(see  PI.  VI),  where  the  evidence  of  strong  winds  is  seen  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  trees. 

A  glance  at  specimen  No.  3  with  a  lens  discloses  the  fact  that  the  grains 
are  all  well  rounded.  In  this  respect  dune  sand  differs  from  ordinary 
beach  and  river  sand,  but  the  difference  is  only  one  of  gradation.  Sand 
is  relatively  much  heavier  in  air  than  in  water,  so  that  when  hurled  by 
wind  the  grains  strike  much  harder  blows  than  when  borne  by  water, 
and  this  fact  fully  accounts  for  the  greater  roundness  of  dune  sand. 

In  mineralogic  composition  dune  sand  is  generally  as  variable  as 
river  and  beach  sand.  Specimen  No.  4  is  composed  chiefly  of  quartz, 
although  the  proportion  of  quartz  is  not  so  large  as  in  specimen  No.  3. 
In  No.  4  there  are  so  many  grains  of  hornblende  and  other  black 
minerals  as  to  give  the  sand  a  decidedly  dark  color.  Most  of  the 
coarse  grains  are  clear  and  colorless  or  have  a  slight  rusty  tinge  due 
to  oxide  of  iron.  Considerable  sand  was  examined,  but  no  feldspar 
was  found  in  it.  The  magnet  picks  up  numerous  small  black  grains  of 
magnetite  and  grains  of  other  colors  inclosing  small  particles  of  mag- 
netite. Most  of  the  larger  black  grains  in  the  sand,  when  crushed,  are 
found  to  be  a  transparent,  pleochroic,  greenish-yellow  minenLUwith  the 
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extinction  and  cleavage  angle  of  bornblende.  Other  clear-green  vit- 
reous grains  without  pleochroism  and  with  a  large  angle  of  extinction 
are  probably  pyroxene.  The  grains  with  a  dull  or  waxy  luster,  ranging 
in  color  between  red,  light  yellow,  gray,  green,  and  brown,  when 
crushed  and  exposed  under  a  lens  appear  to  be  fine,  powdery,  silieeoas 
material  like  that  obtained  by  crushing  small  pieces  of  variously  colored 
siliceous  slates  and  jasper,  such  as  are  abundant  in  the  Coast  Range. 
Sand  dunes  border  nearly  all  lacustral  and  marine  coasts  that  are  not 
rocky,  and  are  usually  in  the  form  of  irregular  rounded  ridges  or 
mounds  parallel  to  the  beach  and  with  the  steeper  slope  to  the  land- 
ward. They  occur  not  only  along  the  coasts,  where  the  sand  is  derived, 
from  the  beaches,  but  also  in  arid  regions  of  the  interior.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  great  desert  region  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia,  as 
well  as  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  western  part  of  our  own  country. 
They  sometimes  cover  many  square  miles,  and  the  accumulated  sand 
ma}'^  be  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness.  San  Francisco  is  largely  built 
on  sand  dunes,  which  cover  most  of  the  northern  end  of  the  peninsula. 
The  prevailing  winds  from  the  southwest  blow  the  sand  inland  in  a 
rhythmical  wny  and  beautifully  ripple-mark  the  surface  of  the  dunes. 
Owing  to  the  local  eddies  and  frequent  shifting  of  the  winds,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  dunes  is  very  irregular.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
cross  bedding  occasionally  seen  in  water  deposits.    (See  PL  I.) 

With  variation  in  the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds  and  in  the 
supply  of  sand,  the  dunes  change  their  form  and  sometimes  travel 
slowly  inland.  On  the  western  border  of  Europe,  where  blowing  sand 
occupies  nearly  half  the  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Baltic,  their 
advance  varies  from  place  to  place,  and  ranges  between  3  and  24  feet 
per  annum.  Fertile  fields  and  houses  of  once  populous  districts  have 
been  buried  by  advancing  dunes.  Streams  have  been  turned  from 
their  courses,  and  the  whole  region  has  been  converted  intx)  sand  wastes. 
Such  devastation  can  be  averted  to  a  great  extent  by  planting  grass  to 
hold  the  sand,  and  trees  to  break  the  wind.  In  Gascony,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  France,  where  dunes  are  very  large,  extending  along  the 
sea  for  150  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  belt  at  times  as  much  as  6  miles, 
and  rising  frequently  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  the  devastation  by  the 
advancing  dunes  was  checked  and  averted  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
planting  and  growing  pines. 

Sands  shifted  by  the  winds  are  not  confined  to  the  seacoast,  but 
occur  on  the  borders  of  many  lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  arid  regions  of 
the  interior.  They  may  be  seen  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan (see  PI.  VI),  where  the  dunes  reach  a  height  of  100  to  200  feet. 
Forests  once  entombed  beneath  them  are  being  again  exposed  by  eolian 
erosion. 

In  desert  regions  the  absence  of  vegetation  exposes  the  rocks  directly 
to  the  weather,  and  the  dryness  is  especially  favorable  to  transportation 
of  sand  by  the  winds,  which  are  often  vigorous.    The  blown  sand  in 
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8uch  regions  carves  the  exposed  stones  and  ledges  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  discovery  of  this  geologic  phenomenon  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
sand  blast,  which  is  now  a  mechanical  process  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  arts. 

The  eolian  sands  of  the  arid  regions  of  North  America  have  been 
described  by  Prof.  I.  C.  Eussell :  Geological  Magazine,  July  1889,  p.  289. 
Like  those  of  the  coast,  the  dunes  of  the  interior  regions  are  composed 
chiefly  of  quartz,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  occasionally.  Pro- 
fessor Eussell  reports  small  dunes  in  Carson  Desert  composed  of  casts 
of  small  crustaceans  {Oypris),  and  others  near  Fillmore,  Utah,  com- 
posed of  crystals  of  gypsum.  On  parts  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
England,  the  dune  sand  consists  mostly  of  fragments  of  land  and  sea 
shells.  The  material  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer.  In  places  it  is  so 
firmly  lithitied  by  calcareous  cement  that  the  rock  can  be  used  for 
building.  References  to  the  most  important  papers  on  dune  sand  are 
given  by  Geikie  in  his  Text-Book  of  Geology,  third  edition,  pp.  335, 336. 

No.  5.  Gbeensand. 
(From  Farmingdalk,  Monmouth  County,  Nkw  Jkrsey.    1)khcribki>  by 

J.   S.    DiLLKR.  ) 

Greensand  is  a  sand  characterized  by  the  x>i*esence  of  the  greenish 
mineral  glauconite,  which  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum, 
iron,  and  potash.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Cretaceous  formation  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  series  which  it 
cLaracterizes  has  a  thickness  of  nearly  550  feet.  The  greensand  series 
is  well  stratified,  and  contains  in  places  an  abundance  of  marine  fossils. 

Typical  greensand,  of  which  specimen  No.  5  is  an  example,  is  composed, 
besides  the  glauconite,  of  some  clay,  and  generally  also  some  calcareous 
matter,  with  minerals  like  those  derived  from  the  disintegration  of 
crystalline  rocks  in  the  waste  of  the  land.  Quartz  is  most  abundant, 
but  feldspar,  hornblende,  magnetite,  augite,  zircon,  epidote,  tourmaline, 
garnet,  and  other  minerals  are  present  in  small  amounts.  It  contains 
also  a  few  small  fragments  of  gneiss  and  other  rocks. 

The  principal  component,  glauconite,  is  usually  in  more  or  less 
rounded,  sometimes  mammillated  grains  about  1"""  in  diameter.  By 
means  of  a  phosphatic  cement  the  smaller  grains  are  occasionally  bound 
together,  forming  nodules.  The  color  of  the  glauconite  grains  is  black 
or  dark  green  when  fresh,  and  brownish  when  altered.  The  mineral  is 
soft  and  easily  crushed,  yielding  in  thin  section  light-green  colors  by 
transmitted  light  and  fine  aggregate  polarization  between  crossed 
nicola.  Fine  punctures  may  occasionally  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of 
the  grains;  at  other  times  they  are  smooth  and  shining;  but  generally 
they  are  dull  and  the  surface  is  rather  irregular.  Some  of  the  grains  are 
distinct  int^nal  casts  of  foraminiferal  calcareous  shells,  but  generally 
the  form  of  the  shell  chambers  is  not  sharply  preserved.  Dr.  C.  E.  Lord, 
who  examined  in  the  laboratory  the  upper  marl  of  Farmingdale,  reports 
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that,  besides  containing  glauconite,  the  marl  is  characterized  miueralog- 
ically  by  the  presence  of  niicrocline,  biotite,  and  mus^ovite,  a  great 
scarcity  of  chlorite  and  amphibole,  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
quartz  grains,  which  are  round  and  often  attain  3™"'  in  diameter, 
although  generally  in  the  greensands  the  average  diameter  is  about  1"'™. 
Gypsum  and  phosphorite  are  present.  These  minerals  are  rarely  sepa- 
rated, and  occur  in  large  quantities  in  the  argillaceous  gray  marl  near 
Farmingdale.  The  phosphorite  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  earthy,  amor- 
phous, colorless  substance,  frequently  inclosing  grains  of  glauconite  or 
fragments  of  other  minerals,  and  occasionally  the  spines  and  teeth  of 
fishes.  It  is  easily  separated  and  subjected  to  qualitative  analysis  to 
prove  that  it  is  phosphate  of  lime. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  formation  of  greensand  by  the 
work  of  the  Challenge^'  expedition.  Approximately  1,000,000  square 
miles  of  the  sea  floor  is  now  covered  by  glauconitic  deposits,  and  they 
are  limited  in  their  development  to  certain  areas  adjacent  to  the  land 
where  Foraminifera  are  present  and  the  amount  of  sediment  is  small. 
The  depth  generally  is  between  100  and  200  fathoms,  although  glauco- 
nite is  sometimes  found  at  much  greater  depths. 

In  the  glauconitic  material  dredged  up  from  the  ])reseut  sea  floor  by 
the  Challenger  and  other  expeditions,  the  grains  of  glauconite  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  cavities  of  Foraminifera  and  other  organisms,  and 
in  many  other  cases  the  grains  show  clearly  the  interior  casts  of  such 
shells,  the  shells  having  disappeared.  This  association  is  so  general 
that  all  the  probabilities  appear  to  favor  the  opinion  that  the  glauconite 
was  formed  originally  in  the  cavities  of  organisms.  Greensand  has  been 
found  in  greater  or  less  amounts  in  nearly  every  geologic  horizon  from 
the  Cambrian  down  to  the  present  time,  but  is  especially  abundant,  as 
already  indicated,  in  portions  of  the  Cretaceous.  Greensand  is  exten- 
sively used  in  New  Jersey  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  student  will  find  much  additional  information  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  glauconitic  deposits  of  the  present  oceans  in  the  Chal- 
lenger Report  of  Deep  Sea  Deposits,  especially  on  pp.  378  to  391.  Con- 
cerning the  greensands  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  reference  may  be  ninde 
to  A  Preliminary  Keport  on  the  Cietaceous  and  Tertiary  formations 
of  New  Jersey,  by  W.  B.  Clark,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Geologist  of  New  Jersey  for  1892,  pj).  169  to  245;  also  to  the  Journal  of 
Geology  (February  and  March,  1894),  Vol.  II,  p.  161. 

No.  6.  Fossils  from  Marinb  Sand. 

(From  Grove  Wharf,  James  City  County,  Virginia.    Described  by 

J.   S.   DlIXER.) 

In  the  beach  sand  of  specimen  No.  3  there  are  fragments  of  shells 
broken  up  by  the  waves.  At  many  places  along  the  coast  ttie  shells  are 
buried  in  the  sand  before  they  are  broken.    This  takes  place  especially 
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beneath  the  water  a  little  offshore,  or  in  a  bay,  where  the  force  of  the 
waves  is  not  so  violent  as  on  an  exposed  beach  and  animal  life  is 
abundant  to  finpply  the  shells.  When  buried  so  as  to  become  a  part  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  to  form  a  record  of  the  kind  of  animals  that  lived 
while  the  sand  was  being  deposited,  the  shells  are  fossils.  The  two 
shells  of  specimen  No.  6  are  fossils  whose  specific  names  are  Venus 
mercefuiria  and  Pectenjeffersonius,  They  were  found  buried  in  the  sand 
as  illustrated  in  fig.  8.  The  clams  and  scollops  which  bore  these  shells 
Uved  and  died  in  the  sea  during  the  geologic  epoch  known  as  the  Mio- 
cene. The  bodies  disappeared,  but  the  shells  remained  unaltered, 
buried  in  the  sand,  to  tell  of  the  life  of  that  ancient  time. 

The  presence  of  the  shells  in  the  blufi's  on  the  land  far  from  the  sea 
shows  that  during  the  Miocene  epoch  the  ocean  covered  much  of  what 
is  now  dry  land,  and  that  since  then  the  sea  bottom  at  that  particular 
place,  and  in  fact  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida, 
has  been  raised  and  the 
coast  line  moved  farther 
eastward  to  its  present 
position. 

Specimen  No.  6  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  the 
simplest  type  of  fossiliza- 
tion.  The  organism  is 
buried  and  a  large  part 
of  it,  the  shell,  remains 
unaltered.  Specimen  No. 
38  illustrates  a  type  of 
fossilizatiou  in  which  the 
shell  is  completely 
changed,  and  only  the 
outer  form  is  preserved,  while  in  specimen  No.  37,  which  is  a  third  type, 
although  the  organic  matter  is  completely  replaced,  the  outer  form  and 
delicate  internal  structure  of  the  wood  are  completely  preserved. 

No.  7.  Loess. 

(From  Muscatink,  Iowa.     Described  by  J.  S.  Dillkr.) 

The  pale-yeliowish,  homogeneous,  fine-granular,  somewhat  calcare- 
ous earthy  material  forming  the  bluffs  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  else- 
where along  the  Mississippi  is  called  loess.  The  name  was  first  given 
to  material  of  the  same  sort  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

The  loess  of  Muscatine  is  intermediate  in  fineness  of  grain  between 
sand  and  clay,  and,  although  it  appears  remarkably  uniform,  there  is 
considerable  range  in  the  size  of  the  particles — from 
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0.0001  mm.  in  diameter — the  finer  material  forming  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  mass.^  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  that  most  of  the 
grains  are  angular  or  sabangnlar,  but  many  are  distinctly  rounded, 
showing  that  at  some  stage  of  its  existence  they  have  been  subjected 
to  considerable  attrition.  Quart/^  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in 
both  rounded  and  angular  grains.  Clear,  colorless  grains  of  orthoclase 
and  plagioclase  feldspar  and  green  pleochroic  fragments  of  hornblende 
are  common  but  not  abundant.  Yellowish,  strongly  pleochroic,  foliated 
scales  of  biotite  occur  occasionally,  and  rarely  fragments  of  a  pale- 
reddish,  strongly  absorbing  mineral,  supposed  to  be  tourmaline.  There 
are  a  small  number  of  black,  opaque  grains,  some  of  whieh  are  prob- 
ably ores  of  iron,  although  none  were  found  to  be  magnetic,  even  after 
heating.  The  ilocculent  yellowish  or  rusty-gray  particles  are  clay,  col- 
ored chiefly  by  oxide  of  iron.  They  become  decidedly  reddish  by  igni- 
tion, just  as  in  the  manufacture  of  red  bricks  the  yellowish  hydrous 
oxide  of  iron  (limonite),  by  heating  and  driving  off  the  water,  is 
changed  to  red  hematite. 

In  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  the  loess  effervesces  vigorously,  but  only 
for  a  few  moments,  showing  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  nodules  or  tubes, 
and  by  studying  the  loess  in  the  field  it  has  been  found  that  the 
minute  tubes  represent  the  rootlets  of  vegetation  penetrating  from  the 
surface.  They  ramify  the  deposit,  but  as  their  general  direction  is  ver- 
tical they  give  to  the  loess  a  vertical  structure,  which  tends  to  make 
it  Ibrm  cliffs  where  sufticiently  thick  and  properly  exposed.  This  fea- 
ture can  be  seen  in  PI.  VII,  which  shows  a  typical  exposure  of  the 
loess  at  Muscatine.  At  this  exposure  the  loess  appears  to  be  massive, 
i.e.,  without  evident  stratification.  Such  is  the  general  character  of 
the  loess,  but  at  other  exposures  in  the  same  region  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  stratification  due  to  aqueous  deposition. 

Besides  the  mineral  constituents  already  noted,  the  loess  from  Mus- 
catine contains  a  few  minute  coiled  shells  of  land  snails.  According 
to  W  J  McGee,^  the  loess  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  contains 
also  the  fragments  of  other  land  animals,  a  few  water  snails,  and  still 
fe>ver  mussels,  the  latter  of  subarctic  and  arctic  facies.  The  land  ani- 
mals are  most  closely  related  to  arctic  and  subarctic  forms,  indicating 
that  the  loess  originated  during  a  cold  epoch. 

The  distribution  of  the  loess  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  recently 
pointed  out  by  Ohamberlin,  may  be  summed  up  in  two  great  features: 
It  is  distributed  (1)  along  the  leading  valleys,  and  (2)  along  the  border 
of  the  former  ice  sheet  at  the  stage  now  known  as  the  lowau.  The 
loess  occurs  principally  in  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Illinois,  and  Wabash  rivers.  Along  the  Missouri  River  it  is  found 
from  southern  Dakota  to  its  mouth,  and  along  the  Mississippi  River 


'Report  of  the  Illiooia  WorUrs  Fair  CoiuroisaioD,  by  Milton  Whitney,  pp.  93-lU. 
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from  Hinnesota  to  southern  Mississippi.  Along  the  Illinois  and  the 
Wabash  it  occurs  from  the  points  of  their  emergence  from  the  territory 
of  the  later  glacial  sheet  to  their  mouths.  In  all  these  valleys  the 
loess  is  thickest,  coarsest,  and  most  typical  in  the  bluffs  bordering  the 
rivers,  and  becomes  finer,  thinner,  and  nontypical  as  the  distance  from 
the  rivers  increases. 

The  distribution  of  the  loess  along  the  front  of  the  ice  sheet  in  glacial 
times  was  elaborately  worked  out  for  Iowa  by  Mr.  McGee,  who  showed 
that  the  loess  material  was  the  fine  stnfi'  ground  up  by  the  glacier 
which,  during  the  loess  epoch,  terminated  in  that  region.  Many  others 
have  so  greatly  extended  the  evidence  of  this  relation  that  it  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  one  of  prime  importance  in  considering  the  origin 
of  the  loess.  While  it  appears  to  be  clear  that  the  material  of  the 
loess  in  tbe  Mississippi  Valley  was  furnished  by  the  ice  sheet,  and  that 
in  some  way  it  was  distributed  chiefly  by  water,  there  are  many  puz- 
zling features  of  its  distribution  that  are  not  easily  accounted  for;  as, 
for  example,  the  wide  range  in  altitude  of  the  loess  deposits.  The 
extent  of  the  vertical  range,  as  x>ointed  out  by  Ghamberlin,  is  about 
1,000  feet,  and  frequently  the  range  within  a  score  of  miles  is  from 
500  to  700  feet.  The  fluctuating  floods  of  the  loess  epoch  must  have 
exposed  portions  of  the  loess-covered  flats  to  the  action  of  the  winds, 
and  tbe  fact  that  evidences  of  wind  action  in  the  original  deposition  of 
the  loess  have  been  observed  has  led  Ghamberlin  to  suggest  that  eolian 
as  well  as  aqueous  agencies  may  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
deposition  of  the  loess  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Loess  similar  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  recognized 
in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehine,  along 
the  Danube,  and  in  various  portions  of  southeastern  Asia.  Notwith- 
standing the  similarity  of  its  general  features  in  many  regions,  its 
origin  may  be  very  diverse.  In  Ghina,  for  example,  its  large  masses 
are  supposed  by  Eichthofen  to  be  chiefly  wind-blown  material  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  in  the  adjacent  hills.  Prof.  I.  G. 
Eusseir  has  shown  that  the  "adobe"  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West 
is  practically  identical  with  the  loess  of  Ghina,  and  that  its  subaerial 
accumulation  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  action  of  ephemeral 
streams.  Wherever  it  occurs  the  loess  or  adobe  is  a  fertile  soil  and, 
excepting  in  arid  regions,  sustains  a  large  agricultural  population. 

The  student  will  find  further  information  on  this  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing papers:  The  Driftless  Area  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  by 
T.  C.  Ghamberlin  and  E.  D.  Salisbury,  Sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (1884-^'85),  pp.  278-307;  The  Pleisto- 
cene  History  of  [Northeastern  Iowa,  by  W  J  McGee,  Eleventh  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  (1889-'90),  Part  I,  pp. 
291-3035  Supplementary  Hypothesis  Eespecting  the  Origin  of  the  Loess 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  T.  G.  Ghamberlin,  Journal  of  Geology, 
Vol.  V  (J^ovember-December,  1897),  pp.  795-802.         Dig^ze^byGoOsle 
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No.  8.  Brick  Clay. 
(From  Brick  Haven,  Alexajnpdria   County,   Virginia.      Described  by  J.   S. 

DiLLER.) 

Fiue  earthy  material  like  specimeu  Ko.  8,  which  is  somewhat  firm  and 
brittle  when  dry,  but  plastic  and  tenacious  when  wet,  is  clay.  When 
pure,  it  is  composed  essentially  of  silicate  of  aluminum.  Generally, 
however,  it  is  impure  from  the  presence  of  fine  grains  of  quartz  and 
oxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  other  minerals. 

Specimen  No.  8  is  clay  from  a  bank,  represented  in  PI.  VIII,  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  nearly  opposite  Washington.  Its  pale- 
yellowish  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  (limonite), 
which  when  the  brick  is  burued  loses  water  and  becomes  hematite, 
coloring  the  brick  red. 

When  stirred  in  water  the  clay  readily  goes  to  pieces;  the  coarse 
particles  subside  rapidly,  the  finer  ones  slowly.  By  decanting,  the 
material  can  be  separated  into  portions  differing  in  size  of  the  particles. 
Under  the  microscope  the  coarser  portion  is  seen  to  contain  numerous 
grains  of  quartz,  with  a  few  of  clear  banded  feldspar.  There  are  occa- 
sional minute  round  nodules  of  limonite;  and  nearly  all  the  grains  of 
3and,  as  well  as  of  clay,  are  stained  yellowish  by  oxide  of  iron.  The 
coarser  portion  is  made  up  chiefly  of  quartz  grains  and  oxide  of  iron, 
and  many  of  the  grains  of  quartz  are  well  rounded.  In  the  finer  por- 
tion clay  particles  are  more  abundant,  but  they  are  much  smaller  than 
the  quartz  and  other  mineral  fragments.  The  clay  is  in  very  fine  scales 
and  is  stained  reddish  yellow  by  oxide  of  iron.  The  scales  look  like 
minute  flakes  of  mica,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  their  very  weak 
double  refraction.  The  basis  of  clay  is  silicate  of  aluminum,  and  when 
pure  in  minute  scales  it  is  colorless.  The  aggregation  of  such  scales 
looks  white,  like  snow,  on  account  of  its  porous  structure. 

Clay  is  the  insoluble  residue  left  from  the  decomposition  and  disinte- 
gration of  aluminous  silicates,  especially  feldspar,  but  it  is  derived  also 
from  uephelite,  sea  polite,  and  other  minerals  containing  much  silica  and 
alumina.  The  white  clay  (kaolin)  derived  from  feldspar  is  illustrated  in 
specimens  Nos.  147, 148,  and  149,  which  are  the  residual  material  of  feld- 
spathic  rocks.  Specimen  No.  150  is  clay  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  an  argillaceous  limestone.  The  clay  was  originally  deposited  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  limestone  as  it  formed.  Later,  when  the 
limestone  was  raised  above  the  sea  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  the 
rain  dissolved  the  soluble  carbonate  of  lime  and  left  the  insoluble 
residual  clay. 

The  clay  rei)resented  by  specimen  No,  8  forms  a  deposit  of  consider- 
able extent  along  the  Potomac  near  Washington,  and  differs  from  the 
clays  mentioned  above  in  that  it  has  been  transported  by  water  from  the 
place  where  it  originated  to  its  present  position.  The  deposit  rises  less 
than  150  feet  above  the  river.    It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
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of  brick,  and  a  view  in  one  of  the  clay  pits  is  given  in  PL  YIII.  Ac- 
cording to  W  J  McGee,^  the  clay  belongs  to  the  Golnmbia  formation, 
and  was  dei)osited  in  an  estnary  on  the  borders  of  a  river  delta  of  the 
ancient  Potomac.  At  the  time  this  clay  was  deposited  (i.  e.,  daring 
tbe  later  Columbia  epoch)  the  Atlantic  slope  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington stood  aboat  150  feet  below  its  pre-sent  level.  The  Potomac  en- 
tered the  estuary  at  Washington  and  dropped  its  load  of  sediment,  of 
which  the  clays  were  the  finer  portion.  They  were  derived,  at  least 
in  large  part,  from  the  loose  mantle  of  residual  material  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  and  disintegration  of  the  rocks  in  the  Potomac 
basin. 

From  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  Columbia  formation  to  bowlder- 
bearing  strata  and  to  the  great  terminal  moraine  which  stretches 
across  the  country  from  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts  to  Dakota,  Mr. 
McGee  concludes  that  the  clays  of  the  Potomac  river  near  Washington 
were  deposited  during  the  first  and  second  glacial  periods,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Pleistocene. 

Ko.  9.  Bowlder  Clay. 

(From  Rochester,  New  York.    Described  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.) 

Certain  clays  produced  by  glaciers  contain  pebbles  and  bowlders, 
and  are  therefore  called  hoiHder  clays.  In  the  description  of  specimen 
^'o.  2  some  account  is  given  of  glaciers  and  ice  sheets,  and  mention  is 
made  of  tbe  ice  sheet  which  in  Pleistocene  time  covered  a  large  portion 
of  northeastern  North  America.  As  the  stones  held  in  an  ice  sheet 
rub  one  on  another  and  are  gradually  reduced  in  size,  the  particles 
ground  off  remain  embedded  in  the  ice.  Where  the  stones  rub  against 
tbe  bed  rock,  not  only  are  they  ground  away,  but  the  bed  rock  itself  is 
worn,  and  the  product  of  all  this  abrasion  is  received  by  the  ice  and 
carried  forward.  Where  the  ice  melts,  its  load  comes  to  rest,  forming  a 
deposit,  and  in  this  deposit  the  coarser  and  finer  fragments  may  be 
indiscriminately  mixed.  Such  a  mixed  deposit  is  called  till.  Some- 
times its  finer  part  is  sand,  but  usually  there  is  enough  clay  to  make  it 
coherent,  and  the  name  bowlder-clay  is  then  commonly  used.  Bowlder- 
clays  are  heterogeneous  not  only  in  mechanical  structure  but  in  compo- 
sition. The  ice  in  its  journey  abrades  many  rocks,  and  the  particles 
ground  from  all  these  are  mingled  together  in  the  resulting  till.  The 
ratio  in  which  the  different  rocks  traversed  are  represented  in  the  till 
depends  partly  on  the  extent  of  their  outcrops  and  partly  on  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  are  ground  away;  and  it  is  also  found  that  the 
nearest  rocks  are  relatively  better  represented  than  the  more  remote. 
In  the  northern  States  the  motion  of  the  ice  sheet  was  southward,  and 
the  till  at  each  locality  is  largely  composed  of  pebbles  and  rock  flour 
from  the  formation  lying  immediately  north  of  it.    Specimen  No.  9  is 
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from  a  till  deposit  underlain  by  the  Niagara  limestone,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  begins  a  broad  outcrop  of  Medina  shale,  and  this 
formation  furnished  the  chief  material  of  the  clay,  giving  its  reddish 
color. 

The  specimen  appears,  on  first  examination,  to  contain  a  few  fine 
X>ebbles  and  very  little  sand ;  but  when  the  coarser  portion  is  separated 
from  the  finer  by  successive  washings,  sand  is  found  to  form  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  whole  mass.  The  sand  is  chiefly  quartz,  with  a 
small  amount  of  feldspar  and  green  hornblende  and  much  oxide  of  iron. 
Some  of  the  larger  grains  are  angular,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  often 
rounded.  The  very  fine  material  is  not  a  normal  clay,  such  as  resalts 
from  the  decomposition  of  aluminous  silicates,  but  is  a  rock  flour,  due 
to  the  trituration  of  a  variety  of  materials,  including  various  unaltered 
as  well  as  decomposed  silicates  and  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. The  sand  grains  were  probably  derived  chiefly  from  the  sand- 
stone of  the  Medina  formation,  and  had  been  rounded  before  they  were 
received  by  the  ice. 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of  specimens 
Nos.  2  and  155.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  The  Terminal  Moraine  of 
the  Second  Glacial  Epoch,  by  T.  0.  Chamberlin,  in  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  and  to  The  Surtace 
Geology  of  New  Jersey,  by  R.  D.  Salisbury,  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey  for  1891. 

No.  10.     OONaLOMBRATE. 
(From  Utica,  Oneida  County,  New  York.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.  ) 

When  gravel  is  cemented  so  that  the  pebbles  and  sand  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  bound  together,  the  rock  formed  is  conglomerate.  It  dif- 
fers from  gravel  only  in  containing  a  cementing  substance  which  con- 
verts the  loose  material  into  a  solid  mass. 

In  specimen  No.  10  the  pebbles  are  quartz.  They  are  small  and 
generally  well  rounded.  Some,  indeed,  are  subangular,  but  most  of 
them  have  the  corners  completely  reduced.  The  sand,  and  also  the 
cement  which  holds  the  fragments  together,  are  chiefly  quartz. 
Although  there  are  a  few  brass-yellowish  grains  of  pyrite,  and  some 
black  ones  of  other  minerals,  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  is 
silica.  It  is  a  deposit  in  which  quartz  is  so  abundant  as  to  indicate 
that  at  the  time  the  conglomerate  was  formed  the  conditions  were 
especially  favorable  for  the  accumulation  of  quartz. 

The  bed  of  conglomerate  from  which  specimen  No.  10  was  taken  is 
well  exposeil  in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  and  on  this  account  is  called 
Oneida  conglomerate.  It  is  associated  with  a  thi<;k  sandstone — the 
Medina — which  varies  in  color  from  red  to  white,  and  which  may  be 
traced  almost  continuously  from  western  New  York  eastward  to  near 
the  Hudson,  where  its  upturned  edge  swings  to  the  southwest,  stretching 
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away  tUroagh  New  Jersey,  Pennsylyaaia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ten- 
nessee into  Alabama.  From  this  long  line  the  oatcrops  of  the  Medina 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  extend  westward  to  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
but  in  that  direction  the  material  gradually  becomes  finer. 

The  shells  found  in  the  sandstone,  as  illustrated  in  specimen  iN'o.  19, 
show  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  ocean.  The  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  particles  of  the  sediment  toward  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  relations  of  littoral  deposits  illustrated  in  fig.  7 
(p.  57),  indicates  that  the  shore  of  the  ocean  lay  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  and  that  at  that  time  the  sea  occupied  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Most  conglomerates  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  quartz  peb- 
bles, or  pebbles  of  siliceous  rock,  but  besides  these  they  usually  contain 
pebbles  of  many  other  kinds.  The  most  abundant  pebbles  are  those  of 
the  most  durable  rocks,  such  as  vein  quartz,  quartzite,  graywacke, 
granite,  and  various  kinds  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  especially 
those  which  contain  a  high  percentage  of  silica.  When  pebbles  of  any 
ooe  kind  predominate,  special  names,  such  as  quartz  conglomerate,  lime- 
stone eonglomsrate,  and  volcanic  conglomerate,  may  be  given  to  the  rock, 
according  to  the  prevailing  constituent. 

Conglomerates  may  be  coarse  or  fine,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pebbles  of  which  they  are  composed.  Fragments  larger  than  pebbles 
are  often  called  bowlders^  and  conglomerates  containing  them  have 
been  designated  bowlder  conglomerates.  The  size  of  the  fragments  and 
their  surface  features  are  indexes  to  the  character  and  strength  of  the 
transx>orting  power  by  which  they  were  deposited. 

As  indicated  in  the  descriptions  of  specimens  Nos.  1  and  2,  gravel 
originates  wholly  in  the  process  of  erosion,  either  by  glaciers  or  streams 
of  water  on  the  land,  or  by  waves  of  the  sea  beating  on  the  coast.    On 
stormy  coasts,  where  much  gravel  is  produced  and  the  undertow  is 
strong  enough  to  carry  it  seaward,  it  is  spread  over  the  bottom  near 
shore  to  form  a  bed  of  conglomerate,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  7.    Being 
beneath  the  sea,  the  deposit  is  below  the  level  of  erosion  and  is  pre- 
served BO  long  as  it'remains  in  that  position.    On  the  land,  however, 
the  conditions  are  different.    The  gravel  deposits  of  glaciers  and  water- 
courses are  ever  exposed  to  erosion.    By  shifting  fioods  they  are  gradu- 
ally washed  down  to  lower  levels  toward  the  sea,  and  finally  the  material 
is  earned  into  the  sea,  where  it  finds  a  resting  place.    For  this  reason 
gravel  dei)osits  of  the  land  are  ephemeral.    In  the  process  of  erosion 
tbey  are  carried  into  the  sea,  where,  like  those  formed  by  the  waves, 
tbey  are  added  to  the  more  permanent  deposits  which  contribute  to  the 
upbuilding  of  new  formations.    The  coarsest  material  is  deposited 
nearest  shore  and  marks  approximately  the  direction  of  the  shore  line, 
80  that  by  tracing  out  the  coarse  conglomerate  among  the  ancient  sedi- 
mentary rocks  we  can  to  a  considerable  extent  make  out  the  geography 
of  the  land  and  sea.    The  distribution  of  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate^ 
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of  which  specimen  No.  10  is  a  sample  shows  clearly  that  the  shore  liue 
of  the  Medina  epoch  was  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  that  the  land 
furnishing  the  sediment  lay  to  the  eastward. 

The  cement  which  binds  the  loose  material  together  and  converts 
gravel  into  conglomerate  varies  from  place  to  place,  and  sometimes  holds 
a  more  or  less  definite  relation  to  the  composition  of  the  rock.  In  con- 
glomerates where  the  sand  and  pebbles  are  chiefly  quartz  the  cement 
is  often  siliceous;  in  those  containing  fragments  rich  in  iron  it  is 
generally  ferruginous.  Silica  and  oxide  of  iron  are  the  most  common 
cementing  substances,  but  carbonate  of  lime  also  occurs  in  some 
regions.  These  three  cements  are  illustrated  in  sandstones  by  speci- 
mens Nos.  12,  14,  and  15.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  visible  cement,  the 
pebbles  and  matrix  being  so  closely  pressed  together  that  they  adhere. 

No.  11.  Breccia. 

(From  Virginia,  opposite  Point  of  Rocks,  Maryland.    Describbd  bt 

J.   8.   DiLLER.) 

Breccia  difi'ers  from  conglomerate  in  the  shape  of  the  fragments  of 
which  it  is  composed.  In  conglomerate  most  of  the  pebbles  are  rounded, 
but  in  breccia  the  fragments  are  angular.  Intermediate  stages  between 
the  two  rocks  have  been  called  brecciated  conglomerate. 

Breccias  are  much  less  common  than  conglomerates,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  various  ways.  Those  of  sedimentary  origin  are  of  little 
imix>rtance  and  grade  into  conglomerate.  Specimen  No.  11  is  of  this 
type.  It  was  selected  on  account  of  its  distinctly  fragmental  structure, 
its  availability,  and  its  architectural  application.  Although  many  of 
the  fragments  are  angular,  others  are  well  rounded;  in  fact,  at  most 
places  where  this  rock  crops  out  the  round  pebbles  predominate,  so 
that  generally  the  rock  Is  a  conglomerate.  The  fragments  are  nearly 
all  limestone,  and  at  the  time  the  breccia  originated  the  fragments 
were  transported  only  a  short  distance  from  their  source.  This  fact  is 
readily  determined  by  studying  the  rock  in  the  field,  where  it  occurs 
near  the  limestone  from  which  the  fragments  were  derived. 

The  color  of  the  limestone  fragments  in  specimen  No.  11  varies  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  parent  rock,  but  the  interstitial  material  of  sand,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron  in  which  the  pebbles  are  embedded  is 
uniformly  red,  like  much  of  the  Triassic  sandstone  belonging  to  the 
same  formation. 

As  in  conglomerate,  there  are  three  substances  which  act  as  cement 
in  the  breccia — carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silica — and  all  are 
of  nearly  equal  importance.  If  a  piece  of  the  red  material  between  the 
pebbles  is  placed  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  oxide  of  iron  are  dissolved  away,  the  fragment  usually  retains  its 
form,  owing  to  the  siliceous  cement  present. 

The  rock  of  which  specimen  No.  11  is  a  sample  has  been  used  for  orna- 
mental building  purposes.    A  series  of  large  columns  of  this  material 
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adorn  .the  old  Hall  of  Representatives,  now  called  Statuary  Hall,  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  dress  and  x>olish 
evenly  that  it  is  not  extensively  used  for  such  purposes. 

For  further  information  concerning  this  rock,^  reference  should  be 
made  to  a  paper  by  Arthur  Keith  on  The  Geology  of  the  Catoctin  Belt, 
in  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 


Fio.  9.-.BreGciat«d  Devonian  limeetone,  Fayette,  Iowa. 

Survey,  Part  II,  page  34G,  and  to  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration, 
by  G.  P.  Merrill,  page  93. 

Besides  the  breccias  of  sedimentary  origin,  illustrated  by  specimen 
No  11,  there  are  talus  breccias,  fault  ot  friction  breccias,  and  volcanic  or 
eruptive  breccias.  Under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  on  steep  slopes 
rocks  break  up  into  angular  fragments,  and  beneath  cliffs  such  frag- 
ments generally  accumulate  and  form  a  talus,  which  in  some  places 
becomes  cemented  so  as  to  form  talus  breccia.     In  breccias  of  this  sort 
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none  of  the  fragments  are  rounded.  They  occur  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently in  regions  of  extensive  limestones,  especially  such  as  are 
cavernous,  limestones  furnishing  both  the  fragments  and  the  cemenL 

Along  lines  of  fracture,  where  rocks  have  been  faulted  and  crushed, 
the  angular  fragments  thus  formed  may  be  cemented  by  substances  held 
in  solution  by  water  circulating  in  the  fissures,  and  thus  form  breccia. 
Such  breccia  is  called  fault  breccia  or  friction  breccia.  Breccias  of  a 
smilar  sort,  whose  origin  is  in  some  cases  at  least  not  yet  clearly  under- 
stood, are  illustrated  by  fig.  9,  which  represents  a  limestone  breccia 
described  by  W  J  McGee  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Part  I,  pages  319-321. 

Fragments  ejected  from  volcanoes  are  often  angular,  and  a  consoli- 
dated accumulation  of  them  forms  volcanic  breccia.  Acid  lavas  are 
usually  viscous,  and  during  their  eruption  are  sometimes  so  crushed 
and  broken  as  to  become  a  mass  of  angular  fragments.  When  cemented 
together  by  material  of  the  same  kind  as  the  fragments,  as  is  often  the 
case,  such  lavas  are  breccias,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  others  are 
called  lava  breccias  or  brecciated  lavas.  Lava  flowing  over  angular  frag 
ments  on  the  surface  may  pick  them  up,  and  the  mass  may  thus  become 
brecciated. 

In  the  various  kinds  of  breccias  there  may  be  a  wide  range  not  only 
in  the  size  of  the  fragments  but  also  in  their  chemical  comxK>sitiou. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  less  variety  in  composition  than  among  the 
pebbles  of  a  conglomerate,  but  a  greater  range  in  size. 

No.  12.  Pebbly  sandstone. 
(From  Baruon,  ngak  Ashijlnd,  Jackson  County,  Oreck)n.    Described  by  J.  S. 

DiLLER.) 

Conglomerates  are  composed  of  pebbles,  and  sandstones  are  comx>osed 
of  sand.  They  are  often  found  intermingled  as  alternating  layers  of  the 
same  mass  and  pass  into  each  other  gradually  or  abruptly^  recording  the 
gradual  or  sudden  change  in  the  currents  by  which  the  material  was 
deposited.  Between  conglomerates  and  sandstone  there  are  many 
intermediate  grades.    These  may  be  represented  by  specimen  No.  12. 

Pebbly  sandstone  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  but  contains  so  large 
a  proportion  of  conspicuous  pebbles  that  these  deserve  mention  in  the 
name.  This  specimen  was  collected  from  a  x>6bbly  bed  in  a  mass  of 
Cretaceous  sandstone  resting  unconformably  on  the  older  rocks  of  the 
Klamath  Mountains,  from  which  the  material  to  make  the  sandstone 
was  derived.  The  dark-colored  pebbles  are  chiefly  slates,  while  the 
lighter-colored  ones  are  from  masses  of  serpentine  and  other  eruptive 
rocks.  The  fragments  are  all  metamorphic  rocks,  aud  some  are  full  of 
small  veins. 

Gray  sand,  which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  rock,  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  some  mica  and  other  minerals 
derived  from  the  diorities,  granites,  and  similar  eruptive  rocks,  as  well 
as  from  the  slates  with  which  they  are  associated  in  the  Klamath 
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Mountains.  Some  of  the  small,  dark  grains  of  sand  are,  like  the  peb- 
bles, intersected  by  microscopic  veins.  Although  the  pebbles  are  well 
rounded,  the  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar  are  angular.  This  feature 
is  well  illustrated  in  PI.  IX,  A.  Some  of  the  grains  are  of  plagiodase 
feldspar,  but  their  banding  can  not  be  seen  in  ordinary  light.  The 
other  grains  are  of  quartz,  with  sharp,  angular  outlines,  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  rounded  forms  of  the  pebbles  with  which  they  are 
associated.  This  association  shows  clearly  that  the  pebbles  are  rounded 
more  easily  than  the  grains  of  sand,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  grains  of  sand,  being  so  light  in  the  buoyant 
water,  strike  such  tiny  blows  when  they  collide  with  one  another 
during  transportation  that  but  little  effect  is  produced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pebbles,  on  account  of  their  greater  weight,  strike  much 
more  effective  blows  and  soon  get  their  corners  knocked  off. 

A  drop  of  acid  on  specimen  No.  12  causes  brisk  effervescence,  show- 
ing the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  as  a  cementing  substance  between 
the  grains  of  sand  and  pebbles. 

At  the  time  the  x>ebbly  sandstone  was  formed  the  Klamath  Mountains 
were  an  island  in  the  Cretaceous  seas  and  received  the  beat  of  the 
waves,  which,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  produced  the  fragments  and 
deposited  them  to  make  the  pebbly  sandstone.  Although  all  the 
fragments  in  the  pebbly  sandstone  are  of  metamorphic  rocks,  the 
pebbly  sandstone  itself  is  entirely  unaltered.  So  it  is  evident  that  the 
rocks  of  the  Klamath  Mountains  were  metamorphosed  before  the 
Cretaceous  sandstone  was  deposited. 

No.  13.  Gray  Sandstone. 
(From  Berba,  Cuyahoga  County,  Onio.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

Sandstone  is  consolidated  sand.  As  long  as  the  material  is  loose  and 
incoherent  it  is  sand,  but  whenever  by  any  process  the  particles  are 
made  to  cohere  so  as  to  form  a  solid  rock,  they  become  sandstone.  All 
sandstones  were  originally  sand  and  show  similar  variations  in  com- 
position and  texture.  The  range  of  variation,  however,  is  greater 
than  in  sands,  on  account  of  the  differences  in  the  composition,  color, 
and  other  properties  of  the  cement. 

The  grains  of  some  porous  sandstones  are  angular  and  so  loosely 
cemented  that  when  broken  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  rough  and  gritty 
to  the  feel.  Such  sandstones  are  commonly  called  gritSj  and  of  these 
specimen  No.  13  is  a  good  example.  It  is  well  exposed  at  Berea,  Ohio, 
where  it  is  extensively  quarried  for  building  stones  and  for  grindstones 
and  is  generally  known  as  the  Berea  grit. 

The  Berea  grit  is  a  fine-grained,  homogeneous  sandstone,  couiposed 
almost  wholly  of  quartz  and  orthoclase  feldspar.  The  latter  is  greatly 
altered  and  in  most  cases  completely  changed  to  kaolin,  which  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  whiteness.  With  the  gray  quartz,  it  gives  color  to 
the  rock.  Some  grains  of  kaolin  contain  fresh  cores  of  feldspar,  and  a  few 
comparatively  fresh  grains  of  microdine  and  plagioclase  may  be  seen. 
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Mnscovite  and  pyrite  are  rather  rare.  The  cemeutinpf  substance  is 
argiUaceons  and  is  impregnated  by  oxide  of  iron,  but  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  present  to  modify  the  color  of  the  rock.  The  cement 
is  weak  and  does  not  fill  all  the  interstices  between  the  grains  of  sand. 
On  this  account  the  rock  is  soft  and  porous,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
carved  and  readily  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  water. 

Kaolin  occurs  in  distinct  grains  of  essentially  the  same  shape  as  the 
quartz,  although  somewhat  more  rounded.  These  grains,  as  well  as 
the  thick  coating  of  soft  kaolin  which  envelops  some  of  the  rounded 
grains  of  feldspar,  had  not  yet  been  formed  at  the  time  the  sandstone 
was  deposited,  else  it  would  have  been  removed  by  the  attrition  the 
grains  have  exx>erienced  during  their  transportation. 

The  original  freshness  of  the  material  and  the  presence  of  such  a 
considerable  xK)rtion  of  feldspar  suggest  that  the  surface  of  the  land 
at  the  time  the  sandstone  was  formed  must  have  been  one  of  consid- 
erable relief.  It  is  only  when  streams  have  considerable  fall  that 
the  currents  are  swift  and  strong  enough  to  carry  grains  of  sand  and 
pebbles.  In  a  rapid  stream  pebbles  and  bowlders  are  rolled  along  on 
its  bed.  They  frequently  knock  together,  break  to  pieces,  and  by 
long-continued  attrition  are  reduced  to  sand  and  finer  sediment,  but 
the  sand  formed  in  such  cases  is  composed  of  fresh  minerals.  The 
feldspar,  at  least  when  the  sand  originates,  is  chiefly  unaltered,  but 
on  subsequent  exposure  to  weathering  it  may  readily  become  changed 
to  kaolin,  as  in  the  Berea  grit.  Had  the  land  been  one  of  gentle  relief, 
worn  down  to  almost  a  plain  (peneplain),  the  streams  would  have  been 
sluggish  and  able  to  remove  only  the  material  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  and  disintegration  of  the  rocks.  The  fine  particles  of 
kaolin  derived  from  the  alteration  of  the  feldspar  are  readily  separated 
from  the  quartz  during  transportation,  leaving  the  sand  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  quaptz.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  original  pres- 
ence of  a  considerable  proportion  of  unaltered  feldspar  indicates  that 
the  land  from  which  it  was  derived  at  the  time  the  Berea  grit  was 
formed  was  one  of  considerable  relief.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  rock, 
according  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Merrill,^  shows  that  the  rock  contains  about 
95  per  cent  of  silica,  with  a  small  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  alumina,  and  alkalies.  When  freshly  quarried  it  contains 
from  5.83  to  7.75  per  cent  of  water,  but  when  dry  only  3.39  to  4.28  per 
cent. 

The  Berea  grit  has  a  wide  distribution  in  Ohio,  having  an  extent  of 
about  15,000  square  miles  above  and  below  ground.  This  wide  extent 
is  remarkable  considering  its  thickness,  as  it  seldom  reaches  50  feet. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  it  is  medium  grained  and  contains 
some  pebbles,  but  in  the  middle  and  southern  portion  of  the  State  it 
is  fine  grained.  Its  surface  is  often  ripple-marked,  and  worm  burrows 
abound  as  on  the  sands  of  modern  beaches,  indicating  that  the  Berea 
grit  was  formed  along  an  antjient  shore  line.  f^  t 

.  Dig^zedhyV^OOQIC^ 
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On  accoant  of  its  agreeable  color,  its  durability,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  worked,  it  is  a  valuable  building  stone.  Its  grit  roakes  it 
valuable  for  grindstones,  and  its  poronity  makes  it  a  reservoir  for 
petroleum  aud  gas.  According  to  Prof.  Edward  Ortou,^  it  is  <' the  most 
important  single  stratum  in  the  entire  geological  column  of  Ohio.  Its 
economic  value  above  ground  is  great,  but  it  is  greater  below.  In  its 
outcrops  it  is  a  source  of  the  finest  building  stone  and  the  best  grind- 
stone grit  of  the  country,  and  when  it  dips  beneath  the  surface  it 
becomes  the  repository  of  valuable  supplies  of  petroleum,  gas,  and 
salt  water.'' 

No.  14.  Brown  Sandstone. 


(From  Hummslstown,  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania. 

J.  S.  DiLLER.) 


Described  by 


The  sandstone  of  Hummelstown,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  typical  sandstone 
with  ferruginous  cement.  In  color  it  is  usually  purplish  brown  with 
minute  white  specks.  The  uniformity  in  the  size  of  its  rather  small  grains 
gives  the  rock  an  even  texture.  Its  feel  is  decidedly  gritty,  owing  to 
the  angular  form  of  the  grains.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  angular  grains 
of  quartz  with  some  clear,  fresh  microcline  and  plagioclase,  showing  dis- 
tinct twinning.  Occasionally  fragments  of  a  mineral  with  very  strong 
absorption  perpendicular  to  the  prismatic  axis,  and  parallel  extinction 
like  that  of  tourmaline,  may  be  found.  The  kaolin  present  is  sonvetimes 
in  distinct  grains  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  quartz.  It  was 
dei)osited  chiefly  as  flner  silt  between  the  grains  of  sand,  and  is  much 
less  abundant  than  the  quartz.  The  largest  grain  shown  in  the  lower 
left-hand  quarter  of  PI  IX,  B,  is  kaolin.  The  others  are  nearly  all 
quartz.  The  brownish  cement  which  is  the  chief  interstitial  substance 
and  coats  many  of  the  grains  of  quartz  is  ferric  oxide.  On  account  of 
its  abundance  it  gives  color  to  the  whole  mass.  As  its  color  varies 
through  shades  and  tints  of  brown  and  red,  so  also  the  rock  varies  in 
color. 

The  following  analysis,  by  E.  A.  Schneider,  shows  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  rock : 

Analytis  of  broivn  sandstone  from  HummeUtown,  Pt-nnsylvania. 


SiO, 

A1,0, 

FeA 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

NM> 

H,0(ia>o) 

H,0  (igoition)  . 
Total 


Per  cent. ! 
88.13    I 
5.81 
1.77    '. 

.31 

.20 

.58 
2.03 

.06 

.23 

.26 


99.93 


>  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Eoonomic  Geology,  voL  6,  p.  28. 
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At  the  quarry  from  wbick  specimen  No.  14  was  obtained  the  rock  near 
the  surface  is  reddish  brown,  and  the  greater  body  of  the  rock  deeper 
in  the  earth  is  purplish  brown.  The  bedded  arrangement  of  the  rock 
IS  a  prominent  feature  of  the  quarries.  The  even  layers  are  usually  less 
than  10  feet  in  thickness  and  are  cut  by  joints,  which  greatly  facilitate 
quarrying. 

The  formation  represented  by  the  brownstone  of  Hummelstown, 
Pennsylvania,  has  a  wide  and  irregular  distribution  along  a  belt 
stretching  from  Kew  England  to  South  Carolina.  Throughout  the 
whole  belt,  although  it  varies  in  texture  considerably,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  a  coarse  conglomerate  and  angular  breccia  to  shale,  it  is 
everywhere  deeply  colored  by  oxide  of  iron  and  frequently  associated 
with  compact,  dark,  heavy,  igneous  rock,  such  as  the  basalt  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  illustrated  by  specimen  No.  102.  Specimen  No.  11  is 
breccia  from  the  border  of  the  same  formation  near  the  Potomac. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  formation.  Its  bibliography  is  given 
by  Prof.  I.  0.  Russell,^  who  illustrates  its  distribution  by  maps  and 
fully  describes  its  character  and  the  hypotheses  concerning  its  history. 
He  calls  it  the  Newark  system.  Fossil  plants  and  fishes,  and  also  the 
footprints  and  bones  of  huge  reptiles  and  batrachians,  have  been  found 
at  a  number  of  places,  and  their  evidence  fixes  the  age  of  the  Newark 
as  Juratrias.  Whether  it  was  deposited  in  a  series  of  local  basins, 
corresponding  to  the  present  disconnected  distribution  of  the  rocks,  or 
as  a  broad  terrane  in  one  irregular  and  continuous  arm  of  the  sea 
stretching  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina,  is  as  yet  a  matter  of 
discussion. 

The  uniformly  red  and  brown  color  of  the  formation  throughout  its 
whole  extent  indicates  uniform  conditions  over  the  whole  area.  As 
shown  by  Mr.  Russell,^  it  suggests  a  mild,  moist  climate.  Gneiss, 
schists,  and  similar  rocks  containing  much  pyroxene,  hornblende,  and 
mica  or  other  ferromagnesian  silicates  are  not  usually  red  when  unde- 
composed.  Under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  however,  these  iron- 
bearing  minerals  may  be  altered  and  much  ferric  oxide  developed,  coat- 
ing the  grains  of  quartz  and  other  unchanged  minerals  red  or  brown. 
If  these  products  of  subaerial  decay  are  washed  away  and  deposited  to 
form  sandstones  and  shales  without  wearing  off  the  ferric  oxide  coating 
the  grains,  the  new  rock  will  be  red  or  brown;  and  thus,  it  is  thought, 
the  red  color  of  the  Newark  system  may  be  explained. 

The  great  length  of  the  formation,  taken  in  connection  with  its  small 
breadth  and  great  thickness,  and  its  intimate  association  with  basaltic 
igneous  rocks  having  the  same  lineal  arrangement  and  being,  at  least 
in  part,  of  contemporaneous  origin,  are  among  its  most  important 
features.  The  rock  is  extensively  used  as  a  building  stone  in  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  at  several  points  coal  beds  of  importance  have 
been  discovered. 


•  Bull,  r .  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  86, 1892.         Digitized  byV^OOOTC 
«  Boll.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  52, 1889,  p.  5«.  ^ 
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No.  15.  Potsdam  Sandstone. 

vFrom  Ablbmans,  Sauk  County,  Wisconsin.     Described  by  J.  S.  Dillkr.) 

The  Potsdam  saudstone  is  so  named  from  its  occurrence  at  Potsdam, 
in  northern  New  York.  It  has  been  traced  through  a  wide  stretch  of 
country  southwest  and  west  of  New  York;  and  at  many  points,  as  in 
Wisconsin,  where  it  has  been  positively  identified,  the  same  name  is 
applied. 

It  is  a  typical  quartz  sandstone  in  which  the  sand  is  largely  siliceous. 
It  is  light,  almost  colorless,  on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the  quartz 
of  which  it  is  composed,  although  there  is  here  and  there  a  suggestion 
of  pale  rusty  yellow,  due  to  the  trace  of  ferric  oxide  present  in  the 
cement. 

Its  structure  is  decidedly  granular  and  somewhat  porous.  The  inter- 
stices between  the  grains  are  in  many  cases  not  completely  filled.  The 
feel  of  specimen  No.  15  is  less  gritty  than  that  of  specimen  No.  14,  and 
ii  the  surfaces  of  the  two  specimens  be  examined  with  a  lens  it  will  be 
observed  that  when  specimen  No.  15  is  fractured  many  of  the  grains 
break,  but  in  specimen  No.  14  the  cement  breaks  and  the  grains  pull 
apart,  leaving  the  surface  with  more  angular  projections. 

The  grains  are  nearly  all  quartz,  colorless  and  transparent,  excepting 
the  faint  gray  clouding  due  to  the  occasional  presence  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  liquid  inclusions.  The  dark  material  forming  part  of  the  cement 
between  the  grains  in  Fig.  A,  PI.  X,  is  ferric  oxide.  The  outlines  of 
the  original  well-rounded  grains  are  generally  indicated  by  a  clouded 
border  which  marks  off  the  siliceous  cement  between  them.  In  Fig. 
B,  PI.  X,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  cement  is  sometimes  oriented,  so  as  to 
be  optically  continuous  with  the  adjoining  grain  and  extinguished  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  lower  right-hand  portion  of  Fig.  B,  PI.  X,  is  a 
banded  grain  of  feldspar.  At  the  upper  left  hand  of  the  feldspar,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  Ay  PL  X,  is  an  elongated  triangular  grain  of  ferric  oxide, 
and  at  its  right  a  well-defined  area  of  interstitial  quartz  which  belongs  to 
the  adjoining  grain.  The  fragment  of  quartz  crystal  represented  by  the 
grain  grew  by  additions  to  the  outside  until  the  intervening  space  was 
completely  occupied.  In  some  places  complete  crystal  faces  have  been 
developed.  The  growth  of  quartz  grains  and  of  other  minerals  in  this 
iDaQDer,  and  the  consequent  induration  of  the  rocks  containing  them, 
is  a  metamorphic  process.  It  has  been  illustrated  and  discussed  by  a 
nomber  of  authors,  especially  by  Irving  and  Van  Hise.^ 

This  rock  is  much  used  for  building  purposes,  and  on  account  of  its 
siliceous  cement  is  especially  durable.  In  some  localities,  however, 
where  the  formation  crops  out,  the  cement  is  not  siliceous,  or  the  rock 
may  contain  small  accumulations  of  clay.  Both  of  these  features,  wher- 
ever they  occur,  lessen  the  value  of  the  stone  for  building  purposes. 
The  sand  of  which  the  Potsdam  sandstone  was  formed  is  much  more 
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distinctly  rouuded  than  most  of  the  beach  sand  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  New  England  to  Florida.  It  has  been  so  much  worn  that  the  feld- 
spar and  other  minerals  softer  than  the  quartz  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely ground  to  silt  and  removed.  It  suggests,  also,  that  the  material 
from  which  the  sand  was  derived  may  have  been  in  a  greatly  decom- 
posed and  disintegrated  condition,  and  the  landscape  one  in  which 
gentle  slopes  prevailed ;  for  under  such  circumstances  the  altered  min- 
erals are  unusually  soft,  so  that  they  are  easily  ground  fine  during  trans- 
portation, and  separated  from  the  quartz. 

The  following  chemical  analysis,  by  E.  A.  Schneider,  shows  the 
highly  siliceous  character  of  this  sandstone: 

AnalyBM  of  Pot$dam  aanditone  from  Ablemann,  Wisconsin. 

Per  c«nt. ' 
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'     A"  '■ 
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No.  16.  Banded  Sandstone. 

(Fkom  Pkoa,  Summit  County,  Utah.    Desckibed  by  J.  8.  Dillek.) 

This  sandstone  is  arranged  in  distinct  layers,  beds,  or  bands,  which 
in  the  field,  where  large  exposures  may  be  seen,  are  clearly  expressed, 
chiefly  in  differences  of  color.  The  banding  may  be  seen  in  the  hand 
specimen,  but  is  not  conspicuous.  It  is  parellel  to  the  stratification, 
and  was  determined  when  the  material  was  deposited,  although  the 
peculiarities  of  color  may  not  all  have  been  developed  at  that  time. 

The  sand  of  which  this  stone  is  composed  is  almost  wholly  quartz. 
Here  and  there  are  traces  of  unaltered  feldspar.  Grains  of  kaolin  are 
more  abundant  than  those  of  fresh  feldspar,  and  they  may  in  some 
cases  be  seen  as  minute  white  specks  in  the  hand  specimen. 

Under  the  microscope  the  granular  structure  is  much  more  distinct. 
The  grains  of  quartz  are  well  rounded.  Both  silica  and  ferric  oxide 
appear  in  the  cement.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  more  abundant,  and 
is  in  places  optically  continuous  with  the  adjoining  grain,  showing  that 
the  crystal lographic  force  in  the  grain  controlled  its  deposition,  and 
the  matter  was  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  growth  in  the  crystal  like  that 
in  the  Potsdam  and  many  other  sandstones.  The  ferric  oxide  is  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  give  a  decidedly  reddish  color  to  the  rock,  and  its 
an^angement  has  given  rise  to  the  banding  of  the  rock.  Some  bands 
contain  much  oxide  of  iron  and  others  but  little.  The  grains  of  sand 
in  the  various  bands  do  not  differ  among  themselves  essentially  in  size 
or  material.  This  is  not  generally  the  case  in  beds  of  stratified  rocks, 
(or  in  such  rocks  the  sediments  are  ordinarily  arranged  according  to  the 
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size  aud  weight  of  the  fragments,  thus  producing  stratification,  as 
illustrated  in  the  laminated  sandstone,  specimen  No.  17. 

Following  is  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sandstone,  by  E.  A.  Schneider, 
which  shows  the  very  siliceous  charafter  of  the  rock  : 

Analysis  of  handed  sandstone  from  Peoa,  Ftah, 


,  Per  cent. 

[    SiO, 96.60 

^   'J 2,02 

I    FeO I 

CaO I         .04 

I    MgO I         .08 

K,0 

N»»0 ! 

!  H,O(i05O) ;       .11 

I    H,0  (Ignilion) .29 

i  Total I      90.14 


No.  17.  Laminated  Sandstone. 

(From  Holyoke,  Hampdkn  County,  Massachusktts.    Dbsciubed  hy  J.  S. 

DiLLKR.) 

The  sand  of  wliich  this  stone  is  composed  is  very  fine  and  is  arranged 
in  such  thin  sheets  as  to  produce  laminated  structure.  The  material  is 
much  finer  than  that  of  other  Siindstones  in  the  series,  and  approaches 
mud  or  clay  in  character.  Upon  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  hand  speci- 
men may  be  seen  many  glistening  scales  of  mica,  which  lie  parallel  to 
the  stratification.  On  account  of  their  extreme  thinness  the  scales  of 
mica  readily  float  and  are  carried  away  to  be  dei)08ited  with  finer  sand 
and  mud. 

The  composition  varies  greatly  perpendicular  to  the  stratification  or 
lamination,  but  parallel  to  it  within  the  same  layer  the  composition 
is  comparatively  uniform.  The  lighter-colored  layers  are  composed 
cbiefiy  of  quartz  grains  with  mica,  some  grains  of  feldspar,  tourmaline, 
and  other  minerals.  The  quartz  is  often  well  rounded  and  coated  with 
oxide  of  iron.  The  darker-colored,  red  layers  contain  finer  material  and 
more  angular  particles.  Mica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  argillaceous  material 
are  much  more  abundant,  and  represent  a  quieter  stage  of  the  water 
than  the  coarser  films.  Systematic  variation  of  these  layers  indicates 
a  corresponding  variation  in  the  conditions  of  deposition.  Where 
the  coarser  and  thicker  portions  were  laid  down  the  water  was  more 
vigorously  in  motion  than  where  the  fine  sediment  was  deposited. 
The  coarser  may  represent  times  of  heavy  rains,  melting  snow,  or  flood- 
tide,  and  the  finer,  periods  of  low,  quiet  water,  carrying  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  sediment.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Specimen  No.  17  illustrates  the  laminated  sandstone  of  the  Triasaic 
rocks  iu  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  belongs  to  the  same  formation  as 
the  brownstone  of  Hummelstown,  Pennsylvania,  the  distribation  of 
which  is  indicated  under  specimeA  No.  14.  Throughout  this  large  area 
the  conditions  vary  greatly,  and  while  the  laminated  sandstone  was 
forming  in  some  places,  coarser  sandstone  and  conglomerate  were  form 
ing  in  other  places,  so  that  the  same  stratum  may  show  lateral  transitions 
from  the  finer  to  the  coarser  sediments. 

No.  18.  BiPPLEMARKED  SANDSTONE. 
(From  Holyoke,  Hampdkn  (-ounty,  Mas8achu8Ktts.    Dbsckibed  by  J.  S, 

DiLLER.) 

The  wavelike  marks  upon  the  upper  surface  of  specimen  No.  18  are 
ripple  marks,  and  were  produced  by  corresponding  movements  of  the 
water  at  the  time  the  sediments  were  deposited.  In  the  water  they  are 
formed  only  where  it  is  shallow,  and  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
depths  to  which  the  water  is  agitated  by  the  wind.  At  low  water  they 
are  well  exposed  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  ocean,  but  they  gener- 
ally attain  their  most  regular  development  upon  the  land  in  regions  of 
wind-blown  sand. 

PI.  XI  illustrates  the  ripple-marked  surface  of  one  of  the  sand  dunes 
near  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  California.  The  bent  twigs  in 
the  foreground  show  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  strong  winds  ta  bo 
from  the  left;  that  is,  from  the  ocean.  The  axes  of  the  ripple  marks 
are  perpendicular  to  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
small  ridges  are  not  equal.  Upon  the  windward  side  the  slope  is  long 
and  gentle;  to  the  leeward  it  is  short  and  steep.  The  sand  blown  by 
the  wind  moves  up  the  long  slope  and  falls  over  the  shorter  one,  caus- 
ing the  ridge  to  move  forward  with  the  wind,  but  at  a  much  slower 
rate.  Under  the  influence  of  strong  winds  from  the  Pacific,  the  ripple 
marks  illustrated  in  PI.  XI  gradually  advance  from  left  to  right  The 
whole  surface  is  in  motion  and  the  dunes  travel  landward. 

The  development  of  ripple  marks  under  water  is  not  so  simple  a  mat- 
ter as  their  subaerial  development,  where  they  are  due  wholly  t/O  the 
influence  of  the  wind.  The  ripple  marks  formed  by  water  are  rarely 
so  regular  as  those  illustrated  in  PI.  XI.  In  specimen  No.  18  the  upper 
surface  is  of  finer  material  than  that  of  which  the  ripple  marks  are 
chiefly  composed,  and  in  the  deposition  of  this  sediment  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  rippled  surface  were  rendered  less  conspicuous.  Originally 
the  material  now  exposed  upon  the  rippled  surface  was  mud.  It  was 
soft  and  easily  impressed.  At  low  water  the  surface  was  uncovered 
and  exposed  to  the  weather.  Insects,  birds,  and  other  animals  crossing 
the  mud  flat  afoot  left  tracks.  The  footprints  were  covered  up  and  pre- 
served by  later  deposits  so  as  to  remain  in  the  rocks,  and  today  afford 
evidence  of  the  character  of  the  animals  that  lived  when  the  rock  was 
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formed.  The  sandstone  of  tbe  Connecticat  Valley,  from  which  speci- 
mens Xos.  17  and  18  were  collected,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
huge  fossil  footprints  it  contains  in  certain  localities.  During  the  early 
portion  of  the  Joratrias  period  amphibians  and  reptiles  of  large  size 
traversed  the  muddy  flats  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  left  tracks  in 
some  cases  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  In  places  where  the  mud  was 
exposed  long  enough  to  dry,  reticulated  cracks  were  developed.  The 
succeeding  flood  fiUed  the  mud  cracks  with  saud,  and  when  the  rock  is 
split  apai't  the  filled  mud  cracks  intersecting  the  ripple  marks  appear 
as  in  PI.  XII. 

No.  19.  FossiLiFEBOUS  Sandstone. 

(From  Medina,  Orlkans  Coitnty,  New  York.    Described  by  J.  8.  Diller.) 

Fossiliferous  sandstone  differs  from  other  sandstone  only  in  that  it 
contains  fossils.  In  this  specimen  from  Medina,  Kew  York,  commonly 
called  the  Medina  sandstone,  the  sand,  like  that  of  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, is  almost  exclusively  quartz.  The  fossils  it  contains  are  either 
casts  or  shells  shaped  somewhat  like  a  tongue,  on  which  account  the 
little  mollusk  was  named  TAngulu.  Lingula  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
genera,  ranging  from  the  lower  Cambrian  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
course  of  evolution  it  has  been  remarkably  persistent,  and,  unlike  most 
forms,  has  suffered  comparatively  little  moditication  under  the  influence 
of  a  long  series  of  geologic  changes. 

The  fossils  found  in  the  sandstone  are  generally  of  animals  which 
lived  upon,  or  directly  above,  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  sea.  Rarely  the 
fossils  are  of  land  animals  or  plants  which  have  been  brought  to  the 
sea  by  rivers  and  buried  in  the  sand. 

The  fossiliferous  sandstone  at  Medina  is  composed  chiefly  of  quartz, 
the  grains  of  which  are  rather  angular.  The  preservation  of  the  deli- 
cate shells  indicates  that  the  sand,  at  the  time  of  its  deposition,  was 
not  subjected  to  great  attrition,  else  the  fragile  shells  would  have  been 
gi*onnd  to  pieces.  The  cementing  substance  between  the  grains  is 
chiefly  carbonate  of  lime,  probably  derived  in  large  part  from  the 
fossils. 

This  sandstone  has  a  wide  distribution  through  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  especially  along  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  where 
it  is  evidently  a  shore  deposit,  passing  into  conglomerate,  and  contain- 
ing ripple  marks,  rill  marks,  and  other  evidences  of  littoral  origin. 
The  Medina  sandstone  is  associated  with  the  Oneida  conglomerate, 
and  its  distribution  is  more  fully  given  on  pages  70  and  71.  Being  a 
hard,  siliceous  rock,  interstratified  with  shales,  limestones,  and  other 
softer  rocks,  it  more  efiectually  resists  the  general  degradation  of  the 
land  than  its  associates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  continued  expo- 
sure has  come  to  be  the  principal  mountain  forming  rock  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  outcrop.  The  North  Mountain,  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Massanutten,  of  Virginia,  and  the  Clinch  Mountain,  of  Tennessee, 
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are  good  examples  of  mountains  formed  by  the  Medina  sandstone. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  smooth,  even  crests,  and  give  evidence 
of  an  earlier  topographic  cycle,  when  the  land  of  that  region  stood  at  a 
much  lower  level  with  reference  to  the  sea,  having  been,  in  fact,  worn 
down  by  the  streams  during  the  long-continued  period  of  degradation 
almost  to  a  plain  (peneplain).  The  even-crested  mountains  of  hard 
rocks  are  the  only  remnants  of  this  ancient  peneplain. 

No.  20.  Graywackb, 
(From  Hurley,  Ikon  County,  Wisconsin.    Described  by  W.  S.  Baylky.) 

The  graywackes  difl'er  from  the  sandstones  in  composition.  Whereas 
the  latter  consist  essentially  of  quartz  grains  (or  of  quartz  and  feld- 
spar, as  in  the  case  of  the  arkoses)  cemented  by  quartzitic,  calcareous, 
or  other  cement  simple  in  composition,  the  graywackes  contain  grains 
of  many  different  minerals  and  small  fragments  of  rocks,  united  by  a 
cement  of  the  composition  of  many  slates.  In  the  formation  of  the 
sandstones  the  rocks  from  which  the  sands  were  derived  were  broken 
down  into  their  constituent  mineral  components,  and  these  were  sorted 
by  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rocks  from  whose  detritus  the  graywackes  were  made  were  not  so  com- 
I)letely  disintegrated.  The  sands  contained  not  only  quartz  and  other 
mineral  grains,  but  also  little  particles  of  rock,  all  so  intermingled  that 
we  can  not  believe  that  much  sorting  took  place.  When  rock  particles 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  graywackes,  the  distinction  between  these 
rocks  and  the  sandstones  must  rest  upon  the  cementing  material,  which 
iti  the  former  is  dark  in  color  and  contains  much  chlorite  and  some  mica.* 

The  specimen  in  the  collection  was  taken  from  a  low  ledge  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railroad,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Hurley,  Wisconsin.  According  to  Ir%nng  and  Van 
Hise,  the  rock  belongs  among  the  upper  beds  of  the  Penokee  iron 
formation,^  which  is  Huronian.  It  is  not  foliated — that  is,  it  is  not  a 
schist — but  it  is  heavily  bedded,  the  different  beds  appearing  as  finer 
or  coarser  grained  bands,  in  the  latter  of  which  rock  fragments  are 
quite  conspicuous,  while  in  the  former  the  grains  are  so  fine  that  the 
rocks  seem  to  grade  upward  into  black  slates.  All  the  beds  have  a  low 
dip,  a  little  east  of  south,  and  a  strike  north  of  east.  The  low  dip  of 
the  rock  over  large  areas  indicates  that  it  has  not  been  subjected  to 
severe  orographic  forces — a  fact  explaining  its  lack  of  foliation,  and 
thus  serving  to  distinguish  it,  together  with  all  the  other  Penokee- 
Gogebic  rocks,  from  the  much  squeezeil,  highly  foliated  rocks  of  pre- 
Huronian  age  in  this  region. 

The  specimen  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the  typical  gray- 
wacke,  although  but  few  rock  fragments  (ran  be  discovered  in  it.    It 


'Of.  Goikie:  Text- Book  of  Geology,  2(1  ed.,  1885,  p.  162;  and  J.  Roth:  Allgemeine  nnd  ChemlBcbe 
Geolojpe,  B.  1 1,  p.  622.  ^  t 
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is  a  fine-grained  gray  rock  of  nearly  uniform  texture.  In  it  may  be 
detected  a  few  grains  of  quartz  that  often  appear  black,  small  dull 
white  grains  of  feldspar,  and  occasionally  tiny  black  streaks  that  look 
like  slate  fragments.  It  splits  quite  easily  parallel  to  its  bedding,  and 
breaks  with  a  more  or  less  conchoidal  fracture  in  other  directions.  Its 
density  is  2.687. 

Under  the  microscope  its  coarser  components  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  matrix  or  cement,  which  is  not  in  very  large  quantity.  The 
most  numerous  grains  are  clear  fragments  of  quartz,  some  of  which 
present  the  rounded  outlines  of  waterworn  grains,  while  others  are  sub- 
angular.  They  often  contain  rows  of  tiny  vacuoles  filled  with  liquid, 
and  sometimes  a  few  little  specks  of  dust.  Many  of  them  have  a  wavy 
extinction,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  deformation  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  mineral  showing  it,  as  a  consequence  of  pressure.  A 
few  grains  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  several  portions  of  dift'erent  crys- 
tals, since  their  various  parts  extinguish  in  different  positions.  All 
these  features  are  those  belonging  to  the  quartz  of  crystalline  schists. 
Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  some  of  the  material  of  the  graywacke 
was  derived  from  rocks  belonging  to  the  crystallineschist  series. 

Next  to  quartz  in  quantity  are  feldspar  grains.  Some  of  these  are 
quite  fresh,  and  consequently  clear,  grains  of  an  unstriated  variety 
that  is  probably  orthoclase.  Others  show  the  bars  of  plagioclase,  while 
a  few  are  marked  by  the  gridiron  crossbarring  of  microcline.  A  few 
are  as  well  rounded  as  those  of  the  quartz,  but  most  are  more  or  less 
angular.  The  greater  portion  of  the  feldspar  is  highly  altered.  In 
natural  light  such  grains  appear  cloudy,  and  often  they  possess  a  red- 
dish tinge.  Under  crossed  nicols  they  break  up  into  a  sort  of  mosaic 
of  tiny  particles  of  quartz  and  small  needles  and  shreds  of  a  brightly 
polarizing  micaceous  mineral  that  may  be  kaolin.  In  the  most  highly 
colored  grains  the  pigment  is  discovered  to  be  a  red  or  reddish-brown 
iron  compound  intermingled  with  the  other  components  of  the  mosaic. 
The  shapes  of  the  altered  feldspar  grains  no  longer  resemble  those  of 
waterworn  fragments.  Decomposition  has  destroyed  their  original 
outlines,  for  now  the  kaolin  needles  extend  into  the  interstitial  cement, 
80  that  the  margin  formed  by  the  replacing  mosaic  is  rough  and  ragged. 
The  only  other  substances  that  are  clearly  seen  to  be  grains  are  a 
few  homblendic  pieces  and  fragments  of  dark  rock.  The  pieces  of 
hornblende  are  very  few  in  number.  They  are  irregular  in  their  out- 
line, as  if  broken,  unworn  pieces,  and  are  strongly  pleochroic,  being 
yellowish  green  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  cleavage,  and 
dark  green  parallel  to  this.  The  rock  fragments  are  dark,  and  some- 
times nearly  black.  Under  high  powers  they  are  found  to  consist  of 
fine  grains  of  quartz  and  of  a  dark  substance,  probably  some  mineral 
colored  black  by  magnetite. 

As  a  rule,  all  the  fragments  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  one  direc- 
tion, which  a  little  examination  of  the  hand  specimen  shoW/S^to  be  in 
the  plane  of  bedding.  digitized  by  ^^OOg  IC 
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The  grains  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  rock  ma8S.  Its  most  char- 
acteristic portion,  however,  is  the  material  cementing  these.  This  is 
present  in  but  small  quantity.  It  consists  largely  of  chlorite,  which 
gives  it  its  greenish  hue  and  the  rock  its  dark  color.  The  minerals  that 
can  be  detected  in  it  are  chlorite,  quartz,  biotite,  magnetite,  muscovite 
or  kaolin,  and  a  very  little  hematite.  The  first  two  are  the  most  com- 
mon. Under  higli  powers  much  of  the  quartz  is  found  to  be  in  small 
grains,  while  a  good  deal  of  the  same  mineral  is  intermingled  with 
chlorite,  etc.,  as  a  very  fine  aggregate  of  secondary  origin.  Professor 
Van  Hise,  who  has  studied  the  graywackes  of  the  Penokee  district* 
very  carefully,  believes  that  this  qnartz  has  come  principally  from 
feldspar,  whose  other  product  of  decom])osition  is  chlorite.  In  a  few 
instances  the  origin  of  the  quartz  and  chiorite  may  be  told  from  the 
general  shape  possessed  by  their  aggregates,  which  is  that  of  feldspar 
grains,  but  in  most  cases  the  aggregates  possess  such  indefinite  out- 
lines that  nothing  can  be  learned  from  them. 

The  true  cement  is  the  interstitial  substance  between  the  smallest 
recognizable  grains.  This  represents  what  was  originally  clay.  At 
present  it  is  composed  largely  of  tiny  fiakes  of  green  chlorite — a  little 
secondary  quartz  between  the  chlorite — and,  embedded  in  this  matrix, 
little  particles  of  magnetite  and  pyrite,  both  of  which  are  opaque, 
small  round  aggregates  of  a  dark-brown  translucent  nitile,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  flake  of  green  biotite  and  tiny  shreds  of  kaolin  or  mus- 
covite. Since  the  same  muscovite  or  kaolin  shreds  are  observed  sur- 
rounding some  of  the  larger  grains  of  feldspar,  it  is  probable  that  this 
mineral  in  the  cement  is  derived,  like  the  larger  pieces,  from  substances 
of  the  composition  of  feldspar  in  the  original  clay. 

The  entire  cement  is  thus  found  to  be  crystalline.  Kone  of  the  origi- 
nal clay  remains.  The  alteration  is  regarded  by  Van  Hise,  in  the  article 
alluded  to  above,  as  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  circulating  waters 
holding  certain  substances  in  solution,  the  most  important  being  some 
magnesium  salt.  By  the  action  of  this  salt  on  the  material  of  the 
plagioclase  and  of  the  iron-bearing  minerals  in  tlie  original  deposit  an 
abundance  of  chlorite  was  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  excess 
of  silica  in  the  feldspar  was  separated  as  quartz  in  the  interstices 
between  the  chlorite  flakes  in  the  matrix.'^ 

Such  a  change  as  this,  produced  by  the  partial  solution  of  substances 
in  a  rock  and  their  chemical  reaction  upon  one  another,  is  known  as 
a  metasomatic  change.  By  it  a  clastic  rock  sometimes  loses  nearly 
all  evidences  of  its  original  fragmental  nature  and  becomes  crystal 
line.  If  the  metasomatic  change  is  attended  by  pressure,  the  rock  may 
have  developed  in  it  a  foliation,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  a  new  rock, 
which,  if  its  origin  were  not  known,  would  undoubtedly  be  called  a 
crystalline  schist.    liocks  of  this  nature  have  been  described  by  Van 

»Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XXX I,  1886,  p.  453. 
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Hise,'  and  tbe  chemical  processes  that  have  changed  them  from  gray- 
wackes  to  mica-schists  have  been  very  carefully  worked  out. 

PI.  XIII  shows  tlie  fragmeiital  character  of  the  rock  quite  plainly. 
The  lighter  grains,  both  the  rounded  ones  and  the  sharply  angular 
ones,  are  quartz.  The  large  clouded  grains  are  altered  feldspar.  In 
the  lower  portion  of  the  figure  are  two  grains  that  have  retained  their 
waterworn  outlines,  while  to  the  right  of  the  center  and  a  little  above 
it  is  one  whose  original  outlines  have  nearly  disappeared  through 
decomx>osition.  The  musoovite,  biotite,  and  the  fine  components  of  the 
groundmass  are  not  visible  in  the  photograph. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  graywacke,  as  reported  by  H.  N. 
Stokes,  is  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  grayicacke  from  Hurley j  Wisconsin, 


Per  cent. 


SIO, 76.84 

AXfit '  11. 7C 

Fe,0, '  .56 

FeO 2.88 

MnO traco 

CaO 70 

MgO 1.39 

K,0 1.62 

Na,0 2.57 

Loss  (ignition) I  1.87 


Total 100.18 


This  is  not  very  diflferent  from  the  composition  of  a  feldspathic  quartz- 
ite.  Nor  should  we  expect  it  to  be  different,  for  the  original  rock  of 
which  the  gray  wacke  is  an  altered  phase  was  a  plagioclase-quartz-clay 
rock,  as  we  learn  from  its  microscopic  study .^ 

No.  21.  ShJlLE. 
(From  Cashaqua  Crbek,  Livingston  County,  New  York.    Describkd  jjy  J.  S. 

DiLLER. ) 

Shale  is  composed  of  sediment  finer  than  sand.  It  usually  splits  or 
breaks  most  easily  parallel  to  its  stratification,  showing  that  this  line 
of  weakness  originated  at  the  time  of  deposition.  The  deposit  is  chiefly 
clay  with  very  fine  sand,  and  the  rock  became  shale  by  induration. 

The  rock  from  which  specimen  No.  21  was  collected  is  best  exposed  on 
Cashaqua  Creek,  Livingston  County,  New  York.  On  this  account  it 
was  locally  called  the  Cashaqua  shale.  It  is  light  greenish  gray,  and 
rather  solid  for  shale.    It  was  obtained  at  a  fresh  exposure,  where  the 

^Cf.  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  upon  the  Origin  of  the  mica-schists  and  blaclc  mica-slates  of  tho  Pennkee- 
Gogeblo  iron-besring  series:  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  8d  series,  Vol.  XXXI,  1880,  p. 453. 

'For  other  descriptions  of  frray^aokes  see  F.  B.  Adams :  Appendix  tu  Ann.  Kept.  Canadian  Geol. 
Sarvey  for  1880-81-82,  Montreal,  1883,  pp.  20-23;  aad  Irving  and  Van  Hise:  Tenth  Ann.  Kept.  V.  S. 
Qeel.  Sarvey,  pp.  426  et  seq.  ^ 
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corrasioii  by  the  stream  is  rapid,  so  that  the  weathered  portion  of  the 
shale  has  been  removed  and  brought  the  solid  rock  to  the  sarface. 
When  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  weather,  shale  becomes 
fissile,  crumbles  to  small  pieces,  and  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  tenacious 
clay,  sometimes  more  or  less  sandy,  ready  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
rains,  rills,  and  rivers  into  the  sea,  and  again  deposited  to  initiate  a  new 
rock  cycle.  In  the  field  the  Cashaqua  shale  contains  a  few  fossil  shells 
and  some  flattened  calcareous  concretions,  with  traces  here  and  there, 
but  no  continuous  beds,  of  sandstone.  On  the  Genesee  River  this  shale 
is  110  feet  thick.  It  gradually  thins  toward  the  west,  appearing  on  Lake 
Erie  with  a  thickness  of  33  feet.  To  the  east  of  Cashacjua  Creek  sandy- 
layers  become  more  and  more  abundant  and  the  shale  is  gradually 
replaced  by  sandstone,  indicating  that  the  source  from  which  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  shale  was  derived  lay  in  that  direction. 

Under  the  microscope  the  specimens  of  shale  from  Gashaqua  Creek 
are  seen  to  vary  considerably  in  the  size  of  the  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  component  material  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  argillaceous  and  sandy.  Both  occur  in  the  same  specimen,  and 
may  be  present  in  nearly  equal  amounts,  or  either  may  predominate, 
forming  almost  the  whole  of  the  mass. 

The  sharp,  angular  sand  grains  are  chiefly  quartz.  It  is  generally 
clear  and  colorless,  but  occasionally  contains  liquid  and  other  inclu- 
sions. Greenish  grains  of  hornblende  and  chlorite  are  rather  common. 
No  fresh  feldspar  appears  among  the  grains  of  sand;  it  has  all  dis- 
appeared in  the  process  of  decomposition  and  disintegration  of  the  rock 
from  which  the  sediment  was  derived.  The  space  between  the  grains 
is  occupied  chiefly  by  argillaceous  matter.  It  incloses  scales  of  musco- 
vite,  numerous  crystals  of  ferruginous  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  minute  prismatic  crystals,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not 
well  understood.  The  muscovite  is  usually  in  very  small  scales  and 
stripes  intermingled  with  argillaceous  material  such  as  one  sees  ordi- 
narily resulting  from  the  alteration  of  feldspar.  The  mica  in  large 
part,  and  perhaps  wholly,  and  also  the  clay,  originated  in  the  decom- 
posing feldspar,  altiiough  it  is  x)ossible  that  the  former  may  have  been 
derived  in  part  from  a  rock  containing  i)rimary  muscovite. 

The  small  colorless  or  reddish  and  yellowish  brown  crystals  are  some- 
times perfect  rhombohedra,  but  more  commonly  they  are  round  grains 
or  groups  of  crystals.  When  suflBciently  transparent  the  colors  between 
crossed  nicols  are  high.  In  acetic  acid  they  effervesce  like  calcite, 
and  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  the  solution,  upon  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  yields  a  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide,  showing  that  the  carbon- 
ate contains  iron.  Its  easy  solubility  suggests  that  it  is  not  dolomitic. 
The  mineral  is  apparently  ferrocalcite.  In  weathered  portions  of  the 
shale  the  ferrocalcite  is  reddish  and  yellowish  brown,  owing  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  occasionally  the  iron  oxide  is  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  give  a  rusty  tinge  to  the  rock.  ^  i 

The  sharp,  angular  cystals  and  grains  of  feriRi^&!&ti^^^Si!£  uui- 
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formly  distributed  throngh  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock,  and  were 
apparently  deposited  with  the  other  sediment.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  they  differ  widely  in  their  origin  from  the  fragments  of  quartz 
and  the  greater  portions  of  the  sediments  in  which  they  occur.  The 
grains  of  quartz  are  minute  fragments  of  the  rocks  from  which  they 
were  derived.  They  are  not  crystals,  but  their  boundaries  are  not  crys- 
tallographic  lines.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  ferrocalcite  grains  are 
perfect  crystals  indicates  that  they  were  deposited  directly  from  solu- 
tion in  water.  Whether  their  precipitation  took  place  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  sediment  from  suspension,  or  at  a  later  date,  may  be  learned 
from  their  relation  to  the  associated  material  in  the  shale.  In  altered 
roc'ks  carbonates  frequently  originate  in  the  decomposition  of  other 
minerals,  but  in  such  cases  there  are  usually  more  or  less  distinct  traces 
of  the  decomposed  mineral.  In  the  Cashaqua  shale  there  are  no  traces 
of  decomposed  minerals  to  indicate  that  the  ferrocalcite  originated  that 
way.  The  complete  absence  of  veins  and  other  irregular  accumulations 
of  the  material  suggests  that  it  was  not  deposited  by  waters  circulating 
through  the  mass  after  the  rock  was  formed.  The  regularity  of  its 
distribution  and  its  idiomorphic  character  indicate  that  it  was  precipi- 
tated from  solution  in  the  ocean  waters  at  the  same  time  that  the  sus- 
pended sediments  were,  so  that  the  chemical  and  mechanical  sediments 
intermingled  upon  the  bottom.  It  is  known  that  mechanical  precipita- 
tion tends  to  promote  chemical  precipitation ,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
association  of  the  two  sediments  may  be  in  some  measure  accounted 
for  in  this  way. 

The  occurrence  of  ferrocalcite  in  this  shale  is  interesting  on  account 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  among 
the  crystalline  schists.' 

The  minute,  brownish,  prismatic  crystals  occurring  in  irregular 
abandance,  frequently  in  small  swarms,  throughout  the  argillaceous 
material  range  in  length  from  0.01™"»  to  0,005™".  Generally  they  are 
so  small  that  their  effect  upon  transmitted  light  can  not  be  observed, 
but  the  larger  ones  have  a  high  index  of  refraction,  giving  strong  color 
between  crossed  nicols,  and  have  parallel  extinction.  They  sometimes 
join  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  twinning,  and  occasionally  are  bent. 
These  minute  crystals,  to  which  the  Germans  give  the  name  "Thon- 
schiefernadelchen,"  occur  not  only  in  shale,  but  more  frequently  in  clay 
slate.  They  are  referred  to  in  the  description  of  specimen  No.  122,  and 
are  less  abundant  than  in  the  Cashaqua  shale.  The  exact  nature  of 
these  minute  crystals  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  On 
account  of  their  small  size  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  them  for  chemical 
determination,  but  Sauer,  Cathrein,  and  Werveke  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  at  least  in  many  cases  the  minute  crystals  are  rutile. 

The  Cashaqua  shale  in  New  York  is  a  member  of  the  Portage  group 

of  the  Devonian  system  of  rocks,*which  has  a  wide  distribution  over 

the  whole  country  between  the  Appalachian  and  Kocky  mountains,   t 
___ -^ 

1 B.  D.  Inring:  Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  third  Mries,  Vol.  ZXXII,  1886,  pp.  265-372. 
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No.  22.  Cabbokaceous  Shale. 
(From  Dug  Gap,  Walker  County,  Grorgia.    Drscribbd  by  J.  S.  Dillbr.) 

This  sbale  was  collected  at  Dug  Gap,  near  Lafayette,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Georgia.  On  account  of  its  color  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  black  shale,  or  Devonian  black  shale,  to  indicate  also  its 
geologic  age. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  shale,  3  or  4  feet  in  thickness,  is  usually 
dark  gray  in  color,  and  often  carries  a  layer  of  round  concretions  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  remainder  of  the  formation,  the  portion  from 
which  the  specimens  were  taken,  is  jet  black  from  an  abundance  of  car- 
bona<*.60UB  matter,  and  when  freshly  broken  it  emits  a  strong  odor  like 
petroleum.^ 

To  the  unaided  eye  it  is  homogeneous  and  compact,  but  under  the 
microscope  it  is  minutely  granular.  The  grains  are  chiefly  angular 
particles  of  quartz,  with  minute  globules  and  crystals  of  pyrite  embedded 
in  dark-colored  material  which  is  largely  carbonaceous,  whence  the 
name  carbonaceous  shale.  That  this  material  is  for  the  most  part  car- 
bonaceous is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  heated  red-hot  for  a  short 
time  the  dark  color  disappears,  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbon- 
aceous matter.  When  highly  heated  for  a  longer  time  before  the  blow- 
pipe it  turns  black  again  and  becomes  magnetic,  due  to  the  presence 
of  iron. 

The  highly  carbonaceous  character  of  the  shale  is  most  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  chemical  analysis,  made  by  L.  G.  Eakins  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey: 


Analysis  of  shale  from  Dug  Gap,  Georgia, 
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>  In  some  States  this  black  shale  has  been  dicitilled  for  oil,  yielding  30  to  40  gallon*  per  ton. 
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The  iron  pjnrites  in  the  shale  oxidizes  and,  according  to  Hayes,^  fre- 
quently stains  the  weathered  surface  of  the  rock  with  iron  oxide  and 
sulphate  and  mineralizes  many  springs.  The  shaly  structure  is  not 
prominent  on  fresh  fractures,  but  is  brought  out  somewhat  by  weath- 
ering. 

Associated  with  the  black  shale  locally  in  Tennessee  are  small  nod- 
ules and  beds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  of  economic  importance 
as  a  fertilizer.  Although  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  this  shale  is 
perhaps  the  most  persistent  and  uniform  of  all  the  Paleozoic  formations 
of  the  South.  It  extends  over  the  whole  of  middle  Tennessee  from  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and 
sonthward  across  northwestern  Georgia  and  northern  Alabama,  its 
outcrops  indicating  an  original  extent  over  at  least  38,000  to  40,000 
square  miles. 

This  shale,  on  account  of  its  distinctive  and  striking  appearance,  has 
attracted  much  attention  irom  miners  and  has  been  prospected  in  many 
places  for  coal  and  various  ores.  Such  exploitation,  however,  has 
always  been  attended  by  failure,  as  the  shale  contains  nothing  of  present 
economic  importance  excepting  the  local  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Although  it  carries  a  large  proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter  which 
burns  when  it  is  placed  in  a  hot  fire,  the  amount  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  it  a  fuel,  and  no  true  coal  is  ever  found  associated  with  it. 
Besides  the  fertilizer  it  affords,  this  formation  is  of  economic  importance 
chiefly  as  a  starting  point  in  prospecting  for  the  red  fossil  ore,  like  No. 
52  of  this  series,  which  belongs  below  it  at  a  uniform  depth  over  con- 
siderable areas. 

UNALTERED   SEDIMENTARY   ROCKS   OF   CHEMICAL   ORIGIN. 

No.  23.  Siliceous  Sinter.^ 

(From  Ybllowstonr  National  Park.    Describbd  by  Walter  Harvey  Weed.) 

The  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  are  surrounded  by 
liirge  areas  of  siliceous  sinter  that  often  entirely  cover  the  floor  of  the 
geyser  basins.  About  the  spouting  vents  this  material  has  been  built 
up  into  mounds  and  cones  of  unique  forms  and  great  beauty.  The 
more  quiet  pools  have  built  up  more  or  less  regular  mounds  of  white 
sinter,  which  are  in  places  as  much  as  20  feet  in  height  above  tbe  sur- 
rounding level.  Besides  these  deposits,  the  alkaline  waters  of  the 
geyser  regions  have  left  deposits  of  silica  wherever  they  have  flowed, 
and  many  square  miles  within  the  park  are  covered  by  white  and 
glistening  deposits  of  this  material. 

Until  the  Yellowstone  deposits  were  studied  it  was  the  generally 
accepted  theory  that  the  geyser  waters  reached  the  surface  heavily 


^Geologic  Atlas  T7.  S.,  folio  2,  Kinggold,  GeorgU-TenneflBee.    AImo,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  Part  IV,  pp.  61 1-C23. 

>See  Formation  of  hot-apring  deposita,  by  W.  H.  Weed :  Ninth  Ann.  Kept.  V.  S.  Geol^ 
pp.  628-988.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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charged  with  silica,  which  by  relief  of  pressure,,  by  cooling,  and  by 
evaporation  was  precipitated  out  and  deposited  by  the  waters.  Obser- 
vation of  the  natural  conditions  under  which  the  Yellowstone  deposits 
are  forming,  together  with  experiments  and  a  study  of  the  chemical 
analyses  of  the  geyser  waters,  showed  that  the  silica  brought  to  the 
surface  by  the  geyser  waters  was  rarely  separated  out  and  dei)Osited 
by  the  first  two  causes,  but  that  deposits  are  formed  about  the  geysers 
and  the  margins  of  springs  by  evaporation,  producing  a  true  geyserite. 
A  new  mode  of  deposition  was  then  recognized,  namely,  the  separation 
of  silica  by  plant  life,  by  the  algae  that  are  abundant  in  the  hot  waters 
of  the  region.  It  is  by  this  agency  that  much  the  largest  part  of  the 
sinter  deiwsits  of  the  region  have  been  formed. 

This  algous  vegetation  is  sure  to  be  observed  by  every  visitor  to 
the  region.  Its  varied  tones  of  pink,  yellow,  orange,  red,  brown,  and 
green  adorn  the  slopes  of  geyser  cones,  flush  the  white  silica  of  the 
little  basins  with  their  tints,  and  mark  the  waterways  with  their  bril- 
liant colors.  It  is  ever  present  where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed 
1850  Y,,  often  lining  the  great  bowls  of  the  cooler  springs  and  pools 
with  leathery  sheets  of  brown  or  green.  Where  a  constant  overflow 
prevails,  the  channel  is  often  filled  by  a  vigorous  growth  in  which  an 
algiv.  mat  is  formed  having  the  consistency  of  a  firm  jelly,  and  most 
beautifully  colored.  In  whatever  form  it  is  found,  and  no  matter  how 
brilliantly  tinted,  this  algous  material,  if  removed  from  the  water  and 
dried  in  the  hot  sun  of  the  region,  rapidly  loses  its  color,  shrinks  in 
size,  and  becomes  an  opaque  white  mass  of  silica,  whose  weight  is  not 
one  per  cent  of  its  former  state.  Chemical  analysis,  made  in  the  Sur- 
vey laboratory  by  J.  E.  Whitfield,  shows  this  dried  material  to  be  silica 
and  water,  viz ; 

Anaii/sia  of  dried  algous  vegetation  from  geyser  margin,  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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Experiments  showed  the  writer  that  the  growing  algae  form  a  jelly 
of  hydrous  silica.  It  is  of  this  material  that  the  algjB  filaments  are 
formed,  and  the  alga^.  slime  of  other  waters  is  here  a  hydrous  silica 
binding  the  threads  together.  The  nature  of  this  separation  may  be 
seen  under  the  microscope,  though  the  fresh  hydrous  silica  is  difficult 
to  study,  and  the  dried  material  becomes  opaque.  In  most  cases  the 
glassy  rods  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  the  inclosing  paste 
usually  shows  globules  and  pellets  of  the  dehydrated  silica. 

The  specimen  No.  23  is  a  sinter  formed  by  algaB.  It  is  light  and 
porous,  showing  in  part  a  fibrous  structure,  is  soft,  and  resembles  chalk 
in  appearance  because  it  soils  the  fingers  with  a  white  impalpable 
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powder.  Tlie  specimens  represent  the  lighter,  truly  algous  form  of 
siliceous  sinter,  such  as  is  commonly  formed  by  the  gelatinous  mats 
about  the  hot  springs. 

In  thin  section,  when  under  low  powers,  the  siliceous  sinter  usually 
appears  as  an  indistinct  aggregate  of  glassy  silica.  If,  however,  a 
X)ower  of  200  diameters  be  used,  and  the  section  is  thin  enough,  the 
sinter  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  delicate  network  of  minute  fibers  or 
threads  which  pass  in  and  out,  and  are  often  composed  of  extremely 
minute  globules  of  silica  glass.  In  most  cases  the  algous  origin  of  the 
sinter  is  not  apparent  except  under  high  powers.  Generally  the 
organic  nature  of  the  sinter  can  not  be  satisfactorily  determined  iu  thin 
section,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  rods  are  composed  of  hyaline 
silica.  It  is  only  in  the  minutest  details  that  the  structure  may  be 
recognized.  In  some  specimens  of  the  sinter  we  see  extremely  minute, 
thread-like  particles  of  the  silica  held  in  a  mat  of  small  spheres  of 
silica  closely  crowded  together.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  former  organic  jelly  made  by  the  living  plant  has, 
upon  drying,  separated  into  such  globular  particles.  It  is  rather  more 
probable  that  the  silica  was  itself  in  the  globular  form  during  the  life 
of  the  plant. 

The  specimen  represents  the  most  common  form  of  freshly  formed 
sinter  about  the  the  geyser  basins  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  illustra- 
tion, PI.  XIV,  represents  Old  Faithful  Geyser  in  action.  The  erup- 
tions are  of  four  or  five  minutes'  duration,  and  take  place  every  hour 
from  an  opening  a  couple  of  feet  across  in  the  summit  of  a  mound  built 
up  of  white  siliceous  sinter.  The  sinter  forms  a  series  of  shallow 
terraced  basins,  in  the  cooler  of  which  the  algie  colors  are  noticed. 

J^o.  24.  Vein. 
(From  Paskknta,  Tehama  County,  ('alifornia.    Described  by  J.  S.  Dillkr.) 

Much  of  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  earth  sinks  into  it  and  circulates 
through  the  pores  and  fissures  of  the  rocks  beneath  the  surface.  Sol- 
uble portions  of  the  rocks  are  dissolved,  and  the  water  becomes  charged 
with  mineral  matter.  When  this  water  again  reaches  the  surface  in 
springs  it  deposits  the  mineral  matter  held  in  solution,  and  thus  siliceous 
sinter  (No.  23),  travertine  (No.  29),  etc.,  are  formed.  It  may  deposit  its 
dissolved  material  beneath  the  surface,  filling  fissures  in  rocks,  or  form 
icicle  shaped  masses,  as  stalactites  (No.  28),  in  caverns. 

The  fissures  in  rocks  filled  in  this  way  with  mineral  matter  are  veins. 
They  are  illustrated  by  specimen  No.  24,  which  was  collected  at  Paskenta, 
in  Tehama  County,  California,  where  they  occur  abundantly  as  stream 
pebbles  brought  down  from  the  Coast  Eange.  The  vein  in  this  case  is 
quite  uniformly  white,  and  is  composed  of  quartz  and  calcite.  When 
placed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  effervesces  briskly,  dissolving  the 
calcite  and  leaving  the  quartz.  The  calcite  is  most  abundant  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  vein,  while  the  quartz  usually  predominates  upon 
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the  sides,  showini^  that  much  of  the  quartz  was  deposited  before  the 
calcite.  This  relation  is  shown  in  fig.  1(»,  illustrating  a  vein  from  which 
the  calcite  has  been  removed  by  acid.  The  quartz  is  often  tooth- 
shaped,  projecting  into  the  vein. 

Some  veins  are  composed  almost  wholly  of  calcite,  with  but  a  trace 
of  quartz  here  and  there  along  the  edges,  while  others  are  chiefly 
quartz.  Generally,  however,  the  two  minerals  are  present  in  nearly 
equal  amounts. 

The  rock  fissures  or  openings  which,  when  filled  with  mineral  mat- 
ter, become  veins  are  produced  in  various  ways.  Some  originate  in 
the  contraction  of  the  rock  while  drying  or  cooling,  others  are  due  to 
solution,  but  the  greater  number  that  become  veins  are  produced  in 
connection  with  movements  of  the  laud  in  making  mountains  and  con- 
tinents. It  is  for  this  reason  that  veins  are  most  abundant  in  mountain 
regions  among  rocks  which  have  been  upturned  and  metamorphosed. 
Veins  of  quartz  are  perhaps  more  abundant  than  those  of  any  other 
mineral,  and  those  of  calcite  are  next  in  number.  Feldspar,  barite, 
fluorite,  hornblende,  epidote,  and  pyroxene  are  other 
vein  minerals,  besides  precious  metals,  such  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  a  large  number  of  ores,  which  are  sometimes 
of  great  economic  value.  Where  native  gold  occurs  it  is 
usually  found  in  quartz  veins. 

PI.  XY  illustrates  a  vein  of  quartz  2  feet  in  thickness 
cutting  jointed  gneissoid  rocks  on  the  Potomac  River 
near  Washington,  District  of  Golumbia. 
„,   ,^    ^     ,  A  vein  containing  ore  is  usually  called  a /ode  by  miners, 

Fig.  10.— Section  .  ®  .,.,,  .,  . 

of  vein  composMi    aud  thc  miucral  matter  associated  with  the  ore  in  the  vein 
ofqiiartz(i)nnd    jg  the  ganffue,  while  the  rock  containing  the  vein  is  the 
wiHclrthecauTt'e   oountry  rock.    Veins  when  first  formed  are  usually  not 
iiAs  been  re-    far  from  Vertical,  but  they  may  be  displaced  by  subse- 
move<i  by  arid.     qy^Q^^  movemcuts  and  intersected  by  several  series  of 
later  veins.    They  vary  in  breadth  from  a  mere  film  to  over  a  hundred 
feet,  and  occasionally  have  banded  structure  produced  by  the  deposition 
of  ('orresponding  layers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fissure  until  it  is  com- 
pletely filled.    When  the  filling  is  not  complete  the  cavities  are  fre- 
quently lined  with  beautiful  crystals  similar  to  those  found  in  ge&des. 
Fibrous  minerals  are  usually  found  in  veins,  and  the  fibers  are  perx>en- 
dicular  to  the  walls. 

No.  25.  Vein  Quaktz. 

(From  Castleton,  Harfokd  County,  Maryland.     Describbd  bt  J.  S.  Dillkr.) 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  vein-forming  minerals,  quartz  is  the  most 
corainou  and  important.  Veins  of  quartz  in  altered  crystalline  rocks 
are  sometimes  100  feet  or  more  in  width  aud  may  be  traced  across  the 
country  for  miles.  It  occurs  in  sufliciently  large  masses  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  rock.  Although  usually  associated  with  metamorphic  rocks, 
it  originated,  like  siliceous  sinter,  by  deposition  from  aiiueous  solution. 
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Specimen  No.  25  is  from  a  large  vein  at  Castleton,  Maryland.  The 
rock  is  light  colored,  vitreous  lastered,  hard  enough  to  readily  scratch 
glass,  infnsible,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  fact  has  all  the 
characteristic  proi)erties  of  the  mineral  quartz.  It^  structure  is  granu- 
lar, but  the  grains  being  angular  and  interlocked,  as  in  granite,  they 
occupy  all  the  space,  and  as  all  the  particles  are  of  the  same  material  it 
does  not  appear  granular  to  the  naked  eye.  This  structure  is,  however, 
well  displayed  under  the  microscope  between  crossed  nicols,  owing  to 
the  unlike  optical  orientation  of  the  grains.  The  grains  are  transpar- 
ent, although  somewhat  clouded  by  a  multitude  of  minute  liquid  inclu- 
sions, usually  less  than  0.002  """'  in  diameter.  These  minute  inclusions 
can  be  seen  only  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  but  are  known  to  be 
liquid  on  account  of  the  moving  bubble  which  each  one  contains.  If 
the  section  be  gently  heated,  the  liquid  expands  so  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  cavity  and  the  bubble  disappears.  The  cause  of  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  babble  in  these  inclusions  is  not  well  understood. 

Similar  inclusions  occur  in  the  quartz  associated  with  the  calcite  in 
the  vein  of  specimen  No.  24,  as  well  as  in  the  quartz  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  schistose  rocks  generally. 

The  included  liquid  is  usually  water,  but  in  some  cases  has  been 
shown '  to  be  carbon  dioxide  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  two  may  occur 
together  in  the  same  cavity.  Vein  quartz  is  a  water  deposit  from  solu- 
tion, and  the  included  water  was  usually  imprisoned  in  the  cavities  at 
the  time  the  quartz  was  formed.  Occasionally  minute  cubes  of  salt  are 
found  in  these  liquid  inclusions. 

The  quartz  at  Castleton  is  mined  and  finely  pulverized  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.  In  order  to  render  it  more  pulverable  it  is 
highly  heated  in  a  kiln.  It  comes  out  snow-white  and  brittle,  ready  for 
grinding. 

No.  26.  Siliceous  Oolite. 

(From  Center  County,  Pennsyj.vania.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  occurrence  of  silica  in  the  form  of  sinter  deposited  by  geysers  is 
illustrated  by  specimen  No.  23;  that  deposited  in  fissures  as  veins  is  rep- 
resented by  specimens  Nos.  24  and  25.  We  now  come  to  a  form  in  which 
the  silica  appears  in  small  spherules  like  fish  roe,  whence  the  name 
oolite.  In  this  case  the  chief  component  of  the  oolite  is  silica,  and  it  is 
designated  siliceous  oolite  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  common  form 
of  oolite,  such  as  specimen  No.  31,  which  is  comx)osed  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  material  was  collected  near  State  College,  in  Center  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  it  occurs  as  bowlders  associated  with  flint  over  an 
area  of  several  square  miles. 

This  oolite  is  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  in  shape,  size,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  spherules.  On  a  fresh  fracture  their  centers  are  usually 
dark,  while  their  rims  and  the  matrix  which  fills  the  interspaces  and 
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incloses  the  splierales  are  light  colored.  Both  spherules  and  matrix 
are  flrinly  coherent,  so  that  a  fracture  passes  directly  through  the 
spherules  instead  of  around  them.  In  some  places  the  hand  specimens 
show  cavities  which  are  lined  with  minute  crystals  of  quartz.  It  is 
evident  that  if  conditions  had  continued  favorable  for  the  developmcDt 
of  quartz  these  drusy  cavities  would  all  have  been  filled. 

The  structure  of  the  spherules  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  hand  speci- 
men with  a  pocket  lens.  Their  centers  are  usually  dark,  granular,  and 
vitreous,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  waxy  envelope,  which  is  in  many 
cases  beautifully  banded,  like  agate.  This  relation  is  illustrated  by  the 
spherule  in  the  center  of  the  figures  in  PL  XVI.  The  concentric  struc- 
ture shows  that  the  spherules  result  from  growth  and  not  from  attrition. 
At  the  center  of  many  of  them  rounded  grains  of  sand  are  found  as  a 
nucleus,  about  which  the  silica  was  deposited  in  successive  layers. 
Some  of  the  layers  are  granular  quartz ;  others  are  fine,  graunlar,  or 
fibrous  chalcedony.  The  black  bands  and  clouding  in  the  figures  are 
brown  oxide  of  iron. 

The  two  large  spherules  cut  through  the  middle  by  the  left  edge  of 
the  figures  in  PI.  XVI  have  each  a  round  grain  of  quartz  at  the  center. 
These  grains  are  full  of  minute  needles  and  liquid  inclusions,  like  those 
of  granitic  quartz.  The  minute  needles  observed  in  these  nucleal 
quartzes  do  not  occur  in  the  granular  quartz  of  the  concentric  layers. 
As  pointed  out  by  O.  E.  Hovey,  this  nucleal  quartz  is  occasionally 
surrounded  by  secondary  growths  of  quartz  optically  continuous  with 
the  original  grain.'  In  each  of  the  two  spherules  alluded  to  the  quartz 
is  encircled  by  a  rather  coarsely  granular  band  in  which  many  of  the 
longer  diameters  of  the  grains  radiate  from  the  center  of  the  spherule. 
Some  of  the  spherules  are  composed  wholly  of  such  grains,  and  the 
radial  structure  is  i)lain.  Others  appear  to  be  made  chiefly  of  chal- 
cedony. All  the  sections  showing  a  nucleal  grain  are  corresponding 
sections,  and  supposed  to  be  through  the  middle  of  the  spherule. 
When  compared  it  is  evident  that  the  composition  and  structure  of 
the  si^herules  vary  considerably.  Occasionally  the  nucleal  quartz  is 
enveloped  in  a  thick,  dense  layer  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  more  rarely 
there  are  finely  fibrous  layers  nearly  midway  between  the  center  and 
circumference  of  the  spherule.  The  outermost  layers  of  the  spherules, 
which  form  the  borders  of  the  interstitial  spaces,  are  generally  fibrous. 
This  structure  is  well  illustrated  about  the  clear,  triangular  area  toward 
the  lower  lelt  hand  portion  of  Fig.  B  of  PI.  XVI. 

Oolite  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  of  common  occurrence,  some- 
times in  large  masses  contiiining  marine  shells,  and  must  be  of  marine 
origin.  Its  formation  has  been  observed  in  lakes  and  springs,  also. 
On  the  other  hand,  siliceous  oolite  is  rare,  and  from  the  fact  that,  as 
in  specimen  No.  28,  silica  is  known  to  replace  carbonate  of  lime,  it  lias 
been  suggested  that  the  siliceous  oolite  was  originally  calcareous. 
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Pertinent  to  this  view  are  the  following  chemical  detenninations  t<iken 
from  complete  analyses  published  by  Edwin  H.  Barboar  and  Joseph 
Torrey,  jr.:^ 

Composition  of  oolite  from  near  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 


Lime-silica 
colite. 

Silioalime 
oolite. 

Siliceous 
oolite. 

Silica 

8.7 
88.71 

5«.50 
16.84 

95.83 
].83 

Calcium  carbonate  or  oxide 

The  lime- silica  oolite  and  silica-lime  oolite  occur  in  the  same  hand 
specimen,  but  are  said  to  be  separated  by  a  sharp  line.  Siliceous 
oolite  and  flint  occur  at  the  same  locality.  The  same  observers  report 
organic  remains  in  the  siliceous  oolite  they  describe,  but  none  were 
observed  in  the  specimens  of  this  series  nor  in  the  material  described 
by  Hovey. 

It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  nuclear  quartzes  filled  with 
minute  needles  were  originally  grains  of  sand  about  which  the  con- 
centric layers  of  silica  were  formed,  but  whether  or  not  the  concentric 
layers  when  first  formed  were  calcareous  or  siliceous  may  yet  be  ques- 
tioned.  Dr.  W.  Bergt,*  who  has  studied  the  material  most  carefully  in 
the  laboratory,  and  G.  E.  Wieland,^  who  has  investigated  it  in  the  field, 
have  advocated  its  direct  deposition  from  hot  siliceous  springs  and  have 
described  associated  phenomena  indicating  such  origin.  Furthermore, 
similar  deposits  have  been  observed  by  W.  H.  Weed  now  forming  about 
the  siliceous  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  They 
will  be  described  by  him  in  Monograph  XXXII  of  the  Geological 
Survey  series,  under  the  head  of  "Hot-spriug  deposits.'' 


No.  27.    Gypsum. 

(From  Gypsum,  Ottawa  County,  Ohio.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

Oypsum,  like  quartz  and  calcite,  occurs  at  times  in  such  large  masses 
as  to  be  properly  considered  a  rock.  At  Gypsum,  Ohio,  it  is  found 
near  the  middle  of  a  great  sheet  of  limestone  of  upper  Silurian  age. 
The  specimens  for  this  series  were  collected  by  Messrs.  Marsh  &  Co. 

Oypsum  is  generally  fine-granular,  or  compact,  and  so  soft  as  to  be 
qnite  easily  scratched  with  the  finger  nail,  but,  unlike  limestone,  does 
not  effervesce  in  acid.  Its  normal  color  is  white,  though  by  admixture 
of  clay,  carbonaceous  matter,  and  iron  oxide,  it  becomes  gray,  brown, 
or  reddish.  The  clear,  transparent  form  of  gypsum  is  selenite,  and  the 
compact,  white  form,  frequently  used  for  statuary  and  ornaments,  is 
alabaster.    Its  composition  is  0aSO42H2O.    When  heated,  tbe  water 

*  Am.  Jntir.  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  248,  249.    See  alao  Petrology  for  Students,  by  Alfred  Barker, 
p,  232. 
>GoMll8chaft  Isis,  in  Dresden,  1892,  p.  115. 
•Am.  Jonr.  Sci..  Oct.,  1897,  4th  series,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  262-261. 
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is  readily  driven  off,  and  the  resulting  powder  is  the  common  plaster  of 
paris  of  commerce. 

Gypsum  is  usually  found  in  beds  or  lenticular  masses  associated  with 
clay  and  rock  salt,  or  anhydrite,  and  it  has  been  found  locally  in  rocks 
of  all  ages  later  than  the  Silurian.  This  intimate  association  with  rock 
salt  clearly  indicates  its  marine  origin  in  many  cases  at  least;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  evaporation  from  sea 
water  gypsum  is  precipitated  before  the  more  soluble  salt.  Gypsum 
occurs  also  in  irregular  masses  in  limestone  and  is  not  associated  with 
salt.  It  then  appears  to  have  resulted  directly  from  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  the  limestone,  converting  the  carbonate  into  the 
hydrous  sulphate  of  lime.  Gypsum  is  rarely  found  forming  incrusta- 
tions in  caves.* 

Gypsum  is  used  chietly  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  paris  and 
land  plaster.  The  former  has  many  applications  in  the  arts,  and  the 
latter  is  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Thin  plates  of  selenite  are  used  to  secure 
certain  optical  effects  in  microscopic  investigations,  and  from  alabaster 
statuary,  vases,  and  other  ornaments  are  carved. 

No.  28.    Stalactites. 

(From  Luray  Cavb,  Page  County,  Virginia.    Described  by  J.  S.  Dillkr.) 

Limestone  is  one  of  the  most  soluble  among  the  common  rocks,  and  in 
certain  regions,  as  for  example  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  where  circum- 
stances are  favorable,  large  caves  are  made  in  it  by  solution.  The  under- 
ground water  in  such  regions  contains  much  dissolved  limestone,  and 
when  it  seeps  through  the  roof  of  a  cave  and  evaporates  the  dissolved 
limestone  is  deposited  in  various  shapes,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  rate 
of  supply.  The  most  common  and  characteristic  feature  is  the  stalactite 
illustrated  by  specimen  No.  28.  A  number  of  stalactites  in  position  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  PI.  XVII,  a  view  of  Marengo  Cave,  Indiana, 
taken  by  Mr.  Ben  Haines. 

A  drop  of  water  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  upop  reaching  the 
roof  of  the  cave  where  it  is  exposed,  begins  to  evaporate  and  lose  its 
carbonic  acid  by  virtue  of  which  it  holds  the  limestone  in  solution.  As 
a  result  the  calcareous  matter  is  deposited  around  the  edge  of  the  drop, 
and  if  the  proper  supply  continues  a  tubular  pendant  will  develop. 
While  some  of  the  small  stalactites  are  hollow,  they  do  not  long  remain 
80,  for  the  hollow  soon  fills  and  the  growth  of  the  stalactite  continues 
by  the  addition  of  successive  layers  upon  the  outside.  A  cross  section 
of  a  stalactite  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  one  or  more  concentric  bands, 
which  are  usually  radial  fibrous.  Their  color  is  generally  yellowish, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  oxide,  but  occasionally  they  are  snow- 
white  and  translucent  or  beautifully  colored  by  copper  or  other  sub- 
stances.   Their  chemical  composition  is  OaOOa,  which  generally  crys- 

» See  paper  by  G.  P.  Merrill,  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol,  XVn,i 
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tallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system  as  caUite^  but  occasionally  in  the 
orthorhombic  system  as  arag&nite. 

In  PI.  X  YII  stalactites  are  seen  hanging  like  icicles  from  the  roof  of 
a  cave.  When  the  supply  of  water  is  greater  than  can  be  evaporated 
from  the  stalactites,  some  of  it  drops  to  the  Door  and  forms  a  stalagmite 
which  grows  upward  as  the  stalactite  grows  downward,  and  if  the 
process  be  continued  long  enough  the  two  will  meet  and  form  a  column, 
as  shown  in  the  plate.  Variations  in  the  rate  and  distribution  of  the 
supply  give  rise  to  many  beautiful  as  well  as  grotesque  forms.  Luray 
Cave,  of  Virginia,  from  which  specimen  No.  28  was  collected,  is  remark- 
able for  the  abundance  and  varied  character  of  its  deposits.  Part  of 
these  are  illustrated  in  PI.  XVIII,  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  0.  H. 
James,  of  Philadelphia.  All  caverns  are  not  so  beautifully  ornamented. 
Mammoth  Cave,  of  Kentucky,  although  remarkable  for  its  size,  contains 
a  very  small  amount  of  cave  dei)Osits  such  as  are  shown  by  the  two 
illustrations. 

The  formation  of  stalactites  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by 
G,  P.  Merrill  in  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  77-80. 

No.  29.    Travertine, 

(From  Mammoth  Hot  SprinciS,  Yellowstone  National  Park.    Described  by 

Walter  Harvey  Weed.) 

Among  the  many  interesting  natural  phenomena  that  claim  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  geysers 
and  hot  springs  rank  iirst  in  general  interest.  Their  novelty  and 
beauty  are  sure  to  attract  universal  admiration,  while  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  hot  water  that  flow  from  the  ground  are  convincing  evidence 
of  the  nearness  of  internal  heat.  These  steaming  fountains  and  boiling 
pools  are  usually  surrounded  by  snowy  white  borders  of  mineral  matter 
deposited  by  the  hot  waters. 

At  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  the  deposit  consists  of  carbonate  of 
lime ;  this  forms  the  unique  marble  terraces  and  pulpit  basins  of  those 
springs.  The  total  area  covered  by  travertine  at  this  place  is  over  a 
thousand  acres,  and  the  greatest  thickness  is  about  250  feet.  When 
first  seen  the  main  mass  of  the  deposit  is  striking  from  its  whiteness, 
resembling  an  immense  snow  bank,  filling  a  narrow  valley  environed  by 
dark-green,  pine-clad  slopes.  This  deposit  of  travertine  forms  benches 
or  terraces,  the  largest  one,  on  which  the  hotel  stands,  being  83  acres 
in  extent.  While  the  deposit  is  white,  or  if  old  and  weathered  a  light 
gray,  the  hot-spring  bowls  and  overflow  basins,  and  especially  the  slopes 
wet  by  the  streams  of  hot  water,  are  brilliantly  tinted  with  red,  yellow, 
orange,  green,  and  brown.  These  colors  are  due  to  a  low  form  of  plant 
life — algJE — whose  presence  is  not  easily  recognizable,  owing  to  the 
covering  of  travertine.  The  illustration  shows  the  general  character 
of  the  terraced  basins  that  are  built  up  on  the  overflow  slopes,  jQcJe 
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The  iUustratioD,  PI.  XIX,  shows  the  hot-water  basins  that  cover  the 
slopes,  like  irregular  steps.  They  are  formed  by  the  more  rapid  deposi- 
tion about  the  edges  of  pools  of  hot  water;  and  the  crenulated  border 
produced  by  the  rippling  of  the  water,  together  with  the  presence  of 
algflB,  causes  an  overflow  that  builds  up  stalactitic  masses  that  hang 
like  a  fringe  down  the  sides  of  the  basins. 

The  occurrence  of  plant  life  in  these  hot  waters  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance, as  the  travertine  deposits  are  built  up  chiefly  by  the  activity  of 
these  little  plants,  which  abstract  carbon  dioxide  from  the  hot  waters, 
thus  causing  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution. 
The  specimen  shows  the  fibrous  variety  of  travertine  formed  by  the 
encrusting  of  the  yellow,  silky  skeins  of  algsB  filaments  growing  in  the 
hottest  waters  near  the  orifices  of  the  springs.  This  deposit  forms 
fan-shaped  masses  (fig.  11),  which  eventually  choke  up  the  spring. 

The  specimen  shows  a  beautiful  fibrous  structure,  and  is  ap])arently 
compact,  but  the  transverse  section  shown  by  the  ends  of  the  specimen 


FiQ.  11 — Travertine  fan,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


prove  the  rock  to  be  cellular.  The  freshly  formed  rock  is  soft  and 
friable,  but  becomes  indurated  and  compact  with  age,  the  change 
being  unaccompanied  by  any  variation  in  chemiciil  composition.  While 
freshly  formed  and  wet,  the  travertine  retains  the  brilliant  colors  of 
the  algae,  but  these  gradually  fade  upon  drying  and  the  death  of  the 
plant  life,  and  the  deposit  becomes  chalky  white.  The  older  deposits 
have  a  gray  surface,  due  to  the  organic  matter  from  the  algaB  present 
in  the  rock. 

Though  the  specimen  of  travertine  described  is  a  hot-spring  deposit, 
this  rock  is  also  formed  by  cold-spring  waters  which  are  highly  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  beautiful  cave  onyx  and  other  cave 
deposits  are  similar  in  composition,  but  they  are  formed  more  slowly 
and  ar^  therefore  of  different  physical  character. 

In  thin  section  under  the  microscope  the  organic  origin  is  not  dis- 
closed, but  fresh  specimens  may  be  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  which  will 
reveal  the  algsB  sheaths  and  threads.    The  following  analysis,  made  in 
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the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  by  J.  E.  Whit- 
field, shows  the  material  to  be  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime : 

Analysis  of  travertine  from  vent  near  Blue  Springs,  main  terrace,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 

Telloiosiane  Nati&nal  Park, 


SiOa,  silica 

AUOs  +  FejOa 

S0>,  snlphnric  acid 

CaO.lime 

CaCOs,  lime  carbonate  . 

llgO,  magnesia 

KaCl,  sodium  chloride . 

K«0«  potash 

CO2,  carbonic  acid 

HsO,  water 

C,  carbon 

Other  constituents 


Percent. 


Total  . 


0.06 

0.14 

0.70 

65.02 

((96.02) 

0.06 

0.20 

&0.08 

42.  C5 

1.06 

0.24 


09.81 


a  If  all  the  COf  bo  supposed  to  I.e  combim  d  with  lime. 
b  PotasHio  chloride. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  analysis  is  the  remarkably  low  percentage 
of  carbon  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  travertine  is  formed  of  lime- 
incrusted  alg8B  threads. 

The  waters  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  so  heavily  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  that  this  substance  is  deposited  by 
other  agencies  than  plant  life,  but  they  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  it.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preparation  of  coated 
articles  of  metal  and  glass — often  sold  to  tourists — the  articles  being 
l>repared  by  exposing  them  to  hot-water  spray. 

In  thin  section  under  the  microscope  the  travertine  shows  tangled 
fibers,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  furry  growth  of  calcite  spicules,  which 
are  in  general  at  right  angles  to  the  fibers.  Under  high  powers  with 
crossed  uicols  these  rods  appear  brownish  gray  in  color,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  fibers  are  filled  with  a  finely  cryptocrystalline  aggregate 
of  calcite.  In  many  of  the  sections,  where  the  rods  are  thickly  crowded, 
the  lace-like  arrangement  is  not  so  apparent  and  the  calcite  aggregate  is 
wanting.  The  calcite  spicules  which  surround  the  rods  are  but  rudely 
radial  in  appearance,  and  sometimes  appear  felted,  but  generally 
resemble  delicate  frostwork.  This  microscopic  structure  quite  accords 
witb  what  we  know  of  the  origin  of  the  travertine.  The  rods  are  the 
coatings  of  the  algae  threads,  which  in  the  section  are  probably  merely 
sbells  and  contain  no  recognizable  organic  matter. 
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No.  30.    Oolitic  Sand. 

(From  Pyramid  Lakb,  Washoe  County,  Nevada.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

Among  the  Needles  on  the  shore  of  Pyramid  Lake  in  Nevada,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  I.  O.  Eusselly  the  short  beaches  are  made  up  of  oolitic 
sand,  represented  by  specimen  No.  30.  Although  most  of  the  grains  are 
well  rounded,  there  are  many  subangular  ones.  In  size  they  are  very 
irregular,  ranging  from  I"»™  to  6™™  in  diameter.  The  smaller,  when 
cemented,  give  rise  to  oolite,  but  the  larger  ones  produce  pisolite. 
Among  the  well-rounded  grains  are  occasional  shells  of  a  small  snail. 

The  middle  portion  of  each  spherule  is  minutely  granular  and  envel- 
oped by  series  of  concentric  fibrous  granular  layers.  Each  spherule  is 
a  concretion.  Some  have  grains  of  sand  or  minute  shells  at  the  center 
as  a  nucleus,  about  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  accumulated.  Occa- 
sionally the  nucleus  is  large  and  complex,  including  one  or  more 
concretionary  grains,  each  having  its  own  concentric  banding.  Most 
of  the  spherules,  however,  are  without  such  foreign  nucleus.  They 
appear  to  have  started  by  the  segregation  of  the  more  or  less  floccu- 
lent  particles  of  the  precipitate  itelf,  forming  globular  accumulations 
upon  which  the  further  precipitation  continued  with  variations,  giving 
rise  to  successive  rings  of  growth.  This  subject  will  be  considered 
more  at  length  under  "  Concretions"  (Nos.  33  to  36). 

The  spherical  form  of  the  grains  and  the  uniform  thickness  of  the 
concentric  layers  indicate  that  the  grains  were  in  motion  while  the  suc- 
cessive coats  were  formed.  Professor  Russell^  remarks  that  "this 
material  is  evidently  now  forming,  and  in  places  has  been  cemented 
into  a  compact  oolite  by  the  deposition  of  a  paste  of  calcium  carbonate 
between  the  grains,  and  forms  irregular  layers  several  inches  in  thick- 
ness that  slope  lakeward  at  a  low  angle."  The  formation  of  oolitic 
sand  on  the  shore  of  Pyramid  Lake  is  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Needles,  where  warm  calcareous  springs  rise  near  the  shallow 
margin  of  the  lake.^ 

Similar  sand,  but  much  finer,  is  now  forming  locally  upon  the  shores 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  waters  of  Pyramid  Lake  and  Great  Salt  Lake 
differ  widely  in  chemical  composition,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  oolitic  and  pisolitic  sand  may  be  formed  vary- 
considerably. 

Dr.  A.  Eothpletz  has  shown  ^  that  the  oolitic  sand  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
is  of  vegetal  origin.  It  is  due  to  certain  algj©  having  the  power  to 
secrete  carbonate  of  lime.  When  the  grains  of  sand  are  dissolved  in 
weak  acid,  there  remain  the  dead  and  shriveled  bodies  of  such  alga^, 
and  in  the  lake  these  granules  are  usually  covered,  at  least  in  part,  with 


'Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  XI,  p.  168. 
•Ibid.,  p.  61. 

'Botanisrhes  Cvntralblatt,  Nr.  35,  1892;  translated  by  F.  W.  Cragiu  in  Am.  Geelogiat,  Npv.  1893, 
VoL  X,  p.  279.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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a  bluish-green  algse  mass.  In  Pyramid  Lake,  however,  no  such  masses 
have  been  reported  in  connection  with  the  oolitic  sand,  and  the  evi- 
dence does  not  appear  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  vegetal  origin.  To  settle 
this  matter,  if  possible,  specimens  of  this  oolitic  sand  from  Pyramid 
Lake  were  referred  to  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow,  of  Harvard  College,  who 
reports  that  they  contain  "nothing  like  GlcKOcapsa  and  Glceothece.'^ 
He  adds:  "I  find  no  trace  of  vegetable  structure  except  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  Leptothrix-like  threads  broken  up  into  fragments.  These 
are  so  rare  and  so  imperfectly  shown  that  I  can  only  regard  them  as 
accidental  impurities,  coming,  perhaps,  from  the  outside.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  mass  of  algae  found  in  the  Salt  Lake  material." 

No.  31.    Oolitic  Limestone. 
(From  Bedford,  Lawrence  County,  Indiana.    Described  by  J.  S.  Duller.) 

The  oolitic  limestone,  or  oolite,  from  Bedford,  Indiana,  represented  by 
specimen  No.  31,  is  composed  chiefly  of  oolitic  grains,  among  which  there 
is  great  variety  in  form,  but  a  smaller  range  in  actual  size.  They  are 
generally  less  than  I"*"  in  diameter,  and  can  not  be  studied  to  advan- 
tage without  a  microscope.  They  do  not  have  the  usual  concentric 
banding,  like  the  grains  of  siliceous  oolite  (No.  26)  and  oolitic  sand  (No. 
30),  and  are  much  more  irregular.  Discoidal  and  elongated  forms  pre- 
dominate, x)ossibly  for  the  reason  that  under  their  conditions  of  growth 
the  environment  was  not  symmetrical  in  all  sections,  and  development 
along  ditterent  radii  proceeded  unequally.  Much  of  the  variation  in 
shape,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grains  are  fragments  of  coral, 
molluscan  shells,  worm  tubes,  and  numerous  other  more  or  less  rounded 
forms. 

Each  rounded  oolitic  grain  is  enveloped  by  a  coat  stained  more  or 
less  deeply  by  oxide  of  iron.  Many  of  these  grains  are  completely 
crystalline,  and,  all  parts  being  in  parallel  position,  they  extinguish  at 
the  same  time  when  rotated  between  crossed  nicols.  Some  of  these 
grains,  as  shown  by  the  distribution  of  their  iron  oxide,  were  evidently 
once  organic,  and,  besides  being  optically  continuous  within,  they  are 
in  some  cases  continuous  upon  the  outside  with  the  clear  granular 
ealcite  of  the  matrix.  It  is  evident  that  such  grains  have  grown  by 
additions  of  ealcite  upon  the  outside,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the 
quartz  has  grown  in  many  slightly  altered  sedimentary  rocks.*  The 
matrix  is  usually  more  crystalline  and  clearer  than  the  grains  which 
it  incloses,  and  is  often  optically  continuous  about  several  grains. 

Mr.  George  H.  Girty  has  examined  this  limestone  microscopically, 
and  furnishes  the  following  remarks  concerning  the  fossils  it  contains: 

Protozoa  are  very  abundantly  represented  by  tbe  foraminiferal  genus  Endothyra. 
Most  of  the  forms  observed  can  probably  be  referred  to  Endothyra  baileyi  Hall,  a  com- 
mon fosail  in  the  St.  Louis  limestone  of  the  Mississippiau  series.    A  trace  of  sponges 


i  See  desoriptions  of  Jfo«.  16  and  118.  digitized  by  GoOglC 
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has  been  noticed,  and  corals,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  genus  Zaphrentis,  occur  spar- 
ingly. Fragments  of  echiuoderm  plates  and  spines  constitnte,  x>^rhaps,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  organic  remains  of  this  rock.  Brachiopods  and  bryozoa  are  not  well 
represented,  and  the  articulates  are  represented  by  ostracods  and  trilobitee. 

lu  the  oolitic  sand  (specimen  Ko.  30)  of  Pyramid  Lake  there  are 
usually  a  few  shells  of  a  small  fresh-water  gastropod;  but  in  the  oolite 
fi*om  Bedford,  Indiana,  the  organisms  of  various  kinds  are  marine  and 
so  abundant  as  to  indicate  a  rich  fauna.  This  commingling  of  fossils 
and  oolitic  grains  is  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  oolites  upon  the 
seashore  to-day.  Oolitic  sand  and  oolite,  as  shown  by  Dana,^  are  of 
common  occurrence  on  the  beaches  of  coral  islands.  Coral  rock  is 
broken  off  and  ground  up  to  calcareous  sand  by  the  force  of  the  waves 
that  break  against  the  coast.  These  sands,  worm  shells,  etc.,  are 
thrown  by  the  tides  and  waves  upon  the  beach.  The  water  of  such 
calcareous  shores  gets  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  as  the 
sand  dries,  after  the  tide  recedes,  the  dissolved  material  is  deposited, 
thus  forming  successive  coats  about  the  grains,  filling  the  spaces 
between  them,  and,  if  the  grains  are  not  frequently  moved,  ultimately 
cementing  them  together  to  form  oolite  or  pisolite,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  grains.  Dana  observed  that  such  <<  beach  deposits  consist  of 
regular  layers,  commonly  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  are 
generally  consolidated  up  to  a  line  a  little  above  high-tide  mark.  lu 
all  instances  observed  the  layers  dip  at  an  angle  of  from  6°  to  8^  down 
the  beach.  The  dip  is  nothing  but  the  slope  of  the  beach  itself,  and 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sands  are  deposited  by  the 
incoming  waves  or  tides  on  such  a  sloping  surface." 

Such  deposits  are  forming  on  the  Florida  Keys.  Much  of  the  drift 
sand  of  that  region  is  consolidated  into  true  oolite,  containing  numer- 
ous traces  of  organic  remains,  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  oolite  at^ed- 
ford,  Indiana. 

As  shown  by  Bothpletz^  and  Wethered,^  it  is  probable  that  algae 
and  other  low  forms  of  life  which  secrete  carbonate  of  lime  may  have 
contributed  much  in  the  formation  of  oolite.  The  fragments  of  coral 
and  other  grains  of  calcareous  sand  in  water  containing  much  carbonate 
of  lime  in  solution  would,  under  especially  favorable  conditions,  afford 
nuclei  for  the  growth  of  algae  and  girvanellse,  forms  which  are  known 
to  have  played  an  important  r61e  in  the  formation  of  certain  oolitic 
granules.  The  more  we  learn  of  sedimentary  rocks  precipitated  froui 
solution  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
such  organisms  in  the  process. 

The  Bedford  oolitic  limestone  is  extensively  quarried  at  many  points 
in  a  belt  extending  southeast  from  Gosport  by  Bloomington,  Bedford, 
and  Salem  to  near  the  Ohio  Biver.  The  belt  has  a  length  of  about  9D 
miles  and  an  irregular  breadth  averaging  nearly  5  miles.    The  rock 

1  Coral  and  Coral  Islands,  8d  edition,  pp.  153,  ISS,  206,  and  392. 

*Botani8ches  Centralblatt,  Nr.  35, 1892;  translated  by  F.  W.  Cragin  in  American  Geologist,  17ov., 
1892,  Vol.  X,  p.  280.  (^  r\r\n]c> 
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varies  in  thickness  from  25  to  100  feet,  and  is  massive,  showing  only 
traces  here  and  there  of  stratification.  Upon  a  weathered  snrface  these 
lines  are  more  distinct  and  cross  bedding  is  occasionally  visible.  The 
dip  is  gentle  toward  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Joints  are  common,  but 
not  abondant,  and  the  water  thus  gaining  access  to  the  rock  mass  has 
in  places  given  rise  to  great  caverns.  Where  weathered,  the  limestone 
is  buff  colored,  but  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  quarries  it  is  blue.  The 
difference  in  color  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  oxidation  of 
the  iron  and  the  loss  of  carbonaceous  matter  upon  exposure.  When 
first  taken  from  the  quarry  the  rock  is  soft  and  easily  carved,  but 
hardens  upon  exposure. 

Oolitic  limestones  of  great  extent  are  rare,  although  a  local  develop- 
ment of  oolitic  structure  in  extensive  limestones  is  not  uncommon.  Its 
formation  depends,  apparently,  upon  the  large  local  supply  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  along  the  shore,  but  this  must  be  combined  with  mobility 
of  deiK>sit  in  order  to  produce  spherical  deposition. 

On  account  of  the  abundance  of  oolite  at  a  certain  horizon  among 
the  rocks  of  the  Jurassic  system  in  Europe,  this  portion  of  the  system 
is  called  the  Oolite.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  as  a  name 
for  a  group  of  rocks  in  the  Jurassic  system  it  includes  many  other 
rocks  besides  oolite  properly  so  called. 

Oolite  is  generally  carbonate  of  lime,  bat  occasionally  it  is  siliceous, 
as  in  specimen  No.  26,  or  ferrnginons,  as  in  specimen  No.  52.  In  tlie 
second  case,  however,  the  oolitic  structure  was  originally  calcareous; 
and  it  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  the  same  was  true  in  the  first 
case.  Rarely  oolite  is  made  of  pyrite.  Mr.  G.  P.  Merrill  has  an  excellent 
example  from  the  Black  Hills.  TLe  student  will  find  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  Bedford  oolitic  limestone  in  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Department  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
for  1806,  pp.  201-427.    The  paper  includes  a  bibliography  of  oolites. 

No.  32.    LiMONITB. 
(From  Lowmoor,  Aixeghant  County,  Virginia.    Described  by  J.  8.  Dillbr.) 

Of  the  various  substances  accumulated  by  deposition  from  solution 
in  water,  limonite  is  among  the  most  common.  When  heated  before 
a  blowpix)e  in  the  reducing  flame  it  becomes  magnetic  on  account  of  the 
iron  present.  lu  composij^ion  it  is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  expressed 
by  the  formula  2Pe2033H20.  Its  streak  is  usually  yellowish  brown, 
like  iron  rust,  which  is  practically  the  same  substance.  Another  name 
for  it  is  brown  hematite,  to  distinguish  it  from  red  hematite  (Ko.  121), 
which  has  a  red  streak  and  contains  no  water. 

The  simplest  form  of  limonite  is  represented  by  specimen  Ko.  32,  in 
which  it  occurs  as  a  stalactite.  Carbonate  of  lime  frequently  occurs  in 
the  form  of  well-developed  stalactites,  but  such  forms  of  limonite  are 
rare,  although  it  is  frequently  seen  in  small  shapes  which  are  somewhat 
stalactitic  or  botryoidal.  The  mode  of  occurrence,  origin,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  stalactite  of  which  si)ecimen  No.  32  is  a  fragment  are  in  a 
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general  way  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  specimen  No.  28,  which  is 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  stalactites  of  limonite  were  collected  by  Mr.G.  L.  Welch  from  the 
roof  of  a  limestone  cavern  within  a  mile  of  Lowmoor.  That  there  were 
some  stalactites  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  same  cavern  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  few  of  the  si>ecimens  the  limonite  is  completely 
inclosed  by  calcite,  and  the  limonite  core  is  discovered  only  when  a 
cross  section  of  the  stalactite  is  examined. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  this  stalactite  is  limonite,  for  it  is 
in  some  cases  largely  carbonate  of  iron  (siderite),  and  a  few  of  the 
stalactites  in  the  series  are  coated  by  carbonate  of  lime,  like  specimen 
No.  28,  although  the  middle  portions  of  such  are  limonite  or  siderite. 

The  structure  of  specimen  No.  32  is  well  shown  at  the  ends.  The  brown 
concentric  layers  differ  in  texture;  some  are  very  compact  and  more  or 
less  waxy  or  dull,  while  others,  upon  a  fresh  fracture  showing  cleavage 
faces,  have  a  somewhat  vitreous  luster  when  seen  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion; still  other  bands  are  spongy  or  pulverulent.  Upon  applying  a 
drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  found  that  the  lustrous  layers  effervesce 
vigorously,  while  the  others  are  not  affected.  The  lustrous  layers  are 
siderite,  the  others  are  limonite.  By  a  study  of  the  soft  ocherous 
layers  it  is  found  that  the  limonite,  in  many  cases,  grades  into  the 
siderite  in  the  same  layer,  the  oxide  being  the  exposed  portion,  while 
the  carbonate  is  within,  where  not  so  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  agents.  This  relative  position  at  least  suggests,  if  in  fact 
it  does  not  demonstrate,  that  the  limonite  is  derived  from  the  car- 
bonate by  oxidation.  As  shown  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt*  this  change  is 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  loss  of  volume,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  why  limonite  derived  from  the  carbonate  is  so  porous. 

The  compact  layers  of  limonite  which  usually  form  the  outer  coating 
of  the  stalactite,  and  occur  also  within,  sometimes  alternating  with  the 
layers  of  siderite,  do  not  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  carbonate. 
Their  structure  is  not  porous,  and  precludes  the  idea  that  they  were 
derived  directly  from  the  carbonate,  but  indicates  rather  that  the 
change  took  place  before  the  deposition.  It  is  possible  that  in  all  cases 
the  iron  may  have  been  in  solution  as  a  carbonate,  but  was  oxidized 
before  actual  deposition,  so  as  to  show  no  loss  of  volume. 

At  Lowmoor  there  are  large  deposits  of  limonite,  and  it  occurs  in  the 
form  of  an  extensive  bed,  averaging  15  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  of 
Devonian  age.  This  is  but  one  of  many  similar  examples  throughout 
the  Appalachian  region. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  the  accumulation  of  iron  upon  the  earth's 
surface  are  well  illustrated  in  many  places  to-day,  and  deserve  sx)ecial 
consideration.  By  the  decomposition  of  rocks  containing  ferriferous 
minerals  the  iron  is  usually  liberated  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide,  which, 
being  insoluble,  remains  behind,  coloring  the  residual  material  red- 

1  Mineral  Physiology  and  Physiography,  jBifeed  by  LjOU^lt: 
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disb.  To  render  it  soluble  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  ferrous  state,  and 
tbis  is  accomplisbed  by  acids,  cbiefly  carbonic  acid,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  vegetal  matter.  Ferrous  oxide  readily  combines 
with  carbonic  acid  to  form  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
containing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  large  bodies  of  iron  is  rendered  possible. 

Ferrous  carbonate  when  exi)08ed  to  pure  air  loses  carbonic  acid  and 
takes  oxygen,  thus  returning  to  the  insoluble  ferric  oxide.  Tbis  reac- 
tion forms  a  precipitate  and  deposits  limonite.  The  process  is  illus- 
trated about  many  chalybeate  springs  where  the  reddish  ferric  oxide 
accumulates. 

The  precipitation  and  deposition  of  carbonate  of  iron,  such  as  that 
which  is  associated  with  the  limonite  in  specimen  No.  32,  could  not  take 
place  with  fall  exposure  to  pure  air.  There  must  be  present  some 
reducing  agent — as,  for  example,  carbonic  acid — to  prevent  its  oxida- 
tion. As  shown  by  Le  Oonte,*  the  condition  most  favorable  for  its 
deposition  is  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  decomposing  organic 
matter — ^for  example,  a  peat  bog,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  subject  will  be  reverted  to  in  considering  fossiliferous  iron 
ore,  si)ecimeu  No.  52. 

Limonite  is  a  valuable  ore  of  iron,  and  when  pulverized  is  used  also  as 
a  polish  and  for  paint. 

No.  33.    Concretion  (calcareous).    (Claystonb.) 
(From  Hartford,  Connecticut.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

In  studying  the  oolitic  sand  (p.  102)  it  was  noted  that  each  grain  is 
essentially  a  concretion,  i.  e.,  it  is  nodular  in  shape  and  composed  of 
material  which  accumulated  by  systematic  additions  upon  the  outside. 
It  began  to  form  at  the  center,  and  gradually  grew  outward. 

Specimen  No.  33  is  a  concretion,  and,  like  the  grains  of  ooUtic  sand, 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  it  was  formed  under  very  different 
conditions.  On  account  of  its  composition  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
calcareous  concretion^  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in 
clays,  it  is  frequently  designated  claystone. 

It  was  obtained  from  the  bank  of  the  river  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
where  many  of  them  have  been  washed  out  of  the  adjoining  clay  bank. 
Their  mode  of  occurrence  at  other  localities  was  described  and  their 
great  variety  of  form  illustrated  as  early  as  1841,  by  President  Edward 
Hitchcock.* 

In  form  there  is  great  variety,  including  spherical,  discoidal,  annu- 
lated,  and  cylindrical.  Most  of  the  forms  represented  in  this  collection 
are  discoidal,  and  show  traces  of  the  planes  of  stratification  in  the  clay 
where  they  were  found. 

lElenienta  of  Geology,  p.  137.  ^^  ^^.^^^      GoOQIc 

'JETinal  report  on  the  Geology  of  MMsacbusetts,  Vol.  II,  pp.  407-417,  pis.  15,  16, 17,  and  IsO 
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The  BtratificatioQ  planes  are  marked  directly  throagh  the  claystones, 
and  they  have  their  greatest  extension  parallel  to  the  stratiflcationy 
"Which  is  horizontal.  That  the  concretions  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the 
clay  was  deposited,  but  originated  in  place  later,  is  clearly  indicated  by 
their  mode  of  occurrence  and  structure.  The  lines  of  stratification  in 
both  clay  and  claystone  were  marked  out  by  differences  of  size,  color, 
or  composition  of  the  particles  at  the  time  the  clay  was  deposited.  At 
a  later  period  the  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
concretion  is  composed,  was  deposited  by  waters  circulating  through 
the  porous  layers  of  the  sandy  clays. 

Why  the  circulating  waters  bearing  calcic  carbonate  should  deposit 
it  in  such  shapes  is  not  always  clear,  but  it  appears  fi'om  the  general 
form  that  the  precipitating  influence  must  have  emanated  from  the  cen- 
ter. Many  calcareous  concretions  contain  fossils,  and  the  decomposiug 
organic  matter  furnished  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  the  pre- 
cipitant that  developed  the  concretion  from  the  center  outward.  The 
form  of  growth,  however,  is  determined  largely  by  the  relative  porosity 
of  the  various  layers.  The  greatest  development  takes  place  along  the 
most  porous  layers,  where  precipitation  is  most  free.  As  the  concretion 
grows,  it  loses  organic  matter  at  the  center,  and  this  process  may  be 
carried  on  until  the  latter  has  entirely  disappeared  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  preserve  its  original  form.  JSo  record  of  the  fossil  will  remain. 
Many  concretions  have  no  visible  traces  of  organic  matter,  and  its 
absence  may  be  explained  in  this  manner. 

Excepting  the  conditions  which  mark  the  planes  of  stratification, 
claystones  are  often  homogeneous  throughout,  but  in  other  cases  they 
possess  concentric  banding  like  that  so  well  shown  in  the  siliceous  oolite, 
specimen  No.  26. 

For  farther  information  on  the  subject  of  claystones,  the  student  is 
referred  to  Monograph  XXIX,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  by 
Prof.  B.  E.  Emerson,  where  he  will  find  the  matter  discussed  under  the 
heading  "Concretions." 

KO.  34.     CONCEETION  (FERRUGINOUS,  CONTAINING  A  FOSSIL). 
(From  Mazox  Creek,  Grundy  County,  Illinois.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  rocks  along  Mazon  Creek,  Grundy  County,  Illinois,  from  which 
specimen  No.  34  was  collected,  according  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Bradley,'  con- 
sist of  very  sandy  clay  shales  and  sandstones,  in  some  places  becoming 
nearly  pure  clay  shales  with  many  fossiliferous  nodules  of  carbonate  of 
iron.  These  nodules  contain  many  species  of  ferns,  as  well  as  numerous 
fossil  insects,  occasional  crustaceans,  fish  scales,  and  shells  of  moUusks. 
It  appears  that  in  this  case  most,  if  not  all,  the  concretions  have 
organic  nuclei,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  claystones  of  Hartford.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 


I  Oeol.  Survey  of  lUinois,  VoL  IV,  p.  196. 
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in  the  shales  of  Mazon  Creek  there  are  numerous  fossils,  but  in  the 
clays  of  Hartfoid  fossils  are  rare  or  entirely  absent. 

The  ferruginous  sandy  shale,  which  contains  the  concretions  (speci- 
men No.  34)  irregularly  scattered  through  it,  is  25  feet  in  thickness  and 
overlies  the  main  coal  bed  of  that  region. 

In  form  and  size  the  concretions  vary  according  to  the  inclosed 
organism.  A  small  fern  leaflet  may  be  contained  in  a  concretion  less 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  another  concretion,  inclosing  a  piece  of 
calamite,  may  be  a  foot  in  diameter.  Generally,  however,  the  concre- 
tions-are flattened  in  one  direction  and  elongated  oval  in  another. 

As  with  the  calcareous  concretions,  the  plane  of  greatest  extension 
is  the  plane  of  stratification.  Traces  of  stratification  may  be  seen  in 
the  banding  or  shaly  structure  of  the  concretion. 

The  fossil  vegetal  fragments  contained  in  these  concretions  have  been 
studied,  described,  and  figured  By  Leo  Lesquereux,^  who  remarks:* 

Peculiar  species  of  plants  and  animals  or  their  fragments  seem  to  have  been 
selected  as  the  nnclei  of  the  nodules.  They  contain,  for  example,  an  abundance  of 
leaflets  of  various  species  of  Neuropteris  .  .  .  which  are  either  rare  or  have  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  shale  at  Morris,  while  these  shales  are  rich  in  [other]  remains 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  preserved  in  the  concretions. 

He  states  further:^ 

The  pinnse  or  leaflets  of  ferns  are  always  found  in  them  in  a  flaMened  position, 
their  axis  or  rachis  extending  through  the  center  of  the  elongated  nodule,  with  the 
divisions  on  both  sides;  the  surface  of  the  pinnules,  slightly  swollen,  as  when  in 
their  living  state,  is  marked  by  recognizable  hairs  or  fruit  dots,  with  distinct  veins 
and  veinlets,  and  their  appendages,  like  the  scales,  are  seen  in  the  various  modifica- 
tions which  they  preseut  in  living  specimens;  for  example,  long,  straight,  flat, 
diverging,  or  primary  rachis,  and  becoming  shorter,  ruffled  and  curled  on  their 
upper  divisions.  The  small  organs  of  plants  appear,  therefore,  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  than  in  the  shales.  With  small  animals  like  crustaceans,  scorpions, 
insects  of  a  fleshy  and  very  delicate  texture,  the  preservation  qf  form  is  still  more 
remarkable.  They  are  found  entombed  in  the  middle  of  the  nodules  just  as  if  they 
were  in  life,  or  as  if  they  had  been  transformed  into  stone  while  still  living.  The 
fruits  or  nutlets  are  not  flattened.  By  the  section  of  the  nodules,  which  generally 
break  into  two  equal  halves  by  hard  strokes  on  their  edges,  the  middle  and  internal 
part  of  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  view,  while  the  outside  surface  is  immersed  in  the 
stone.  The  numerous  cones  also  of  Lepidodendron  found  in  these  concretions  are 
equally  well  preserved,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  horizontal  cross  sections.  Some 
specimens  not  only  show  distinctly  the  pedicels  of  the  sporanges  and  the  blades  in 
their  natural  position,  but  even  sporanges  with  their  seeds  have  been  found  in 
them,  without  perceptible  alteration.  In  the  cross  section  of  these  Lepidostrobi 
the  sporange  cells  form  a  central  row,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  blades  in  the 
form  of  a  star. 

Aside  from  the  inclosed  organism,  part  of  whose  carbon  usually 
remains  in  the  fossil,  the  concretion  is  composed  chiefiy  of  carbonate  of 
iron.  When  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  the  addition  of 
ammonia  the  solution  becomes  at  first  greenish,  then  reddish,  precipi- 
tating an  abundance  of  ferric  oxide.    There  is  but  little  calcium  and 


'  Geol.  Survey  of  Illinois,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  376-608,  and  namerous  plates. 
•0p.dt..pp.4«M83.  Digitized  byGOOQlC 
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magnesiam  iu  the  solution,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  iron,  being  in  the 
ferrous  state,  as  shown  by  the  greenish  color  of  the  solution,  is  pres- 
ent in  the  nodule  iu  the  form  of  a  carbonate.  The  presence  of  the  iron 
is  most  simply  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  small  fragment  of  the  concre- 
tion heated  in  the  reducing  flame  becomes  magnetic.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  this  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  connection  with  organisms 
where  carbonic  acid  was  probably  present  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of 
the  iron  at  the  time  of  deposition.' 

No.  35.    Concretion  (Marcasite). 
(From  Tuatchbr,  Las  Animas  County,  Colorado.    Described  by  J.  S.  Dillkr.) 

These  concretions  of  marcasite  were  obtained,  according  to  Mr.  6.  VL 
Gilbert,^  from  the  lower  layers  of  the  limestone  at  the  base  of  the  Timpas 
formation.^  The  limestone  has  a  light- gray  color,  which  becomes 
creamy  white  on  weathered  surfaces.  It  is  compact  and  fine  grained, 
and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  its  texture  becomes  somewhat 
coarser,  its  color  paler,  and  the  fractured  surface  resembles  chalk. 

As  the  limestone  iH  broken  np  and  removed  by  the  action  of  tlie  weather,  the  more 
resistant  nodules  are  freed  from  the  matrix,  so  as  to  lie  loose  on  the  surface.  They 
are  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  of  oval  or  cylindrical  form,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
half  an  inch.  Their  surfaces  are  not  even,  but  are  set  with  angular  projections,  the 
ends  of  crystals.-* 

In  PI.  XX,  taken  from  Gilbert's  report,  the  variation  in  form  and 
size  of  the  nodules  is  illustrated  upon  the  natural  scale. 

That  the  crystals  referred  to  above  are  marcasite  is  known  by  their 
form  in  connection  with  tbe  fact  that,  when  x)ulver]zed  and  heated  in  a 
closed  tube,  they  yield  a  sulphurous  odor  and  become  magnetic,  thus 
indicating  that  they  are  composed  of  sulphur  and  iron.  From  the  shape 
of  the  projecting  crystals  it  appears  that  their  axes,  although  at  right 
angles,  are  of  unequal  length,  thus  showing  that  the  mineral  is  mar- 
casite and  not  pyrite,  which  has  nearly  the  same  color  and  comx)osition 
bat  differs  in  form  of  crystallization. 

The  structure  of  the  concretion  is  radial  and  connected  directly  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  pointed  crystals  upon  its  surface.  Although 
all  the  concretions  are  rusty  brown  outside,  when  broken  open  some  of 
them  are  found  to  be  brass-yellow  within,  and  the  radial  structure  dis- 
tinct. In  most  of  the  nodules,  however,  the  marcasite  has  completely 
changed  to  limonite,  and  the  structure  is  not  well  marked.  No  nuclei 
were  observed. 

The  chemical  composition  of  marcasite  is  sulphur  53.4,  iron  46.G, 
represented  by  the  formula  FeS2.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  usually 
decomposes,  forming  limonite,  which  at  iirst  only  coats  the  nodules  but 

1  See  also  description  of  Limonite,  specimen  No.  32,  and  Fosailiferons  Iron  Ore,  specimen  No.  62. 
'The  underground  water  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  eastern  Colorado:  Seventeenth  Ann.  Bept. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Part  II,  1890,  p.  566. 

*  The  Timpas  formation  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niobrara  (Cretaceous)  group  of  that  region. 

*  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  666.  v_. 
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in  time  completely  replaces  the  marcasite.  When  the  replacement  is 
complete  the  crystals  are  psendomorphs  of  limonite  after  marcasite. 
In  the  process  of  decomposition  sulphuric  acid  is  set  free  and  may 
attack  the  surrounding  minerals,  thus  contributing  to  the  effects  of 
weathering.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  frequently  formed,  and  the  nodules 
fall  to  pieces.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  air  is  damp. 
The  nodules  found  loose  upon  the  weathered  surface  of  the  limestone 
are  chiefly  limonite,  but  according  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Stose,  who  collected 
Home  of  the  specimens,  those  found  firmly  embedded  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  limestone  are  marcasite,  and  when  broken  exhibit  the  radial 
structure  much  better  than  those  changed  to  limonite. 

In  the  case  of  the  concretions  Nos.  33  and  34  of  this  series,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  formed  after  the  deposition  of  the  argillaceous 
strata  in  which  they  are  contained;  but  the  concretions  of  marcasite 
from  the  Timpas  limestone  do  not  indicate  so  clearly  their  origin.  In 
some  other  cases,  however,  fossils  which  were  originally  calcareous  are 
found  completely  replaced  by  marcasite  or  pyrite.  Such  replacements 
were  not  found  in  the  strata  from  which  specimen  Ko.  35  was  collected. 

Kodules  of  marcasite  or  pyrite  are  perhaps  most  frequently  found 
in  limestone,  but  they  are  of  common  occurrence  also  in  shales  and 
sandstones.' 

No.  36.    Geode. 

(From  Warsaw,  Hancock  County,  Illinois.    Described  by  J.  S.  Dillbr.) 

Geodes,  like  concretions,  are  nodules,  but  differ  widely  in  their  mode 
of  growth.  A  concretion  begins  at  the  center  and  increases  in  size  by 
additions  upon  the  outside.  On  the  other  hand,  a  geode  begins  upon 
the  outside  as  the  lining  of  a  cavity,  and  grows  by  successive  additions 
upon  the  inside  of  the  cavity.  As  in  specimen  No.  36,  the  cavity  is 
usually  well  studded  with  crystals. 

The  geodes  at  Warsaw  are  contained  in  a  bed  of  the  Keokuk  group, 
of  lower  Carboniferous  age,  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  other 
locality  known  in  the  West  where  a  lew  hours  of  labor  of  a  good  col- 
lector will  be  rewarded  by  so  large  a  variety  of  finely  crystallized  speci- 
mens. The  occurrence  of  these  geodes  in  the  field  has  been  studied  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Worthen,^  and  their  structure  and  mineralogic  composition 
have  been  described  by  Prof.  George  H.  Brush.^ 

Mr.  Worthen  says: 

The  geodes  occur  disseminated  throngh  the  shale  and  shaly  limestone,  sometimes 
so  thickly  dispersed  through  it  that  the  individuals  press  against  each  other  as  they 
lie  embedded  in  the  matrix;  and  again,  are  so  sparsely  disseminated  that  several 
cubic  feet  of  the  shale  will  afford  not  more  than  a  single  specimen.  They  are  most 
abundant  at  Warsaw,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  which  also  affords  nearly  all  the 
large-sized  individuals.    The  general  form  of  those  filled  with  siliceouH  minerals  is 


1  The  formation  of  sandBtono  coiicretioiia,  by  G.  P.  Merrill:  Proc.  Nat.  Mua.,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  »7. 

»  Geol.  Survey  of  IlllDola,  Vol.  I,  pp.  89-98. 
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globular,  and  many  of  them  are  solid  spheres  of  qnartz,  the  interior  of  which  is 
generally  orystaHine,  with  a  thin  omst  of  chalcedony  coating  the  exterior  sorface. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  geode  beds  there  is  a  band  of  shale,  which,  at  Warsaw, 
is  from  8  to  10  feet  thick,  iu  which  nearly  all  the  geodes  are  lined  with  calcareous 
minerals,  and  these  present  less  regularity  of  form  than  those  lined  with  quartz. 
Many  of  them  are  flat  disks,  nearly  or  quite  solid,  but  always  containing  calcite, 
and  frequently  fine  crystals  of  blende. 

Mr.  Worthen  states  also  that  in  Hancock  County  a  siliceous  geode 
was  found  filled  with  liquid  bitumen,  and  at  St.  Francisville,  Missouri, 
others  were  observed  to  be  partially  filled  with  clear  water. 

The  collection  of  thirty-three  geodes  studied  by  Professor  Brush  was 
specially  selected,  and  his  report  describes  the  variations.  The  geodes 
of  this  series  of  rock  specimens,  although  generally  quite  uniform,  are 
somewhat  varied,  as  were  those  described  by  Professor  Brush,  from 
whose  report  the  following  is  quoted: 

You  will  observe  that,  in  every  case  I  have  examined,  the  outer  layer  of  the  geode 
is  siliceous  and  is  of  that  form  of  silica  which  is  called  chalcedony,  although  some- 
times this  outer  siliceous  rim  is  extremely  thin.  The  next  in  the  order  of  superposi- 
tion is  crystalline  quartz.  In  every  geode  which  contains  crystalline  quartz  this  rests 
directly  on  the  chalcedony.  In  some  instances  a  second  layer  of  chalcedony  rests 
on  the  quartz  crystals  (Nos.  11,  14,  and  22),  and  in  one  instance  a  second  series  of 
quartz  crystals  rests  on  the  second  layer  of  chalcedony.  Calciie  occurs  in  great 
beauty  and  variety  of  form,  sometimes  resting  directly  on  the  chalcedonic  crust, 
and  sometimes  resting  on  the  lining  of  quartz.  In  no  instance  where  calcite  and 
quartz  occur  in  the  same  geode  have  I  found  the  quartz  resting  on  calcite;  they  all 
indicate  that  the  calcite  is  subsequent  in  formation  to  the  quartz.  The  calcite 
crystals  are  worthy  of  special  crystallographic  study. 

The  occurrence  of  pyrites  shows  that  in  some  cases  its  formation  was  simultaneous 
with  that  of  calcite,  while  in  other  instances  it  was  apparently  subsequent  to  it. 
The  elongated  crystals  of  tarnished  pyrites  are  quite  remarkable  and  might  easily 
be  confounded  with  rutile ;  but  they  show  a  yellow  color  and  a  cross  fracture,  and 
a  blowpipe  examination  reveals  their  real  character. 

Blende  seems  to  have  been  simultaneous  in  formation  with  the  calcareous  layer  of 
the  geodes  in  which  it  occurs,  for  in  two  instances  I  have  observed  it  embedded  in 
the  calcareous  layer  without  resting  on  the  chalcedonic  base. 

Gypsum,  observed  in  minute  crystals  in  only  two  instances,  is  subsequent  in  for- 
mation to  the  second  layer  of  chalcedony  in  the  geodes  in  which  it  occurs.  Pearl- 
spar,  dolomite,  or  broion-spar,  as  it  might  very  appropriately  be  called,  occurs  in 
several  geodes^  and  is  almost  always  of  subsequent  formation  to  the  calcite.  Iu  a 
few  instances,  however,  calcite  crystals  appear  resting  ou  a  dolomite  base,  and  this 
loads  me  to  call  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  calcite  of  at  least  two  distinct  periods 
of  formation,  as  shown  by  the  form  and  color  of  the  crystals  (Nos.  20  and  21).  The 
dolomite  in  the  geodes  seems  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  decomposition  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron.  '  An  analysis  of  it  shows  it  to  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
carbonate  of  iron  with  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Aragonite  was  found  in  but  one  instance,  and  then  resting  on  dolomite.  Geode  No. 
32  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  a  loose  white  powder,  which,  on  chemical 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
curious  that  the  crystals  of  calcite  in  what  must  have  been  the  lower  part  of  the 
cavity,  contain,  disseminated  through  them,  this  same  silicate,  as,  upon  solution  in 
acid,  they  leave  behind  an  insoluble  white  powder,  similar  in  character  to  that 
found  loose  in  the  geode.  Moreover,  the  crystals  differ  in  form  from  those  lining  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cavity. 
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Geode  No.  4  is  one  of  the  most  interestiDg  of  the  snite,  being  almost  filled  with 
asphaltum,  and  having  isolated  qnartz  crystals  embedded  in  the  asphaltum. 

The  geodes  in  this  series  are  composed  of  a  thin  crust  of  chalcedony, 
here  and  there  showing  indistinct  banding  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
geode.  Inside  of  the  chalcedony  is  a  thick  layer  of  crystalline  quartz 
with  granular  or  radial  structure  about  the  inclosed  cavity,  which  is 
bristling  with  the  pyramidal  points  of  quartz  crystals.  Superimposed 
upon  the  faces  of  the  quartz  crystals,  here  and  there  in  some  of  the 
geodes,  are  a  few  crystals  of  dolomite,  calcite,  pyrite,  or  other  minerals, 
but  they  form  a  very  subonlinate  portion  of  the  whole  mass. 

That  geodes  originate  in  cavities  there  can  be  no  question,  but  the 
way  in  which  the  cavity  was  produced  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
form  of  the  geode  is  in  some  cases  conclusive  evidence  that  the  cavity 
was  produced  by  dissolving  and  removing  a  shell  or  other  fossil.  The 
shape  of  the  geodes  in  this  series  does  not  clearly  indicate  any  organism, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  geodes  of  the  Keokuk  limestone  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois  (including  those  of  Warsaw)  *' occupy  the  centers  of 
sponges  that  were  at  some  time  hollowed  out  by  siliceous  solutions,  like 
the  hoUowed  corals  of  Florida,  and  then  lined  with  crystals  by  deposi- 
tions from  the  same  or  some  other  mineral  solution."^ 

Among  the  most  interesting  geodes  are  those  occasionally  found  in 
fossiliferous  shales,  as  at  Yaquina  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  where, 
after  the  calcareous  shells  are  removed,  leaving  a  cavity,  the  mold  is 
filled  with  translucent  quartz  by  successive  additions  upon  the  walls 
of  the  cavity.  In  most  cases  the  cavities  are  completely  filled,  but  in 
others  the  cavity  is  only  partially  filled  with  quartz,  the  remaining 
portion  containing  water  with  a  movable  bubble,  whose  motion  may  be 
observed  through  the  translucent  quartz. 

Similar  small  geodes  are  occasionally  found  in  amygdaloids,  where 
the  original  vesicles  in  the  lava  are  not  completely  filled.  The  same 
term  is  also  applied  to  crystal-lined  cavities  in  veins,  without  reference 
to  their  form. 

No.  37.    SiLiciFiED  Wood. 

(From  Galu^tin  Basin,  Gallatin  County,  Montana.      Described  by  J.  S. 

DiLLER.) 

The  occurrence  of  silicified  wood  is  illustrated  in  PI.  XXI,  prepared 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Iddings  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  Lamar  Biver.  The  trunks  of  the  two  trees  are  shown  standing 
erect  where  they  grew.  They  were  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  sand 
and  gravel  of  an  ancient  geologic  flood,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Tertiary 
conglomerate.  At  the  time  of  their  burial  they  were  not  silicified,  but, 
while  under  the  ground,  the  circulating  siliceous  waters  effected  a  com- 
plete change  in  their  composition.  The  wood  was  removed  particle  by 
particle,  and  in  the  position  of  each  was  placed  a  particle  of  silica,  so 
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that  ultimately  the  wood  was  all  removed  and  the  whole  trunk  was 
completely  changed  to  silica;  yet  the  replacement  occurred  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  with  wonderful  detail,  not  only  the  remarkable  cellu- 
lar structure  of  tlie  original  wood,  but  also  the  peculiar  markings  upon 
the  walls  of  the  cells.  Thin  sections  have  been  made  of  specimen  No.  37, 
and  fig.  12  shows  its  cellular  structure,  as  seen  under  a  microscope.  The 
cells  of  the  wood  are  filled  with  silica,  slightly  different  in  appearance 
from  that  which  replaces  the  vegetal  matter,  and  it  is  this  difference 
that  marks  the  cellular  structure  so  distinctly.  It  has  been  studied  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Knowlton,  who  describes  it  as  follows: 

Piiyoxylon pealei,— Annual  ring  very  pronounood,  2.10™"*  broad;  cells  of  snoimer 
wood  large,  thiQ-walled;  cells  of  fall  wood  thick,  much  compressed;  cells  of  sum- 
mer wood  with  a  single  series  of  large,  scattered  puuctations;  medullary  rays  in  a 
single  series  of  two  to  about  twenty  long  cells,  marked  radially  with  one  to  three 
small-bordered  pits  in  the  width  of  each  wood  cell ;  resin  tubes  rather  numerous,  of 
large  size. 

The  fossil  wood  contains  in  places  much  amorphous  silica,  but  at 
other  places  is  generally  cryptocrystalline,  with  here  and  there  small 
radial  fibrous  groups  with  negative  optical  properties, 
indicating  that  it  is  chalcedony. 

The  special  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  specimen 
is  the  excellent  example  it  affords  of  the  replacement 
by  substitution  of  one  substance  for  another,  in  con 
nection  with  fossilizatiou  by  casting. 

The  double  character  of  the  process  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  experiment.  If  wood  be  repeatedly 
FiG.iX^ceiisofsiiici-  soakcd  iu  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  until  its  cells 
floci  wood  as  seen  un-  are  filled,  and  then  burned,  its  structure  will  be  pre- 
der  a  microscope.  gervcd  in  the  remaining  ferric  oxide  in  the  form  of  a 
cast.  The  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  wood  will  be  vacant.  In 
sili(-ified  wood,  however,  there  is  the  cast  of  silica  as  before,  and  also 
the  replacing  silica  which  occupies  the  position  of  the  organic  matter. 
Such  perfect  replacement  by  silica  may  occur  also  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  internal  structure  of  a  spirifer,  as  well  as  the  delicate  parts 
of  other  moUusks,  may  be  replaced  and  preserved  in  the  greatest  detail 
by  silica. 

Silicified  wood  is  of  common  occurrence  in  many  of  the  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  of  all  ages,  especially  in  those  later  than  the  Juras- 
sic. These  rocks  usually  contain  much  quartz,  and,  being  porous, 
afford  special  facilities  for  the  circulation  of  underground  waters, 
through  whose  agency  the  silicification  of  the  wood  is  effected. 

No.  38.    Silicified  Shell. 
(From  Ciiarlestown,  Clark  County,  Indlana.     Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

This  shell,  Spirifer  oweni,  is  one  of  the  Devonian  forms  found  in  the 
hydraulic  limestone,  or  cement  stone,  which  extends  northeastward  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  Charlestown,  Indiana,    The  shell  was  origi- 
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Daily  carbonate  of  lime,  but  is  now  quartz,  the  carbonate  of  lime  having 
been  removed  and  the  silica  deposited  in  its  place.  This  has  been  done 
in  such  a  way  as  completely  to  preserve  the  external  form  of  the  shell, 
but  the  internal  structure  is  lost.  It  appears  that  a  perfect  impression 
of  this  shell  was  made  in  the  material  by  which  it  was  inclosed  at  the 
time  the  rock  was  formed.  The  shell  was  then  removed  by  solution  in 
the  water  circulating  in  the  rocks,  thus  leaving  a  mold  which  was 
afterwards  filled  with  silica,  producing  a  cast.  The  method  of  fossiliza- 
tion  by  molds  and  casts  is  common  and  of  much  importance  in  the 
geological  record.  Molds  of  shells  are  perhaps  more  frequently  seen  in 
the  Oriskany  sandstone  than  in  any  other  formation. 

Casts  may  be  of  other  substances  than  silica,  and  when  of  a  compar- 
atively stable  substance,  like  oxide  of  iron,  the  fossil  may  be  preserved 
although  the  rock  inclosing  it  may  undergo  great  change.  One  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this  kind  is  in  a  mica-schist  of  Scandinavia, 
where  the  original  sediment  was  so  metamorphosed  as  to  have  been 
completely  crystallized,  and  yet  the  forms  of  large  trilobites  it  contains 
are  perfectly  preserved  in  the  casts  of  oxide  of  iron. 

There  are  three  principal  types  of  fossilization  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens in  this  series.  In  the  first  type,  represented  by  specimen  No.  6, 
the  organism  is  simply  buried  and  remains  wholly  or  partly  unchanged ; 
in  the  second  type,  represented  by  specimen  No.  38,  the  organism  has 
been  completely  removed  and  its  mold  or  cast  preserves  its  external  form 
only;  in  the  third  type,  represented  by  specimen  No.  37,  the  organism 
is  completely  removed  and  replaced  by  mineral  matter  in  such  a  way  as 
to  preserve  not  only  the  external  form  but  also  its  delicate  internal 
structure. 

UNALTERED  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS  OP  ORGANIC  ORIGIN. 

No.  39.    Chalk. 
(From  White  Cliffs  op  Little  River,  Sevier  County,  Arkansas.    Described 

BY  J.  S.  DiLLER.) 

Of  the  various  rocks  deposited  by  water,  limestone  is  among  the 
most  important.  It  is  composed  essentially  of  either  carbonate  of  lime 
or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  both.  Its  various  forms  are  quite  fully 
illustrated  in  this  series  by  the  following  specimens:  Chalk  (No.  39), 
l*atelliua  limestone  (No.  40),  coquina  (No.  42),  shell  limestone  (No.  43), 
cherty  limestone  (No.  44),  compact  limestone  (No.  46),  lithographic  lime- 
stone (No.  47),  hydraulic  limestone  or  cement  rock  (No.  48),  amorphous 
niarl  (No.  49),  and  shell  marl  (No.  50)  among  the  unaltered  rocks,  and 
crystalline  limestone  (No.  115),  marble  (No.  116),  and  dolomite  (No.  117) 
among  the  metaraorphic  rocks. 

Chalk  is  a  white  earthy  limestone  which  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily 
marked  by  the  finger  nail,  and  is  composed  of  fine  calcariBous  sediment 
derived  chiefly  from  the  sliells  of  foraminifera.  When  pure,  its  chemi- 
cal composition  is  almost  wholly  carbonate  of  lime.     Digitized  byGoOQlc 
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Although  well  known  for  centuries  in  England,  its  occurrence  among 
the  rocks  of  the  United  States  was  not  appreciated  fully  until  1887,^ 
when  it  was  described  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Hill,  who  has  shown  ^  that  there 
are  several  distinct  beds  of  this  material,  having  wide  vertical  and 
area!  distribution,  in  the  Oretaceous  rocks  of  Texas  and  neighboring 
States.  The  specimens  for  this  series,  which  are  a  little  harder  and 
less  porous  than  typical  chalk,  were  collected  from  the  uppermost  of 
the  viEirious  chalk  beds  of  the  Texan  region  at  White  Oliffs,  on  Little 
Hiver,  in  Arkansas,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  a  great  bed  of  the 
purest  white  chalk  occurs  in  section  35,  T.  11  S.,  B.  29  W.    He  says: 

These  cliffs  have  long  been  a  landmark  of  the  region,  are  about  150  feet  in  height, 
perpendicular,  and  as  white  and  almost  as  pure  as  the  celebrated  chalk  cliffs  of 
Dover,  England.  Their  remoteness  from  the  lines  of  travel  is  the  probable  explana- 
tion of  their  having  so  long  been  overlooked  by  American  geologists. 

The  chalk  of  these  cliffs  scales  off  rapidly  in  great  oon- 
choldal  flakes,  and  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  this 
process,  its  face,  instead  of  being  a  continuous  plane,  is 
composed  of  many  acute  and  reentrant  angles,  resem- 
bling the  bastions  of  a  fortress.  The  sunmiit  of  the  cliff 
is  covered  with  gravel,  but,  measuring  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  a  short  distance  firom  the  margin,  the  present  thick- 

Fio.l3._Globigerin»(a,  XlOQ)  °^  ^^  *^^«  ''^''^^  "  ^^'^^^  **>  ^®  *^<>'^*  ^^  ^«**  *^™  ^^^ 
»ndTextalaria(6,  x  140) from  »«"nmit  to  the  bed  underlying  it.  This  chalk  has  a  low 
the  chalk  of  White  Clifb,     southeastern  dip. 

Texas.  The  regularity  of  this  bed  throughout  its  exposure — 

about  one-fourth  of  a  mile — and  its  reappearance  a  few 

miles  to  the  east  and  across  the  Saline  watershed  shows  that  it  is  not  a  local  bed, 

but  the  remnant  of  a  great  and  extensive  horizon,  worn  away  by  the  denudation 

through  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  times  of  the  deposits  of  the  Red  River  embay  men  t. 

In  the  large  fragments  from  which  specimen  No.  39  was  prepared 
fossils  were  rather  common  and  conspicuous,  although  but  few  traces  of 
them  can  be  seen  in  the  hand  specimen.  Oamptonectes,  Inoceramus, 
Baculites,  and  Ananchytes  ovalis  are  the  fossils  reported  by  Hill  from 
this  bed,  but  it  appears  that  generally  "the  chalk  is  almost  free  from 
fossils."  Tbis  statement,  however,  refers  only  to  fossils  which  can  be 
seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  for  if  properly  prepared  and  examiued  under 
the  microscope  the  chalk  is  found  to  be  composed  almost  wholly  of 
material  derived  from  the  shells  of  minute  organisms.  Some  of  the 
shells  are  complete,  more  are  broken,  but  most  are  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  In  fig.  13  are  represented  two  of  the  most  common  forms 
which  occur  in  specimen  No.  39.  These  have  been  studied  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Girty,  who  reports  as  follows: 

The  chalk  sections  which  I  have  examined  seem  to  be  scantily  supplied  with 
recognizable  organic  fragments.  The  latter  consist  of  foraminifera,  with  an  occa- 
sional coccolith.  The  foraminifera  can  be  referred  to  the  genera  Globigerina  and 
Textularia,  of  which  the  former  seems  much  more  conunon. 


»  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XXXIV,  1887,  p.  308. 

'  Ann.  Bept.  6«oL  Survey  Arkansas  for  1888,  vol.  2,  pp.  87  and^SS.  t 
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The  chemical  analysis  ^  of  the  chalk  from  White  Cliffs  is  as  follows 

AnalyeU  of  ckalkfrom  White  Cliffs,  Sevier  County,  ArkansM, 


Per  cent. 

3.48 

1.41 

94.18 
1.37 
0.55 

Total 101.00 

I 


Insoluble  matter  and  iiillca  . 

Alumina -k 

Ferric  oxide/ 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Loss  on  ignition  and  water  . 


It  contains  some  iron,  which  here  and  there  tinges  it  yellowish.  The 
insoluble  matter  and  silica  are  readily  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of 
spiculse  of  sponges  and  other  siliceous  organisms,  which  may  be  seen 
under  the  microscope.  Mr.  Hill  reports  that  in  the  field  it  does  not 
contain  nodules  of  flint.  In  this 
respect  it  is  like  the  '*  chalk  with-  ^^^ 
out  flints'^  of  Europe,  and  differs 
from  the  *' nodular  chalk"  or 
''chalk  with  flints,"  so  well  ex- 
posed in  the  cliffs  at  Dover, 
England.  Although  flints  do 
not  occur  in  the  chalk  at  White 
Cliffs,  they  do  occur  in  the 
Caprina  limestone  near  Austin, 
Texas,  from  which  specimen  No. 
41  was  collected. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  origin  of  chalk  by  the 
deep-sea  soundings  of  the  Chal- 
lenger expedition.'  From  the 
sea  floor,  at  depths  of  between 
2,500  and  17,000  feet,  where  not 
too  cold,  the  dredge  brought  up  a  white  ooze,  consisting  largely  of  the 
shells  of  foraminifera  and  other  organisms  having  calcareous  tests,  in- 
termingled with  a  small  amount  of  radiolarian  and  other  siliceous  shells. 

In  fig.  14  is  shown  the  appearance  of  globigerina  ooze  as  seen 
under  the  microscope.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  calcareous  shells  of 
members  of  the  family  Globigerinida),  but  with  these  are  a  few  lozenge- 
shaped  and  other  siliceous  shells.^  This  is  so  strikingly  similar  to 
chalk  in  its  structure  and  composition  that  its  deposition  practically 
illustrates  the  origin  of  chalk. 

1  Ann.  Hept  GeoL  Survey  Arkansas  for  1888,  vol.  2,  p.  220. 

'Report  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  exploring  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  OhaUenger,  1873  to  187(t;  Deep- 
BesDeposiU.  213-223.  ^  , 
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The  organisms  whose  remains  now  form  the  chalk  lived  in  the  sea 
under  varioas  circamstauces.  The  larger  animals  lived  upon  the  bottom, 
where  they  died  and  their  shells  contributed  to  the  accumulating 
chalk. 

The  minute  foraminifera,  of  whose  tests  the  chalk  is  chiefly  composed, 
lived  not  upon  the  bottom,  but  far  above  it,  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  species  of  foraminifera  caught  in  the  surface  nets  of  the  Challenger^^ 
are  the  ones  whose  dead  shells  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  to  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  globigerina  ooze. 

It  is  evident  that  these  minute  organisms  must  have  drawn  from  the 
ocean  water  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  which  their  shells  are  rx>nipo8ed. 
The  same  is  true  of  corals,  mollusks,  and  all  other  marine  organisms 
whose  skeletons  or  shells  are  calcareous  and  whose  remains  play  sach 
an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  limestones. 

Notwithstanding  the  fiujt  that  chalk  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  globigerina  ooze  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the 
marine  deposits  forming  at  the  present  day. 

Chalk  is  very  porous,  so  that  it  will  absorb  in  some  cases  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  about  one-third  its  own  bulk.  On  this  account  beds 
of  chalk  are  great  reservoirs  of  underground  water,  and  in  some  places, 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  such  beds  yield  a  large  supply  of  wat^r  by 
means  of  artesian  wells. 

Chalk  has  wide  application  in  the  arts,  industries,  and  agriculture. 
It  is  calcined  to  make  lime,  producing  a  superior  qualitj^  of  that  mate- 
rial for  chemical  and  structural  uses.  In  the  somihumid  portion  of  its 
extent,  where  the  material  indurates  through  a  process  of  interstitial 
hydraulic  setting,  it  is  sawn  and  extensively  used  as  a  building  material. 
By  saturating  chalk  with  siliceous  solutions  to  give  it  hardness,  and 
mineral  stains  to  give  it  color,  ornamental  marble  of  great  variety  and 
beauty  is  manufactured  in  Europe.  Its  most  remunerative  application, 
however,  is  its  use  in  the  process  of  making  hydraulic  and  Portland 
cements.  For  tins  purpose  it  is  mixed  in  definite  proportions  with  clay 
and  silica.  It  is  the  use  of  chalk  that  has  enabled  Europe  to  control 
the  supply  of  superior  Portland  cement  in  the  United  St^ites,  and  Hill 
has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  neglect  to  utilize  the  extensive  deposits 
of  chalk  in  our  own  country  amounts  to  a  serious  commercial  loss.  When 
pulverized,  washed,  and  elutriated  it  is  known  as  creta  preparata,  and 
is  extensively  used  for  toilet  and  fine  abrasive  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
medicinal  purposes.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  carbonic  acid.  On  wet  clay  soil  it  is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and 
for  such  purpose  it  is  extensively  used  in  parts  of  England,  and  could 
be  most  profitably  so  employed  upon  the  noncalcareous  lands  of  the 
southern  coastal  region  of  the  United  States. 

The  white  crayons  used  for  marking  purposes  were  formerly  made  of 
chalk,  but  now  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  artificially  produced  sul- 
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phate  of  lime,  with  a  small  admixture  of  lime  carbonate.  The  lump 
chalk  used  by  carpenters  and  other  tradesmen  is  the  natural  chalk  as 
removed  from  the  ground. 

No.  40.    Patbllina  Limestone. 

(From  Austin,  Texas.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  specimens  of  this  series  were  collected  on  Bull  Creek,  5  miles 
west  of  Austin,  Texas.  It  is  a  light-colored,  earthy  limestone,  which 
to  a  considerable  degree  resembles  the  chalk  of  Arkansas,  although  it 
belongs  to  a  much  older  horizon.  According  to  Hill,'  it  forms  a  stratum 
10  feet  or  more  in  thickness  near  the  middle  of  the  Glen  liose  beds,  in 
the  basal  portion  of  the  lower  Cretaceous. 

The  typical  Patellina  limestone  differs  from  the  chalk  (^o.  39)  chiefly 
in  hardness  and  in  the  macroscopic  fossils  present;  but  the  material 
also  occurs  in  nature  as  beds  of  pulverulent  chalk,  or  marl.  As  in  the 
case  of  chalk  (No.  39),  there  are  a  number  of  moUusks  present  in  this 
limestone,  but  few,  if  any,  of  them  appear  in  the  hand  specimens. 

It  is  composed  largely  of  a  small,  flat-conical  foraminiferal  shell, 
Patellina  texana  Roemer,*  and  on  this  account,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Hill,  has  been  called  the  Patellina  limestone.  While  Patellina  tex- 
ana is  the  only  foraminifer  in  the  limestone  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
in  a  thin  section  of  the  rock  under  the  microscope  the  finer  material  is 
seen  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  foraminifera  similar  to  those  of  chalk, 
illustrated  in  figs.  13  and  14,  and  might  well  be  called  chalky  limestone. 
Its  conditions  of  formation  must  have  been  in  general  quite  like  those 
of  chalk. 

Ko.  41.    Flint. 

(From  Austin,  Texas.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

Flint  nodules  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  upper  chalk  beds  of 
England,  but,  as  noted  under  the  description  of  chalk  (No.  39),  they  do 
not  occur  in  the  equivalent  of  that  horizon  in  Texas.  The  specimens  of 
the  series  were  collected  from  the  lower-lying  Caprina  limestone  (Shu- 
mard)  of  HilFs  section,^  2  miles  west  of  Austin,  Texas. 

In  this  chalky  limestone  are  woli-de fined  layers  of  exquisite  flint  nodules,  occu- 
pying, apparently,  persiHtent  horizouH  in  localities.  These  flint  nodules  are  oval  and 
kidney  shaped,  ranging  in  si/o  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  about  2  feet  in  diameter. 
Kxteriorly  they  are  chalky  white,  resembling  in  general  character  the  flint  nodules 
of  the  English  chalk  cliff's.  Interiorly  they  are  of  various  shades  of  color,  from 
light  opalescent  to  black,  sometimes  showing  a  banded  structure.  These  flint 
nodules  are  beautifully  displayed  in  situ  in  the  Deep  Eddy  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
above  Austin,  where  they  can  be  seen  occupying  three  distinct  belts  in  the  white 
chalky  limestones.     ... 

The  fact  that  these  are  the  only  flint  horizons,  so  far  at  least  as  is  known  to  the 
writer,  in  the  whole  of  the  immense  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  United  States  is  very 

'Paleontology  of  the  Cretaceoua  formation  of  Texaa:  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Waabiugton,  Vol.  VIII.  1893, 
PP-  W,  20.  and  21. 
' lUuBtratwl  in  Dana's  Mannal  of  Oeologv,  4th  wl.,  18»5,  p.  834.  C^  ninin]t> 

'GeoL  Survey  Texaa,  Bull.  No. 4,  p.  xix.  Digitized  by  N^UU^ IV^ 
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interesting,  and  especially  since  they  occnr  about  the  middle  of  the  Lower  Cret»- 
ceoiiB  series  instead  of  at  the  top  of  the  npper  series,  as  in  England.  It  was  from 
them  that  the  Indians  made  their  flint  implements,  and  the  ease  of  their  lithologic 
identity  will  be  of  value  to  the  anthropologist  in  tracing  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
course and  depredations  of  former  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  this  region.* 

These  flints  have  been  distribated  in  later  geologic  epochs  over  a 
wide  area  coastward  of  the  present  outcrops  of  the  Gaprina  limestone. 

The  specimens  illustrate  the  light-colored  exterior  of  the  flints  as 
well  as  the  extremely  compact  texture  and  the  perfect  conchoidal 
splintery  fracture  of  the  darker  interior.  Pi.  XXII,  taken  from  a  pho- 
tograph, shows  a  section  of  one  of  these  nodules  in  which  the  concentric 
banding,  as  well  as  the  planes  of  original  stratification,  are  distinctly 
marked.  When  highly  heated  in  a  flame,  the  dark-colored  flint  becomes 
white,  indicating  that  the  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 
Mr.  Hill  reports  a  nodule  containing  a  small  t^avity  filled  with  liquid ; 
others  are  found  with  fossils  (Bequienia  and  Monopleura)  as  nuclei,  but 
these  occurrences  are  exceptions.  The  nodules  are  generally  without 
nuclei.  Nevertheless,  they  contain  a  large  number  of  fossil  fragments, 
which  are  visible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Mr.  J.  A.  MerrilP  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  fossils  in  the  flint 
nodules  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Texas,  and  not  only  described  the 
forms,  but  considered  the  conditions  of  their  preservation  and  the  origin 
of  the  nodules.  He  examined  a  number  of  slides  of  specimens  in  this 
series,  and  reports  three  species  of  monactiuellid  and  three  tetracti- 
nellid  forms  of  sponge  spicules,  besides  the  remains  of  foraminifera, 
echinodernis,  and  shell  fragments. 

The  large  number  of  the  siliceous  organisms  found  in  the  flint,  both 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  leave  scarcely  any  doubt  as  to  the 
source  of  the  silica  of  which  they  are  formed.  It  was  originally  taken, 
at  least  in  large  part,  directly  from  the  sea  water  by  siliceous  organ- 
isms, especially  sponges,  for  their  skeletons  and  shells,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  secured  from  the  same  water  by 
organisms  having  calcareous  parts.  In  globigerina  ooze  calcareous 
and  siliceous  organisms  are  found  intermingled,  and  the  Texas  material 
contains  a  similar  association  of  forms.  The  organisms  found  by  Mr. 
MeiTill  in  the  flint  of  Texas  are  foraminifera,  sponges,  mollusks,  and 
fish  scales.  The  foraminifera  were  principally  globigerina  whose 
shells  are  well  known  to  have  been  originally  calcareous.  In  the  flints, 
however,  the  calcareous  matter  is  completely  replaced  by  silica,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  flint  is  not  made  wholly  by  an  accumulation  of  sili- 
ceous organisms,  but  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  replacement  of  calcareous 
organisms  by  silica  brought  in  solution.  Spicules  of  sponges  and  other 
organisms  are  found  in  all  stages  of  preservation.  A  few  are  well  pre- 
served; more  are  partially  destroyed,  while  the  greater  numbel'have 
eitheralmost  or  entirely  disappeared  under  the  attack  of  mechanical 
attrition  and  solvents. 

»  Hill,  Geol.  Survey  Texas,  Bull.  No.  4,  p.  adx.  h  h  C^OOC 

»Bull.  Mu8.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard  College,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  1,  pJr.'^-^P  ^)^e«WoSi' Beviow  of 
the  general  work  by  Mr.  Way  land  Vaugban,  in  Joor.  Geol.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  112. 
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Although  the  forms  of  some  of  the  sponge  spicules  are  well  preserved, 
the  siliceous  material  of  which  they  are  now  composed  is  not  amorphous, 
as  itwasoriginally,  but  so  arranged,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  rearranged, 
as  to  be  crystalline.  The  silica  of  the  flint  is  in  two  forms,  crystalline 
and  amorphous.  The  first  is  practically  insoluble,  but  the  second  is 
soluble  in  caustic  potash.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  silica  in  the 
flint  is  in  a  crystalline  condition.  Mr.  George  Steiger,  by  treating  speci- 
men No.  41  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  i)otash  for  one  hour 
over  a  water  bath,  found  that  15.39  per  cent  of  the  flint  was  dissolved. 
It  is  generally  very  fine  microgranular,  biit  occasionally  it  is  radial 
fibrous  like  chalcedony.  However,  it  is  optically  positive,  while  chal- 
cedony is  negative.  Even  that  of  the  sponge  spicules  and  other  fossils, 
which  was  originally  amorphous,  is  now  crystalline.  Perhaps  this 
structural  change  may  have  resulted  directly  from  the  removal  of  the 
spiculin  originally  associated  with  the  silica  in  the  sponge  spicules. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  as  already  noted,  that  there  is 
much  actual  replacement  by  silica  in  the  fossils  of  flint  nodules. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  originally  the  silica  was  rather 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  bed,  and  that  the  flint  nodules 
were  formed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  claystones  by  concretional 
action.  A  somewhat  different  view  is  suggested  by  SoUas,^  advocated 
by  Merrill,*  and  commented  upon  by  Vaughan^ — ^that  each  nodule  rep- 
resents a  separate  sponge  bed,  in  which  many  generations  of  sponges 
have  lived  and  died  in  all  stages  of  development. 

In  the  local  accumulations  thus  produced  SoUas  and  Merrill  see  the 
origin  of  the  nodules,  but  in  support  of  a  somewhat  difi'erent  view 
Yaughan  refers  to  a  fact  noted  by  Murray — that  sponge  spicules  col- 
lect around  shells.  That  flint  nodules,  sometimes  at  least,  have  nuclei 
has  been  shown  by  Hill,  and  the  weight  of  present  opinion  appears  to 
favor  the  view  that  flint  nodules  are  largely  concretionary. 

Flint  nodules  are  extensively  imported  from  England  into  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  ground  and  mixed  with  kaolin  for  the  purpose 
of  making  potter's  day,  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  other  finer  grades  of  china.  The  material  is  also  valuable,  especially 
in  Texas,  for  road  making,  and  is  extensively  used  for  track  ballast. 

No.  42.     OOQUINA. 
(Fbom  St.  AuqustinE;  Florida.    Dbscribed  by  J.  8.  Diller.) 

Ooqnina  is  a  very  i)orous  limestone,  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
shell  fragments  cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  a  tiJiell 
Ihnestonej  but  on  account  of  its  peculiarities  is  generally  known  through- 
out this  country  by  the  local  Spanish  name  of  coquina. 

According  to  Mr.  R.  Dietz,*  it  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  Anas- 

1  Annals  Maf.  Nat  Hist.,  5th  series,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  441^43. 

* Bnil.  Mns.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard  College,  Vol.  XX  V I II,  p.  22. 

•Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  114.  ^^  GoOQIc 

<  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  Vol.  IV,  1824,  p.  73.  "^  ^  O 
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tasia  Island,  and  occurs  in  horizontal  layers,  which  easily  separate^ 
forming  slabs.  The  layers  are  from  1  inch  to  18  inches  in  thickness. 
The  fragments  of  shells  composing  them  vary  in  size,  and  occasionally 
entire  shells  are  found.  In  general,  the  material  is  finest  near  the  sur- 
face. When  first  removed  from  the  ground  the  rock  is  soft  and  may 
easily  be  cut  into  any  desired  shape,  but  upon  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  indurated.  On  this  account  it  is  a  good  building  material, 
and  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fort,  the  quays, 
and  other  structures  at  St.  Augustine. 

The  shells  are  cliiefiy,  if  not  wholly,  of  species  now  living  along  the 
adjoining  coast.  In  the  coquina  studied  by  Dietz  they  belong  princi- 
pally to  the  genus  Area,  but  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall  says  that  they  vary  greatly 
from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  locally  dominant  species. 

The  shell  fragments  are  all  arranged  with  their  largest  surfaces  par- 
allel to  the  plane  of  stratification.  The  space  between  them  is  partially 
filled  with  clear  quartz  sand,  and  the  whole  is  cemented  by  calcite,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  rock,  when  examined  under  a  small  lens,  a 
crystalline  appearance.  The  quartz  is  easily  loosened  and  isolated  by 
dissolving  a  small  piece  of  the  coquina  in  acid.  Some  of  the  grains 
thus  liberated  are  well  rounded,  but  generally  they  are  sharp,  angular, 
and  clear,  as  if  near  their  original  source.  Numerous  minute  rutile 
needles  occur  in  some  of  them,  as  in  the  quartz  of  granitic  rocks.  The 
sand  drifts  southward  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  sand  in  the  coquina  has  been  carried  from  far  northward,  for  the 
beach  of  Florida  exposes  no  rocks  from  which  it  could  have  been 
derived. 

Dr.  Dall  tells  me  that  cojjuina  is  now  forming  at  many  points  along 
the  coast  of  Florida.  The  shallow- water  shells  washed  up  by  the 
waves  to  the  beach,  when  placed  about  high-tide  level,  are  alternately 
wet  and  dry.  The  water  laving  the  shell  beach  gets  a  large  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  as  it  dries,  after  the  waves  recede, 
the  lime  carbonate  is  deposited  upon  the  fragments,  gradually  binding 
them  together  and  forming  a  more  or  less  solid  shell  rock — coquina. 

The  loose  shell-beach  material  is  mixed  with  cement  to  make  an  arti- 
ficial building  stone,  quite  extensively  used  in  St.  Augustine.  The 
trimmings  of  buildings  made  of  this  material  are  of  coquina. 

No.  43.    Shell  Limestone. 

(Fpom  Rochester,  New  York.    Described  by  J.  S.  Dillrr.) 

This  limestone,  like  coquina,  is  composed  of  shells,  and  is  therefore  a 
shell  limestone.  It  differs  from  coquina,  however,  in  being  compact 
and  containing  almost  exclusively  the  shell  of  one  species,  formerly 
cal]ed  Atrypa  hemispherica^^  but  now  known  as  AnoplotJieca  hemispJierica.^ 
As  the  limestone  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Anoplotheca,  it  is 
sometimes  called  Anoplotheca  limestone  by  paleontologists. 


J  Geology  of  New  York,  by  James  Hall.  1843,  pp.  04  and  73,;^^^  ,     GoOQIc 
» Paleontology  of  New  York,  Vol.  VIII,  by  Janiea  Hall,  1894,  p.  138.  O 
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This  bed  of  limestone  is  only  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness  along  the 
Genesee  River  near  Kochester,  and  lies  within  the  upper  green  shale 
of  the  Clinton  group.  The  sediments  associated  with  it  are  all  flue, 
and,  although  of  littoral  origin,  evidently  do  not  belong  to  beach  depos- 
its. The  shells  are  so  well  preserved  as  to  retain  their  pearly  appear- 
ance, and  but  few  of  them  are  broken.  They  accumulated  upon  the 
sea  floor  at  a  favorable  spot,  where  not  disturbed  by  the  influx  of  ordi- 
nary sediments  or  the  beat  of  waves. 

The  relation  of  the  strata  in  that  region  is  illustrated  in  PI.  XXIII. 
At  the  base  of  the  exposure  shown  in  the  flgure  is  a  mass  of  shale, 
which  is  overlain  by  a  thin-bedded  limestone,  near  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  bed  of  iron  ore  (No.  62).  The  limestone  above  the  ore,  having  a 
thickness  of  14  feet,  forma  the  middle  falls  of  the  Genesee.  As  its  most 
abandant  shell  is  a  Pentamerus,  it  is  referred  to  as  the  Pentamerus 
limestone.  Immediately  above  the  Pentamerus  limestone,  which  is  well 
shown  in  the  figure,  is  the  mass  of  green  shale  containing  the  thin  bed 
of  Anoplotheca  limestone  from  which  specimen  No.  43  was  obtained. 

No.  44.    Cherty  Limestone. 

(From  Buffaw),  New  York.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  bed  of  limestone  from  which  specimen  No.  44  was  taken  extends 
from  near  the  Hudson  westward  through  the  State  of  New  York  into 
Canada,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States  of  that  region.  At  many 
places  in  New  York  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  siliceous  material 
called  chert  or  hornstone.  The  limestone  containing  it  is  cherty  lime- 
stone. It  was  formed  during  the  Gorniferous^  period  of  the  Devonian 
era.  Fossils,  especially  corals,  are  so  abundant  in  some  places  that 
the  limestone  looks  like  the  reef- rock  of  modern  coral  reefs.  The  fossils 
are  oft<?n  silicified,  forming  chert. 

The  chert  occurs  irregularly  distributed  throughout  the  mass  of  lime- 
stone, as  in  specimen  No.  44,  or  it  may  be  arranged  in  layers,  nodular 
sheets,  or  series  of  separate  nodules  in  the  same  plane,  alternating  with 
layers  of  limestone.  In  such  cases  the  limestone  layers  are  generally 
thicker  than  those  of  chert,  although  the  relative  proportions  of  chert 
and  limestone  vary  greatly  from  place  to  place.  In  general,  the  occur- 
rence of  chert  in  limestone  is  analogous  to  that  of  flint  and  chalk. 

The  limestone,  being  soluble  under  conditions  of  weathering,  is  gradu- 
ally carried  away,  leaving  the  exposed  surface  of  the  limestone  rough 
with  chert.  As  weathering  progresses  the  surface  in  places  becomes 
paved  with  angular  fragments  of  chert. 

In  hand  specimen  No.  44  the  bluish-gray  compact  chert  and  the 
dark  limestone  are  distinctly  separable.  In  some  specimens  the  chert 
predominates,  in  others  the  limestone.  Their  boundaries  are  almost 
always  sharply  deiued,  although  in  some  places  there  is  gradation 


*  From  the  Latiu  "comu,"  horn. 
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from  oue  to  the  other.  Both  effervesce  in  acid,  but  the  soft,  dark  por- 
tion, which  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  limestone,  effervesces 
much  more  freely  than  the  hard,  flinty  chert 

That  the  limestone  is  crystalline,  at  least  in  part,  is  indicated  by  the 
minute  glistening  grains,  visible  under  a  small  hand  lens.  When 
viewed  in  a  thin  section  under  a  microscope  it  is  found  to  be  irrega* 
larly  granular,  containing  numerous  perfect  crystals  of  calcite,  rang- 
ing from  0.005™"^  to  0.03°*"^  in  diameter.  Most  of  the  calcareous  mate- 
rial is  dark  or  brownish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
which  disappears  upon  ignition,  leaving  the  limestone  white.  Clear, 
colorless  calcite  occurs  in  veins,  but  more  commonly  in  single  crystals 
or  variously  shaped  patches,  irregularly  intermingled  with  the  clouded 
material. 

Embedded  in  the  limestone  are  occasional  angular  grains  of  clear 
quartz.    They  occur  in  chert  also,  but  are  much  less  common. 

The  chert  effervesces  rather  feebly  in  acid,  owing  to  the  presence  in 
it  of  some  carbonate  of  lime,  but  when  that  is  dissolved  away  nothing- 
but  the  hard,  horny  siliceous  material  is  left.  Under  the  microscope 
it  appears  cryptocrystalline,  with  here  and  there  more  coarsely  crystal- 
line, clear  areas,  having  confused  radial  fibrous  structure,  some  of  which 
appears  to  be  optically  negative,  as  chalcedony. 

Scattered  throughout  the  chert  is  much  carbonate  of  lime,  often  in 
sharp  rhombohedral  crystals.  These  crystals  are  completely  enveloped 
by  the  chert,  as  if  they  were  formed  before  the  chert  was  deposited,  or 
at  least  before  it  had  hardened  so  as  to  prevent  the  development  of 
crystals  of  calcite.  This  matter  will  be  more  fully  considered  under 
"Chert,"  as  illustrated  by  specimen  No.  46,  which  was  taken  from  the 
same  bed  of  cherty  limestone  as  that  which  occurs  at  Buffalo,  but  at  a 
different  locality. 

No.  46.    Chebt. 

(From  Leroy,  Genesee  County,  New  York.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  chert  at  Leroy,  New  York,  according  to  Hall,^  occurs  in  the  Cor- 
niferous  limestone  of  the  Devonian  group,  where  it  is  arranged  in  irreg- 
ular bands  between  layers  of  compact  gray  or  blue  limestone.  In  a 
thickness  of  about  60  feet  of  the  Corniferous  limestone  there  are  at 
least  twelve  horizons  of  chert,  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet 
in  thickness.  Westward  the  proportion  of  chert  in  the  limestone 
diminishes,  and  in  some  x)laces  the  chert  nearly  disappears. 

Chert,  illustrated  by  specimen  No.  46,  is  a  highly  siliceous  material  of 
light-gray  color.  When  freshly  broken  some  of  it  effervesces  for  a  little 
while,  showing  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  carbonate  or  lime; 
but  a  fragment  long  exposed  to  the  weather  does  not  effervesce,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  having  been  removed  in  solution.    Upon  exposure  it 
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breaks  np  into  small  angalar  pieces,  which  accumalate  in  the  soil  at 
the  surface. 

The  chert  contains  sheUs,  corals,  and  other  fossils  which  were  orig- 
inally composed  of  calcareous  matter,  but  are  now  completely  silicified. 
In  addition  to  these  fossils,  it  contains  numerous  organisms  which  were 
once  siliceous.  Mr.  George  H.  Girty,  who  examined  the  thin  sections  of 
this  chert,  states  that  <' sponge  spicules  and  fragments  of  the  spicular 
skeleton  of  sponges  of  both  the  hexactinellid  and  lithistid  orders  are 
not  uncommon,  although  they  frequently  are  much  broken.  The  hexac- 
tinellid elements  are  chiefly  flesh  spicules  ornamented  with  numerous 
sharp  nodes." 

The  structure,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  is  cryptocrystalline, 
and  on  the  whole  considerably  flner  than  that  of  the  chert  in  specimen 
No.  44.  The  minute  grains  are  rarely  greater  than  0.001™"  in  diameter, 
and  there  is  comparatively  little  variation  in  size.  Radial  fibrous  chal- 
cedony, such  as  occurs  in  specimen  No.  44,  was  not  seen  in  the  body  of 
the  chert,  but  does  occur  in  a  few  remarkably  well-developed  veins. 
These  veius  are  made  up  of  several  bands  of  fibrous  chalcedony,  with  a 
final  filling  of  granular  quartz  in  the  middle.  Here  and  there  through- 
out the  chert  are  small  areas  of  amorphous  silica,  and  there  may  be 
much  in  the  cryptocrystalline  mass,  where  it  can  not  be  so  readily  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  chert,  excepting  that  which  replaces  calcareous  organisms,  is 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  sharp  rhombohedral  crystals,  like 
those  of  calcite,  it  contains.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  forms  of 
the  crystals,  but  in  general  they  are  rhombohedral  and  average  about 
0.02"™  in  diameter.  A  few  minute  crystals  of  other  substances  besides 
carbonates,  as  well  as  irregular  grains  of  quartz,  are  present. 

The  siliceous  material  of  the  Gomiferous  limestoue,  illustrated  by 
the  specimens  Nos.  44  and  45,  is  sometimes  called  hornstone.  There 
appears  to  be  no  distinct  line  of  division  between  flint,  hornstone,  and 
chert.  The  term  <<  flint,"  although  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense  to 
include  chert,  so  that  chert  may  be  deflued  as  impure  flint,  is  applied 
chiefly  to  the  more  purely  siliceous  rock  which  occurs  in  chalk.  Flint 
is  often,  but  not  always,  rather  dark  colored.  A  special  characteristic 
of  flint,  according  to  Griswold,  seems  to  be  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  silica  is  in  the  amorphous  soluble  form  of  opal. 

In  New  York  the  siliceous  material  of  the  Gorniferous  limestone 
was  formerly  called  '^ hornstone,''^  and  the  name  is  still  used  to  some 

iQeiUe  Applies  the  term  "honutone"  (Text-Book  of  Geology,  8d  ed.,  p.  154)  to  '*an  exceedingly 
comp«Gt  Ailiceons  rock,  nsnally  of  some  dull  tint,  occuiring  in  nodalar  masses  or  irregular  bands  or 
Toins.  The  name  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  more  flinty  forms  of  felsite."  In  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain more  or  less  flinty  rocks  which  result  from  the  alteration  of  sediments  in  contact  with  igneous 
rocks  have  been  called  hornstone.  It  is  what  the  Germans  call  "  homfels."  Hawes  described  such 
in  New  Hampshire,  Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  3d  series,  1881,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  27;  Emerson  in  Now  Jersey,  Am. 
Joar.  Sol.,  3d  series,  1882,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  303;  and  Kemp  in  Trans.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  XI,  pp- 
70,  128.  It  thus  appears  that  the  term  "  hornstone  "  has  been  used  to  designate  rocks  of  widely  dif- 
ferent origin,  and  the  needs  of  science  would  be  better  subserved  by  dropping  it  altogether,  and  using 
the  tenuB  jHnt  and  chert  for  rocks  like  specimens  Nos.  41  and  45,  and  korr^fela  for  those  like  specimen 
No.  180.  ^ 
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exteot,'  but  with  growing  infrequency,*  while  the  term  "chert"  is  coin- 
ing into  more  general  use  to  designate  impure  flint,  especially  when 
it  is  calcareous. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  origin  of  flint  and  chert,  and 
it  is  evident  that  all  have  not  been  produced  in  the  same  way.  Some 
observers  consider  that  the  silica  of  chert  is  derived  from  sponges  and 
other  siliceous  organisms,  while  others  consider  that  by  some  chemical 
reaction  the  silica  was  precipitated  directly  from  sea  water  to  make  the 
chert. 

The  presence  of  siliceous  organisms^  in  many  cherts  leaves  no  doubt 
that  their  silica,  at  least  in  large  part,  was  derived  from  siliceous 
organisms. 

Oolitic  structure  (si)ecimen  No.  26)  occurs  in  some  cherts,  and  has 
been  regarded  as  indicating  the  replacement  of  carbonate  of  lime  by 
silica.  The  siiicitied  corals  and  mollusks  (specimen  No.  38),  so  common 
in  the  chert  of  the  Corniferous  limestone,  afford  positive  evidence  of  this 
rephicement,  and  since  we  often  find  in  the  same  s))ecimen  of  Corniferous 
chert  both  spouge  spicules  and  replaced  calcareous  fossils,  the  traces  of 
its  history  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  noted  under  flint  (specimen 
No.  41).  In  fact,  the  chert  (specimen  No.  45)  difi'ers  from  flint  chiefly  iu 
containing  numerous  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  These  crystals  can 
not  be  regarded  as  remnants  of  the  calcareous  organisms.  They  crys- 
tallized in  place  before  they  were  enveloped  in  hard  chert  to  interfere 
with  their  development.  Irving  and  Van  Hise,*  after  an  extensive 
study  of  the  cherty  limestone  and  the  cherty  carbonates  of  the  Penokee 
iron-bearing  series  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  conclude:  "First,  that 
the  chert  was  mainly  deposited  simultaneously  with  the  iron  carbonate 
with  which  it  was  so  closely  associated ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  chert  is  of  organic  origin,  although  we  have  no  positive  proof 
that  it  is  not  an  original  chemical  sediment,  while  it  may  in  part  be 
from  both  sources.'' 

The  acids  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  organisms  affect  the 
solubility  of  silica,  and,  as  suggested  by  Julien,^  may  cause  its  precipi- 
tation. This  would  account  for  the  silicification  of  organisms,  both 
vegetal  and  animal,  so  common  in  the  various  formations. 

The  evidence  of  the  formation  of  chert  by  direct  precipitation  from 
sea  water  without  the  intervention  of  life  is  negative.  Although  there 
are  cherts  in  which  no  trace  of  life  has  been  found,  it  is  possible  that  such 
traces  have  been  obliterated  by  more  pronounced  activity  of  the  same 
agents  which  in  other  cases  only  partially  destroy  them. 

1  See  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  1895,  p.  583. 
»S©e  **  llornstone"  in  Century  Dictionary. 

»W.  J.  SollaH,  Annals  Mag.  Kat.  Hist.,  5th  BcrieH,  Vol.  VII,  1881,  p.  141;  G.  J.  Hinde.  Gool.  Mag., 
1887.  p.  435;  J.  A.  Merrill,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard  Collego,  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  1-26. 
*  Tenth  Ann.  Ropt.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Part  I,  p.  397. 
•Proc.  Ajn.  Asaoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1879,  p.  396. 
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No.  46.    Compact  Limestone. 

(From  Greason,  Cumberland  County,   Pennsylvania.    Described  by  J.  S. 

Diller.) 

This  limestODe  is  one  of  tbe  most  extensive  and  raost  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  most  important,  economically,  in  the  United  States.  It  occurs 
i  n  the  great  limestone  belt  extending  from  western  New  England  through 
the  corner  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  into  Tennessee,  and  represents  widespread,  long-continued, 
comparatively  uniform  conditions  of  the  sea  in  Gambro-Silurian  time. 
On  account  of  its  softness  and  solubility  by  long  exi)osure  to  atmo- 
spheric agents  it  has  wasted  away  more  than  the  harder  rocks  adjacent 
to  it.  The  latter  rocks  form  mouutaius,  while  the  limestone  appears 
in  the  intervening  valley.  Lebanon  and  Cumberland  valleys  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia  have  this  limestone  as  their 
fundamental  rock.  The  soil  in  these  valleys  is  rich,  and  furnishes  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  regions  of  the  country. 

The  limestone  is  compact,  with  numerous  minute  glistening  particles, 
visible  with  a  hand  lens.  Its  dark  color  is  due  to  impurities,  probably 
carbonaceous,  at  least  in  part,  for  when  highly  heated  the  dark  color 
disappears.  In  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  effervesces  freely,  but  not  so 
vigorously  as  pure  calcite,  and  after  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  completely 
dissolved  there  remains  a  very  tine,  dark  sediment.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  structure  of  this  limestone  is  found  to  be  what  would  be 
termed  microporphyritic.  It  contains  a  multitude  of  minute  rhombohe- 
dral  crystals  of  calcite,  about  0.05  to  0.06'°'*'  in  diameter,  embedded  in  a 
very  fine-granular  matrix,  which  is  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime,  but  con- 
tains in  addition  nearly  all  the  various  impurities  found  in  the  limestone. 

Many  of  the  crystals  are  very  sharply  defined  and  contain  traces  of 
the  impurities  in  the  matrix.  Occasionally  the  material  is  arranged  in 
bands,  of  which  the  darker  and  more  carbonaceous  usually  contain  the 
largest  number  of  well-developed  crystals.  In  places  over  very  small 
areas  they  have  so  grown  as  to  mutually  interfere  and  interlock  in  a 
way  suggesting  the  crystalline  structure  of  marble.  In  the  lighter- 
colored  bands  the  microphenocrysts  are  less  abundant,  and  occasion- 
ally the  fine-granular  groundmass  prevails. 

After  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  removed  by  acid,  much  of  the  fine 
residual  material  is  doubly  refracting,  but  in  general  it  is  too  fine  for 
a  definite  mineralogic  determination.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the 
vrhole  rock,  however,  shows  that  the  residual  material  must  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  quartz,  with  silicates  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron« 
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The  chemical  analyais,  made  by  E.  A.  Schoeider,  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  Hmesionefram  (treason,  Pennsylvania, 


SIO, 

Al,0,i 

Fe^S  

Insolnble  residue,  undetermined 

CaO 

MgO 

CO, 

Organic  matter 

H,0  (105°) 

Total 


Per  cent. 


7.00 

3.e2 

.45 

39.20 

9.00 

88.82 

.75 

.18 


99.08 


Specimen  No.  46  contains  no  fossils,  although  there  are  beds  of  the 
same  belt  in  that  region  containing  an  abundance  of  marine  shells,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  such  cases  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
limestone  is  of  organic  origin.  For  this  reason,  in  the  classification  of 
the  limestones  of  this  series  it  was  placed  among  those  of  organic 
origin.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  may  be  of  chemical 
origin,  and  occasion  will  be  taken  at  this  point  to  consider  the  evidence 
concerning  such  a  view. 

The  principal  evidence  furnished  by  the  limestone  itself  is  to  be 
found  in  its  porphyritic  structure.  The  relative  age  of  the  ground- 
mass  and  the  minute  crystals  so  conspicuous  under  the  microscope 
(microphenocrysts,  which  produce  the  porphyritic  structure)  may  be 
best  understood  by  considering  a  porphyritic  igneous  rock,  such  as 
dacite-porphyry  (specimen  No.  90),  where  the  phenocrysts  of  quartz 
and  feldspar  are  clearly  older  than  the  groundmass  by  which  they  are 
enveloped ;  that  is,  these  crystals  were  formed  before  the  groundmass 
solidified.  This  is  shown  especially  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
magma  upon  the  quartz  crystals.  At  the  time  the  large  feldspar  crys- 
tals developed  the  inclosing  material  was  soft,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  their  symmetrical  growth  and  structure.  The  same  must  have 
been  true  of  the  minute  crystals  of  calcite  in  the  limestone.  They 
must  be  the  oldest  solid  portion  of  the  mass.  Although  it  may  have 
accumulated  about  the  same  time,  it  was  not  lithified  until  the  crystals 
of  calcite  were  fully  developed. 

This  microporphyritic  structure  of  the  limestone  is  not  a  local  modi- 
fication in  the  rock;  it  belongs  to  the  whole  mass,  and  may  not  be 
attributed  to  metamorphism,  either  local  or  regional,  for  both  are  absent. 
The  associated  layers  of  shale  and  fossiliferous  limestone  are  unaltered. 
It  appears  as  if  the  crystals  of  calcite  developed  directly  in  the  solution 
from  which  they  drew  their  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  they  are  the 
fundamental  portion  of  the  original  mass. 

The  conditions  under  which  large  masses  of  limestone  originate  by 
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chemical  deposition  are  not  well  understood,  and  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  the  early  history  of  such  rocks.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  recently  discussed  by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis,^  and  from  his 
paper  the  following  quotations  are  taken.  The  conditions  favorable  to 
chemical  deposition  are — 

(a)  Evaporation  from  an  inclosed  sea. 

(b)  Precipitation  of  lime  and  magnesia  from  ocean  waters,  charged  by  solution 
from  the  land,  through  evaporatioD,  through  reaction  of  salt  water  on  fresh,  and 
through  varying  atmospheric  conditions  at  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

(a)  Evaporation  from  an  inclosed  aea. — When  a  limited  body  of  water,  such  as  a  lake, 
is  subjected  to  a  change  of  climate,  so  that  evaporation  exceeds  precipitation  of  rain, 
the  volume  will  shrink,  outflow  will  cease,  and  the  solution  of  salt  will  be  concen- 
trated. If  the  process  is  sufficiently  continued,  the  solution  will  become  saturated, 
first  for  one  salt,  then  another,  and  they  will  be  deposited  in  the  order  of  their  insolu- 
bility. This  process  is  important  as  an  indication  of  climatic  variation  in  the  past. 
It  haa  been  fully  described  by  Gilbert,  Russell,  and  Chatard  for  Pleistocene  lakes 
and  the  chemical  relations,  and  these  studies  suggest  the  conditions  to  which  appeal 
must  be  made  to  explain  the  less  exact  facts  known  in  ancient  formations  of  the  kind, 

(6)  Precipitation  from  brackish  waters. — The  chemical  precipitation  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia from  sea  water  is  a  much  mooted  question.  There  are  two  lines  of  evidence 
relating  to  it  which  are  apparently  opposed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  scientists  who 
have  described  material  obtained  by  soundings  ou  modern  limestone  deposits  have 
recognized  only  organic  remains.  The  Challenger  in  the  open  oceans,  remote  from 
great  rivers;  the  Coast  Survey  vessels  in  the  Caribbean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  off 
the  Atlantic  coast;  the  Norwegian  expedition  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  English 
vessels  in  the  Indian  Ocean  have  found  calcareous  oozes  of  various  kinds  and  rocky 
limestone  formations,  but  in  every  case  the  calcareous  matter  is  described  as  com- 
posed whoUy  of  the  tests  of  pelagic  organisms,  manj*^  of  them  of  microscopic  size. 
It  is  known  that  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  solu- 
ble in  waters  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of  these  carbonates 
dissolved  in  ocean  waters  is  small.  According  to  Dittmar,  the  salts  in  solution  in 
ocean  waters  contain  0.345  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  3.600  per  cent  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,'  and  the  ocean  is  capable  of  dissolving  all  the  lime  poured  into  it  by 
rivers.^  This  view  being  accepted,  it  follows  that  pelagic  organisms,  which  possess 
the  power  of  secreting  solid  carbonate  of  lime  from  solution,  alone  can  cause  lime 
deposits.  Chemical  precipitation  is,  according  to  this  view,  impossible,  or,  if  it 
occurs,  is  followed  by  speedy  re-solution,  and  all  limestones  deposited  under  condi- 
tions of  the  existing  oceans  are  of  organic  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  limestones,  deposited  at  different  periods  of 
geologic  time,  from  Algonkian  to  the  present,  including  some  now  forming,  which 
consist  of  more  or  less  clearly  crystalline  calcite,  devoid  of  organic  structure.  If 
this  calcite  was  originally  built  into  organic  forms  they  have  been  entirely  oblit- 
erated. Such  limestones  do  indeed  contain  fossils  which  sometimes  exhibit  more 
or  lees  crystalline  texture,  but  the  occurrence  of  these  organic  forms  in  the  holo- 
crystalline  matrix  only  raises  the  question,  If  the  mass  was  originally  all  organic 
and  haa  nndergooe  secondary  crystallization  after  lithifaction,  why  was  the  process 
so  complete  in  the  matrix  and  relatively  so  ineffective  in  structures  whose  delicate 
anatomy  can  still  be  traced  even  to  microscopic  details?  Thin  sections  of  lime- 
stone which  show  a  mass  of  interferant  crystals  suggest  that  this  was  the  primtiry 

'Jour.  GeoL,  July-Augn»t,  1893,  Vol.  I,  No.  5,  pp.  500-517. 

'Report  on  the  Scientific  ResultA  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.i'>.('hallen<jer ,-  Pliy8irH  ami  Clieinistry, 
VoU,p.a04. 
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structare  of  the  rock,  and  organio  remains  appear  to  be  foreign  bodies  which  are 
accidentally  of  the  same  substance  as  the  matrix.  If  this  view  be  correct,  then  only 
the  alteration  of  the  organic  carbonate  is  the  uieasnre  of  the  alteration  of  the  rock- 
mass,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  original  crystalline  structure  that  the  lime- 
stone may  have  been  produced  by  chemical  ])recix>itation. 

In  expIauatioQ  of  this  coutradictiou  it  may  be  suggested  that  broad 
shallow  seas  resemble  inclosed  bodies  of  water  rather  than  the  open 
ocean,  so  far  as  concentration  of  their  dissolved  salts  is  concerned;  and 
that  observations  on  organic  deposits  have  been  made  in  the  ocean, 
whereas  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  limestones  were  dei)Osited  in 
relatively  shallow  seas.  If  oceanic  waters  enter  a  broad  basin  which 
is  so  nearly  inclosed  as  to  impede  their  outflow,  they  may  circulate 
until  more  or  less  concentrated  by  evaporation,  much  as  they  would  be 
in  a  completely  inclosed  water  body.  Under  such  conditions  lime- 
stones may  have  a  chemical  origin. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  argue  that  limestoues  are  prevailingly  of  one  origin  or 
the  other,  but  only  to  show  that  the  assumption  of  organic  origin  for  all  the  cal- 
careous deposits  of  the  stratified  series  is  too  sweeping.  To  this  end  it  is  desirable 
to  consider  the  chemical  and  mechanical  conditions  which  affect  the  precipitation 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  to  estimate  the  solubility  of  the  carbonate  in  salt  water,  to 
review  the  conditions  under  which  lime  is  contributed  to,  and  distributed  in,  the  sea, 
and  to  deseribe  several  cases  of  modem  limestone  formation  by  precipitation.    .    .    . 

As  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  conditions  which  affect  the  precipitation  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  chemists  describe  two  under  which  bicarbonate  of  lime  held  in 
solution  may  be  decomposed,  liberating  carbonic  acid  and  precipitating  the  neutral 
carbonate:  First,  by  diminution  of  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmos- 
phere; second,  by  agitation  of  the  solution. 

Theoretically,  either  one  of  three  things  may  occur  to  the  neutral  carbonate  of 
lime  if  it  be  thrown  out  of  solution  by  either  one  of  these  processes,  which  we  may 
admit  are  active  on  some  portions  of  the  salt-water  surface.  The  carbonate  may  be 
redissolved,  or  deposited  as  a  calcareous  mud,  or  built  into  organic  structures.  We 
may  discuss  these  alternatives  in  turn. 

The  solvent  action  of  sea  water  has  been  the  subject  of  direct  observation  in  the 
ocean  and  of  experimental  determination.     .     .     . 

The  pelagic  pteropods  and  foraminifera,  living  at  the  surface,  sink  on  dying  and 
are  slowly  dissolved.  If  the  water  be  too  deep,  the  carbonate  of  lime  never  reaches 
the  bottom;  only  the  insoluble  residue  gets  there.  The  limits  below  which  the  cal- 
careous remnants  are  not  found  are  about  1,500  fathoms  for  pteropods,  thin  shells 
exposing  large  surfaces  to  solution,  and  2,800  for  globigerina,  smaller  shells,  rela- 
tively more  massive.     .     .     . 

The  solvent  power  of  sea  water  is  very  moderate  and  may  be  satisfied,  so  far  as 
carbonate  of  lime  is  concerned,  by  two  sources — by  organic  tests  in  suspension,  and 
by  chemical  precipitate.  The  lime  used  by  organisms  is  derived  from  the  solution 
to  which  it  is  partly  returned  by  re-solution,  but  another  part  is  deposited,  and  the 
sea  thus  suffers  constant  loss.  This  loss  is  supplied  by  the  streams  from  the  land. 
If  this  terrigenous  supply  is  less  than  the  amount  of  organic  deposit,  the  sea  will 
become  less  alkaline  and  will  more  efficiently  dissolve  calcareous  tests,  until  the 
solvent  is  satisfied.  If  the  land  contribution  is  continuously  equal  to  the  amount 
organically  subtracted,  there  will  be  eciuilibrium.  If  the  land  yields  more  carbonate 
of  lime  than  that  which  is  being  locked  up  in  organic  limestones,  the  alkalinity  of 
the  sea  will  gradually  increases  until  there  is  chemical  precipitation.  This  condition 
is  favored  by  the  entrance  of  lime-bearing  fresh  water-in  to  a  sea  free  firom  active 
currents  and  exposed  to  evaporation  which  balances  the  inflow,  y  GoOqIc 
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After  reviewing  the  conditions  under  which  lime  is  carried  from  the 
land  and  distributed  in  the  sea,  Willis  finds  that — 

The  lime  brought  down  by  rivers,  though  mt^asurable  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  per  annum,  is  so  widely  diffused  in  the  vast  volume  of  the  ocean  that  it 
escapes  recognition. 

There  are  several  instances  of  modern  limestone  formation  which, 
though  local,  illustrate  the  processes  of  chemical  deposition  on  a  large 
scale.  A  reference  to  this  may  close  the  suggestion  concerning  lime- 
stone deposition  by  other  than  organic  means. 

(jlieinically  deposited  limestone  is  forming  in  the  southern  part  of 
Florida,  probably  over  extensive  areas.  It  occurs  in  the  Everglades, 
and  the  precipitation  is  in  two  forms: 

First,  from  the  mass  of  the  water  as  a  flocculent  mud;  second,  from  the  lower 
layers  of  the  water  in  contaxst  with  limestone  as  crystals  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  solid  rock. 

The  limestones  formed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pleistocene  lakes 
Bonneville^  and  Lahontan,^  of  Utah  and  JNevada,  as  well  as  the  one  now 
developing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  are  referred  to  as  examples  of 
limestones  formed  under  the  conditions  considered  in  the  preceding 
discussion. 

These  conditions  are  favored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  by  the  salinity  of  the 
Mt'diterranean  and  the  absence  of  strong  currents. 

Tte  examination  of  a  few  thin  sections  of  limestone  of  different  ages,  from  Cam- 
brian to  the  present,  shows  that  they  have  three  principal  types  of  structure.  There 
are  those  which  resemble  the  Everglades  limestone  in  that  they  consist  of  more  or 
less  coarsely  crystalline  calcite,  j'et  include  unaltered  organic  remains.  Of  these 
the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  marbles  of  corresponding  age  in  Tennessee,  which 
occur  interstratiiied  with  unaltered  calcareous  shales,  are  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples examined.  Cambrian  limestones  and  the  Knox  dolomite  show  similar  crystalline 
structure.  The  second  type,  the  precipitated  sediment  which  forms  the  muds  of  the 
Everglades  and  which  was  deposited  in  Lake  Bonneville,  is  represented  by  speci- 
mens composed  of  exceedingly  fine  grained,  api)arently  pulverulent,  material;  the 
best  of  these  are  from  the  Knox  dolomite  and  the  Solenhofen  lithographic  stone. 
The  third  variety  of  limestone  consists  of  the  thoroughly  crystalline  marbles,  which 
<'ontain  no  unaltered  material,  and  which  occur  in  such  field  relations  that  they  are 
known  to  be  completely  metamorphosed.  Extended  study  is  retpiired  to  determine 
the  nature  of  deposition  of  the  first  and  second  types.  They  may  have  been  organic 
and  have  suffered  moderate  alteration  only,  but  there  is  a  reasonable  presumption 
that  they  did  to  some  extent  crystallize  in  place  from  sea  water,  and  were,  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  precipitated  from  the  outspread  fans  of  fresh  waler  radiating  from 
rivers'  mouths,  whence  they  spread  tis  fine  silt  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     .     .    . 

In  discussing  the  solubility  of  shells  in  sea  water  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
layer  of  organic  matter  which  accumulates  at  the  sea  bottom  contains  a  solvent 
formed  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  process  of  decay.  Through  this 
layer  all  substances  must  pass  before  they  can  become  part  of  a  lithified  stratum.  If 
they  are  plant  tissue  or  fiesh  they  will  become  more  or  less  oxidized;  if  they  are  cal- 
careous tests  they  will  be  more  or  less  completely  dissolved,  and  if  there  be  any 
cbemicany  precipitated  lime  arriving  on  the  sea  bottom  it,  too,  would  be  dissolved 
III  this  nienstrunra.     The  earlier  forms  of  dredge  which  scoope<l  into  the  sea  bottom 

1  Mon.  U.  S.  Gcol.  Survov,  Vol.  I,  bv  (1.  K.  (Jilb-rt.  C^  nnn](> 
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bronght  up  a  mass  of  ooze,  formed  of  fine  particles,  burying  organic  forms.  The 
later  forms  of  dredge,  arranged  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  bottom,  bring  up  shells 
and  organisms  remarkably  free  from  mud.  Now,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  layer 
of  mud  on  which  the  creatures  live,  die,  and  with  sunken  organic  remains  decay, 
grades  from  the  fresh  surface  of  recent  accumulations  downward  into  a  much  more 
completely  decayed  and  dissolved  mass,  and  that  this  rests  upon  a  surface  of  lime- 
stone. In  the  upper  part  of  this  unconsolidated  stratum  carbonic  acid  may  most 
abundantly  be  evolved;  in  its  lowest  part  the  more  concentrated  solution  of  lime 
may  accumulate.  Then  it  is  conceivable  that  lithification  by  crystallization  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  from  the  more  concentrated  Holution  is  constantly  proceeding  on 
the  limestone  surface.  If  this  conception  be  correct,  the  formation  of  limestone  by 
organic  means  involves  the  re-solution  and  crystallization  of  more  or  less  of  the  cal- 
cite  in  the  primary  Ibrmation,  and  only  those  organic  forms  can  remain  unchanged 
which  resist  the  solvent  action.  If  they  are  delicate,  as  the  trilobites'  branchia 
from  the  Trenton  limestones,  described  by  Walcott,  they  give  evidence  that  they 
were  rapidly  buried  and  protected. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  limestones  are  evidences  of  organic  life  at  whatever 
period  of  sedimentary  history  they  were  deposited,  but  it  has  here  been  shown 
that  the  source  of  all  lime  in  the  sea  is  the  land,  and  that  under  conditions  exist- 
ing in  certain  localities  both  crystalline  limestone  and  calcareous  mud  are  now 
forming  chemically.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  lime  converted  into  organic  forms 
is  subtracted  from  that  which  would  otherwise  go  to  saturate  the  sea  water.  If, 
then,  in  any  early  age  of  the  earth's  history,  lime-using  organisms  were  not  present 
to  subtract  and  deposit  iime  from  sea  water,  and  if  the  atmospheric  agencies 
worked  then  as  now,  the  contributions  from  the  land  must  have  continually  added 
to  the  alkalinity  of  the  sea  until  chemical  precipitation  occurred.  Such  a  process 
must  have  been  limited  to  seas  rather  than  extended  to  oceans,  because  the  condi- 
tions of  delivery  of  lime  from  the  land  were  then,  as  now,  localized.  With  tlie 
development  of  marine  life  and  the  increased  demand  for  lime  for  organic  use,  and 
with  the  corresponding  deposition  of  organic  limestone,  the  sea  water  must  have 
become  less  alkaline,  and  the  conditions  of  chemical  precipitation  must  have  1)ecn 
still  more  restricted.  In  time  it  might  occur  that  pelagic  organisms  should  demand 
so  much  lime  for  circulation  from  the  water  to  calcareous  algte,  to  herbivorous,  and 
then  to  carnivorous  forms,  and  so  back  into  solution,  tbat  lime  could  escape  front 
solution  by  x>recipitation  only  under  exceptional  conditions.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
oceanic  oozes,  the  muds  of  the  Caribbean,  the  mud  flats  of  Florida,  and  similar 
calcareous  deposits  in  different  seas  the  world  over,  be  wholly  organic,  then  marine 
life  has  locked  up  more  lime  than  the  continents  could  concurrently  supply,  and  the 
balance  is  now  turned  against  chemical  precipitation.    But  it  has  not  always  been  so. 

No.   47.      LiTHOGEAPHIC    SXONE. 
(From  Flint  Ridge,  Grekitwooi)  County,  Kansas.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.  ) 

Lithographic  stoiie  is  a  limestone  characterized  by  its  very  fine,  uni- 
form texture,  structure,  and  composition — so  fine  and  compact,  indeed, 
that  it  will  receive  very  delicate  markings  by  the  engraver's  tools,  as 
well  as  by  etching  with  acids  in  lithography. 

The  best  lithographic  stone  comes  from  the  neighborhood  of  Solen- 
hofen,  near  Munich,  in  Germany,  where  the  rock  is  extensively  quarried. 
Besides  the  uniformity  of  texture  and  composition  which  makes  it 
equally  resistant  throughout  to  the  engraver's  tool,  it  is  soft  enough  to 
be  esisily  engraved  and  possesses  a  degree  of  porosity  which  renders  it 
properly  absorbent,  so  that  it  will  receive  and  retain  the  greasy  prep- 
arations used  by  the  lithographer  in  transferring  and  printing. 
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Specimen  No.  47  is  a  poor  example  of  litfaoiprapbic  stone,  although  it 
is  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  readily  obtained  in  this  country.  It 
lacks  uniformity  of  texture  and  composition,  and  for  this  reason  is  not 
good  for  lithographic  purposes.  Under  the  microscope,  in  a  thin  section, 
it  is  seen  to  contain  not  only  very  fine-granular  carbonate  of  lime,  but 
also  numerous  angular  particles  of  quartz,  which,  although  usually  less 
than  0.02"'"  in  diameter,  render  it  worthless  for  lithography.  The 
minute  particles  would  turn  the  engraver's  tools  aside,  and  in  etching 
would  not  be  affected  by  acid,  like  the  surrounding  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  contains  also  numerous  small  patches  of  clear  calcite,  which  modify 
the  absorption  of  the  stone. 

^hen  a  bit  of  this  stone  is  dissolved  in  acid,  a  large  amount  of 
residual  material  is  obtained  that  is  composed  chiefly  of  quartz. 
When  similarly  dissolved,  the  Solenhofen  stone,  used  in  printing  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  maps,  leaves  a  considerable  insoluble 
residue  of  dark  argillaceous  matter  with  some  minute  grains  of  quartz, 
although  chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  it  is  composed 
almost  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime.  All  the  other  substances  it  con- 
tains put  together  rarely  make  as  much  as  4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
mass.^  A  simple  means  of  testing  the  lithographic  qualities  of  a  stone 
which  to  the  naked  eye  appears  so  fine  grained  and  homogeneous  as  to 
promise  to  be  of  use  for  lithographic  purposes,  is  to  examine  a  thin 
section  under  the  microscope.  If  the  stone  is  of  value,  it  will  appear 
homogeneous  in  composition  and  have  a  very  fine  texture. 

Good  lithographic  stones  have  been  much  sought  for  in  this  country, 
but  thus  far  with  but  little  success.  Stones  have  been  found  in  several 
of  the  States  within  the  Mississippi  Valley  region,  but  so  far  as  known 
none  of  them  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Some  rocks  have  been 
discovered  yielding  small  stones,  but  none  of  these  have  come  into 
extensive  use.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  good  lithographic  stone 
may  yet  be  found  in  this  country.  A  paper  by  Mr.  G.  P.  MerrilP  on 
lithographic  limestone  will  be  found  useful  to  students  and  others 
interested  in  this  subject. 

No.  48.    Htdbaulio  Cement  Eock. 

(From  Akron,  Erie  Couimr,  New  York.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

Hydraulic  cement  rock  is  a  limestone  containing  nearly  half  as  much 
clay  as  carbonate  of  lime.  It  affords  a  quicklime,  the  cement  from 
which,  when  properly  prepared,  will  harden  under  water  to  a  stone- 
like mass.  On  this  account  the  rock  is  often  called  by  geologists^ 
hydraulic  limestone.    It  occurs  interstratified  with  other  limestones  of 

>Pap«r  and  PreM  (Philadelphia,  January,  1896),  Vol.  XXII,  p.  90. 

*The  Mineral  Indnstry,  hy  R.  R.  RothwcU,  1893,  vol.  2,  p.  453. 

*lCr.  V.  Cnmmings,  general  manager  of  the  Standard  Cemeat  Company,  who  kindly  obtained  the 
•pecimens  of  hydraalio  cement  rock  for  this  aeries,  informed  me  that  the  term  hydraulie  limestone  i» 
in  the  trade  applied  to  a  limestone  tbat  oontainH  only  al>oat  half  aa  much  clay  as  the  enpjesi^t  rock,  and 
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various  compositions,  and,  in  places,  cx)ntains  fossils  of  marine  origin. 
The  cement  made  from  it  is  of  great  importance  for  building  purposes. 

Hydraulic  cement  rock  is  usually  of  a  gray  color,  and  has  a  more  or 
less  fine-granular  crystalline  structure.  Under  the  miscroscope  it  is 
seen  to  contain  a  large  number  of  angular  grains  of  quartz,  and  here 
and  there  a  grain  of  fresh  feldspar.  Some  of  the  feldspar  is  microcline, 
and  so  fresh  as  to  be  clear  and  show  distinctly  the  characteristic  crossed 
striations.  The  microscope  reveals  numerous  circular  spots  or  pellets, 
which  are  fine- granular,  and  contain  much  of  the  argillaceous  material. 

When  dissolved  in  acid  the  rock  leaves  a  large  amount  of  gray 
residual  material,  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  be  chiefly 
argillaceous,  with  much  quartz,  some  feldspar,  and  a  trace  of  a  few 
other  minerals.  These  represent  the  sediment  deposited  in  the  lime- 
stone while  forming. 

The  chemical  analysis  given  below,  by  George  Steiger,  shows  the 
large  amount  of  impurity  present;  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  it 
is  quartz,  with  much  clay,  is  evident.  It  seems  hardly  proper  to  call 
these  materials  impurities,  for  the  value  of  the  rock,  as  a  source  of 
cement,  depends  upon  their  presence  in  the  limestone. 

Analysis  of  cement  rock  from  Akron,  New  York, 


SiO,... 
TiO,.. 
Al^Os- 
Fe,0, . 
JeO... 
MnC. 


CaO.. 
MgO. 
K,0  . 


Na,0 

Water  lOO^—. 
Water  100°  -{■  . 

P«0» 

^'O, 


Per  cent. 

9.03 

.16 

2.25 

.85 

.52 

none 

2G  84 

18.37 

.85 

Done 

.21 

.77 

.03 

40.33 


Total 100.  21 


The  property  of  hardening  under  water,  iwssesaed  by  hydraulic 
cement,  is  attributed  to  a  chemical  union  of  the  clay  (silica  and  alumina) 
with  the  lime  and  water.  Mortar  made  of  ordinary  quicklime  will 
harden  only  upon  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  is  therefore  of  no  value 
for  many  of  the  most  important  structures. 

The  hydraulic  cement  rock  represented  by  specimen  Ko.  48  belongs 
to  what  is  called  the  Water  lime  group  in  the  upper  Silurian  system  of 
New  York,  where  it  is  extensively  used  for  making  cement,  especially 
in  Ulster  County.  Large  quantities  of  cement  rock  are  quarried  also 
in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  various  jwints  in 
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(Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missoari,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  total  product  of  hydraulic  cement  in  the  United  States  in  1895 
was  nearly  eight  million  barrels,  and  the  output  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Portland  cement,  which  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  hydraulic 
cement  already  referred  to,  is  made  in  England  by  mixing  70  per  cent 
of  chalk  with  30  per  cent  of  fine  mud  from  the  Thames.  It  is  now 
being  made  quite  extensively  in  this  country  from  a  nonmagnesian 
argillaceous  limestone. 

Information  concerning  the  production  of  cement  in  this  country  is 
published  annually  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the 
report  on  the  Mineral  Kesources  of  the  United  States,  and  special 
mention  may  be  made  to  the  report  for  1891,  pp.  629  to  538,  the  report 
for  1894  (Part  III  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Keport),  pp.  576  to  685,  and 
the  report  for  1896  (Part  V  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Keport),  pp. 
1179-1182. 

No.  49.    Amorphous  Mabl. 

(From  Cortlaxd,  Cortland  County,  New  York.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

A  belt  of  limestones  and  highly  caleareouB  rocks  extends  across  the 
State  of  Xew  York  from  the  Niagara  to  near  the  Hudson.  During  the 
Glacial  period  much  material  from  this  belt  was  carried  in  the  drift 
southward,  so  that  there  is  a  broad  belt  in  which  the  springs  and  other 
waters  rising  in  the  drift  carry  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 

Upon  the  loss  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  which  the  carbonate 
is  held  in  solution,  as  well  as  by  means  of  plants  and  animals,  much  of 
the  carbonate  is  precipitated,  forming  calcareous  tufa  or  marl.  The 
calcareous  tufa  generally  contains  traces  of  the  vegetation  which  grows 
upon  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  and  streams  or  upon  the  adjacent  slopes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  marl  generally  contains  shells.  Marl  is  an 
earthy  calcareous  rock  in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  intermingled 
with  much  clay,  sand,  or  other  earthy  material.  The  proportions  may 
vary  from  a  small  percentage  to  over  one-half  of  the  whole  mass. 
James  HalP  says  that  "  in  nearly  all  situations  the  muck  swamps  are 
underlain  by  a  deposit  of  calcareous  marl.  This  is  usually  very  finely 
pulverulent,  and,  though  cohering  when  wet,  is  very  friable  when  dry." 

Specimen  No.  49  is  of  this  character.  A  few  small  shells  of  both 
nnivalve  and  bivalve  moUusks  occur  in  it  where  the  specimens  were 
collected,  but  as  they  are  not  in  large  numbers  the  marl  appears 
amorphous,  although  in  other  portions  of  the  mass  shells  are  locally 
abundant.  It  contains  94.32  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is 
almost  completely  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  whitish 
residue  composed  chiefly  of  more  or  less  rounded  grains  of  quartz. 

The  calcareous  material  is  very  fine-granular,  the  particles  averaging 
apparently  less  than  0.01™"»  in  diameter,  while  the  associated  quartz 

» Geology  of  New  York,  Part  IV,  1&43,  p.  360.    Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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grains  are  generally  about  six  times  as  large.  Both  are  crystalline, 
although  neither  shows  crystallographic  outlines.  The  carbonate  of 
lime  closely  resembles  that  obtained  by  pulverizing  the  contained  shells, 
and  suggests  that  it  may  have  originated  by  their  disintegration.  Pro- 
fessor Hall  remarks: ' 

III  the  greater  number  of  the  marl  beds  the  remains  of  flnviatile  testao^a  are  very 
abundant,  though  it  is  only  in  a  few  situations  where  they  have  formed  any  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  deponit.  The  shellH  appear  to  have  flourished  in  imniense  num- 
bers; probably  from  the  facility  with  which  they  obtained  calcareous  matter^  and 
other  favorable  cjrcumHtanres;  but  still  it  is  plain  that  the  formations  of  this  kind 
are  generally  due  to  calcareous  springs  or  to  the  percolation  of  rain  water  throagh 
the  surrounding  rocks,  which,  from  its  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  dissolves  the  calca- 
reous particles  in  the  soil  or  the  harder  strata. 

No.  .50.    Shkll  Mabl. 

(From  near  Rociikstkr,  New  York.    Described  by  J.  S.  Dilijsr.) 

A  few  miles  east  of  Eochester,  New  York,  is  a  small  place  which  until 
recently  was  a  awamp,  but  is  now  dry  land  and  cultivated.  Originally 
it  was  a  small  lake,  which  was  gradually  filled  by  sediments  washed 
from  the  adjacent  slopes,  and  became  first  a  swamp  and  then  arable 
land.  In  the  lake  lived  numerous  mollusks,  whose  remains  were 
buried  in  the  mud  of  the  lake,  converting  it  into  marl.  As  the  shells 
may  still  be  plainly  seen,  the  material  is  shell  marl.  In  some  cases  the 
shells  are  so  abundant  as  to  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  mass,  but 
in  specimen  No.  50,  although  numerous,  they  form  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole.  When  the  marl  is  placed  in  dilute  acid  it  effervesces 
vigorously  for  a  short  time  only,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  material, 
which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  sand  and  argil- 
laceous matter,  with  traces  of  fibrous  vegetal  remains,  is  left  as  a 
residue. 

No.  51.    Diatom  Eabth.    (Inpusobial  Eabtu,  ob  Tbipolite.) 

(From  White  Plains,  Churchill  County,  Nevada.   Described  by  .1.  S.  Diller.) 

Diatom  earth,  sometimes  called  tripolite  (or  tripolyte^),  and  more 
frequently  infusorial  earth,  is  a  soft  earthy  material  like  chalk  (No.  39), 
volcanic  dust  (No.  58),  or  kaolin  (No.  149),  but  differs  from  all  of  these 
in  being  composed  chiefly  of  extremely  minute  siliceous  plants,  or  dia- 
toms. The  diatoms  were  once  included  under  the  general  term  "infu- 
soria," hence  the  name  infusorial  earth.  Tripolite,  or  tripoli,  takes  its 
name  from  the  country  in  Africa,  where  similar  material  occurs.  In 
that  case,  however,  instead  of  being  composed  of  diatoms,  it  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  Iciiching  of  a  siliceous  limestone. 

The  shells  of  organisms  in  lacustrine  waters  of  limestone  regions,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  are  calcareous,  for  there  large  masses  of  calca- 
reous rocks  give  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  waters  of  the  lakes.    In 
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regions  -where  the  prevailing  rocks  ai'e  rich  in  silica  the  shells  of 
organisms  which  Hoarish  iu  the  waters  are  siliceous.  The  most  com- 
moD  of  such  siliceous  organisms  are  diatoms,  a  very  minute  species  of 
plant,  of  which  there  are  many  forms.  A  few  of  these  are  illustrated 
in  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  fourth  edition,  pages  164  and  894.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  so  abundant  that  their  dead  shells,  falling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  iu  which  they  lived,  accumulate  and  form  large 
deposits.  Such  deposits  are  common  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the 
Northwest,  where  the  streams  carry  much  silica  from  decomposing 
lavas  and  are  occasionally  interrupted  and  ponded  by  outflows  of  new 
coulees.  Several  excellent  examples  of  such  ponding,  produced  by  the 
recent  outflows  of  lava  forming  dams  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  occur 
along  Pit  River  and  Klamath  River,  in  northern  California.  In  such 
cases  there  was  developed  above  the  dam  a  temporary  lake  in  which 
diatoms  flourished  and  gave  rise  to  small  local  deposits,  now  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  by  long-continued  corrasion  has  cut  a 
canyon  through  the  lava  and  drained  the  lake.  The  diatom  earth  of 
White  Plains,  Nevada,  forms  a  bed  of  larger  extent.  It  is  of  Miocene 
age,  and  has  been  tilted  with  the  associated  volcanic  rocks.^  Its  mode 
of  accumulation  is  illustrated  by  Shaler.*  Although  diatom  earth  is 
often  of  lucustral  origin,  it  is  produced  also  in  the  warm  waters  of  the 
siliceous  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  [National  Park,  where,  as  Weed 
has  shown,  beds  3  to  6  feet  in  thickness  cover  many  square  miles.^ 

Diatoms  flourish  in  the  surface  water  of  parts  of  the  ocean,  especially 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  where  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  becloud  it  and 
where  they  serve  as  food  for  whales.  Their  remains  sink  to  the  bottom 
and  form  great  accumulations  of  diatom  ooze.'*  Their  tests,  unlike  the 
calcareous  ones  of  foraminifera,  are  insoluble  and  may  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  ocean. 

Diatom  earth  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  extensively 
used  for  x)olishing.  It  has  been  used  also  as  an  absorbent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  and  as  a  packing  about  steam  boilers.  The 
"silver  white ^  of  commerce  is  diatom  earth. 

In  the  United  States  it  occurs  at  many  localities,  of  which  two  may 
be  mentioned.  Near  Richmond,  Virginia,  it  forms  a  bed  30  feet  thick 
and  100  miles  in  extent;  and  near  Monterey,  California,  there  is  a  bed 
of  it  50  feet  in  thickness,  but  of  unknown  extent.  There  are  many 
other  localities.  The  output  for  1896  in  this  country  was  2,796  tons, 
valued  at  4116,042. 

'TJ.  S.  Geol.  Expl.  Fortieth  Par.,  Vol.  I,  Systematic  Geology,  p.  421 ;  Vol.  II,  Descriptive  Geology, 
p.  770. 
*The  origin  and  nature  of  soils :  Twelfth  Ann.  Kept.  IT.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Part  1, 1891,  p.  316,  fig.  22. 
^Botanical  Gazette,  VoL  XIV,  No.  5,  p.  117, 1889. 
*  Reports  of  the  Challenger  Expedition,  Deep  Sea  Deposits,  p.  208. 
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Ko.  52.    FossiLiFERors  Iron  Orb. 

(From  Rochkstkr,  Nkw  York.    Described  by  .1.  S.  Diller.} 

The  rocks  of  the  Clinton  series,  exposed  along  the  Genesee  River, 
near  Rochester,  are  illustrated  in  PL  XXIII.  The  main  mass  is  a  tbiii- 
bedded  limestone  of  the  Clinton  series  in  the  upper  Silurian  system,  bat 
near  its  base,  plainly  visible  in  the  figure,  is  a  bed  of  iron  ore — red 
hematite — illustrated  by  specimen  No.  52.  At  this  point  the  ore  becl 
has  a  thickness  of  14  iuches.  Twenty  miles  to  the  east  it  attains  its 
greatest  thickness,  24  inches.  Westward  from  Eochester  the  ore  bed 
extends  only  a  short  distance,  for  it  does  not  reach  the  Niagara  River. 
To  the  south,  however,  in  the  Appalachian  region,  it  has  a  remarkable 
distribution.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  bed,  as  at  Rochester;  then 
again  there  may  be  three  beds,  ranging  from  1  foot  to  10  feet  in  thick- 
ness. They  can  be  traced  from  New  York  through  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  into  Alabama.  They  occur  also  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  ore  is  usually  fossiliferous,  as  is  specimen  No.  52,  and  is  sometimes 
called  **  red  fossil  ore."  At  other  times  it  is  oolitic,  and  is  referred  to 
as  the  oolitic  iron  ore;  also  as  the  Clinton  ore,  on  account  of  its  age 
and  place  of  best  exposure.  The  fossils  are  chiefly  broken  crinoids  and 
bryozoa. 

The  rock  is  made  up  of  flattish  or  elongated  grains,  many  of  which 
are  fragments  of  shells,  but  when  seen  in  the  hand  specimen  all  appear 
to  be  oxide  of  iron.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  these  fossil  frag- 
ments are,  in  most  cases,  found  to  be  only  partially  made  up  of  iron 
ore.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  fine  coating  of  the  oxide,  such  as  may  be 
seen  about  the  grains  of  beach  sand,  as  well  as  about  the  grains  of 
many  sandstones  and  quartzites,  but  generally  it  is  thicker  than  a  mere 
coating,  and  in  many  cases  it  completely  replaces  the  carbonate  of  lime 
of  the  original  fossil.  Some  of  the  grains  look  oolitic,  but  in  a  thiu 
section  no  concentric  or  radial  arrangement,  suggesting  concretionary 
structure,  was  observed.  At  many  other  places,  however,  as  shown  by 
Smyth,^  the  oolitic  structure  is  well  developed.  In  specimen  No.  52  the 
cement  binding  the  ferruginous  grains  together  is  calcite  and  silica. 
They  may  be  intermingled  or  may  occur  separately,  but  in  either  case 
the  cement  contains  but  little  oxide  of  iron.  The  silica  is  occasionally 
radial- fibrous  and  optically  negative,  like  chalcedony. 

By  dissolving  a  fragment  of  this  ore  in  hydrochloric  acid,  after  the 
carbonate  of  lime  has  completely  disappeared  it  is  found  that  the  ore 
is  intimately  associated  with  much  silica,  which  is  not  easily  recognized 
before  the  carbonates  are  removed.  Upon  close  examination  of  a  thin 
section  a  considerable  part  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  fossil  frag- 
ments is  seen  to  be  replaced  by  silica. 


1  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  June,  1891, 3d  nerioa,  Vol.XLIII,i).487. 
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When  this  rock  ia  long  exposed,  at  or  iie.nr  the  surface,  to  atmos- 
pheric influences  and  drainage,  it  is  softened  by  the  removal  of  nmch 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  cement,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  oxide 
of  iron  is  greatly  increased,  making  the  rock  a  valaable  ore  of  iron. 
Below  drainage  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  removed,  and  the  rock  is 
harder  and  of  less  value  for  the  iron  it  contains;  but  as  it  aftbrds  the 
necessary  flux  for  more  siliceous  ores,  it  may  still  be  used  for  its  iron, 
it  is  important,  however,  to  note  that  the  ore  in  both  cases  is  the  anhy- 
drous oxide  of  iron — that  is,  red  hematite — and  not  the  carbonate,  or 
limonite,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  association  with  carbonate  of 
lime. 

This  ore  has  been  extensively  used  of  late  years  in  the  Southern 
States,  especially  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  at  various  points  in 
Tennessee.  Originally  it  was  considerably  used  in  Tennessee,  not  only 
as  a  source  of  iron,  but  also  in  dyeing,  and  it  has  been  known  in  that 
region  for  many  years  as  the  '^dyestone  ore." 

The  fossiliferous  and  bedded  character  of  this  ore,  and  its  extensive 
distribution,  are  altogether  exceptional,  so  that  its  origin  is  a  matter 
of  much  interest.  James  Hall'  regarded  it  as  derived  from  pyrite,  in 
part  at  least,  through  the  action  of  thermal  waters,  but  this  view  has 
long  since  given  place  to  other  hypotheses. 

The  facts  that  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  bed  replaces  bryozoa  and  other 
calcareous  fossils,  and  that  below  the  drainage  level  the  rock  is  largely 
carbonate  of  lime,  have  led  to  the  view  that  the  ore  originated  entirely 
by  the  replacement  of  limestone  after  the  strata  were  tilted  up  into 
their  present  position.  This  view  was  advocated  by  A.  F.  Foerste,^ 
and  especially  by  James  P.  Kimball.'* 

The  type  locality  of  the  rocks  of  the  series  to  which  the  iron  ore 
belongs  is  at  Clinton,  New  York,  where,  instead  of  one  bed,  there  are 
three  beds  of  ore,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  0.  H.  Smyth,  they  are 
associated  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  whose  ripple 
marks  and  mud  cracks  clearly  indicate  the  littoral  condition  under 
which  they  were  deposited  along  the  borders  of  an  interior  sea  that 
once  filled  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  history 
deposited  the  great  mass  of  limestone  noted  in  the  description  of 
specimen  Ko.  46  (p.  127).  The  abundance  of  marine  life  furnished  the 
material  for  the  coquina-like  accumulation  of  shells,  and  the  streams 
of  the  adjacent  lands  brought  the  oxide  of  iron  to  tide-washed,  salt- 
water flats,  where,  in  the  association  of  the  two,  the  deposit  of  iron 
originated. 

According  to  Dana,*  "The  beds  were  evidently  made  over  tide- 
washed,  salt-water  flats,  where  trituration  is  gentle.  They  indicate  a 
wonderful  degree  of  uniformity  in  continental  level  over  a  wide  area." 


'  Geology  of  New  York,  part  4,  p.  61. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1891,  3d  series,  Vol.  XLT.  p.  28. 

•Am.  Geologist,  D<>«'.,  1K91.  Vol.  VIIT.  pp.  356-357.  ^  j 

^Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  539.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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The  oolitic  stmcture  of  the  ore,  as  shown  by  Kewberry/  favors  the 
view  which  regards  the  ore  as  an  original  deposit  instead  of  a  sabse- 
quent  replacement  of  the  limestone. 

C.  Willard  Hayes  has  recently  examined  many  of  the  Clinton  iron- 
ore  mines  of  Tennessee,'^  Georgia,  and  Alabama  with  special  reference 
to  data  concerning  the  origin  of  the  ore,  and  he  reports^  that  he  has 
never  foand  it  passing  into  a  nonferrnginons  limestone.  ^' While  it  is 
tme  that  the  proportion  of  iron  to  lime  in  the  nnweathered  ore  varies 
in  some  cases  rather  rapidly,  it  is  qnite  as  apt  to  vary  along  the  strike 
as  upon  the  dip,  showing  that  the  variation  is  original  and  not  con- 
nected with  depth  below  the  surface."  His  observations  lead  him  to 
conclude,  as  did  Kewberry  and  Smyth,  that  the  iron  ore  is  an  original 
constituent  of  the  bed,  and  is  not  due  to  later  replacement. 

No.  53.    Peat. 

(From  North  Cambridge,  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts.    Described  by 

George  Otis  Smith.) 

Peat  is  of  recent  origin,  and  the  processes  of  its  formation  can  be 
observed  by  anyone  who  has  opportunity  to  visit  a  swamp.  It  is  gen- 
erally formed  by  the  accumulation  of  moss-like  plant  matter  that  has 
been  preserved  from  the  usual  decay  by  moisture  which  prevented  the 
free  access  of  air.  Classified  by  origin,  peat  may  be  termed  phyto^- 
euous  and  sedimentary;  with  respect  to  composition,  it  is  essentially 
carbonaceous.  The  specimen  of  this  collection  well  exhibits  the  char- 
acter of  peat  in  its  dry,  compact  form,  in  which  it  is  used  as  a  fuel.  In 
color,  it  is  dark  brown  or  black;  in  texture,  somewhat  earthy,  but 
with  almost  all  of  the  characteristics  of  matted  plant  fibers.  In  its 
natural  condition  peat  varies  much  in  degree  of  compactness  and  the 
amount  of  water  it  contains. 

Peat  is  a  sedimentary  deposit  in  stagnant  or  almost  stagnant  water. 
Thus  the  plant  remains  are  usually  deposited  in  close  proximity  to  the 
place  of  growth,  and  often  the  growing  plants  are  in  contact  with  the 
underlying  i)eat,  which  simply  represents  past  generations  of  the  same 
species.  Peat-forming  conditions  obtain  in  countries  of  humid  tem- 
perate or  subarctic  climate.  The  places  of  peat  accumulation  are  small 
lakes,  marshes,  or  bogs,  where  the  moisture  favors  both  the  growth  of 
mosses  and  water  plants  and  the  preservation  of  their  remains.*  The 
drainage  modifications  which  have  resulted  from  the  glacial  invasion 
have  favored  the  existence  of  such  swamps  and  bogs  in  the  northern 
parts  of  this  country;  but  in  Ireland  peat  bogs  attain  the  greatest 
extent,  one  having  an  area  of  over  100  square  miles,  with  the  deposit 
of  peat  almost  50  feet  thick. 

»The  geneais  of  our  iron  or«8,  by  J.  S.  Newberry:  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  Nov.,  1880,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  ia.14. 

'Geologic  Atlas  TJ.  S.,  folio  8,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

•Letter,  June  10, 1806. 

*  Professor  Shaler  gives  the  best  description  of  these  roarsh  conditions,  in  his  paper  on  Fresh-water 
morasses  of  the  United  States:  Tenth  Ann.  R«-i)t.  TT.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1890,  pp. 255-839.     v_^ 
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Specimen  'No.  53  was  collected  in  Korth  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  it  occurs  in  a  small  basin  eroded  in  brick  clay  similar  to  Ko.  8  of 
this  collection,  and  of  inter-Glacial  age.^  The  shallow  pond  has  been 
filled  during  post-Glacial  time  by  this  deposit  of  plant  remains,  which 
is  from  3  to  4  feet  thick.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  deposit  the  peat  is 
compact  and  composed  of  finely  comminuted  material,  which  grades 
upward  into  a  vegetal  mat,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  peat-making 
plants  are  growing  in  some  places.  The  origin  of  the  compact  peat  is 
thus  clearly  shown. 

Many  varieties  of  peat  have  been  distinguished,  classific^atiou  being 
based  upon  the  kind  of  peat-forming  plants,  or  upon  the  physical  and 
chemical  characters  of  the  peat  itself.  The  amount  of  carbon  present 
varies  from  50  to  62  per  cent,  but  usually  there  is  little  increase  over  the 
amount  contained  in  peat  moss,  Sphagnum.  The  principal  use  of  peat 
is  as  a  fuel,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  other  fuels;  and  it  is  also  used  as  an 
absorbent  and  as  a  fertilizer. 

No.  54.    Cannel  Coal. 

(Fkom  Wallins  Crxkk,  Harlan  County,  Kentucky.    Described  by  George 

Otis  Smith.) 

Goal,  like  x>eat,  is  composed  essentially  of  carbon  derived  from  vege- 
tal matter  accumulated  under  conditions  in  which  water  played  an 
imi)ortant  part.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  phytogenous  sedi- 
mentary rock,  but  it  is  unlike  peat  in  all  its  physical  and  chemical 
characters,  and  far  superior  to  it  in  economic  importance.  Coal  is  not 
believed  to  have  been  deposited  as  coal,  hence  its  origin  needs  to  be 
discussed  under  two  heads — the  conditions  of  accumulation  and  the 
character  of  subsequent  change.  Peat  has  been  defined  as  simply  pre- 
served plant  debris,  and  is  essentially  an  unaltered  rock ;  but  in  the  case 
of  coal  the  changes  subsequent  to  deposition  have  been  considerable. 
This  alteration  has  consisted  of  changes  in  structure  or  texture  and  in 
chemical  composition.  Thus,  the  coal  specimens  might  be  described 
later  as  altered  rocks  were  it  not  for  their  natural  relation  to  the  x>eat 
just  described. 

That  coal  represents  old  deposits  of  vegetal  matter  is  well  proved  by 
both  its  megascopic  and  its  microscopic  structure.  Distinct  plant  im- 
pressions are  often  seen  on  coal.  Logs  are  found  changed  to  coal,  and 
its  inner  structure  in  many  cases  is  fibrous  or  cellular.  The  microscope 
reveals  even  delicate  spores  as  constituents  of  coal.  The  fossil  leaves 
and  other  plant  remains,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  associated  shales 
and  sandstones,  strengthen  the  proof  of  its  organic  origin.  Concerning 
the  conditions  of  accumulation  of  this  mass  of  plant  debris,  two  rival 
hypotheses  may  be  mentioned,  but  a  complete  discussion  of  them  would 
involve  the  consideration  of  the  most  complex  of  geologic  phenomena. 


'The  glacial  brick  clays  of  Rhode  IslaDd  and  soatheaHtern  Massachnactto;  Chap.  Ill,  The  clays 
about  Boston,  by  C.  F.  liarbut  and  J.  B.  Wood  worth:  i3oveutccDth  Aon.  £ept.  XT.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
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The  one  hypothesis  gives  to  coal  a  growth-in-place  origin,  the  other  a 
drift  or  transport  origin. 

The  growth-in-place  origin  involves  a  comparison  of  Paleozoic  coal 
beds  and  recent  peat  deposits.  The  hypothesis  extends  |)eat-forining 
conditions  over  vast  areas,  aud  pictures  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
hardly  to  be  comprehended  from  our  knowledge  of  present  conditions. 
Such  a  view  is  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  underclay,  supposed 
to  represent  the  soil  which  supported  this  growth,  and  also  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  roots  (Stigmaria)  in  tliis  clay  and  of  tree  trunks 
in  the  sandstone  above  the  coal.  An  accumulation  as  great  as  that 
represented  in  the  coal  beds  seems  to  imply  tropical  vegetation ;  yet  the 
process  was  one  of  preservation  as  well  as  of  production  of  the  organic 
matter.  The  climate  that  would  promote  the  latter  might  prevent  the 
former,  since,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  description  of  i)eat,  accumula- 
tion of  vegetal  matter  takes  place  to-day  only  in  humid  temperate  and 
subarctic  climates. 

The  drift  origin  of  coal  deposits  involves  sedimentation  processes 
differing  somewhat  from  those  which  have  i)roduced  other  sedimentary 
rocks.  Sedimentation  of  this  character  would  take  place  in  the  quiet 
waters  of  marginal  lagoons,  into  which  abundant  vegetal  matter  drifts. 
Along  the  margins  of  these  lagoons  marsh  vegetation  would  Hourish, 
and  here  subaerial  decay  and  subacjueous  preservation  might  proceed 
side  by  side.  The  invasion  of  currents  bearing  mud  or  sand  into  portions 
of  the  lagoons  would  occasion  the  deposition  of  shale  or  sandstone ;  aud 
thus  the  splitting  of  a  coal  bed  may  be  explained  as  a  simple  phenome- 
non of  sedimentation. 

The  two  hypotheses  have  much  in  common.  Both  involve  base-level 
conditions,  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  slow  subsidence  of  the  area 
of  accumulation.  They  diti'er  in  that  growth  in-place  necessitates 
subsidence  of  an  oscillatory  character  to  explain  the  alternation  of 
coal  beds  and  subaqueous  sediments,  while  the  sedimentation  of 
drift  material  needs  only  slow  subsidence,  i)ossil)ly  somewhat  intermit- 
tent. Both  hypotheses  are  ably  supported,  the  latter  receiving  more 
attention  from  later  workers  on  the  subject.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
moreover,  that  the  coal  deposits,  with  so  great  a  distribution  both  geo- 
logically aud  geographically,  have  not  all  had  exactly  the  same  origin, 
and  that  even  in  the  same  coal  field  both  hypotheses  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena. 

The  subsequent  alteration  of  these  deposits  of  carbonaceous  debris 
has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  organic  structure  and 
in  (^uite  marked  chemical  changes.  Peaty  fermentation  doubtless 
initiated  such  changes,  while  later  geological  processes  contributed  to 
the  metamorphism.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  metamorphism  has  been 
selective,  the  associated  shales  and  sandstones  remaining  unaltered. 
This  is  explicable  from  the  readiness  with  which  hydrocarbon  com- 
pounds respond  to  changes  in  their  physical  environmentv    Incijease  of 
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temperature  and  of  pressure  attending  the  folding  and  faulting  of  tlie 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation  has  caused  the  chemical  changes  which 
constitute  the  difference  between  woody  fiber  and  coal.  The  alteration, 
in  short,  consists  of  a  decrease  in  volatile  or  gaseous  constituents  and 
a  corresponding  relative  increase  in  carbon.  The  principal  physical 
change  has  been  a  corresponding  loss  of  volume,  and  from  compression 
there  have  resulted  various  structures  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the 
different  varieties  of  coal.  These  changes  have  been  slow,  but  the 
degree  of  alteration  attained  in  some  of  the  Tertiary  coals  shows  that 
time  is  not  the  most  important  factor.  Coal  beds  are  found  in  forma- 
tions of  the  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  ages,  but  the  Carbonifer- 
ous coals  are  the  most  important,  and  the  coal  specimens  described 
below  are  all  of  this  age. 

Oannel  coal  is  black  in  color,  with  a  rather  dull  luster,  compact  and 
homogeneous  in  texture,  and  with  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture,  although 
often  with  a  flssility  approaching  that  of  shale.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  lower  than  that  of  most  bituminous  coal,  but  higher  than  that  of 
lignite  or  brown  coal.  Chemically,  cannel  coal  is  characterized  by  its 
richness  in  volatile  hydrocarbons — a  quality  which  makes  it  preemi- 
nently a  gas  coal.  Its  name,  cannel,  or  candle,  was  given  because  of 
the  readiness  with  which  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  so  that  pieces 
were  used  as  candles  by  the  poor  people  in  England. 

Cannel  coal  is  more  clastic  in  character  than  other  coals,  and  is  com- 
posed of  carbonaceous  material  thoroughly  macerated.  Fossil  fishes 
and  remains  of  other  aquatic  animals  are  often  found  associated  with 
cannel  coal,  showing  its  sedimentary  origin.  The  proportion  of  impuri- 
ties or  ash  is  larger  than  in  other  coals,  and  cannel  coal  thus  grades 
into  carbonaceous  shale  by  increase  in  amount  of  clayey  material. 

The  specimens  of  this  collection  came  from  the  Carboniferous  area  of 
southeastern  Kentucky.  Here  the  measures  lie  in  a  broad  syncline, 
with  a  gentle  fold  as  its  southeastern  limit,  and  an  overthrust  fault 
bounding  it  on  the  northwest.  Analyses  of  cannel  coal  from  the  same 
part  of  the  basin  show  a  rather  low  i)ercentage  of  carbon,  with  ash 
amounting  to  over  25  per  cent. 

No.  55.    Bituminous  Coajl. 

(From  Georges  Creek,  Allegany  County,  Maryland.    Described  by  Geoiuje 

Otis  Smith.) 

This  coal  is  intensely  black,  with  a  velvet  or  pitch  luster  and  a 
cubical  or  uneven  fracture.  A  block  of  bituminous  coal  usually  shows 
a  banded  structure,  with  some  of  the  bands  dull,  others  bright  and  glis- 
tening. The  hardness  of  this  coal  is  less  than  that  of  anthracite,  hence 
its  common  name,  soft  coal;  and  it  soils  the  hand,  thus  differing  from 
cannel  coal.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.2  to  1.5.  Chemically,  it 
varies  considerably  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  volatile  constitu- 
ents, but  is  intermediate  in  composition  between  authrijcite  and  lignit^.^ 
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Bitaminous  coal  ignites  easily,  burns  Ti'ith  a  yellow  flame,  and  gives  off 
much  smoke.  The  rapidity  of  its  combustion  fits  it  for  general  use  in 
the  industries,  while  certain  varieties  are  especially  adapted  for  the 
production  of  gas  and  coke. 

The  Georges  Greek  Basin,  from  which  locality  this  specimen  was  col- 
lected, is  situated  in  western  Maryland.  It  is  a  shallow  basin  of  Goal 
Measures,  containing  several  valuable  beds  of  coal.  The  *^  Big  Yein,'^ 
which  occurs  near  the  top  of  the  1,200  feet  of  Garboniferous  rocks  here 
exposed,  is  correlated  with  the  Pittsburg  coal  bed,  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Appalachian  field.  It  forms  the  lowest  member  of  the  upper 
Goal  Measures,  and  its  structure  persists  over  large  areas,  showing  wide 
prevalence  of  nearly  uniform  conditions  at  the  time  of  its  deposition.^ 
The  coal  represented  by  specimen  No.  55  is  a  high-grade  coal,  standing 
well  in  the  market. 

No.  50.    Anthracite  Goal. 

(From  Gilberton  Mink,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania.    Described  bv 

George  Otis  Smith.) 

As  will  be  observed  from  an  examination  of  this  specimen,  anthra- 
cite coal  is  black,  but  with  a  bluish  or  brownish  tinge.  Its  luster  is 
adamantine  to  submetallic  and  its  fracture  is  plainly  conchoidal.  It  is 
dense  and  brittle,  and  no  megascopic  structure  can  be  distinguished, 
yet  the  microscope  sometimes  reveals  traces  of  plant  remains.  Anthra- 
cite is  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  all  the  coals,  with  a  hardness  of  2 
to  2.5  and  a  sx>ecific  gravity  of  1.4  to  1.7.  Its  chemical  charaeteristic 
is  the  high  proportion  of  carbon,  which  ranges  from  85  to  92  per  cent 
in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and  is  known  to  reach  even  95  per 
cent  in  the  anthracite  of  Wales.  Because  of  the  decrease  in  volatile 
constituents,  anthracite  ignites  with  more  difiiculty  than  does  bitumin- 
ous coal,  and  burns  with  a  small  bluish  flame  and  no  smoke,  but  afifords 
more  heat,  pound  for  pound,  than  any  other  coal. 

The  locality  from  which  this  anthracite  was  collected  is  in  the  Western 
Middle  Anthracite  Field  of  Pennsylvania.'-^  The  eastern  basin  of  this 
field  is  a  long  and  narrow  spoon-shaped  syncline,  subdivided  by  anti- 
clines into  many  smaller  basins.  Overturned  strata  are  quite  common, 
and  the  coal  beds  of  this  area  are  steeply  inclined,  the  average  dip 
being  not  less  than  35°  to  4()o.  Such  close  folding  has  tended  to  crush 
the  coal,  thus  increasing  the  proportion  of  waste. 

The  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  anthracite  are  such  rh 
seem  due  to  a  greater  degree  of  alteration  than  that  attained  in  the 
other  coals.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  were  diflferences  in 
the  original  vegetal  deposits,  since  beds  of  anthracite  have  been  found 
between  or  even  above  beds  of  bituminous  coal.    However,  these  rela> 


'The  Btratigraphy  of  the  bituminoatt-ooal  fields  im  deHcribed  by  I.  C.  White  ia  BalL  U.  S.  0«ol. 
Survey  Xo.  65. 
'X)««cilbed  ia  tUe  ITIuaI  Kepurt  of  the  l^euiis/lyiM^ia  Qto\.  Survey,  vol  3.  P»rt  X,  Cb*p.  C&XX« 
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tions  are  exceptional,  and  it  is  well  kno^n  that  in  the  same  bed 
bituminous  coal  may  grade  into  anthracite,  and  in  many  cases  this 
change  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of  contact  metamorphism.  Perhaps 
the  best  instances  of  alteration  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  coals  of  the 
Anthracite-Crested  Butte  area  in  Colorado.^  The  noncoking  bitumi- 
nous coals  are  found  in  regions  of  least  metamorphism,  the  coking  coals 
in  the  localities  of  more  advanced  alteration,  and  the  anthracite  only 
in  areas  of  great  regional  metamorphism  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  bodies  of  porphyrite.^ 

If  the  metamorphism  of  coal  beds  is  more  profound,  the  coal  becomes 
graphitic,  as  is  the  case  in  the  anthracite  of  Ehode  Island. 

In  short,  there  is  a  complete  gradation  in  chemical  composition  from 
wood  which  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  carbon  to  graphite,  which  is 
pure  carbon.  Intermediate  members  of  this  series  are  the* peat  and  the 
coals  which  have  already  been  described.  The  group  is  a  natural  one, 
the  members  having  an  origin  essentially  the  same,  but  with  present 
characters  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  subsequent  alteration. 

UNALTERED  IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

No.  57.  Dike. 
(From  Williamsons   Point,  Lancaster   County,  Pennsylvania.     Described 

BY  J.    S.   DiLLER.) 

By  the  activity  of  forces  not  fully  understood,  fissures  (great  and 
small)  are  produced  in  the  rocks  at  and  near  the  earth's  surface  and 
filled  from  below  with  molten  rock  material.  Sucli  rock-filled  fissures 
are  dikes.  They  are  common  in  volcanic  regions,  and  illustrate  one  of 
the  forms  of  connection  between  the  volcanic  efiasions  upon  the  sur- 
face and  the  highly  heated  interior  of  the  earth  in  which  the  lavas 
originate.  They  are  generally  nearly  vertical,  as  in  PI.  XXIV,  break- 
ing through  sedimentary  as  well  as  igneous  rocks,  and  occasionally 
show  a  marked  columnar  structure  perpendicular  to  the  walls  of  the 
dike,  like  that  of  specimen  No.  103.  Specimen  No.  57,  which  includes 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  dike,  shows  the  cross  fractures  distinctly. 
This  jointing  was  determined  by  the  cooling  influence  of  the  adjacent 
rocks. 

Dikes  range  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness  and  from  a  few  rods  to  miles  in  length.  Igneous  rocks  such 
as  iorm  dikes  are  generally  harder  than  the  adjoining  rocks,  so  that 
they  are  able  longer  to  withstand  the  destructive  influence  of  weather- 
ing, and  give  rise  to  ridges  which  may  be  traced  for  miles.  The  same 
dike  may  not  continue  for  many  miles,  but  the  group  to  which  it  belongs 
may  be  more  or  less  continuous  for  long  distances.    In  connection  with 


1  Geologic  Atlae  U.  S.,  folio  9,  Anthraclte-CreHt^d  Butte. 
« Eldridge,  deHcriptive  text  of  folio  9.  ><-^  T 
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the  Triassic  formation  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  they  extend  with  inter- 
ruptions from  Massachusetts  to  North  Carolina. 

The  material  of  large  dikes  cools  more  slowly  than  that  of  small  dikes, 
and  becomes  more  coarsely  crystalline.  Small  dikes,  like  specimen  No. 
57,  are  usually  fine  grained.  Large  dikes  are  in  general  niore  coarsely 
crystalline  in  the  middle  than  upon  the  borders,  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  country  rock  and  are  sometimes  glassy.  A  number 
of  volcanoes  may  be  in  line  on  the  same  fissure,  affording  escape  at 
certain  points  for  the  rising  magma.  In  other  places  the  outflow  upon 
the  surface  appears  to  have  taken  place  all  along  the  fissures  in  shc^ets, 
as  observed  by  Eussell,*  Le  Conte,^  and  others. 

Dikes  may  occur  in  radial  groups  about  a  volcano.  Volcanoes  some- 
times become  f)lugged  up,  and  the  great  pressure  of  the  molten  material 
within  bursts  the  mountain  asunder.  The  fissures  afford  an  escape 
for  the  magma,  and  dikes  are  produced.  This  arrangement  is  well 
marked  in  the  Highwood  and  Crazy  mountains,  as  well  as  other  moun- 
tains in  Montana^  and  about  the  Spanish  Peaks  of  Colorado.'*  Mount 
Etna  affords  an  illustration  of  such  a  group  in  connection  with  an  active 
volcano.  Upon  its  slopes  are  numerous  minor  vents  arranged  in  lines 
radiating  from  the  main  crater. 

Like  joints,  dikes  may  occur  in  parallel  or  intersecting  systems. 
Where  they  intersect,  their  relative  age  can  be  determined;  the  newer 
cut  across  the  older. 

Many  kinds  of  igneous  rocks,  both  plutonic  and  volcanic,  occur  in 
dikes.  Some  forms  are  known  only  in  dikes,  and  for  this  reason  have 
been  placed  in  a  separate  group  by  some  authors.^ 

The  most  common  of  all  dike-forming  rocks  is  probably  diabase,  the 
group  to  which  the  small  dike  illustrated  by  specimen  No.  57  belongs. 

GRANTTE-RHYOLITE  FAMILY. 

No.  58.  Volcanic  Dust  (rhyolitic!). 
(From  Gallatin  Valley,  Gallatin  County,  Montana.     Described  by  J.  P. 

IDDINGS.) 

This  fine  dust  forms  a  deposit  about  20  feet  thick  within  Neocene 
lake  beds  of  the  Gallatin  Valley,  Montana,^  where  it  has  been  studied 
by  A.  C.  Peale.  The  major  part  of  these  lake  be^s  consist  of  volcanic 
dust,"  similar  but  less  pure,  and  presumably  brought  into  the  lake  basins 
by  waters  from  the  neighboring  slopes,  where  it  has  been  deposited  by 
the  wind.    The  purer  material  occurring  in  these  beds  is  considered  to 


>  Bull.  IT.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  108,  pp.  11  and  22. 
«  Am,  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  nerieH,  VoL  VII,  p.  167. 

■Highwood  MoautainH  of  Montana,  by  Walter  H.  Weed  and  Louis  V.  Piraaon:  Ball.  G«ol.  Soc. 
America,  vol.  C,  p.  392.    See,  bIho,  Geologic  Atlaa  V.  S.,  Little  Belt  folio,  by  W,  II.  Weed. 
*  Geologic  Atlaa  U.  S.,  Spaniah  Peaks  folio,  by  R.  C.  Hilla. 

'  *'  Ganggeateine  "  of  RoaenbuBch :  Mikroakopiache  Physiographie  dor  Maaaigcn  Gest(*iue,  1887,  p.  6. 
•Peale,  A.  C. :  Geologic  Atlaa  U.  S., folio  24,  Three  Forka,  Montana,  1896. 
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have  been  deposited  directly  from  the  air.  It  occurs  iu  beds  2  to  5  feet 
thick,  separated  by  thin  calcareous  layers,  the  thickness  of  the  whole 
being  20  feet. 

When  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  minute 
fragments  of  colorless  glass,  whose  angular  shapes  in  some  instances, 
and  thread-like  form  in  others,  together  with  the  presence  of  air  pores, 
which  are  spherical,  elliptical,  and  tubular,  indicate  plainly  that  the 
fragments  are  broken  pumice.  The  size  of  the  fragments  is  very  small, 
the  largest  being  about  0.4"'"*  in  diameter,  the  average  diameter  being 
about  0.2°"". 

A  very  small  percentage  of  the  fragments  are  pieces  of  crystals,  and 
these  appear  to  be  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  pyroxene,  and  possibly 
some  quartz.  But  quartz  and  unstriated  feldspar  may  be  easily  con- 
fused when  in  angular  fragments,  unless  cleavage  is  pronounced.  This 
small  percentage  of  crystals  as  compared  with  glass  may  be  due  to  the 
original  paucity  of  crystals  in  the  magma  exploded  into  dust,  or  it  may 
be  the  result  of  a  partial  separation  of  the  material  during  its  trans- 
portation through  the  air,  by  which  means  the  denser  and  more  compact 
particles  settled  nearer  the  vent  from  which  the  eruption  took  place 
than  the  lighter  and  more  attenuated  ones.  Hence  it  can  not  be 
assumed  that  the  material  found  in  this  dei)osit  necessarily  represents 
the  comi)osition  of  the  lava  before  explosion.  The  glass  itself  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  microlites  and  is  i)erfectly  colorless  in  the  thin  bits 
forming  the  dust. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  dust  is  shown  by  the  following 
analyses : 

Jnalyaes  of  volcanic  dust  and  of  rhyoUte. 


SiOi 

A1,0,... 
Fe,0,... 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

Ni^O  ... 

K,0 

Li./) 

SO, 

Ignition  . 


II. 


Per  emt. '  Per  cent.  I 


08.68 
12. 69 
1.14 
1.17 
trace 
l.U 
1.11 
1.23 
5.58 


74.59 
13.78 
1.23 
1.27 
trace 
1,23 
1.21 
1.34 
6.06 


III, 

Per  cent. 

75.19 

13.77 

.61 

1.37 

trace 

.09 

.68 

3.83 

3.33 

.02 

.29 

.65 


Total [     100.73         100.71 


99.83 


I 


Analysis  II  shows  the  percentage  when  the  loss  upon  ignition  is  left 
out.  This  loss  is  unusually  large  and  indicates  a  highly  hydrated  glass. 
When  compared  with  the  rhyolitic  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
region,  which  is  50  miles  to  the  southeast,  the  volcanic  dust  of  the 
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Gallatin  Valley  is  found  to  be  much  richer  in  K^O  and  poorer  in  Na^O, 
and  to  contain  more  MgO  and  a  little  more  GaO  and  iron  oxide.  Analy- 
sis III,  of  a  rhyolite  from  the  North  Madison  Plateau,  Yellowstone 
Park,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  volcanic  dust  for  comparison. 
It  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  composition  of  most  of  the  rhyolite 
of  the  region.  The  relatively  high  percentage  of  MgO  f^nd  GaO,  and 
the  presence  of  fragments  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene  and  feldspar, 
suggests  that  the  volcanic  dust  may  be  the  glassy  portion  of  a  lava 
having  the  composition  of  a  dacite,  in  which  potash  was  concentrated 
in  the  groundmass  by  the  crystallization  of  the  soda  in  lime-soda  feld- 
spars. Since  this  is  purely  s|>eculative  and  the  actual  history  of  this 
particular  deposit  of  dust  is  unknown,  it  will  be  better  to  refer  it  to  the 
rhyolites  on  the  basis  of  its  high  content  of  silica,  remembering  that 
its  chemical  composition  is  not  normal  when  compared  with  the  great 
bodies  of  rhyolite  that  were  erupted  in  the  region  to  the  southeast,  and 
noting  the  fact  that  it  may  be  related  to  the  explosive  eruptions  of 
andesite  which  also  took  place  in  earlier  Neocene  times  in  the  same 
region. 

For  accounts  of  the  transportation  of  volcanic  dust,  sometimes  to 
distances  of  «500  and  700  miles,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  text-books 
of  Dana,  Geikie,  and  others. 

No.  59.  Khyolitic  Pumiok. 
(From  Mono   Lakk,  Mono    County,  California.     Describkd    by   Waldemak 

LiNDOREN.) 

At  most  volcanic  eruptions  the  efiused  or  ejected  masses  are  partly 
of  a  porous  or  scoriaceous  structure,  due  to  the  expansion  of  gases  and 
vai)ors  contained  in  the  magma.  The  extreme  result  of  such  a  dilation 
of  the  magma  by  expanding  gases  is  a  light,  spongy,  froth-like  sub- 
stance, usually  more  or  less  drawn  out  in  threads  and  sometimes, 
indeed,  forming  fibrous  masses  with  silky  luster.    It  is  called  pumice. 

Pumice  may  be  formed  during  the  eruption  of  any  magma,  and  we 
may  thus  speak  of  rhyolitic  pumice,  of  andesitic  pumice,  etc.  No  doubt, 
on  account  of  the  more  viscous  character  of  the  magma  the  kind  first 
mentioned  is  most  common,  and  such  is  the  rock  here  described. 

The  late  Tertiary  or  Pleistocene  volcanoes  south  of  Mono  Lake,  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  when  active  poured  out  heavy 
masses  of  rhyolitic  glass  or  obsidian. 

Violent  explosions  accompanied  the  eruptions,  and  fine  volcanic  dust, 
together  with  "volcanic  bombs"  of  pumice,  were  scattered  all  over  the 
surrounding  country  for  miles  beyond  the  craters. 

The  pumice  is  light  gray,  usually  somewhat  fibrous  or  silky  on 
account  of  the  long  drawn-out  pores  which  it  contains.  As  a  rule  the 
pieces  will  float  on  water.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  colorless  glass,  perfectly  isotropic,  containing  a  few  large  por- 
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phyritic  crystals  or  phenocrysts  of  plagioclase  with  narrow  striations; 
one  or  two  larger  greenish  pyroxene  grains  were  also  noted.  More 
abundant  are  foils  of  a  brown  biotite,  sometimes  1""»  long.  The  glass 
is  mnch  purer  than  that  of  the  obsidian  from  the  same  locality.  It 
contains  no  or  very  few  trichites,  and  only  a  moderate  quantity  of 
inicrolites.  Among  these,  biotite  foils,  sometimes  hexagonal  and  occa- 
sionally bent  and  twisted,  together  with  minute  feldspar  microlites,  are 
the  most  abundant.  Local  accumulation  of  opacite  grains  and  obscure 
mierolites  are  frequent.  Very  characteristic  is  the  stringy  or  drawn- 
out  structure  of  the  glass,  caused  by  long,  winding,  thread-like  gas 
inclusions. 

The  macroscopic  pores  of  the  pumice  of  course  appear  prominently  in 
the  sections.  They  are  usually  drawn  out  in  an  elongated  shape  par- 
allel to  the  thin,  microscopic  gas  inclusions  in  the  glass,  and  are  some- 
times so  abundant  that  only  a  slender  network  of  glass  remains. 

The  appended  analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville  shows  by  the  high  per- 
centage of  alkali  and  small  amount  of  lime  that  the  rock  belongs  in  the 
group  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  alkali  feldspars,  albite,  and 
orthoclase,  though  probably  a  little  oligoclase  is  also  present  The 
silica  is  rather  low  for  a  rhyolitic  pumice,  and  in  this  respect  the  rock 
approaches  the  trachytes. 

AnalyaU  of  rhyolitic  jfumicefrom  Mono  Ldkej  California. 


No.  GO.  Rhyolitic  Obsidian. 


(From  Mono  Lakr,   Mono  County,  California. 

LiNDGREN.) 


Drscribed  by  Waldbmar 


Just  south  of  Mono  Lake,  in  the  Great  Basin,  and  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  great  fault  scarp  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  there  rises  a  long  row  of 
volcanic  cones  with  a  maximum  height  of  2,700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake.  Probably  in  Pliocene,  and  certainly  in  Pleistocene  times, 
these  craters  were  in  full  activity,  inuring  out  acid  viscous  lavas,  which 
consolidated  as  rhyolite  and  obsidian,  and  scattering  volcanic  bombs, 
lapilli,  and  ashes  all  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  volcanoes  are 
no  longer  active,  but  their  cones  are  still  excellently  preserved*     jl^ 
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The  lava  flows  are  principally  composed  of  a  rbyolitic  obsidian,  which 
is  a  rapidly  cooled  and  consequently  glassy  lava.  The  obsidian,  which 
was  collected  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  ridges,  is  of  deep-black  color, 
has  a  glassy  luster,  and  beautiful  conchoidal  fracture;  in  thin  frag- 
ments it  is  translucent  with  a  grayish  or  smoky  color. 

Under  the  microscope  the  principal  constituent  is  a  colorless,  isotropic 
glass,  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  minute  inclusions  and  crystals,  very 
frequently  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  rock  a  banded  or  fluidal  appear- 
ance. Once  an  inclusion  of  a  glassy  andesitic  rock  with  feldspar  and 
augite  microlites  was  noted,  showing  that  on  its  way  up  the  magma 
broke  through  more  basic  eruptives.  Although  there  are  no  large 
phenocrysts,  the  glass  abounds  with  minute  crystals  and  inclusions,  to 
a  degree  not  to  be  suspected  by  the  appearance  of  the  rock. 

While  the  mineralogical  character  of  some  of  these  may  be  distinctly 
recognized,  others  are  so  small  and  obscure  that  we  can  only  infer  from 
their  form  that  they  possess  the  physical  characteristics  of  crystals. 
These  are  designated  microlitic  forms. 

Among  the  crystals  which  may  be  identified  we  note  biotite,  a  few 
distinct  augite  prisms,  small  magnetite  grains,  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed, and  minute  colorless  prisms,  with  feeble  refraction,  which 
almost  certainly  are  feldspars. 

The  most  abundant  mineral  is  brown  biotite  in  long-drawn  foils  with 
a  maximum  length  of  0.066™",  although  generally  much  smaller. 
Sometimes  these  biotite  foils  are  bent  or  broken.  Further  we  note  a 
tew  yellowish-green,  strongly  refracting  grains  of.  augite,  and  some 
colorless  rounded  masses  (maximum  diameter  0.1'""')  of  a  strongly- 
refracting  doubtful  substance.  Between  crossed  nicols  these  latter 
show  undulous  extinction  and  gray  colors  of  interference.  Besides 
these  the  glass  swarms  with  microlites,  which  are  usually  of  slender 
prismatic  forms  and  act  on  the  x>olarized  light,  but  which  can  not  be 
positively  identified. 

Most  prominent,  however,  are  other  microlitic  forms  which  are  design* 
nated  as  trichites.  They  are  defined  as  capillary  crystals  of  exceed- 
ingly small  thickness  compared  with  their  length.  They  are  nearly 
always  bent,  broken,  or  curved  in  complicated  forms.  The  trichites 
have  a  great  tendency  to  combine  in  groups,  radiating  spider-like  from 
a  common  center,  usually  a  small  grain  of  magnetite.  On  account  of 
their  minute  thickness,  rounded  form,  and  the  total  reflection  caused 
thereby,  they  usually  appear  opaque,  but  occasionally  larger  ones  may 
be  found  which  transmit  the  light  with  a  dark-brown  color.  Sometimes 
the  trichites  appear  isolated,  as  curved  or  straight  hairs  with  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  0.  IS""*,  and  it  seems,  indeed,  as  if  there  were  a  transi- 
tion between  the  recognizable  narrow  biotite  foils  and  the  trichites, 
although  such  a  connection  has  not  been  conclusively  proved.  At  any 
rate,  the  trichites  seem  to  be  composed  of  some  silicate  rich  in  iron. 

Besides  these  microlitic  forms  the  glass  contains  a  great  many  gas 
inclusions,  generally  more  or  less  drawn  out  in  one  direction. 
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The  structure  and  microscopic  appearance  of  the  obsidian  containing 
all  tbese  minute  forms  are  by  no  means  constant  and  similar  through- 
out the  mass.  The  principal  cause  of  this  is  the  microfluidal  structure 
prevailing  in  the  rock  and  showing  that  the  magma  has  been  in  motion 
after  the  separation  of  the  crystals  and  the  microlitic  forms.  Most 
slides  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  banded  appearance.  In  some  bands 
biotite  crystals  abound,  in  parallel  arrangnient;  in  others,  trichites  pre- 
don:inate;  in  still  other  streaks,  minnte  fehhspar  crystals  may  prevail. 
The  bands  are  often  curved  in  a  complex  way. 

Sometimes  the  glass  may  be  comparatively  free  from  microlitic  forms, 
while  in  other  places  they  accumulate  in  dense  masses. 

A  faint  double  refraction  of  the  glass  is  often  noticed;  in  most  cases, 
however,  this  is  due  to  extremely  small  microlites,  discernible  with  diflB- 
culty  even  with  strong  objectives,  but  in  a  few  places  it  really  appears 
as  if  the  glass  itself  were  faintly  double  refracting. 

The  appended  analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville  shows  that  the  rock  has 
the  composition  of  jf  typical  rhyolite,  indicated  by  the  high  percentage 
of  silica,  small  amount  of  lime,  and  relatively  large  quantities  of  soda 
and  x>otassa. 

AnalyBit  of  rhyolitiG  obsidian  from  Mono  Lake,  California, 


Per  rent.  I 


Loss 0.41 

SiO, 75.78 

Al,()3 12.39 

Fe,0, 0.22 

FeO 1.25 

CaO '  0.81 

MgO 0.31 

K,0 4.64 

Na,0 4.00 


Total 99.81 

No.  (U.  Rhyolitio  Perlite. 
(From  Ykllowstoxe  National  Park.    Drsckibed  by  .1.  P.  Iddings.) 

A  dark-gray  rhyolite  glass  forms  a  cliff  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fire- 
hole  River,  opposite  Excelsior  geyser  and  the  Midway  geyser  basin. 
It  is  part  of  the  great  body  of  rhyolite  which,  as  a  surficial  flow  of  lava, 
constitutes  the  plateau  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  rock  varies  in  character  in  bands,  which  are  alternately  glassy 
and  lithoidal.  The  glassy  portions  are  distinctly  perlitic,  and  also 
finely  porous  and  vesicular,  the  cavities  containing  minute  whiter  pellets 
of  tridymite.  In  places  the  centers  of  perlitic  shells  are  black  glass, 
the  surrounding  thin  shells  being  light  gray.  This  is  a  common  feature 
of  i)erlites  in  many  localities  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  The  less  glassy 
or  lithoidal  layers  lack  the  vitreous  luster,  and  are  dull  grajr^  thev  are 
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also  porous,  the  vesicles  or  cavities  in  the  rock  being  unequally  dis- 
tributed in  diflfereut  layers.  The  banding  produced  by  the  variously 
constituted  layers  of  the  rock,  which  express  what  is  called  the  flow- 
structure,  becomes  more  apparent  in  large  masses  of  rock.  The  whole 
is  filled  with  small  phenocrysts  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  In  some  parts 
of  the  rock  there  are  small  spherulites. 

In  thin  sections  the  microscopic  character  of  the  rock  is  quite  varied. 
The  groundmass  consists,  in  places,  of  colorless  glass,  with  numerous 
trichites  and  microlites  with  marked  fluidal  arrangement.  Such  places 
exhibit  perlitic  cracks.  Through  this  glass  are  scattered  spherulites 
that  appear  brown  in  transmitted  light  and  show  the  optical  character- 
istics of  those  in  the  lithoidite  from  Obsidian  Cliff.  They  are  close 
together  in  the  lithoidal  portion  of  the  rock  and  have  attained  various 
degrees  of  crystallization.  Occasionally  they  have  formed  around  the 
phenocrysts  as  a  spherulitic  border.  Their  microstructure,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  clusters  of  tridymite,  is  the  same  ai^  in  the  lithoidite  of 
Obsidian  Cliff,  and  needs  no  special  description.  The  phenocrysts  are 
quartz,  sanidine,  plagioclase,  and  augite,  with  smaller  crystals  of  mag- 
netite. Quartz  occurs  in  idiomorphic  crystals,  whose  sections  are 
those  of  double  hexagonal  pyramids 5  some  are  rounded.  They  fre- 
quently carry  a  number  of  brown  glass  inclusions  in  negative  crystal 
cavities,  and  less  frequently  bays  of  groundmass. 

Sanidine  forms  idiomorphic  crystals,  which  sometimes  have  rounded 
comers.  These  crystals  often  carry  numerous  inclusions  of  ground- 
mass,  and  also  of  colorless  glass.  Sanidine  in  some  instances  surrounds 
plagioclase  more  or  less  completely,  the  two  feldspars  having  parallel 
orientation. 

The  plagioclase  exhibits  polysynthetic  twinning,  in  thin  lamellee  with 
low  extinction  angles  in  symmetrical  sections.  It  is  probably  oligo- 
clase.  Frequently  it  is  crowded  with  inclusions  of  groundmass  and 
glass,  so  as  to  be  fairly  honeycombed.  Augite  occurs  in  comparatively 
large  phenocrysts,  but  in  small  amount.  It  is  light  green  and  fre- 
quently incloses  magnetite  and  glass.  Magnetite  forms  crystals  and 
grains  of  considerable  size,  0.4™™  in  diameter.  With  it  are  generally 
associated  colorless  crystals  of  zircon  and  some  of  apatite.  On  the 
edges  or  walls  of  cavities  and  in  places  where  tridymite  and  sanidine 
have  crystallized  in  microscopic  crystals  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
brown  biotite  in  six-sided  plates.* 

The  chemical  composition  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis,  made 
by  H.  N.  Stokes  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 


'For  fuller  description  of  the  rhyolites  of  the  YellowBtone  National  Park  see  the  forthcoming  mono- 
graph on  that  region :  Mon.  U.  S.  UooL  Survey,  Vol.  XXXII. 
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!  Per  con  t. 


SiO, 73.84 


A1,0, 

FeA 

FeO 

MnO 

CftO 

MgO 

I    K^ 

Na,0 

Ignition  .. 

ToUl  . 


12.47 


trace 
1.08 
.25 
5.38 
2.88 
2.76 


99.88 


No.  62.   LiTHOIDlTE. 
(Fbom  Obsidian  Cliff,  Ykixowstonb  National  Park.     Described  by  J.  P. 

IDDINGS.) 

The  lithoidite  in  this  series  of  rocks  was  collected  from  the  northern 
end  of  Obsidian  Clifif  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  represents 
the  laminated  and  more  or  less  crystalline  portion  of  a  great  flow  of 
rhyolitic  glass  which  forms  the  picturesque  cliflf  of  obsidian,  well  known 
to  the  tourist  by  its  glossy  black  columns  that  rise  high  above  the  road. 

The  jet-black  obsidian  is  filled  with  spherulites  and  litliophysii?,  which 
are  scattered  through  it  in  layers.  In  places  the  spherulites  are  minute 
and  crowded  together,  so  as  to  form  light-gray  layers  having  a  stony  or 
lithoidal  appearance.  As  these  lithoidal  bands  become  more  numerous 
the  rock  is  composed  of  alternating  layers  of  black  glass  and  gray  lith- 
oidal ones.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  cliff  the  lower  x)ortion  of  the 
whole  mass  is  lithoidal,  as  in  the  specimen. 

The  composition  and  structure  of  the  sphenalites  and  lithophysse  and 
the  character  and  probable  origin  of  the  lamination  of  the  lithoidite 
have  been  described  in  detail  by  the  writer  in  an  article  on  Obsidian 
Gliff,'  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

This  lithoidite  [loc.  cit.,  p.  2&f]  is  a  light  parplish-gray  rock  which  shows,  on 
croes-fractores,  delicate  bands  of  light  and  dark  colored  layers.  The  former  are 
crystaUine,  with  small  cavities  scattered  along  them,  which  form  planes  of  weak- 
ness and  permit  the  rock  to  split  into  thin  plates,  often  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.    The  dark  layers  are  microsphemlitic  and  dense  [and  are  sometimes 

glassy] The  lithoidal  rock  is  as  |'ull  of  spherulitic  forms  as  the  obsidian, 

bat  it  appears  more  porous  and  contains  a  multitude  of  hollow  spherules  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  beauty.  An  idea  of  their  great  abundance  is  given  by  PI.  XIII, 
fig.  2  [Pl.  XXV  of  this  bulletin,  p.  154],  which  was  drawn  fVom  a  slab  of  lithoidite 
and  is  the  natural  size.  Most  of  them  are  hemispherical  and  consist  of  a  group  of 
concentric  shells  which  curve  one  over  another  like  the  petals  of  a  rose.    The  shal- 

1  J.  P.  IddingH,  Obsidian  Cliff,  Yellowstone  National  Park:  Seventh  Ann.  Bept.  V.  S.  Geol.  Surrey, 
1B88.I  ▲  pftrt  of  this  paper  was  previouBly  pnbliahcd  under  tlie  title,  The  nature  and  ori^n  of  litho- 
^hyatd  sod  the  lamination  of  aoid  lavaa :  Am.  Jour.  SoL,  Jan.,  1887, 3d  aeriae,  VoL  XSXITT,  pm  3<M5. 
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lower  ones  present  small,  rose-like  centers  snrronnded  by  thin,  circular  shells.  The 
disks  are  sometimes  oval  and  sometimes  composed  of  several  sets  of  shells  which 
have  started  from  centers  near  together  and  developed  in  sectors,  giving  a  scallopinl 
form  to  the  curves.  Others  are  eccentric  or  send  out  long,  curving  arms,  cross-walled 
like  a  chambered  ammonite. 

The  partition  walls  are  generally  very  thin  and  often  close  together,  in  one  Instance 
50  occurring  within  a  radius  of  2  inches.  They  are  very  fragile  and  crumble  under 
the  touchy  being  iuade  up  of  small  and  slightly  adhering  crystals  with  brilliant, 
glistening  faces. 

The  minerals  occutring  in  the  lithophysse  and  hollow  spherulites  and 
other  cavities  in  the  lithoidite  are  quartz,  tridymite,  sanidine,  fayalite, 
and  magnetite,  the  detaileil  descriptions  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
the  paper  referred  to  and  in  a  more  recent  one  in  which  the  quartz  is 
especially  described.' 

The  microscopical  character  of  this  lithoidal  rhyolite  is  extremely 
varied,  and  exemplifies  the  structure  or  phases  of  crystallization  com- 
mon to  many  rhyolitic  lavas  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  paper  on  spherulitic  crystallisation'*  from 
which  the  following  description  has  been  taken : 

In  thin  sections  the  rock  is  irregularly  banded  or  mottled  according  as  the  sec- 
tions have  been  ground  across  or  parallel  to  the  layers  of  lamination.  The  most 
crystalline  parts  are  colorless,  the  dark-gray  portions  are  mottled  with  minute  spots, 
and  with  a  low  magnifying  power  these  dark  portions  are  seen  to  be  minutely  spher- 
ulitic, exhibiting  characteristic  black  crosses.  The  transparent  parts  are  quite 
crystalline  aggregations  of  tridymite  or  quartz  and  feldspar,  often  with  numerous 
irregular  cavities  between  the  crystals.  Occasionally  these  places  contain  irregular 
grains  of  fayalite,  and  still  more  rarely  brown  mica,  besides  scattered  spherulites, 
which  also  border  these  more  crystalline  portions. 

The  thiu  sections  show  a  few  of  the  larger  spherulites  which  are  porous,  and  in 
some  places  branching,  arborescent  or  feather-like  growths  of  feldspar — in  fact,  all 
of  the  modifications  of  spherulitic  crystallization  described  in  the  paper  on  Obsidian 
Cliff. 

Studied  with  higher  magnifying  power,  it  is  seen  that  the  finely  spherulitic  por- 
tions are  crowded  with  trichites,  which  are  more  perfect  as  the  spherulitic  structure 
is  more  minute,  but  which  lose  their  form  and  uniformly  fluidal  arrangement  when 
the  spherulites  are  more  developed,  sometimes  being  crowded  out  toward  the  margin 
of  the  spherulites  and  aggregated  in  opaque  lines  between  the  spherulite  indi- 
viduals. The  finely  spherulitic  parts  of  the  rock  section  also  exhibit  an  extremely 
minute  granulation  by  transmitted  light  and  appear  brown;  but  by  incident  light 
this  granulated  portion  is  white,  evidently  in  cotisequence  of  the  reflection  of  the 
light  from  innumerable  small  surfaces  or  cracks.  lu  the  small  spherulit-es  that  lie 
isolated  in  and  also  bordering  on  the  more  crystalline  portions  of  the  rock  the  cen- 
ters of  the  spherulites  are  granulate<l  and  brown  while  the  margins  are  often  color- 
less and  transparent.  In  some  cases  the  centers  of  the  spherulites  are  colorless,  and 
the  brown  color  is  confined  to  an  outer  zone.  In  such  spherulites  the  fibers  of  the 
outer  zone  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  central  portion,  showing  a  lower 
degree  of  crystallization. 

These  small  spherulites  when  investigated  with  the  quartz  plate  prove  to  be  opti- 
cally negative — that  is,  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity,  a,  lies  approximately  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  radial  fibers.     This  is  also  true  of  the  most  minute  colorless 

I  J.  P.  IddhigB  and  S.  L.  Pcnfleld,  The  minerals  in  hollow  nphomlitea  of  rhrolite  from  Glade  Creek. 
"Wyoming :  Am.  Jour.  S(!i.,  .Tnly,  1891, 3d  fieriea.  Vol.  XLII,  pp.  39-46. 

»  J.  P.  Iddings,  Spherulitic  crvstallization:  Bull.  Philoa.  Soo.  Wnshington,  VoirXL  Mftlvte  ***^ 
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Hphenilitea  which  occnr  in  the  glass  of  the  obsidian,  and  are  represented  by  fig.  1, 
PI.  VII  [fig.  1,  PL  XXVI  of  this  bulletin,  p.  156].  In  the  lithoidite  the  spherulites 
have  formed  in  Joxtaposltiou,  so  that  they  adjoin  one  another  with  more  or  less 
polygonal  boundaries.  Occasionally  there  is  a  small  space  between  several  spheru- 
lites  where  the  magma  has  crystallized  differently.  These  spaces  may  attain  a  con- 
siderable size,  relatively,  or  may  constitute  layers  of  the  rock.  The  spherulites 
bordering  such  spaces  frequently  continue  their  crystallization  a  short  distance  into 
them,  and  exhibit  distinct  prismatic  rays  that  project  beyond  the  apparent  periphery 
of  the  spherule,  and  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  cogwheel.  Sometimes  the  projecting 
rays  assume  a  comparatively  great  size.  These  forms  are  illustrated  by  figs.  3  and 
5,  PL  VII  [PL  XXVI  of  this  bulletin,  p.  156].  In  such  cases  the  mineral  character  of 
the  rays  is  clearly  determinable.  The  projecting  rays  are  prisms  with  parallel  sides 
and  crystallographic  terminations.  They  extend  with  uniform  optical  orientation 
toward  the  center  of  the  spherulite.  They  exhibit  in  a  few  instances  distinct 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  prism.  The  angle  of  extinction  ranges  from 
0^  to  1(P  or  12^,  being  usually'  low.  The  prisms  are  invariably  optically  negative, 
and  are  therefore  orthoclase  crystals  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  clino  axis. 
The  high  limit  of  the  extinction  angles,  as  well  as  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
rock  and  the  spherulites,  since  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  species  of  feldspar,  indicates  that  the  orthoclase  is  rich  in  soda,  the  molecular 
ratio  of  the  potash  to  soda  in  the  rock  being  1  to  1. 

There  is  a  diH^rence  between  the  end  of  the  projecting  prisms  of  feldspar  and  the 
part  of  the  ray  within  the  spherulite.  The  former  is  transparent  and  clear,  without 
inclnsions;  the  part  within  the  spherulite  proper  is  clouded  and  granulated,  as 
already  stated.  In  some  instances  the  granulation  assumes  a  more  definite  charac- 
ter and  has  a  radiating  feather-like  stracture,  which  at  once  suggests  the  grano- 
phyric  arrangement  of  quartz  in  feldspar.  This  is  unquestionably  its  true  character, 
although  the  quartz  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  optical  behavior  of  the  feldspar 
rays. 

An  examination  of  the  microscopic  granophyre  groups  of  feldspar  and  quartz  which 
occur  in  the  same  thin  sections,  and  which  have  been  described  in  the  article  on 
Obsidian  Cliff  (p.  274),  shows  the  same  optical  characters  and  feather-like  structure. 
Such  an  intergrowth  is  represented  in  fig.  2,  PL  VII  [PL  XXVI  of  this  bulletin.] 
It  is  made  up  of  feldspar  crystals,  which  cross  one  another  at  a  common  point,  or 
which  radiate  from  a  common  center.  These  feldspars  invariably  have  the  axis  of 
greatest  elasticity,  a,  approximately  parallel  to  the  direction  of  radiation.  They 
have  the  same  crystallographic  orientation  as  the  feldspar  rajs  of  the  spherulites. 
The  intergrown  qnartz  does  not  alter  perceptibly  the  optical  orientation;  therefore 
it  must  be  either  so  oriented  as  to  have  its  axis  of  greatest  elasticity  more  or  less 
coincident  with  that  of  the  feldspar,  or  it  is  not  present  in  sufficient  amount  to 
influence  the  interference  phenomena  appreciably.  The  latter  is  most  probablj'-  the 
case,  for  in  a  large  granophyric  group  with  the  same  structure,  which  was  studied 
for  comparison,  it  was  observed  that  the  quartz,  though  appearing  to  be  present  in 
considerable  amount,  was  not  sufficient  to  change  the  character  of  the  double  refrac- 
tion of  the  feldspar,  which  was  the  predominant  mineral.  It  modified  it,  however, 
to  a  variable  extent;  and  in  places  where  quartz  was  more  abundant  its  optical  char- 
acter was  predominant. 

The  small  spherulites  of  this  rock  are  unquestionably  composed  of  orthoclase 
prisms  or  needles  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  clinoaxis,  which  radiate  from  a 
center  and  are  intergrown  with  quartz,  after  the  manner  of  granophyre  or  micro- 
pegmatite;  and  it  is  this  microscopic  intergrowth  which  gives  them  the  granulated 
or  feather-like  structure. 

In  the  case  of  the  spherulites  with  projecting  rays  of  pure  feldspar,  it  is  evident 
that  the  free  silica  ceased  to  crystallize  as  qnartz  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
orthoclase  and  allowed  the  latter  to  continue  alone  and  project  into  a  highly  siliceous 
residual  paste,  which  finally  crystallized  as  tridymite  in  most  instancesi(]^QQQ|^ 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXVI. 

SECTIONS   OF  SPHERULITES. 

Fio.  1.  ColorleBB  microscopic  spheruJite,  showing  irregular  d*rk  cross  between 
crossed  uiools,  enlarged  153  diameters. 

FiCf.  2.  Simple  form  of  granophyre  group  of  quartz  and  feldspar  between  crossed 
nicols,  enlarged  235  diameters. 

Fio.  3.  Microscopic  spliernlite  with  projecting  rays  of  orthoclase,  enlarged  120 
diameters. 

Fig.  4.  Like  fig.  3,  with  crescent-shaped  area  of  pure  feldspar  substance,  enlarged 
ISO  diameters. 

Fig.  5.  The  same  as  fig.  3,  enlarged  120  diameters. 

Fig.  6.  Portion  of  large  spherulite,  showing  different  forms  of  feldspar  needles. 

Fig.  7.  Branching  group  of  orthoclase  needles  occurring  in  the  outer  portion  of 
the  sphemlite  of  fig.  6. 
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In  certain  oases  the  zone  of  oloar  feldspar  does  not  occur  on  the  margin  of  the 
sphemlite,  but  forms  a  crescent-shaped  transparent  belt  within  it^  as  shown  in  fig.  4, 
PI.  VII  [PI.  XXVI  of  this  bulletin].  In  ordinary  light  this  belt  appears  to  be  a  gap- 
ing, circular  crack,  though  its  definition  is  lost  at  one  end.  Between  crossed  nicols  it 
is  found  to  consist  of  pure  feldspar,  oriented  in  accord  with  the  radiating  prisms,  and 
producing  no  disturbance  of  the  dark  cross  which  passes  regularly  through  it.  At 
the  lower  end,  fig.  4,  it  is  seen  to  be  part  of  the  same  crystallization  as  the  purer  feld- 
spar rays  of  that  part  of  the  sphemlite ;  and  in  the  upper  part  it  differs  from  the  rest 
of  the  sphemlite  simply  by  being  free  from  the  granulated  or  micropegmatitic  struc- 
ture. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  original  crystallization  of  the 
sphemlite,  and  that  ft'om  some  cause  the  free  silica  ceased  to  crystallize  for  a  short 
space  and  then  continued  as  in  other  portions  of  the  sphemlite.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  observation  that  the  micropegmatitic  structure  and  the  other  phases  of 
crystallization  in  this  part  of  the  rock  are  irregularly  scattered  in  patches,  so  that 
ac^joining  parts  of  adjacent  spherulites  are  micropegmatitic,  while  other  portions  of 
them  are  free  from  this  structure.  Such  crescent-shaped  spaces  in  the  spherulites  of 
this  rock  have  undoubtedly  been  produced  at  the  time  of  the  crystallization  of  the 
feldspar  rays,  by  conditions  which  affected  the  quantity  or  distribution  of  the  free 
silica^or  of  the  mineralizing  agencies  engaged  in  its  crystallization. 

I'll  parts  of  the  rock  the  small  feathery  spherulites  bordering  an  area  of  tridymite 
do  not  terminate  in  well-defined  feldspar  prisms,  but  pass  out  into  irregularly  shaped 
feldspars  and  send  out  acicular  rays  of  extreme  delicacy.  These  transparent  needles 
also  lie  in  various  directions  in  the  tridymite  area.  They  have  apparently  the  same 
double  refraction  as  orthoclase,  and  have  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity,  ai  parallel 
to  their  length.  A  transverse  parting  is  slightly  developed.  Their  mineralogical 
character  can  not  be  made  out  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  from  the  smallest 
needles,  but  they  can  be  traced  to  stouter  ones  which  are  undoubtedly  orthoclase; 
so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  question  that  the  delicate  acicular  rays  of  these 
spherulites  are  needles  of  orthoclase  elongated  parallel  to  the  cUnoaxis.  They  are 
tlien  the  same  as  the  stouter  prismatic  rays,  but  have  probably  developed  an  acicular 
form  because  of  some  slight  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  crystallized. 

The  spaces  between  the  spherulites  already  mentioned  are  in  most  instances  occu- 
pied by  tridymite  in  comparatively  large  crystals,  often  twinned  and  carrying 
numerous  gas  cavities.  These  patches  may  be  completely  filled  with  tridymite  or 
may  be  but  partially  filled,  there  being  open  spaces  between  the  crystals  which 
cross  one  another  in  all  directions,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  tridymite  may  simply 
coat  the  walls  of  a  hollow  cavity.  In  must  instances  the  area  is  completely  occu- 
pied, when  the  free  silica  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  quartz.  There  are  always  other 
minerals  present  in  >  <\riable  amounts,  including  orthoclase  and  magnetite,  with  less 
regularly  tourmaline,  -nica,  and  fayalite.  The  fayalite  occurs  in  relatively  large 
irregular  individuals,  with  an  opaque  border,  which  at  times  entirely  replaces  the 
original  mineral. 

The  tourmaline  and  mica  occur  in  minute  crystals  about  0.025  "^™  long  and  0.01  ™™ 
thick.  They  are  abundant  in  places  and  lie  scattered  through  the  tridymite  or 
quartz,  and  also  in  the  margin  of  the  bordering  spherulites.  They  occur  sometimes 
together,  but  usually  one  is  present  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  tourmaline 
is  recognized  by  its  decided  pleochroism,  the  strong  absorption  being  across  the 
prisms,  O  >  E.  Its  color  is  brownish-green;  colorless  parallel  to  £.  The  double 
refraction  is  strong  and  negative.  Transverse  sections  exhibit  a  uniaxial  cross,  and 
are  bounded  by  six  sides,  alternately  three  short  and  three  long.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  tridymite  coating  the  walls  of  the  hollow  cavities  in  some  cases. 

The  mica  is  green  and  also  yellowish  brown  to  reddish.  It  forms  stout  tablets 
with  six  sides,  and  exhibits  strong  absorption,  from  colorless  to  almost  opaque, 
which  is  of  course  in  the  opposite  direction  from  tbut  of  the  tourmaline,  the  axes 
of  elasticity  also  in  the  long  and  narrow  sections  being  reversed  in  the  two  minerals. 
The  dark-green  mica  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  tourmaline.  ><-^  t 
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The  tourmaline  and  mica  are  idiomorphic  and  must  have  crystallized  Jnst  before 
the  outer  portion  of  the  small  spherulites  and  the  tridymite  and  quartz  in  which 
they  lie.  They  are  confined  to  the  region  of  these  intersphernlitic  spaces,  and  are 
not  found  scattered  indiscriminately  through  the  compactly  spherulitic  portion  of 
the  rock.  Their  period  of  crystallization  is  therefore  later  than  that  in  which  the 
small  spherulites  began  to  crystallize  and  earlier  than  the  final  crystallization  of 
the  residual  magma  or  paste.  Their  separation  from  the  magma  was  preceded  by 
that  of  quartz  and  orthoclase,  and  was  also  followed  by  the  same.  Their  crystalli- 
zation in  such  a  siliceous  lava  is  abnormal,  for  they  are  locally  abundant  in  very 
small  spaces  within  the  body  of  the  rook,  and  not  along  a  contact  face  of  it.  The 
crystiillization  of  the  tourmaline  at  least  involves  the  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  boron  and  fluorine  within  the  magma  before  its  final  solidification ;  but  they 
were  probably  present  in  extremely  small  amounts  and  only  locally. 

Wliile  the  occurrence  of  the  tourmaline,  like  that  of  the  fayalite,  may  be  referred 
to  the  category  of  ''  fumarole  action,"  still  this  is  only  correct  when  the  term  is  so 
defined  as  to  include  any  mineralizing  influence  which  heated  vapors  may  have  upou 
crystallization.  It  would  thus  include  their  primary  action  within  fused  magmas,  oh 
well  as  their  secondary  action  on  solidified  ones.  The  ofl*ect  of  heated  vapors  which 
permeate  the  rocks  in  many  places  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  distinctly  a 
destructive  or  metamorphosing  process;  and  all  such  fumarole  action  is  plainly 
secondary  in  the  sense  that  it  effects  changes  in  the  crystalline  character  of  rocks 
already  solidified.  It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
to  use  some  other  terms  for  the  primary  mineralizing  influence  of  absorbed  vapors 
upon  the  crystallization  of  molten  magmas. 

The  second  kind  of  spherulites  occurring  in  this  rock,  which  were  described  in 
the  paper  on  Obsidian  Clilf  under  the  head  of  poroM  sphei-uliics  (p.  278),  are  distin- 
guished by  being  composed  of  more  or  less  distinct  rays  of  feldspar,  which  are  gen- 
erally branched,  and  a  cementing  material  of  tridymite,  with  numerous  hollow 
spaces  or  gas  cavities.  The  branching  feldspars  may  also  lie  in  an  isotropic  base, 
which  appears  to  be  glass.  The  arborescent  feldspar  growth  may  form  a  complete 
sphere  or  only  a  plume-shaped  growth,  or  it  may  even  resemble  the  stem  and 
branches  of  a  shrub.  The  optical  investigation  of  these  feldspar  rays  shows  them 
in  some  cases  to  consist  of  many  small  stout  prisms  of  feldspar  grown  together  with 
their  longer  axes  parallel  and  forming  long  crooked  rods  in  the  direction  of  this 
axis. 

In  thin  section  these  rods  or  rays  are  partly  positive  and  partly  negative— that  is, 
the  axis  of  elasticity,  which  is  approximately  parallel  to  their  length,  is  sometimes 
less  and  sometimes  greater  than  that  at  right  angles  to  this  direction.  The  prisms 
have  a  small  extinction  angle  of  variable  size,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  negative 
rays  exhibit  less  double  refraction  than  the  positive  ones  and  have  a  lower  extinc- 
tion angle.  From  thovse  characters  it  is  evident  that  the  rays  are  prisms  of  ortho- 
clase elongated  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  o,  and  that  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is 
normal  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  In  spherulites  of  this  sort  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive rays  are  generally  uniformly  mixed  throughout  the  whole.  Such  a  spherulite 
sometimes  has  an  outer  zone  or  border  of  compact,  finely  fibrous  structure,  which  is 
negative  and  is  the  same  growth  as  the  small  granophyric  spherulites.  Tridymite 
is  scattered  through  these  spherulites,  besides  small  grains  of  magnetite,  and  some- 
times a  few  grains  of  fayalite  and  a  little  mica. 

In  other  cases  the  branching  rays  are  all  positive.  This  indicates  that  the  feld- 
spar prisms  have  the  same  development — that  is,  parallel  to  the  axis  c — but  that  the 
plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  in  the  plane  of  symmetry,  which  is  frequently  observed  to 
be  the  case  in  prisms  of  orthoclase  which  have  crystallized  independently  in  the 
tridymite  in  other  parts  of  the  rock. 

The  distinctly  arborescent  growths  of  feldspar  in  which  the  long  slender  rays 
branch  off  from  a  stouter  stalk  is  shown  in  the  figur«>  on  PI.  VIII  [PI.  XXVII  of  this 
bulletin].    The  prisms  become  thinner  and  more  crowded  together  as  they  grow 
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oatward,  and  terminate  in  broad  fronds  like  leaveu.  The  stems  are  nsually  twinned 
throughout  their  length,  as  are  also  the  fronds,  which  are  sometimes  found  as 
isolated  growths.  These  are  twinned  in  the  same  manner,  the  composition  plane 
dividing  the  crystal  in  two  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  These  twinned  prisms  of 
orthoclase  are  always  negative,  and  the  inclination  to  the  twinning  plane  of  the  axis 
of  greatest  elasticity  is  about  7^  or  8^.  These  characteristics  could  only  be  found  in 
orthoclase  prisms  elongated  parallel  to  the  clinoaxis  a,  and  twinned  according  to 
the  Manebach  law,  which  is  the  orientation  already  given  for  this  form  of  feldspar 
in  the  article  on  Obsidian  Cliff  (p.  278). 

In  the  large  porous  sphemlites  several  forms  of  feldspar  growths  occur  together. 
In  one  instance  the  center  con8ist«  of  an  aggregation  of  partial  sphemlites  of  small 
size  and  positive  character.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  cloudy  material, 
but  slightly  doubly  refracting,  and  with  a  positive  character.  Outside  of  this  zone 
the  porous  portion  of  the  spherulite  beginn.  It  is  made  up  of  nearly  straight  radi- 
ating fibers  of  feldspar^  with  weak  double  refraction,  which  are  all  positive.  From 
points  at  various  distances  from  the  center  of  the  whole  spherulite,  within  these 
positive  fibers,  there  start  stouter  fibers  of  feldspar  with  stronger  double  refraction 
and  negative  character.  These  branch  out  into  radiating  bunches,  which  unite  to 
form  the  outer  zone  of  the  spherulite,  where  the  fibers  are.partly  negative  and  partly 
positive.  In  this  outer  zone  it  is  observed,  on  closer  inspection,  that  the  negative 
feldspars  form  stems  from  which  thinner  positive  feldspar  fibers  branch  like  the 
needles  of  a  pine  twig.  These  needles  curve  to  a  position  parallel  to  the  stem  and 
to  the  radii  of  the  sphere.  All  of  the  porous  portion  of  the  spherulite  is  thickly 
spotted  with  pellets  of  tridymite.  The  structure  is  very  crudely  represented  by 
tigs.  6  and  7  of  PI.  VII  [PI.  XXVI  of  this  bulletin],  the  actual  structure  being 
extremely  complex,  formed  as  it  is  by  innumerable  delicate  crystals.  The  first  porous 
zone  of  weakly  refracting  rays  of  feldspar,  all  of  which  are  positive,  must  be  com- 
posed of  prisms  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  c,  with  the  plane  of 
the  optic  axes  in  the  plane  of  symmetry.  The  branching  groups  of  strongly  refract- 
ing feldspars,  which  are  all  negative,  must  be  prisms  parallel  to  the  clinoaxis  a; 
they  are  twinned  according  to  the  Manebach  law.  In  the  outer  zone  these  latter 
prisms  send  out  thinner  ones  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  c,  which  are  posi- 
tive. These  thinner  needles  branch  forward  from  both  sides  of  the  twinned  stem ; 
f'onse<iuently  the  crystallization  of  the  twinned  prism  must  have  advanced  out  from 
the  angle  2  /?  made  by  the  c  axes  of  the  twinned  halves  of  the  crystal. 

The  synchronous  growth  of  crystals  of  the  same  mineral  with  two  distinct  habits 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  crystallographic  branching  as  distinguished  from  that 
due  to  the  splitting  or  cracking  of  microlites.^  Its  occurrence  in  this  rock  indicates 
how  slight  maybe  the  difference  in  tbe  conditions  under  which  either  form  of  crystal 
is  induced.  This  accords  with  the  fact  that  we  find  no  fixed  order  in  which  positive 
and  negative  spherulitic  growths  havi^  been  developed.  In  the  rock  of  Obsidiao  Clifi' 
they  alternate  with  each  other,  sometimes  one  having  started  first  and  sometimes 
the  other. 


1 0.  Lehman,  Molekular  Physik,  Leipzig,  1888,  p.  378. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  lithoidite  at  Obsidiau  Cliff  is  shown 
by  the  followiug  analysis,  made  by  J.  E.  Whitfield : 

Analyiis  of  lithoidite  from  OhHdian  Cliffy  Yellowstone  Xafional  Park. 


I  Per  cent. 


SIO, 75.50 

TiO, '  none 

AWOa '  13.26 

Fe,0, 1.02 

FeO !  .91 

MnO none 

CaO I  .HO 

MgO I  .07 

Li,0 .06 

Na,0 j  4,76 

K,0 1  2.85 

P,0« none 

SO, •. I  .32 

H,0 i  .41 

Total I  100.05 


No.   63.   LiPABITE. 
(From  Pinto  Peak,  Eureka  County,  Nevada.     Described  by  J.  P.  Iddings.) 

The  rhyolite  of  Pinto  Peak  is  part  of  a  large  body  of  rhyolitic  lava 
that  has  been  poured  out  over  a  limestone  country,  and  that  is  accom- 
panied by  breccia,  tuff,  and  pumice  of  the  same  magma.  It  is  mostly 
white,  or  light  gray,  and  lithoidal,  with  abundant  minute  cavities,  pro- 
ducing a  rough  fracture,  and  sometimes  an  earthy  appearance.  The 
rock  is  filled  with  phenocrysts  of  dark-colored  quartz  and  colorless 
and  white  feldspars,  besides  minute  crystals  of  biotite.  In  some  eases 
minute  red  garnets  may  be  seen  with  a  pocket  lens.  The  most  con- 
spicuous constituent  is  quartz,  whose  dark-colored  substance  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  white  groundmass.  The  quartzes  are  cracked, 
and  seldom  exhibit  crystallographic  forms.  Feldspar,  though  equally 
abundant,  is  less  noticeable  because  of  its  color.  It  is  brilliant  and 
glassy,  and  is  partly  sanidine  and  partly  plagioclase.  Biotite  occurs 
in  distinct  six-sided  crystals. 

In  thin  section  the  rock  consists  of  a  holocrystalline  groundmass  and 
porphyritic  crystals  and  angular  fragments.  The  groundmass  exhibits 
flow-structure,  which  is  expressed  by  streaks  of  semiopaque,  faintly 
yellow  material  with  no  definite  charact-eristics.  The  arrangement  of 
the  crystal  particles  presents  no  special  connection  with  the  flow- 
structure,  except  in  some  instances.  The  form  of  the  grains  in  the 
groundmass  is  indefinite  and  allotriomorphic;  their  size  varies  from 
microscopic  to  submicroscopic  proportions,  so  that  their  existence  is 
inferred  from  their  action  on  polarized  light.  The  structure  is  then 
known  as  microcryptocrystalline.  (T^ooalp 

igi  ize     y  g 
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A  stady  of  favorable  spots  shows  the  groundmass  to  consist  of  micro- 
scopic interpenetrating  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  throagh  which 
are  scattered  larger  grains,  about  0.06""™  in  diameter,  for  the  most 
part  quartz ;  a  portion  is  orthoclase  and  plagioclase.  There  are  also 
minute  crystals  of  biotite  in  some  cases,  and  a  small  amount  of  light 
red  garnet  in  irregularly  shaped  grains.  The  latter  is  quite  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  mass  of  the  rock. 

The  phenocrysts  of  quartz  occur  in  well-developed  dihexahedrons, 
and  in  angular  fragments;  rarely  as  rounded  grains.  They  are  irreg- 
ularly cracked  and  free  from  impurities,  but  sometimes  contain  bays 
of  groundmass  and  a  few  colorless  glass  inclusions.  Arouud  the  inclu- 
sion may  sometimes  be  seen  double-refraction  phenomena,  which  have 
been  produced  by  internal  strain.  This  in  some  cases  has  caused  small 
cracks  that  pass  through  the  center  of  the  dihexahedral  glass  inclusion 
and  extend  short  distances  into  the  quartz  crystal  along  three  planes 
corresponding  to  three  planes  of  symmetry  in  the  crystal.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  fluid  inclusions  with  moving  bubbles. 

The  feldspar  phenocrysts  are  sauidine,  and  also  plagioclase  in  varia- 
ble proportions.  The  substance  of  the  feldspars  is  fresh  and  very  free 
from  impurities.  Their  forms  are  sometimes  crystallographic,  often 
angular  and  fragmental.  The  twinning  of  the  feldspars  is  character- 
istic. Many  of  the  sanidines  are  Oarlsbad  twins;  the  plagioclase 
exhibits  polysynthetic  twinning  according  to  the  albite  law,  and  some- 
times according  to  the  pericline  law.  Zonal  structure  is  rarely  observed. 
Cleavage  is  frequently  perfect,  though  often  wanting;  conchoidal  frac- 
tures occur,  and  the  resemblance  to  quartz  is  so  strong  that  optical  tests 
are  necessary  to  distinguish  them.  The  sanidine  often  exhibits  a  very 
small  angle  between  the  optic  axes,  and  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is 
sometimes  normal  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  and  sometimes  parallel 
to  it. 

The  plagioclase  feldspar  is  probably  oligoclase,  its  substance  is  like 
that  of  sanidine,  and  the  polysynthetic  twins  are  also  twinned  accord- 
ing to  the  Carlsbad  law.  Gas  cavities  sometimes  occur,  but  none  of 
glass.  Biotite  occurs  in  small  crystals,  dark  brown,  with  small  optical 
angle.  Zircon  occurs  sparingly.  Magnetite  is  almost  entirely  absent; 
occasionally  a  minute  crystal  of  it  may  be  seen.^ 


*  For  farther  description  see  Monograph  XX,  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Geology  of  tho  Eareka  Dis- 
trict, by  Arnold  Hague,  pp.  237, 264, 874. 
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The  chemical  composition  is  given  in  the  following  analysis  by  Dr. 
Edward  Hart: 

AnalysiB  of  liparite  from  Pinto  Peakj  Nevada, 


SiO, 

TiO, 

A1,0,.... 
Fe^O,  . . . . 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

Nii,0 

K,0 

P.0, 

Ignition  . 


Per  cent. 
.1      73.91    I 


15.29 


0.89 


0.77 
3.62 
4.79 
0.07 
1.19 


Total 1    100.53 


No.  64.  Nevadite. 

(From  Chalk  Mountain,  Eagle  County,  Colorado.    Described  by  Whitman 

Cross.) 

Geologic  occurrence, — The  nevadite  of  which  No.  64  is  a  specimen 
forms  a  low  mountain  mass  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas, 
Eagle,  and  Tenmile  rivers.  The  mountain  lies  on  the  continental 
divide,  and  has  steep  slopes  with  a  cliif  at  the  top  on  the  south,  east, 
and  north,  while  cut  into  by  stream  branches  on  the  west.  The  nearly 
level  summit  lies  at  an  elevation  of  a  little  less  than  12,000  feet  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mass.  The  mountain  derives  its  name  from  the 
white  color  of  the  cliffs. 

All  about  the  mass,  which  is  2  miles  in  longest  diameter,  Carbon- 
iferous sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  Weber  formation  are 
exposed,  but  the  contacts  with  the  nevadite  are  so  much  obscured  by 
talus  slopes  that  the  relation  of  the  sedimentary  to  the  igneous  rock 
can  not  be  fully  made  out.  •  From  the  structure  of  the  nevadite  it  is 
inferred  that  the  mass  seen  must* have  consolidated  very  near  the  sur- 
fa<;e.  The  body  is  interpreted  as  an  irregular  intrusive  sheet  cutting 
obliquely  across  the  Carboniferous  strata,  and  it  is  assumed  that  parts 
of  the  magma  may  have  reached  the  surface  and  formed  lava  streams. 

Definition. — The  term  nevadite  is  here  applied,  as  defined  by  Hague 
and  Iddings,^  to  a  rhyolite  "  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  porphy- 
ritic  crystals  embedded  in  a  relatively  small  amount  of  groundmass." 

General  description, — This  rock  has  many  x)henocrysts  of  sauidine, 
oligoclase,  smoky  quartz,  and  a  few  of  biotite,  embedded  in  a  light- 
gray  groundmass  which  a  hand  lens  shows  to  be  evenly  granular  and 
specked  by  numerous  small  biotite  leaves  and  a  dust  of  magnetite. 

» Am.  Jour.  Sci,  3d  eeries,  Vol.  XX VU,  1884,  p.  461ed  by  CjOOQTC 
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Two  somewhat  different  modifications  are  represented  in  the  collection. 
One  has  large  sanidine  crystals,  reaching  a  maximum  length  of  3*^"*, 
which  usually  show  a  delicate  satiny  luster  parallel  to  a  steep  ortho- 

dome,  apparently  ^y  P  66,  (15.0.2).    In  the  other  form  of  the  rock  the 

sanidines  are  smaller  and  clearer  with  faint  luster,  if  any.  Both  varie- 
ties have  numerous  smoky  quartz  crystals,  generally  much  fractured, 
and  showing  prismatic  and  pyramidal  faces.  Oligoclase  is  present  in 
many  small  phenocrysts,  and  these  are  often  included  in  the  larger 
sanidine  crystals.    The  mica  is  a  very  subordinate  element  of  the  rock. 

The  phenocrysts. — The  especially  noteworthy  mineral  of  the  rock  is 
sanidine.  Its  crystals  are  fresh  and  glassy,  usually  developed  as  thick 
tablets  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid,  with  prism  and  two  or  three 
orthodomes  as  the  terminal  planes.  Carlsbad  twinning  is  common. 
The  delicate  satiny  luster  referred  to  is  very  beautifully  developed  in 
many  crystals.  The  luster  is  due  to  films  of  air  between  the  thin 
plates  of  a  very  perfect  parting  which  is  not  exactly  like  a  cleavage. 
When  actual  separation  of  these  plates  has  not  occurred  there  is  some- 
times an  exquisite  blue  color  to  be  seen  parallel  to  the  steep  orthodome. 
This  color  is  most  brilliant  in  the  small  sanidines  of  certain  rhyolites, 
where  no  cleavage  parallel  to  the  dome  in  question  can  be  detected. 

The  numerous  small  crystals  of  oligoclase  in  this  nevadite  are  quan- 
titatively much  less  than  the  sanidines.  They  are  frequently  included 
in  the  latter. 

Quartz  occurs  very  abundantly  in  more  or  less  rounded  or  resorbed 
crystals.  The  material  is  very  pure,  free  from  inclusions  of  other  min- 
erals or  of  glass,  and  from  penetrating  arms  of  the  groundmass.  Gas 
pores  of  very  minute  size  are  numerous,  and  also  fluid  intrusions  with 
relatively  little  fluid  in  them. 

Biotite  is  sparingly  developed  in  rudely  hexagonal  leaves,  containing 
many  included  grains  of  magnetite. 

The  groundmass. — Quartz  and  feldspar  in  very  even-grained  mixture, 
with  flakes  of  biotite,  constitute  the  groundmass.  Quartz  is  very  often 
developed  in  double  pyramids,  leaving  the  feldspar  to  occur  in  irregular 
grains.  But  little  triclinic  feldspar  can  be  detected.  There  are  some- 
times small  gas  pores  between  groundmass  grains,  and  in  some  sections 
there  appears  to  be  a  very  small  amount  of  clear  amorphous  substance 
in  angular  spaces  between  the  quartz  and  feldspar  particles  of  the 
groundmass.  This  is  never  sufficiently  developed  to  form  a  basis,  and 
while  it  seems  to  be  residual  glass  its  nature  is  not  clearly  determinable. 
It  is  identical  in  appearance  and  development  with  what  has  been 
determined  as  glass  in  the  rhyolite  of  the  Hohenburg,  near  Berkum  on 
the  Khine. 

Occasionally  there  are  drusy  cavities  in  this  nevadite  which  contain 
many  thin  sanidine  tablets  and,  rarely,  a  few  stout  crystals  of  quartz 
and  topaz.    This  occurrence  of  topaz  was  the  first  to  be  described  as 
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primary  iu  igueous  rocks.  Topaz  is  now  known  in  lithophysal  cavities 
of  many  rhyolites,  and  tbe  development  of  these  drusy  cavities  in  the 
Chalk  Mountain  nevadite,  with  the  occarrence  of  topaz  in  them,  is  one 
of  the  principal  indications  that  the  rock  consolidated  near  the  earth's 
surface. 

Chemical  composition. — A  specimen  of  the  flner-grained  rock  of  Chalk 
Mountain  was  subjected  to  quantitative  analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand 
with  the  following  result,  under  I.  The  clear  sanidine  phenocrysts 
have  the  composition  given  under  II. 

Analyses  of  nevadite  and  eanidinefrom  Chalk  Mountain,  Colorado, 


SIO,.. 
A1,0,. 
Fo,(),  . 
FeO... 
MnO,. 
CaO  . . 
MgC 
KaO  .. 
Na/)  . 
Li,0.. 
H,0  .. 


L_: 


ToUl. 


I. 

n. 

Percent. 

PereenU 

74.45 

65.04 

14.72 

20.40 

none 

0.56 

0.28 

0.83 

0.7» 

0.37 

4.53 

9.74 

3.97^ 
trace/ 

4.11 

0.66 

.29 

0.01 

100.38 

100.37 

Siiecific  gravity  of  rock,  2.61  at  32°  C 


There  probably  should  have  been  a  very  small  amount  of  Fe^Os 
found,  but  the  rock  analyzed  was  nearly  free  from  magnetite,  and 
contained  little  biotite.  MnOs  is  present  as  a  stain  of  pyrolusite  in 
patches  through  the  rock.  It  is  clear  that  the  rock  has  a  large  excess 
of  silica  as  quartz  and  that  much  of  the  soda  is  present  in  the  sanidine. 

The  following  publications  by  the  writer  refer  to  the  nevadite  of 
Chalk  Mountain : 

Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  20,  ContribntionH  to  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Rocky 
Monutains,  pp.  75-80.    Ou  the  luster  exhibited  by  sanidine  in  certain  rhyolites. 

Ibid.,  pp.  81-82.    An  unusual  occurrence  of  topaz. 

Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  XII,  Geology  and  Mining  Indnstry  of  Leadville, 
Colorado^  by  S.  F.  Emmons.    In  Appendix  I,  Petrography^  pp.  345-349. 


No.  65.  Metabhyolite. 

(From  Utley,  Grrkx  Lakb  County,  Wisconsin.    Dbscribkdbt  S.  Wbidman.') 

The  Utley  metarhyolite  (quartz-keratophyre)  is  of  pre-Gambnan  age, 
probably  Keweenawan,  and  occurs  as  a  single  knob  in  unconformable 


1  Adapted  from  an  article  on  the  Utley  metarhyolite:  BolL  Ko.  3,  GeoL  and  Kat  Hist  Survey  of 
WiBoonain.  *^ 
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Gontact  with  lower  Ordovician  sandstone  and  limestone.  It  is  intruded 
by  a  few  small  dikes  of  diabase  of  pre-Gambrian  age. 

The  normal  rock  of  this  area  has  a  dark — almost  black — gronndmass, 
in  which  are  embedded  nameroas  phenocrysts  of  feldspar  and  quartz. 
The  rock  is  very  compact  and  brittle,  and  breaks  easily,  with  a  con- 
choidal  fracture. 

The  phenocrysts  of  feldspar,  which  are  more  nameroas  than  those 
of  quartz,  are  grayish  white  in  the  fresh  specimens,  but  are  somewhat 
reddish  on  the  weathered  surface,  owing  to  alteration.  They  vary  in 
size  from  1"°*  to  5°^°^  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  in  certain  coarse  spots 
they  attain  a  thickness  of  8"*"  and  even  10™"*.  These  feldspar  crystals 
are  triclinic,  as  is  indicated  by  their  well-develop  ,d  cleavage,  the  angle 
between  the  two  most  important  cleavage  faces  Ueing  about  93^  32", 

The  quartz  crystals,  as  seen  in  the  hand  specimen,  have  the  char- 
acteristic limpid  appearance,  and  usually  possess  good  crystal  forms, 
but  are  sometimes  rounded.  They  vary  in  size  and  are  approximately 
equidimensional  with  the  feldspar  phenocrysts  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

The  dark-colored  groundmass  is  megascopically  very  dense  and 
aphanitic  and  always  breaks  along  curved  planes.  Thick  masses  of 
nodules  or  spheroids,  produced  by  spheroidal  parting,  which  pheno- 
menon is  brought  out  clearly  on  the  weathered  surface,  form  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  rhyolite.  outcrop.  The  spheroids  vary  in  size 
from  i  inch  to  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  do  not  differ  in  composition 
or  texture  from  the  normal  rock  in  which  they  occur.  They  have  sep- 
arated out  as  nodules  by  weathering  or  altering  along  the  spheroidal 
partings.  These  partings  are  produced  by  contraction  during  the 
original  cooling  of  the  magma. 

Under  the  crossed  nicols  of  the  microscope  and  with  low  power  the 
feldspar  crystals  of  thin  sections  of  the  rock  always  have  a  mottled 
appearance.  With  a  higher  power,  this  mottled  appearance  is  seen  to 
be  due  to  a  close  intergrowth  of  two  varieties  of  feldspar,  producing 
what  is  termed  a  microperthitic  feldspar  or  microperthite.^  Besides  this 
microperthite  there  area  few  phenocrysts  of  polysynthetically  twinned 
plagioclase,  probably  near  the  albite  end  of  the  series.  There  is  a  defi- 
nite relation  between  this  twinned  plagioclase  and  the  microperthite 
which  will  be  referred  to  again. 

>The  term  mieroperihite,  which  is  usually  meant  to  include  an  iutergrowth  of  orthoclase  with  albite 
or  other  acid  plagioolaae,  is  here  extended  and  meant  to  include  intergrowlhs  within  the  plagioclase 
series  as  well. 
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The  chemical  compositiou  of  this  feldspar,  as  detenniDOd  by  C  F, 
Tolman,  is  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  feldspar  of  the  Utley  meiarhifoUle. 

Per  cent. 


82.57    1 

18.12    I 

1.32 

5.52 

5.11 

Na,0 :        7.20 


SIO,  .. 
I    A1,0,. 

FeO  .. 

CaO.. 
,    K,0.. 


Total 99.84 


The  microperthite  is  distinctly  triclinic,  as  shown  by  its  cleavage 
system.  Its  chemical  composition  and  optical  properties  are  snch  as  to 
place  it  entirely  within  the  plagioclase  series,  the  intergrown  plagioclase 
species  ranging  from  albite  to  andesine. 

The  microperthite  phenocrysts  are  usually  composed  of  intergrowths 
of  two  varieties  or  species  of  feldspar.  One  species  that  is  always 
present  is  albite,  having  an  extinction  angle  of  +  19°  on  the  brachy- 
pinacoid  (oo  Pdb).  Another  species  that  is  usually  if  not  always  present 
is  a  variety  of  oligoclase-andesine,  having  an  extinction  angle  of  from 
+  50  to  70  on  the  same  face  (x  P  ob).  In  one  case  the  microperthite 
proved  to  be  albite  and  andesine,  the  latter  having  an  extinction  angle 
of  -  30  on  00  P3b. 

The  nature  of  the  microperthite  is  that  of  a  lamellar  intergrowth  of 
albite  with  a  more  basic  plagioclase,  each  species  tending  to  have  a  defi- 
nite crystal  form  with  vertical  axes  in  a  common  direction.  It  has  a 
regular  and  invariable  arrangement  of  its  component  feldspars,  unless, 
as  in  a  few  cases,  it  has  been  interfered  with  by  excessive  pressure. 
The  appearance  of  the  microperthite  in  a  section  cut  parallel  to  the 
brachypinacoid  (00  P  a)  is  shown  in  Fig.  B  of  PI.  XXVIII. 

The  microperthite  is  wholly  secondary — that  is,  its  development  by 
processes  of  metamorphism  has  been  long  subsequent  to  the  original 
crystallization  and  solidification  of  the  magma.  Tliis  process  of  change 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  microperthite  may  be  said  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  three  somewhat  different,  yet  related,  methods. 

First,  by  outgrowths  on  older  feldspar.  Growth  of  this  kind  is  shown 
in  Fig.  A,  PI.  XXVIII,  photographed  in  polarized  light.  The  outer 
shell  of  microperthite  is  seen  to  inclose  a  twinned  plagioclase  of  perfect 
crystal  form.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  enlargement  is  somewhat 
irregular.  The  inner  crystal  contains  fractures  which  do  not  extend 
into  the  microperthite.  The  outer  zone  of  microperthite  is  fresh,  while 
the  inner  core  shows  much  decomposition.  The  relation  of  the  micro- 
perthite to  the  twinned  plagioclase,  as  seen  in  this  photograph,  shows 
that  the  latter  was  fractured  and  considerably  altered  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  rim  of  microperthite.  ^'^'^'^^^  ^^  V^OOglC 
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Second,  by  regeneration  of  older  plagioclase.  In  this  process  the 
perthitic  intergrowths  of  albite  and  oligoclase-andesine  are  products 
of  the  recrystallization  of  the  older  twinned  plagioclase.  This  process 
begins  along  the  outer  boundaries  and  fractures  of  the  older  crystal 
and  very  probably  takes  place  along  the  easy  solution  planes  of  the 
latter.  The  c  axes  of  the  perthitic  growths  are,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
parallel  to  the  o  axes  of  the  original  crystal.  This  relation  is  shown  in 
Fig.  jB,  PL  XXVIII.  This  process,  to  a  small  extent,  has  gone  on  in 
the  crystal  shown  in  the  photograph  Fig.  Aj  PI.  XXVIII.  In  the 
lower  left-hand  part  of  the  inner  crystal  core,  above  the  dark  line  sepa- 
rating the  original  from  the  secondary  feldspar,  is  a  small  area  of  perth- 
ite  forming  out  of  the  older  crystal.  Numerous  other  cases  could  be 
cited  ^  where  the  alteration  of  the  twinned  plagioclase  to  microperthite 
has  been  brought  about.  The  unperthitized  feldspar  is  always  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  alteration,  while  the  microperthite  is  always  fresh. 

Third,  by  new  growth  from  the  groundmass.  This  process  has  devel- 
oped small  irregular  crystals.  These  irregular  crystals  of  microperthite 
have  a  medial  suture  from  which  extend  normally  radiating  fibers  of 
microperthite. 

These  processes  of  change  have  very  probably  been  aided  by  pres- 
sure. In  some  cases  cross  twinning  after  the  pericline  law  has  been 
induced  in  the  original  crystal  by  pressure.  In  such  cases  the  later 
growth  of  perthite  seems  to  follow  along  the  composition  faces  of  the 
pericline  twins.  When  the  latter  phenomenon  occurs,  the  laths  of 
perthite  have  their  longer  direction  almost  normal  to  the  c  axis  of  the 
older  crystal. 

The  quartz  phenocrysts  have  a  fairly  perfect  crystal  form,  but  are 
sometimes  rounded.  They  are  often  corroded  and  have  einbaymeuts, 
and,  like  some  of  the  feldspar  crystals,  show  the  eflfect  of  a  moving 
magma  by  being  cracked  and  broken,  the  dismembered  parts  being 
separated  by  films  of  groundmass.  They  often  contain  rounded  and 
rhombic- shaped  areas  of  included  groundmass.  Ehombic  cleavage  is 
developed  in  some  of  the  crystals. 

Biotite,  although  not  apparent  in  the  hand  specimen,  is  seen  to  be 
rather  abundant  in  the  thin  section.  It  occurs  as  minute,  short,  tubu- 
lar crystals,  to  some  extent  scattered  throughout  the  groundmass,  but 
also  seems  to  be  congregated  in  little  patches  and  in  zones  about  the 
feldspar  crystals,  and  in  the  fractures  as  vein  material.  It  is  probably 
wholly  secondary. 

Hornblende  was  once  present  in  this  rock,  but  has  been  comx)letely 
altered.  The  fact  that  it  was  once  present  is  indicated  by  angular 
areas  having  the  typical  outlines  of  basal  sections  of  this  mineral.  The 
hornblende  is  replaced  by  other  minerals,  such  as  magnetite,  calcite, 
epidote,  biotite,  sphene,  apatite,  garnet,  and  quartz.  These  minerals 
also  occur  scattered  throughout  the  groundmass.  'Minute  flakes  of 
brown  hornblende,  of  secondary  origin,  occur  to  some  extent  in  the 
rock. 

» A  more  comprehensiye  discusaion  of  the  origin  and  naturo  of  the  microperthit^;Q(|8|j^yi@^[(^e 
paper  cited  oo  page  165.  ^ 
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SECTIONS  OF  MSTARHYOLITE. 


Fig.  A,  MelarbyoHte,  Utley,  Wisconsio;  slide  4379,  University  of  Wisconsin  Col- 
lection :  Secondary  growth  of  microperthito  about  plagioclase.  In  polarized  light, 
X  30.  Twinned  plagioclase  core  with  crystal  form,  fractnred  and  containing  many 
secondary  inclusions  of  biotite  in  the  fractures,  and  what  is  probably  sericite  distrib- 
uted through  the  plagioclase.  The  fractures  and  decomposition  products  are  con- 
fined to  the  core.  The  outer  rim  is  made  up  of  short  laths  and  wedges  of  feldspar 
lying  in  a  parallel  direction,  giving  a  distinct  difference  in  appearance  to  the 
ordinary  twinned  feldspar  of  the  core.  The  secondary  enlargement  has  been  inter- 
fered with  in  its  development  by  the  small  phenocryst  above  and  to  the  right.  In 
the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  older  i)lagioclase  crystal,  above  the  boundary 
line  of  core  and  rim,  is  a  patch  of  raicroperthite,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rim. 
The  inner  patch  is  a  product  of  the  regeneration  of  the  twinned  plagioclase;  the 
surrounding  rim  is  a  development  from  the  groundmass.  The  position  of  the  frac- 
tures and  decomposition  products  within  the  plagioclase  core  establishes  the  earlier 
origin  and  advanced  metamorphism  of  the  plagioclase  previous  to  the  development 
of  the  microperthito. 

Fig.  B,  Metarhyolite,  Utley,  Wisconsin ;  slide  3846,  University  of  Wisconsin  Col- 
lection: Phenocryst  of  the  microperthite  in  polarized  light,  X  30.  Section  cut 
parallel  to  x  P  ob  on  the  M  face,  showing  basal  cleavage.  A  bisectrix  nearly  nor- 
mal. The  angle  of  extinction  of  dark  part  is  from  -f  3*^  to  -f  6°;  of  the  light  part 
about  -f- 19^.  The  large  amount  of  lime  in  the  feldspar  coupled  with  the  lower 
angle  of  extinction  of  the  dark  part  indicates  that  the  latter  is  oligoclase  with  a 
composition  of  Ab^Aui.  The  light  part  is  albite.  The  microperthite  is  secondary, 
and  the  two  varieties  of  feldspar  are  developed  with  their  c  axes  parallel  to  the  e 
axis  of  the  original  feldspar. 
168 
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SECTIONS  OF  METARHYOLITE  FROM  UTLEY.  WISCONSIffeed  by  VjOOQ IC 

A.  Secondary  growth  of  microperthite  about  plagioclase;  in  polarized  light  X  30. 
B.  Phenocryst  of  microperthite;  in  polarized  light,  X30. 
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The  groandmasB  is  composed  of  microscopic  grains  of  interlocked 
qaartz  and  feldspar,  intermingled  with  which  are  minate  opaqne  specks 
and  grains  of  iron  oxide.  To  this  iron  oxide  and  other  dark-colored 
microscopic  minerals  is  dne  the  blackish  color  of  the  gronndmass  as 
seen  in  the  hand  specimen.  These  small  dark-colored  minerals  are 
arranged  in  sinuons  lines  and  curve  about  the  porphyritic  crystals, 
producing  the  common  fluxion  texture  characteristic  of  lava  flows. 
There  is  also  developed  in  some  specimens  a  radial  spherulitic  texture 
of  the  gronndmass,  and  in  other  specimens  the  mottled  poecilitic  tex- 
ture. The  gronndmass  was  once  partly  and  probably  wholly  glassy, 
and  is  now  devitrified.  This  devitrification  has  been  accomplished,  in 
great  part  at  least,  by  secondary  processes  since  the  original  solidifica- 
tion of  the  magma. 

In  the  thin  sections  of  the  rock  from  the  nodular  or  spheroidal  beds 
occur  abundant  examples  of  perlitic  parting  in  the  gronndmass.  The 
perlitic  parting  assumes  the  shape  of  curved  fractures  sometimes 
approaching  circles,  but  more  often  only  parts  of  circles  or  of  other 
curvilinear  forms.  From  these  minute  curved  cracks  there  extend,  with 
their  longer  axes  perpendicular  to  the  parting,  small  crystals  of  feldspar 
or  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  radial  or  spheru- 
litic crystallization  along  the  fracture.  In  the  circular  and  curvilinear 
forms  of  perlitic  parting,  the  radii  of  feldspar  appear  as  zones  sur- 
rounding an  inner  cryptocrystalline  gronndmass  which  is  like  that  out- 
side of  the  zone.  This  phenomenon  is  in  close  similarity  to  the  larger 
structure  of  the  spheroids  of  the  hand  specimens  and  indicates  a  common 
origin  of  the  two  structures.  Throughout  the  area,  as  shown  in  both 
the  hand  specimen  and  thin  sections,  are  numerous  fractures  that  are 
filled  with  secondary  quartz  and  feldspar.  The  vein  material  in  the 
fracture  of  the  feldspar  is  very  often  feldspar,  while  that  in  the  ground- 
mass  and  in  the  quartz  crystals  is  usually  quartz. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  rock  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  metarhyolite  from  Uiley,  Wisconsin, 


SiOj 
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Per  cent. 


73.09 
13.43 

2.57 
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2.20 
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Besides  the  constitaents  enumerated  in  the  analysis,  there  are  also 
present  in  the  rock  very  small  amounts  of  CO2,  ZrOj,  Ti02,  and  P2O5, 
as  indicated  by  the  microscopic  examination.  The  relatively  large 
amount  of  lime  and  soda  present  explains  the  plagioclase  composition 
of  the  microperthite.  The  proportionately  large  amount  of  soda  would 
class  this  rock  as  a  soda- quartz -jwrphyry  or  quartz -keratophyre. 
Applying  the  nomenclature  of  the  more  recent  volcanic  rocks  to  those 
of  pre-Cambrian  age,  the  Utley  rock  is  in  composition  and  texture  a 
ty])ical  rhyolite,  and  in  consideration  of  its  altered  condition  may  be 
called  a  metarhyolite. 

No.  66.  Granite. 

(From   Rocklin,    Placer   County,   California.      Described    by   Waldemar 

LiNDQREX.) 

The  granitic  area  of  Bocklin  forms  an  irregular  rounded  mass  about 
30  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide,  inclosed  towards  the  north,  east,  and 
south  by  the  auriferous  slates  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Westward  it  is 
bordered  by  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

As  a  rule,  the  rock  in  this  area  contains  only  black  mica  and  horn- 
blende, sometimes,  indeed,  only  hornblende  together  with  quartz  and 
feldspar,  and  is  more  closely  allied  to  a  diorite  than  to  a  granite. 
At  Eocklin,  which  is  a  railroad  station  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  with  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet,  the  rock  assumes  a  more 
granitic  character  and  contains  both  black  and  white  mica.  It  is  some- 
what finer  grained  than  in  other  parts  of  the  area  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent building  stone.  The  extensive  quarries  at  Eocklin  supply  a  large 
proportion  of  the  granite  used  for  building  purposes  in  San  Francisco. 

The  rock  is  of  light-gray  color  and  of  medium  fine  grain.  Grayish 
quartz  grains,  white  feldspars  sometimes  with  striation  on  the  cleavage 
planes,  black  or  dark-brown  biotite,  and  silvery  muscovite  in  small 
scales  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

Under  the  microscope  the  following  primary  constituents  may  be 
discerned:  Magnetite,  apatite,  and  zircon  are  the  oldest  minerals 
occurring  as  minute  inclusions  in  the  later  consolidated  grains;  then 
come,  in  order  of  succession,  biotite,  muscovite,  plagioclase,  orthoclase, 
and  quartz. 

The  quartz,  being  the  last  consolidated  mineral,  forms  irregular 
grains,  the  outlines  of  which  are  determined  by  the  older  constituents, 
although  there  are  indications  that  the  consolidation  of  orthoclase  and 
quartz  in  part  went  on  simultaneously.  It  is  clear  and  fresh,  being,  of 
course,  much  less  subject  to  decomposition  than  the  other  constituents. 
It  often  shows  notable  undulous  extinction.  Fluid  inclusions  with 
moving  bubbles  are  common,  as  usual,  in  the  quartz  of  the  granites. 
Small  needles  and  foils  of  biotite  and  muscovite  occasionally  abound; 
while  there  is  a  little  apatite  in  more  or  less  slender  prisms  and^small 
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colorless  crystals  of  zircon,  recognizable  by  tbeir  strong  doable 
refraction. 

The  orthoclase  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  clear,  irregular  grains,  together 
with  the  quartz,  between  the  more  or  less  idiomorphic  plagioclase  crys- 
tals. More  rarely  it  shows  rough  crystallographic  outlines.  Its  period 
of  consolidation  is-  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  quartz,  and  grains 
showing  a  micropegmatitic  intergrowth  of  the  two  minerals  are  not 
uncommon. 

Many  orthoclase  grains  are  filled  with  minute  quartz  grains,  all 
extinguishing  together.  Undulous  and  zonal  extinctions  occur  fre- 
quently. Fluid  inclusions  are  not  common.  The  orthoclase  is  less 
subject  to  decomposition  than  the  plagoclase,  to  be  described  presently, 
but  the  alteration  to  white,  fine,  micaceous  aggregates  may  often  be 
observed,  proceeding  along  the  cleavage  lines.  As  infiltrations  from 
neighboring  minerals  chloritic  aggregates  and  calcite  may  be  noted. 

The  plagioclase  is  found  to  be  more  abundant  than  in  a  perfectly 
normal  granite.  In  many  cases  there  is  considerably  more  plagioclase 
than  orthoclase.  The  plagioclase  is  a  very  acid  soda-lime  feldspar, 
belonging  to  the  series  of  the  oligoclases;  in  only  one  instance  was  a 
grain  of  microcline  noticed.  No  albite  appears  to  be  present.  Twin 
striation  narrow,  not  infrequently  absent,  or  shown  by  very  few  poly- 
synthetic  lamellae.  Double  refraction  somewhat  stronger  than  the 
orthoclase.  Zonal  structure  exceedingly  common.  The  plagioclase  is, 
in  contrast  to  the  orthoclase,  more  or  less  idiomorphic,  showing  short 
prismatic  or  lathlike  forms,  without  well  defined  terminal  faces.  Decom- 
position has,  on  the  whole,  made  greater  headway  than  in  the  orthoclase, 
and  proceeds  along  the  cleavage  line  and  also  sometimes  concentrically 
in  crystals  with  zonal  structure.  As  it  begins  the  crystals  grow  cloudy 
and  milky,  by  reason  of  minute,  irregular  air,  more  seldom  fluid,  inclu- 
sions. Small  scales  of  hematite  and  other  indeterminable  microlites 
are  noted  in  the  clouded  mass.  The  final  products  of  decomposition 
are  fine  aggregates  of  white  mica,  calcite,  and,  where  a  migration  of 
magnesian  solutions  from  adjoining  minerals  has  taken  place,  single 
foils,  and  aggregates  of  chlorite  and  epidote. 

The  muscovite  occurs  in  large  and  small  straight  foils,  showing  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  mineral — strong  double  refraction,  white 
color  with  notable  absorption,  etc.  Idiomorphic  foils  of  biotite  may 
sometimes  be  noticed  embedded  in  a  larger  foil  of  muscovite.  The 
muscovite  does  not  decompose  readily. 

The  biotite  is  rather  more  abundant  than  the  muscovite;  it  is  from 
yellowish  to  greenish  brown,  has  very  strong  absorption,  and  occurs  as 
irregularly  bordered  straight  foils.  Inclusions  are  not  abundant;  apa- 
tite, magetite,  and  zircon  are  occasionally  noted. 

The  biotite  is  decomposed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  resulting 
minerals  being  a  green  chlorite  and  a  yellowish-green  pleochroic  epi- 
dote.   In  a  brown  biotite  foil  green  chloritic  lamellaB  are  sometimes 
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intercalated,  showing  the  way  in  which  a  complete  pseadomorph  of 
chlorite  after  biotite  may  take  place. 

The  chlorite  is  deep  green,  pleochroic,  and  shows  the  nsnal  deep  bine 
or  purple  colors  of  interference. 

The  structare  of  the  rock  is  characterized  as  hypidiomorphic  granu- 
lar, in  contrast  to  the  stracture  designated  as  allotriomorphic  granalar. 
In  the  latter  all  of  the  constituents  are  irregular  grains,  while  in  the 
former  one  or  more  of  them  show  crystallographic  outlines.  In  this 
case  the  more  or  less  lathlike  oligoclase  crystals,  together  with  the 
micas,  lie  embedded  in  the  clear,  irregular  grains  of  the  orthoclase  and 
quartz. 

The  chemical  composition  is  shown  by  the  appended  analysis,  made 
by  W.  H.  Melville  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey : 

Analysis  of  granite  from  Bocklin,  Placer  County,  California, 


Per  oent 


SIO, 73 

AljOg 16.38 

FejOg '  none 

FeO .90 

CaO I  2.42 

MgO I  .48 

K,0 1.87 

K»,0 !  4.53 

Ignition '  .52 


Total 100.19 


From  this  and  from  a  study  of  the  thin  section  it  is  apparent  that 
the  rock  has  the  composition  of  a  normal  granite,  except  that  sodium 
is  present  in  unusually  large  quantity  and  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  orthoclase  is  replaced  by  oligoclase. 

Kg.  67.   BlOTITE-GBANtTE. 

(From  Plattk  CAinroN,  Jeffbrson  County,  Colorado.    Lescribbd  by 

£.  B.  Mathews.) 

The  granites  from  the  Platte  Canyon  are  but  a  portion  of  the  large 
granitic  area  which  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Colorado  or 
Front  Bange.  In  the  area  described  in  the  Pikes  Peak  folio  of  the 
United  States  Geologic  Atlas  a  large  portion  of  the  district  is  occupied 
by  a  granitic  complex  which  has  been  found  to  consist  of  several  varie- 
ties of  granites  that  can  be  grouped  under  four  heads,^  of  which  the 
Pikes  Peak  type  is  the  most  prominent.  To  this  type  belong  the  rocks 
of  this  series.    The  fresh  uualtered  granites  are  coarse  grained  aggre- 


iTho  jETiinites  of  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado,  by  Edward  B.  Mathewa:  Bull.  Gedl.  Soc.  Americai  VoL 
VI.  18M-96.  pp.  471-473.  Digitized  by  GOOgk 
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gates  of  qaartz,  perthitic  feldspar,  and  biotite  with  au  occasional  flno- 
rite  megascopically  developed.  The  microscope  also  reveals  apatite, 
zircon,  magnetite,  mtile  ( f ),  hematite,  limouite,  and  epidote. 

The  rocks  are  generally  of  a  pinkish  tone,  which  becomes  more  accen- 
tnated  daring  incipient  alteration  and  fades  away  when  the  rocks 
have  undergone  considerable  metamorphism.  The  grain  of  the  granite 
varies  widely  from  a  case  in  which  the  feldspar  phenocrysts  are  6 
inches  in  length  to  the  more  normal  grain  in  which  the  length  of  the 
feldspar  individuals  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  In  the 
specimens  belonging  to  this  series  the  usual  dimensions  are  one-half 
an  inch  for  the  feldspar  and  one- fourth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  the 
quartz.  The  biotite  areas  are  generally  smaller  than  the  quartz  indi- 
viduals, although  sometimes  they  may  be  one-half  an  inch  in  width. 
The  texture  of  the  Pikes  Peak  type  varies  frt>m  an  aggregate  of  min- 
erals in  which  the  feldspar  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the  quartz  to  one 
in  which  the  feldspar  stands  out  in  large  imperfectly  formed  i>orphy* 
ritic  crystals.  The  mass  of  the  rock  is  composed  of  three  or  four  mineral 
species,  of  which  microcline  is  by  far  the  most  imxK)rtant.^ 

The  quartz  is  present  in  large,  irregularly  rounded  grains,  which  are 
distinctly  outlined  against  the  feldspathic  and  micaceous  constituents. 
Toward  the  feldspars  the  quartz  appears  normally  younger,  although  its 
contact  with  the  larger  porphyritic  microcline  sometimes  indicates  that 
the  quartz  had  already  consolidated  before  the  formation  of  the  pheno- 
crysts. In  thin  sections  the  quartz  is  seen  to  occur  either  as  primary 
individual  grains,  or  in  pegmatitic  intergrowths  with  the  feldspar,  or 
as  secondary  grains  filling  the  interstices  and  cracks  which  were  formed 
subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  The  largest  fragments  of 
the  quartz  may  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  or  the  individual 
grains  may  scarcely  be  distinguished  with  the  highest  power  of  the 
microscope.  Within  the  quartz  are  included  numerous  fluid  and 
individualized  interpositions.  They  are  arranged  in  long  bands  or  are 
disseminated  irregularly  throughout  the  host.  Sometimes  there  are 
long  hair-like  inclusions  whose  mineral  characteristics  can  not  be  spe- 
cifically determined.  These  are  the  well-known  <<  quartz  needles," 
which  have  been  considered  by  various  authors  as  rutile,  apatite,  tour- 
maline, hornblende,  or  sillimanite.  In  a  few  instances  their  nature  has 
been  determined,  but  in  the  granites  of  this  series  the  filaments  are  too 
fine  to  permit  such  specific  determination. 

1 A  mechanical  separation  of  20  grams  of  the  powered  rook  shows  the  constitaents  to  be  present  in 
the  following  proportion  by  weight : 

Per  cent. 

Hicrodine 63.33 

Qaarta 33.41 

Biotite '. 10.71 

Oligoclase .*. 2.55 

Under  the  term  ''qnartE"  are  included  those  fine  filaments  of  albite  which  were  separated  from 
the  microcline  in  the  crashing,  while  in  '* biotite"  are  included  all  of  those  minerals  which  were  not 
floated  in  a  Thoolet  solution  when  at  its  maximum  density  of  3.1.  ^-^  j 
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Microcline  constitutes  more  than  one-half  of  the  rock  mass,  and  in 
all  instances  shows  the  characteristic  microcline  twinning.  The  color 
of  this  mineral  is  the  principal  source  of  the  pink  tone  noticed  in  the 
rock  specimens,  and  is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  hematite 
flakes  evenly  disseminated  through  the  feldspar,  or  to  iron  staining 
along  the  cracks.  The  size  of  the  feldspar  individuals  varies  widely, 
but  in  the  rocks  of  this  collection  it  may  be  large  or  small,  since  the 
microcline  usually  occurs  both  in  phenocrysts  and  as  a  constituent  of 
the  grouudmass.  The  phenocrysts  may  occur  in  rudely  automorphic 
crystals,  showing  poorly  defined  pinacoidal  and  prismatic  faces,  which 
give  to  the  mineral  a  prismatic  habit  in  which  the  elongation  is  parallel 
to  the  clino-axis.  In  the  groundmass  the  feldspar  individuals  are  small, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  quartz  and  without  crystal  form,  occuriing 
only  as  irregularly  outlined  grains  or  anhedrons. 

The  microcline  of  these  rocks  may  show  twinning  in  addition  to  that 
according  to  the  albite  law  which  produces  the  so-called  microcline 
structure.  Such  twinning  may  be  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law,  in 
which  the  twinning  plane  is  the  orthopinaciod,  or  more  commonly  the 
twinning  plane  may  be  the  basal  pinacoid,  according  to  the  Maneba<^h 
law.  Throughout  these  potassium  feldspars  are  numerous  fine  disks, 
lenses,  or  stringers  of  a  plagioclastic  feldspar,  probably  albite,  in  per- 
thitic  intergrowths  with  the  host.  These  fine  albite  stringers  occur  in 
the  basal  pinacoid  normal  to  the  clinopinacoidal  cleavage  and  on  the 
clinopinacoid  they  show  an  inclination  of  about  73^  in  obtuse  /?;  accord- 
ingly these  albite  lamellse  lie  approximately  parallel  to  a  steep  positive 
orthodome  of  the  value  of  8  Poc.  In  certain  instances  the  albite  occurs 
in  small  rounded  disks,  which  oriented  sections  show  are  not  cross 
sections  of  spindles,  but  of  more  or  less  spherical  bodies. 

Micropegmatitic  intergrowths  between  the  quartz  and  the  feldspars 
are  not  common  in  these  rocks,  although  they  are  sometimes  present  in 
minute  branching  or  arborescent  areas.  A  more  extensive  study  of 
the  rocks  of  the  surrounding  country  shows  that  micropegmatite  is  not 
common  in  the  granites  of  this  class  (Pikes  Peak  type),  but  when  pres- 
ent  is  probably  the  result  of  alteration  of  the  original  constituents. 

Oligoclase  occurs  in  a  few  instances,  but  never  constitutes  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  rock  mass.  It  is  usually  easily  separated  from, 
the  other  constituents  by  the  fine  lamellae  twinned  according  to  the 
albite  law.  The  fineness  of  the  lamellae  and  the  low  extinction  of  one 
or  two  degrees  clearly  indicates  the  oligoclase  nature.  Within  the 
microclines  are  also  minute  plagioclase  disks  which  may  or  may  not  be 
twinned.  These  disks  show  the  effect  of  marked  alteration  and  are 
clouded  by  the  alteration  products.  The  altered  disks  are  separated 
from  the  microcline  host  by  a  rim  of  clear  feldspar  which  is  in  physical 
continuity  with  the  inner  core.  At  times  the  twinning  of  the  inner 
core  is  continued  in  the  rim  either  directly  or  alternately,  as  in  the  Roc 
Tourne  twins  described  by  Gustav  Rose.*  r^^^^r^l^ 
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The  caase  of  the  altered  plagioclase  with  surrounding  clear  rims  is 
not  definitely  known.  The  difference  between  the  two  parts  may  be 
the  result  of  original  differences  of  crystallization,  the  inclusion  being 
more  basic,  more  porous,  or  filled  with  interpositions;  or  the  rim  may 
be  entirely  secondary,  a  product  of  the  alteration  which  the  granites 
have  undergone. 

Biotite  is  the  third  in  importance  of  the  constituents  of  the  granites, 
and  is  present  either  in  fine  shreds  closely  aggregated  or  in  single, 
somewhat  larger,  individual  fiakes.  This  mica  shows  a  deep-brown 
color,  metallic  luster,  and  a  strong  pleochroishi.  The  absorption  is 
very  marked  for  the  ray  vibrating  parallel  to  the  basal  cleavage  where 
the  plate  becomes  practically  opaque;  the  ray  vibrating  at  right  angles 
to  the  cleavage  is  yellow — sometimes  even  straw-yellow.  The  plane 
of  the  optic  axes  apparently  lies  normal  to  the  leading  ray  of  the  per- 
cussion figure,  and  is  therefore  of  the  first  sort — anomite.  This  deter- 
mination seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  peculiar  brown  color,  the 
small  optic  angle,  and  the  brittleness  of  the  perfectly  fresh  cleavage 
flakes. 

Fluorite  is  present  in  many  sections  of  this  series  where  it  occurs  in 
small  irregular  grains,  and  rarely  in  well-defined  crystals,  which  sug- 
gest either  cubes  or  octahedrons.  The  mineral  is  specially  character- 
ized by  a  highly  perfect  octahedral  cleavage,  which  is  well  developed 
in  the  larger  areas,  but  is  lacking  in  the  minute  crystals.  The  little 
anhedrons  are  clear,  and  may  be  colorless,  purple,  faintly  pink,  or 
green,  and  when  the  grains  are  colored  the  pigment  is  unevenly  dis- 
seminated through  them,  and  seems  to  be  more  intense  about  inclusions 
than  in  the  clearer  portions  of  the  mineral.  Between  crossed  nicols  the 
areas  show  complete  isotropism  and  no  anomalous  double  refraction. 
The  index  of  refraction  of  the  fluorite  in  these  rocks  appears  excep- 
tionally high,  even  as  high  as  that  for  garnets.  The  cause  of  the 
anomaly  is  not  apparent,  but  that  the  mineral  is  fluorite,  and  is  not  a 
garnet,  in  shown  by  the  fluorine  content  in  the  bulk  analysis,  where  the 
fluorine  sometimes  reaches  1  per  cent. 

Zircon,  apatite,  and  epidote  are  sometimes  present  in  the  sections. 
They  are  usually  in  minute,  more  or  less  prismatic  crystals,  colorless 
or  faintly  yellow,  that  may  be  distinguished  by  the  low  double  refrac- 
tion of  the  apatite,  the  high  index,  double  refraction,  and  lack  of 
cleavage  of  the  zircon,  and  the  irregularity  of  outline  and  cracked  or 
shagreened  upper  surface  of  the  epidote. 

The  order  of  crystallization  of  the  minerals  in  the  rocks  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows:  The  magnetite  when  present  formed  first,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  zircon  and  the  apatite.  Biotite  formed 
somewhat  later,  including  all  of  the  minerals  then  existing  in  the 
magma.  Probably  the  separation  of  the  biotite  was  followed  by  the 
crystallization  of  a  small  amount  of  plagioclase  and  a  much  larger 
amount  of  microcline.  The  microcline  of  the  groundmass  is  clearly 
older  than  the  quartz,  but  in  the  larger  phenocrysts  of  microcline  the 
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relative  age  of  the  quartz  and  feldspar  is  different,  and  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  large  phenocrysts  of  microcline  sacceeded  the  separation 
of  the  quartz  and  were  the  last  of  the  original  minerals  to  crystallize 
from  the  magma.  The  age  relationships  of  the  epidote  and  fluorite  are 
unknown.  The  facts  indicate  that  the  epidote  is  a  product  of  moderate 
alteration  of  the  feldspar,  while  the  fluorite  is  closely  associated  with 
the  biotite  or  irregularly  disseminated  throughout  the  rock  mass. 
When  the  former  is  associated  with  the  biotite,  the  mica  is  clear  and 
unaltered,  and  appears  younger  than  the  fluorite,  and  does  not  saggest 
that  the  fluorite  is  in*  anywise  formed  at  the  expense  of  a  fluorine- 
bearing  mica.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fluorite  is  not  clearly  a  miarolitic 
filling,  but  appears  instead  to  be  one  of  the  older  constituents  of  the 
rock,  perhaps  of  the  same  age  as  the  apatite  and  zircon. 

The  granites  from  the  Platte  Canyon  very  often  show  evidences  of 
alteration  as  the  result  of  dynamic  metamorphism.  The  extinction  of 
the  quartz  becomes  undulatory  or  mottled,  and  very  frequently  the 
quartz  has  been  crushed  into  a  mosaic  in  which  individual  fragments 
are  drawn  out  in  a  common  direction,  producing  the  well-known 
'^striefenquarz.'^ 

The  feldspars  have  been  deformed  by  a  rounding  of  their  angles  and 
a  drawing  out  or  stretching  of  their  material  into  long  bands  or  flat 
ellipsoids.  This  deformation  of  the  feldspars  changes  the  well-formed 
phenocrysts  into  large  lenses  or  eyes,  so  that  the  granite  passes  from  a 
massive  rock  into  a  schistose  augen-gneiss.  Few,  if  any,  new  minerals 
are  formed  by  the  deformation  of  the  original  constituents  which  differ 
in  specific  character  from  the  original  minerals.  The  rocks  when 
crushed  show  secondary  quartz,  microcline,  and  biotite,  with  rarely 
any  other  additional  minerals,  unless  occasionally  muscovite,  which  is 
formed  through  the  bleaching  of  the  biotite  and  the  decomposition  of 
the  feldspars. 

The  granite  under  discussion  is  one  relatively  rich  in  silica,  sodium, 
and  fluorine,  and  poor  in  calcium,  iron,  and  magnesium.  The  following 
analysis,  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  is  that  of  a  granite  from  the  upper  slope 
of  Pikes  Peak,  closely  related  to  the  granite  of  the  Platte  Canyon  in 
structure,  and  in  mineralogical  and  chemical  composition.  . 
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I  Per  cent. 


810, 

TiO, 

A1,0, 

Fe,0, 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

BaO 

MgO ; 

K,0 

Na,0 

LijO 

H.0  below  lioo  C . 
H,0  above  110°  C  . 

P.O. 

F 

CO, 


Total .. 
LeM  O  for  F . 


Total. 


77.03 
.13 

12.00 
.76 
.86 

trace 
.80 

trace 

.04 

4.92 

3.21 

str.  trace 

.14 

.30 

trace 
.36 


100.  S5 
.15 


100.40 


The  practical  absence  of  phosphoric  acid  indicates  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  flaoriue  is  needed  for  the  apatite  seen  in  the  rocks, 
even  though  the  apatite  is  a  pure  fluor-apatite.  The  remaining  fluorine 
is  sufficient  to  combine  with  most  of  the  calcium  and  still  be  present  in 
the  biotite.  The  calcium  occurring  as  a  calcium-fluoride  leaves  little 
which  may  enter  into  the  comx)osition  of  the  feldspar,  and  consequently 
the  oligoclase  mnst  be  very  near  the  albite  limit.  The  strong  pleoch- 
roism  and  the  deep  color  of  the  mica  suggest  that  almost  all  of  the  iron 
is  used  up  in  the  relatively  slight  development  of  biotite.  The  -percent- 
age of  alnmina  indicates  that  much  of  this  is  in  the  feldspar,  and  that 
only  a  small  amount  is  in  combination  in  the  mica.  After  all  of  the 
elements  are  satisfied  the  silica  is  considerably  in  excess,  as  is  evident 
from  the  abundance  of  quartz. 

From  the  texture  and  from  the  mineralogical  and  chemical  com- 
position it  is  evident  that  the  granite  from  the  Platte  Canyon  is  a  some- 
what porphyritic  example  of  granitite  (Eosenbusch),  biotite-granite 
(Zirkel),  and  true  granite  (Michel  L^vy). 

"Ho.  68.  HOENBLENDB-BEABINa  BlOTITE-aEANITE. 

(From  Fox  Island,  Maine.    Described  by  J.  P.  Iddinos.) 

This  rock  occurs  on  Vinal  Haven  Island,  one  of  the  Fox  Islands,  in 
Penobscot  Bay,  Maine,  where,  according  to  George  O.  Smith, ^  it  occu- 
pies a  roughly  circular  area  nearly  5  miles  in  diameter. 

>See  Geological  ICap  of  the  Fox  lalanda,  PL  II  of  the  G«ology  of  the  Fox  Islands,  Maine,  by  George 
Otia  Smith,  1S06.  ^ 
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It  is  medium  grained  and  light  colored,  and  consists  of  pinkish-gray 
feldspars  and  aboat  an  eqnal  amonnt  of  brownish  qnartz,  besides  a 
smaller  quantity  of  black  ferromagnesian  minerals,  mostly  biotite,  but 
partly  hornblende.  These  dark-colored  constituents  are  in  much 
smaller  crystals  than  the  feldspars,  which  are  partly  idiomorphic. 

In  thin  section  the  rock  is  hypidiomorphic-granular  in  texture,  each 
of  the  constituent  minerals  possessing  some  degree  of  idiomorphism. 

The  large  feldspars  are  for  the  most  part  microcline,  with  very 
delicate  double  polysynthetic  twinning — that  is,  lamellar  twinning — 
according  to  the  albite  and  the  pericline  laws.  There  is  also  pronounced 
microperthitic  intergrowth  of  lime-soda  feldspar,  whose  index  of  refrac- 
tion relative  to  that  of  microcline,  and  whose  low  angles  of  extinction 
indicate  that  it  is  oligoclase.  Some  of  the  large  feldspars  are  ortho- 
clase,  and  exhibit  no  polysynthetic  twinning,  while  oligoclase  also 
occurs  in  small  partially  idomorphic  crystals. 

In  some  microclines  the  twinned  lamellae  are  curved  and  crowded  in 
certain  spots,  and  since  the  quartz  crystals  exhibit  a  strain  phenomenon 
of  an  analogous  kind,  it  is  probable  that  the  microcline  twinning  is,  in 
part  at  least,  due  to  mechanical  strains  undergone  by  the  rock. 

In  places  the  feldspar  is  clouded  with  minute  dots  which  have  a  lower 
index  of  refraction  than  the  feldspar  and  are  white  by  incident  light. 
Their  exact  nature  can  not  be  determined,  but  they  are  probably 
in  part  cavities,  in  part  kaolin.  In  some  cases  very  small  flakes  of 
colorless  mica  or  muscovite  are  present.  The  same  form  of  alteration 
occurs  in  the  orthoclase.  In  the  perthitic  microcline  the  intergrown 
lime-sodafeldspar  is  more  altered  than  the  microcline.  A  zonal  struc- 
ture is  present  in  some  of  the  microclines,  but  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
oligoclase. 

Quartz  exhibits  the  characters  commonly  found  in  the  quartz  in 
granite.  It  is  allotriomorphic,  and  was  probably  the  last  mineral 
crystallized,  though  its  crystallization  undoubtedly  began  while  the 
feldspars  were  being  formed,  and  its  growth  was  contemporaneous 
with  tbat  of  the  latter  part  of  the  feldspar.  Some  crystals  exhibit 
irregular  double  refraction  when  examined  between  crossed  nicols, 
showing  that  different  parts  of  one  crystal  have  different  optical  orien- 
tation. In  some  cases  the  portions  are  very  minute,  and  appear  like 
indistinct  lamination  in  two  directions,  as  in  microcline. 

Fluid  inclusions  are  abundant  and  very  small.  They  sometimes 
occur  in  planes  which  occasionally  traverse  several  quartz  crystals  in 
one  direction,  proving  tbat  they  are  of  secondary  origin — that  is,  they 
were  formed  subsequent  to  the  crystallization  of  the  quartz  and  conse- 
quently of  the  rock  as  a  whole. 

Biotite  occurs  in  irregularly  shaped  plates.  Its  color  is  brown,  with 
strong  absorption  for  rays  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  a — that  is,  for 
rays  vibrating  nearly  in  the  plane  of  cleavage.  It  is  light  brown  for 
rays  vibrating  parallel  to  a  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  cleavage. 
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It  incloses  namerons  crystals  of  colorless  apatite  and  fewer  of  zircon 
and  of  magnetite.  Hornblende  is  in  smaller  amonnt  than  biotite,  and 
occurs  in  irregular  anhedrons.  Its  color  is  brownish  green,  with  the 
usual  pleochroism  from  greenish  brown  for  rays  vibrating  parallel  to 
»,  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  fastest  traveling  ray,  to  dark  green 
parallel  to  6,  and  jc,  jC  >  b  >  a.  Biotite  and  hornblende  are  sometimes 
grown  together.    They  are  both  quite  fresh  and  unaltered. 

Sphene  occurs  in  yellowish  anhedrons,  associated  with  the  horn- 
blende. Zircon  is  comparatively  abundant  in  small,  short  prisms,  but 
apatite  is  much  more  abundant  in  small,  stout  crystals,  which  are  color- 
less. These  are  readily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  optical 
properties.  Sphene,  having  very  high  index  of  refraction  and  com- 
paratively low  double  refraction,  stands  out  prominently  in  the  section, 
has  a  roughened  or  shadowed  surface,  and  is  not  brilliant  between 
crossed  nicols.  Zircon,  having  both  high  refraction  and  high  double 
refraction,  but  being  in  very  small  crystals,  exhibits  strongly  marked 
outlines,  has  a  strong  relief,  and  is  brilliant  between  crossed  nicols,* 
while  apatite,  with  strong  index  of  refraction  and  very  low  double 
refraction,  exhibits  strong  relief,  and  very  low  color  between  crossed 
nicols. 

Iron  oxide  is  sparingly  present,  presumably  as  magnetite.  There 
are  also  small  microscopic  crystals,  which  are  brown  to  opaque,  whose 
character  is  indeterminable. 

No.   69.   BlOTITE-BEARINa  HORNBLENDE-aRANITE. 
(From  Capk  Ann,  Massachusetts.    Described  by  J.  P.  Iddings.) 

This  rock  occurs  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  north  of  Boston, 
where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester,  it  forms  the  greater  portion  of  Cape 
Ann,  and  is  extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes.  Its  texture  is 
medium  grained  and  its  color  light  greenish  gray.  It  is  composed  of 
greenish-gray  feldspar,  with  somewhat  pearly  cleavage  surfaces,  about 
an  equal  amount  of  brownish  quartz,  and  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
black  mineral,  which  is  mostly  hornblende.  In  thin  section  the  texture 
is  hypidiomorphic  granular,  the  quartzes  and  feldspars  having  very 
irregular  outlines  and  an  arrangement  suggestive  of  that  in  gneisses. 
The  anhedrons  of  quartz  have  jaggeil  outlines  and  interlock  with  one 
another,  a  number  of  quartzes  being  clustered  together  in  places. 
They  exhibit  irregular  double  refraction,  and  are  often  separated  into 
patches  having  slightly  different  optical  orientation  (felderersclieinun- 
gen),  which  is  the  result  of  mechanical  strain.  There  are  numerous 
minute  fluid  inclusions,  and,  rarely,  inclosed  crystals  of  zircon. 

The  feldspars  are  microcline  and  lime-soda  feldspar,  which  is  mostly 
oligoclase.  These  are  intimately  intergrown,  as  in  perthite.  The  micro- 
cline appears  to  form  disconnected  pieces,  while  oligoclase  constitutes 
a  continuous  intersecting  web  between  the  pieces  of  microcline.  The 
microcline  looks  as  though  a  large  crystal  had  been  cracke^.  and 
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had  been  pulled  apart,  the  interstices  bein£f  filled  with  oligoclase;  but 
all  parts  of  the  microcline  have  one  orientation.  The  microcline  is 
clouded  with  minute  particles,  indicating  partial  alteration,  while  the 
substance  of  the  oligoclase  is  perfectly  fresh  and  pure.  These  large 
complex  feldspars  are  usually  twinned  after  the  Carlsbad  law. 

In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  an  intergrowth  of  two  large  feld- 
spars in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  graphic  intergrowth  of  quartz 
and  orthoclase — that  is,  the  crystals  cross  one  another  at  oblique  angles. 

Between  the  large  crystals  of  feldspar  is  a  border  of  smaller  feld- 
spars which  are  mostly  lime-soda-feldspar,  and  probably  oligoclase. 
With  these  small  crystals  are  also  small  crystals  of  hornblende  and 
biotite.  These  minerals  occur  in  the  same  manner  adjacent  to  large 
auhedrcms  of  quartz. 

The  hornblende  is  brownish  green  with  the  usual  pleochroism.  The 
shape  of  its  anhedrons  is  very  irregular  against  both  feldspar  and  quartz. 
Its  outline  is  quite  jagged,  with  minute  projections  of  hornblende  and 
of  biotite,  which  have  grown  in  the  margin  of  the  anhedron.  It  carries 
inclusions  of  biotite,  magnetite,  and  zircon ;  besides  larger  ones  of  mono- 
clinic  pyroxene,  probably  malacolite.  These  have  irregular  outlines  and 
various  orientations.  Hornblende  also  occurs  in  clusters  of  minute 
anhedrons,  together  with  similar  anhedrons  of  biotite,  inclosed  in  feld- 
spar and  quartz. 

The  biotite  is  brown  with  the  usual  absorption  and  other  optical  prop- 
erties. Its  shape  is  quite  irregular.  Its  anhedrons  are  not  so  large  as 
those  of  the  hornblende.  It  appears  to  have  crystallized  at  the  same 
time  as  the  la^t  part  of  the  hornblende,  being  inclosed  in  the  margins 
of  crystals  of  the  latter  mineral! 

Monoclinic  pyroxene  is  quite  subordinate  in  amount,  and  occurs  with 
irregular  outlines,  both  as  inclosures  in  feldspar  and  in  hornblende. 
Its  color  in  thin  section  is  pale  green,  and  its  double  refraction  is  fairly 
high.    It  is  probably  malacolite. 

Zircon  occurs  in  comparatively  numerous,  minute,  short  crystals. 
Apatite  is  not  abundant.  It  is  in  small  stout  prisms,  and  also  in  needle* 
like  forms.  It  sometimes  contains  rounded  isotropic  inclusions  resem- 
bling glass.  Iron  oxide,  w liich  is  ai)parently  magnetite,  occurs  sparingly, 
and  is  generally  associated  in  clusters  or  in  juxtaposition  with  crystals 
of  the  ferromagnesiau  minerals. 

Allanite  is  present  in  occasional  anhedrons,  irregularly  shaped.  Its 
color  is  chestnut-brown  with  strong  pleochroism. 

The  microstructure  of  the  rock  is  that  of  a  metamorphio  granite  or 
of  a  metamorphosed  granite  rather  than  that  of  a  purely  igneous  or  of 
an  unaltered  eruptive  granite. 

The  qaarries  at  Cape  Ann  are  said  to  be  next  to  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  furnished  stone  for  many  of  the  buildings  in 
the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  For  further  information  on  the  geology 
of  that  region  see  paper  by  !N.  8.  Shaler  on  The  Geplogv^.Cape  Ann, 
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Massachusetts,  in  the  ll^inth  Annual  Beport  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  pp.  535  to  611. 

SYENITE  TRACHYTE  FAMTLY. 

No.  70.  Tbachyte. 

(From  Gamb  Ridob,  nbar  Rosita,  Custer  County,  Colorado.    Described  by 

Whitman  Cross.) 

Occurrence, — ^This  trachyte  forms  a  surface  mass  resting  on  andesitic 
tuff  and  breccia.  The  rock  was  the  last  one  in  the  sequence  of  seven 
distinct  eruptions  from  the  Bosita  volcano,  the  others  having  been 
andesites  of  various  types,  dacite,  and  rhyolite.  Game  Bidge  is  a  small 
mass  of  trachyte  preserved  from  erosion  by  faulting,  and  none  of  the 
rock  now  remaining  exhibits  the  outer  structural  features  of  lava 
streams.  Dikes  of  the  same  rock  seen  near  by  show  the  channels 
through  which  the  magma  came  to  the  surface. 

Description, — The  rock  is  light-gray,  porphyritic,  its  most  conspic- 
uous constituent  being  sanidine  in  charaeteristic  glassy  crystals,  much 
fissured  and  occurring  both  in  tabular  and  stout  prismatic  forms,  with 
a  diameter  rarely  exceeding  1  centimeter.  These  crystals  are  not  very 
abandaut,  the  greater  part  of  this  feldspar  being  in  the  gray  ground- 
mass.  There  are  many  small  phenocrysts  of  oligoclase,  but  they  are 
not  prominent,  as  a  rule;  while  the  less  numerous  leaves  of  biotite,  the 
only  dark  silicate  of  the  rock,  are  naturally  distinct. 

Microscopical  study  shows  the  predominant  gray  groundmass  to  con^ 
sist  chiefly  of  orthoclase  feldspar  in  short  prisms,  which,  by  their  more 
or  less  distinct  parallel  arrangement  and  the  curving  of  the  bands 
about  the  phenocrysts,  cause  a  fluidal  structure.  This  case  illustrates 
very  well  that  groundmass  structure  commonly  called  "trachytic," 
which  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  feldspar  and  its  tendency  to  crys- 
talize  in  these  microlitic  prisms. 

The  groundmass  contains  a  small  amount  of  quartz,  usually  found 
in  little,  elongated  clusters  of  clear  grains,  or  as  matrix  for  the  ortho- 
clase staves.  This  latter  association  is  rarely  so  developed  as  to 
become  truly  a  x>oikilitic  structure.  The  amount  of  quartz  is  not 
enongl\  to  invalidate  the  reference  of  the  rock  to  the  trachytes.  Oli- 
goclase appears  in  a  very  few  minute  crystals  in  the  groundmass, 
and  a  scanty  magnetite  dust  is  found  in  the  fresh  rock.  Ordinarily, 
there  is  much  limonite  in  flakes  all  through  the  rock,  often  giving  it  a 
pinkish  tinge. 

Apatite  and  zircon  are  very  sparingly  present,  in  characteristic  form. 

The  sanidine  crystals  are  very  free  from  included  mineral  grains 
except  in  the  outer  zone,  where  they  contain  groundmass  particles,  this 
zone  being  an  added  growth  of  the  groundmass  period.  The  plagio- 
clase  of  the  rock  is  oligoclase,  as  shown  by  the  extinction  very  near  to 
the  albitic  twinning  line  in  all  sections  normal  to  the  twinning  plane. 
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Biotite  is  developed  only  in  thin.brown  leaves  which  seldom  have  reg- 
ular outline  and  are  often  very  ragged,  with  magnetite  grains  included 
in  the  border  zone  or  lying  adjacent  to  the  leaf,  as  though  resulting 
from  recrystallization  after  partial  resorption  of  the  mica. 

Chemical  composition. — The  freshest  available  specimen  of  this  tra- 
chyte has  the  composition  shown  in  the  following  analysis,  by  L.  G. 
Eakins: 

JnalyHs  of  trachyte  from  BoHtaj  Colorado. 
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This  composition  confirms  the  deductions  from  mineral  constitution 
that  the  rock  is  nearly  a  typical  trachyte.  Silica  is  higher  than  is 
normal,  but  not  sufficient  to  place  the  rock  with  the  rhyolites.  The 
high  percentage  of  alkalies  and  the  low  amount  of  lime  makes  it  clear 
that  alkali  feldspar  must  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  rock  and  that 
the  oligoclase  can  not  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  groundmass.  The 
percentages  of  the  iron  oxides  and  of  magnesia  correspond  to  the  small 
amount  of  biotite  and  the  change  of  magnetite  into  limonite. 

Relationship  of  the  rock. — ^The  Game  Bidge  trachyte  is  to  be  compared 
especially  with  the  well-known  occurrences  of  the  Siebengebirge,  on 
the  Rhine,  near  Bonn.  Many  of  the  rocks  of  this  classic  locality  are 
very  similar  to  that  of  Game  Ridge  in  structure,  in  relative  importance 
of  the  oligoclase,  and  in  general  chemical  composition.  The  similarity 
with  the  trachyte  of  the  Drachenfels,  as  represented  in  specimens 
accessible  to  the  writer,  is  particularly  striking,  especially  in  regard  to 
amount  and  development  of  quartz  and  biotite  and  the  structure  of 
the  groundmass. 

Literature. — On  some  Eruptive  Rocks  from  Custer  County,  Colorado, 
by  Whitman  Cross,  Proceedings  Colorado  Scientific  Society,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  233-237;  Geology  of  Silver  Cliff  and  the  Rosita  Hills,  Colorado,  by 
Whitman  Cross,  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Part  II,  1896,  pp.  263-403. 
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No.  71.  Syenite. 
(From  Custkr  County,  Colorado,  two  and  onb>third  miles  a  littlb  east  of 

NORTH    FROM     SiLVKR    CLIFF,    AND    ONE-HALF    MILK    SOUTHEAST    OF    THE    BOLL 

Domingo  mink.    Dkscribkd  by  Whitman  Cross.) 

Oeological  occurrence  and  distribution. — ^This  syenite  occurs  in  narrow 
dikes  cutting  gneiss  or  granite  in  a  considerable  area  of  mountainous 
country  lying  south  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Arkansas  Eiver.  The  dikes  have  been  specially  observed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Silver  Cliff,  but  they  occur  all  through  the  area  drained  by  Grape 
Creek,  which  enters  the  Arkansas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Royal  Gorge, 
and  they  probably  have  a  still  wider  distribution  in  the  Wet  Mountain 
Bange,  to  which  the  district  mentioned  is  adjacent. 
.  These  dikes,  standing  in  nearly  vertical  x>osition,  cut  in  all  directions 
across  the  strike  of  the  steeply  upturned  gneisses  and  schists.  They 
are  therefore  younger  than  the  folding  of  those  gneisses,  but  are  older 
than  the  great  erosion  which  took  place  probably  in  very  early  Tertiary 
times  and  produced  surface  features  not  far  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day.  The  dikes  are  certainly  pre-Tertiary,  but  their  age  can 
not  be  more  closely  fixed  from  known  evidence.  Associated  with  the 
syenite  dikes  through  this  area  are  numerous  narrow  dikes  of  normal 
diabase. 

The  dikes  of  syenite  vary  in  width  from  an  observed  maximum  of 
about  20  feet  down  to  1  foot  or  less.  They  are  continuous  for  distances 
of  more  than  a  mile,  in  several  instances,  and  their  courses  are  often 
nearly  straight.  The  dike  from  which  the  specimens  of  this  series 
came  was  traced  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  varies  in  width  from  2  to  12 
feet.  At  the  point  where  the  specimens  were  obtained  it  was  about  6 
feet  wide  and  had  been  penetrated  by  a  prospect  shaft,  furnishing  the 
material  for  collection. 

Description. — The  field  habit  of  this  syenite  is  very  characteristic. 
The  rock  has  commonly  a  strong  brick-red  color,  sometimes  with  a 
yellowish  shade.  This  causes  outcrops  of  dikes  to  be  distinguishable 
often  at  considerable  distances  as  red  lines,  contrasting  with  the  darker 
shades  of  the  ordinary  gneiss. 

The  predominant  mineral  of  the  rock  is  red  feldspar,  developed  in 
thin  tablets,  and  by  the  prevailing  arrangement  of  these  tablets 
approximately  parallel  to  the  dike  walls  a  schistose  structure  is  pro- 
duced. There  is  commonly  a  dense  contact  zone  of  three  or  four  inches 
in  width  which  grades  off  rapidly  into  the  average  coarser  rock  of  the 
dike.  These  contact  bands  are  usually  of  darker  color,  and  have  a 
dense  jwrphyritic  structure. 

On  macroscopical  examination  this  rock  is  seen  to  be  chiefly  made 
up  of  red  feldspar  tablets,  with  a  subordinate  amount  of  dark  material 
in  fine  particles,  among  which  hornblende,  mica,  and  epidote  can  here 
and  there  be  recognized.  The  feldspar  tablets  are  like  rounded  ^sks, 
seldom  more  than  2"'"^  across.    The  schistose  structure  arising^rom 
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their  rudely  parallel  arrangement  is  clearly  illastrated  by  most  of  the 
specimens  collected,  for  the  rock  fractnres  easily  in  the  direction  of  this 
lamination  and  with  difficulty  across  it.  Occasionally  larger  crystals 
of  orthoclase  are  developed,  and,  more  rarely,  long  thin  prisms  of 
hornblende. 

A  microscopical  study  shows  the  primary  constituents  of  this  syenite 
to  be  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  amphibole,  biotite,  and  apatite,  while  epi- 
dote,  chlorite,  calcite,  and  a  ferritic  pigment  are  secondary  products. 

The  coloring  pigment  of  the  rock  occurs  in  extremely  small  particles, 
which  are  doubtless  limonite,  and  which  impregnate  nearly  all  of  the 
feldspar  crystals  as  a  dense  cloud.  A  large  number  of  the  feld3X)ar 
tablets  are  plagioclase,  as  the  common  polysynthetic  twin  structure 
clearly  demonstrates,  but  the  pigment  often  so  obscures  the  optical 
action  that  the  angles  of  extinction  can  not  be  closely  measured.  In 
the  zone  normal  to  the  twinning  plane  the  extinction  angle  is  always 
small,  however,  and  it  is  probable  that  oligoclase  is  the  only  member  of 
the  soda-line  series  here  developed.  Orthoclase  certainly  predominates 
over  plagioclase. 

The  feldspar  tablets  are  never  i)erfectly  idiomorphic.  The  crystalli- 
zation of  the  oligoclase  individuals  was  finished  before  that  of  ortho- 
clase, and  the  predominant  pinacoidal  plane  was  then  sharply  defined, 
while  the  prismatic  and  terminal  planes  seem  to  have  been  irregular. 
The  orthoclase  tablets  are  throughout  of  irregular  outline,  owing  to 
their  mutual  interference  in  the  last  stages  of  growth. 

The  schistose  structure  referred  to  was  doubtless  produced  by  a 
movement  of  the  magma  during  crystallization.  By  this  means  the 
feldspar  tablets,  which  were  already  large,  were  forced  into  a  x>osition 
approximately  parallel  to  the  dike  walls.  Many  angular  spaces  were 
naturally  left,  into  which  the  free  amphibole  prisms  and  biotite  leaves 
were  crowded.  The  biotite,  however,  seems  to  have  continued  its 
growth  after  this  movement,  for  it  often  fills  the  irregular  spaces  com- 
pletely, and  has  the  usual  hexagonal  form  only  when  included  by  some 
feldspar  individual.  Some  of  the  angular  spaces  between  clouded  feld- 
spars are  filled  by  a  colorless  mineral,  and  in  polarized  light  this  matter 
almost  invariably  resolves  into  segments  having  the  optical  orienta- 
tions of  the  adjoining  feldspar  individuals.  The  material  seems  in  all 
cases  to  be  orthoclase,  and  the  ferritic  pigment  never  penetrates  into 
substance  of  this  origin.  Epidote  and  calcite  also  occur  as  fillings  of 
these  angular  spaces,  without  their  proper  crystal  form.  Epidote  occa- 
sionally appears  as  a  direct  decomx)08ition  product  of  biotite,  but  does 
not  replace  feldspar  substance  except  in  the  more  decomposed  rocks. 

From  the  facts  above  given  it  seems  probable  that  upon  final  solidifi- 
cation of  the  syenitic  magma  there  remained  some  angular  spaces 
between  crystals,  which  were  unoccupied  by  any  mineral  substance,  and 
that  epidote  and  calcite  were  deposited  from  solutions  in  these  cavities 
at  a  later  period.    Whether  the  clear  feldspar  substance^lso  belongs 
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to  this  later  period,  or  to  the  final  stage  of  crystallization  of  the  magma, 
is  not  fully  evident.  Porous  structure  originating  in  this  way  is  known 
as  the  miarolitic  structure. 

The  amphibole  of  this  syenite  is  unlike  any  of  the  common  varieties 
of  the  group.  The  prisms  are  seldom  of  i)erfect  form  in  the  coarser- 
grained  parts  of  dikes,  and  are  usually  made  up  in  part  of  a  brown  and 
in  part  of  a  dark-blue  amphibole,  the  brown  forming  the  inner  portion 
and  being  surrounded  in  very  irregular  manner  by  the  blue  variety. 
The  relations  of  the  two  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  blue  is  merely 
the  later  part  of  the  crystal,  and  grounds  for  considering  it  as  a  para- 
roorphic  product  from  the  brown  have  not  been  observed.  In  other 
dikes  of  this  syenite  the  brown  and  the  blue  varieties  have  been  found 
in  separate  crystals.  The  blue  amphibole  has  the  following  pleochro- 
ism:  a  =  strong  yellowish-brown,  6  =  dark  blue;  i:  =  dark  grefenish- 
blue;  CAX;  =  about  10<5,  absorption  strong,  i:>t)f>a.  The  brown 
amphibole  has  dark  chestnut-brown  color  parallel  to  h  and  c,  and  a 
lighter  shade  parallel  to  a.  Extinction  12°  or  more,  not  closely  deter- 
minable. The  brown  variety  also  has  a  strong  absorption  parallel  to  b 
and  jC.  Both  varieties  seem  to  have  the  optical  orientation  of  normal 
hornblende,  and  the  blue  is,  therefore,  unlike  glaucophane  on  the  one 
hand,  and  arfvedsonite  or  riebeckite  on  the  other,  while  the  brown  is 
apparently  related  to  barkevicite. 

The  biotite  is  almost  uniaxial,  and  has  b  -f  x;  =  dark  green,  and  a  = 
yellow-brown.    Absorption  is  very  strong. 

Allanite  was  observed  in  a  few  small  characteristic  prisms  in  the 
contact  zone  of  one  of  the  narrower  syenite  dikes. 

Chemical  composition. — The  freshest  specimen  of  the  average  rock 
that  could  be  obtained  was  analyzed  by  L.  G.  Bakins,  with  the  follow- 
ing result: 

Analysis  of  syenite  from  near  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado. 


Per  cent. 


SiO, 59.78 

Al/). 16.86 

FejO, 3.08 

FeO 3.72 

MnO 14 

CaO 2.96 

MgO 1  .69 

K,0 1  6,01 

Ka,0 1  5.39 

HjO 1.58 

CO, '  .75 

Total '  99.96 

8p.gr.at30oC.,2.689.  I 


The  rock  analyzed  contains  calcite  and  epidote  as  secondary  min- 
erals, developed  chiefly  as  fillings  of  the  miarolitic  cavities.  .  The  feld- 
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Bpar  is  not  visibly  decomposed,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  lime 
of  the  epidote  and  calcite  was  brought  in  by  solations  than  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  adjacent  feldspars.  The  character  of  the  feldspar 
contents  of  the  rock  analyzed  must  in  any  case  be  calculated  after 
deducting  lime  for  calcite,  epidote,  and  amphibole.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  lime  is  required  for  the  carbonic  acid  to  form  calcite,  and  at 
least  another  third  may  be  deduc^ted  for  the  other  two  minerals.  This 
leaves  one-third  as  belonging  to  an  oligoclase. 

If  one-third  of  the  lime  belongs  to  oligoclase  of  the  composition 
Ab^Aui,  and  the  remainder  of  the  soda  is  referred  with  the  i>otash  to 
a  pure  alkali  feldspar,  the  amount  of  the  oligoclase  in  the  rock  will  be 
nearly  30  per  cent  and  of  the  alkali  feldspar  nearly  50  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  oligoclase  will  rise  rapidly  with  an  increased  amount  of 
lime  introduced  into  the  calculation,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
oligoclase  molecule  is  richer  in  lime  than  has  been  assumed,  and  this 
would  reduce  the  percentage  of  possible  oligoclase  in  the  rock. 

Literature. — This  syenite  was  first  described  in  an  article  entitled, 
On  some  Eruptive  Bocks  from  Custer  County,  Colorado,  by  Whitman 
Cross,  published  in  Proceedings  Colorado  Scientific  Society,  Vol.  Ill, 
1887,  pp.  237-240.  It  is  further  discussed,  with  details  of  geological 
relations,  in  a  report  on  the  Geology  of  Silver  Cliff  and  the  Kosita 
Hills,  Colorado,  by  Whitman  Cross,  in  Seventeenth  Annual  EexK>rt 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Part  II,  1896,  pp.  263-403. 

2OCPHEL.ITE-I4EUCITE  ROCKS. 

No.  72.  Obendite. 

(From  Leucite  Hillb,  Swbetwatkr  County,  Wyoming.    Described  by  Whit- 
man Cross.) 

Introductory. — When  the  project  of  gathering  the  rocks  of  this  col- 
lection was  first  considered,  the  only  leucite-beariug  rock  known  in  the 
United  States  was  that  occurring  in  the  Leucite  Hills,  discovered  by 
S.  F.  Emmons,  and  described  by  Prof.  F.  Zirkel.^  It  was  decided  to 
collect  that  rock  for  the  Educational  Series.  When  the  material  was 
brought  in  and  subjected  to  microscopical  study,  it  was  found  that  the 
greater  part  was  not  like  that  des(;ribed  by  Zirkel,  but  contained  both 
sanidine  and  leucite.  The  rock  collected  has,  however,  been  described 
under  the  name  of  orendite,*  being  made  the  type  of  the  kind  of  vol- 
canic rock  rich  in  leucite  and  sanidine  with  diopside  and  magnesian 
mica  as  other  essentials.  The  rock  is  still  representative  of  the  types 
especially  charaeterized  by  leucite. 

Megaacopical  description. — The  orendite  of  this  collection  has  a  dull 
reddish-brown  color  and  is  quite  vesicular,  the  pores  being  small  and 


» Reports  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  Vol.  VII,  MIcroHOopical  Petrography.  1876,  p.  269. 
'Igneous  rocks  of  the  Leucite  llills  and  Pilot  Butte,  Wyoming,  by  Whitman  Cross:    Am.  Jour. 
Sd.,  4th  ..rl«.  V«LIV.  mn,  pp.  123-126.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GOOgk 
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irregular  in  shape,  with  divergent  smooth-walled  arms.  The  vesicles 
are  usually  much  less  than  1^"'  in  size,  but  vary  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent specimens.  On  examination  with  a  hand  lens  the  walls  of  these 
cavities  may,  in  most  specimens,  be  seen  to  be  coated  with  a  network 
of  very  pale  yellowish  needles  of  a  peculiar  amphibole,  which  will  be 
described  below.  Hyaline  opal,  in  clear  globular  droplike  forms,  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  pores.  A  dull  white  indistinctly  crystalline  sub- 
stance of  undetermined  character  is  also  often  present. 

The  only  distinct  megascopic  constituent  of  the  rock  mass  is  a 
reddish-brown  mica,  found  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  phlogopite, 
occurring  in  hexagonal  leaves  only  3  or  4™°*  broad  at  most,  and  sink- 
ing to  microscopic  dimensions.  The  general  color  tone  of  the  rock  is 
due  to  this  mica. 

In  some  specimens  are  occasional  dull  grains  of  orthoclase,  which 
are  corroded  and  belong  to  foreign  rocks  founcf  in  larger  inclusions  in 
many  places  throughout  the  mass. 

Microscopical  description, — Microscopical  study  shows  the  rock  under 
discussion  to  consist  of  leucite  and  sanidiue  in  slightly  predominant 
amount  as  compared  with  the  ferromagnesian  silicates,  phlogopite, 
amphibole,  and  diopside.  Apatite  is  unusually  abundant  and  a  few 
much-resorbed  flakes  of  brown  biotite  may  commonly  be  found  in  each 
section.  Needles  of  a  yellow  mineral,  rutile  ( ?),  are  present  in  minute 
qnantities,  but  magnetite,  ilmenite,  or  pyrite  have  not  been  found. 

In  quantitative  development  leucite  and  sanidine  vary  considerably; 
now  the  one,  now  the  other,  seeming  to  predominate.  Of  the  darker 
silicates  phlogopite  is  the  most  important,  while  diopside  varies  with 
leucite,  and  amphibole  with  sanidine. 

Leucite  occurs  in  this  rock  in  a  multitude  of  minute  rounded  grains, 
between  0.01  "*°»  and  0.05™™  in  diameter.  Some  of  them  have  the  com- 
mon icositetrahedral  form,  with  a  zone  of  minate  inclusions,  but  more 
of  the  grains  are  anhedral.  All  are  perfectly  isotropic.  In  every  way 
these  leucite  crystals  and  grains  are  identical  in  habit  with  those  of  the 
sanidine-free  rock. 

The  sanidine  of  orendite  occurs  in  stout,  square  prisms,  of  rough 
outline  and  seldom  exceeding  1™™  in  length.  The  prismatic  axis  is  a, 
as  shown  by  the  optical  orientation.  It  is  always  the  axis  a  of  elas- 
ticity which  lies  near  the  prismatic  axis,  and  the  maximum  observed 
angle  of  extinction  is  10^.  Rude  dome  and  prism  faces  terminate  the 
crystals  as  a  rule.    Twinning  after  the  Carlsbad  law  is  not  uncommon. 

The  reddish-brown  mica  appears  in  thin  sections  to  have  a  very 
weak  pleochroism,  varying  only  from  a  pale  salmon-pink  to  pale  yellow. 
Sections  normal  to  the  cleavage  often  reveal  a  polysynthetic  basal  twin- 
ning, which  is  made  evident  through  the  perceptible  angle  between  the 
axis,  a,  of  elasticity  and  the  crystallographic  axis,  c.  This  reaches  3°  or 
40.  Thin  basal  sections,  not  twinned,  when  examined  in  convergent, 
polarized  light  show  a  negative  bisectrix  and  an  unuauaUy  large  optic 
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angle.  The  leaves  are  nsnally  of  hexagonal  form,  and  they  are  fresh 
and  free  from  inclusions  except  rare  ones  of  glass  and  still  rarer  yellow- 
ish needles,  most  probably  of  rntile. 

The  mica  of  this  rock  was  isolated  and  analyzed  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand 
with  the  result  given  below,  which  shows  it  to  have  the  composition  of 
phlogopite,  a  species  of  mica  not  before  identified  as  an  original  con- 
stituent of  igneous  rocks.  The  observed  physical  properties  agree  with 
this  determination. 

Analysis  of  phlogopiU  of  arendite  fr<nn  Wyoming. 


;  Per  cent. 

42.56 
2.09 
12.18 
.73 
2.73 
.00 
.20 
1. 00 
MgO  ...'      22.40 


SiO,.. 
TiO,.. 
Al,Oi. 
Cr,0,. 
Fe,0,. 
FeO.. 
CaO  .. 
BaO.. 


H,0  .. 
P.O5.. 
F 


•I 


10.70 
.44 

2.35 
.06 

2.46 


Total I    100.80 

Lena  O  for  F 1.03 

Total 


99.77 


Diopside  occurs  in  small  prisms,  pale  green  or  colorless,  which  sink 
to  microlitic  needles  not  easily  determinable.  In  some  of  the  other 
rocks  of  the  region  this  mineral  is  developed  in  somewhat  larger  prisms, 
and  W.  F.  Hillebrand  has  isolated  and  analyzed  it,  showing  it  to  be  an 
entirely  normal  diopside. 

Analysis  of  diopside  of  orenditefrom  Wyoming. 
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The  amphibole  of  this  rock  is  a  very  nnasual  one  in  its  optical  char- 
acters, and  its  deteimitiation  as  a  member  of  this  group  depends  largely 
on  the  strongly  marked  cleavage  parallel  to  a  prism  whose  angles 
measure  about  124P  and  56^,  together  with  the  general  habit  of  the 
mineral.  It  occurs  in  rudely  prismatic  individuals,  between  the  sani- 
dine  and  leucite  grains,  producing  structures  soon  to  be  described. 
Occasionally  it  has  nearly  regular  crystal  form  with  prism  and  pinacoid 
as  in  amphibole,  and  a  termination  apparently  made  up  of  pyramid  and 
dome  faces.  Eefraction  and  double  refraction  are  of  about  the  strength 
of  actinolitic  amphibole.  Extinction  is  parallel  to  o,  as  far  as  has  been 
ascertained,  a  =  a  is  pale  yellow,  b  =  &  is  red,  x;  =  c  is  bright  yellow. 
The  reddish  tone  is  similar  to  that  of  hypersthene,  and  all  colors  increase 
rapidly  in  intensity  with  increasing  thickness  of  the  sections.  Absorp- 
tion, 6>c>a. 

The  association  of  minerals  in  orendite  leads  to  several  interesting 
microstructures.  Phlogopite  appears  to  have  formed  first,  and  it  is 
almost  free  from  inclusions.  Leucite  and  sanidiue  are  as  a  rule  devel- 
oped in  separate  patches  or  areas,  the  former  in  swarms  of  minute 
round  grains,  the  latter  in  aggregates  of  a  few  irregular  prisms  seldom 
exceeding  1""™  in  length.  Diopside  is  developed  mainly  in  minute 
needles  and  microlites,  a  large  share  of  which  are  included  quite  irregu- 
larly in  the  sanidines,  producing  a  certain  micropoecilitic  structure. 
The  remainder  of  the  diopside  occurs  between  other  larger  mineral 
grains. 

The  amphibole  seems  one  of  the  latest  crystallizations  of  the  rock, 
and  varies  in  development.  In  the  angular  spaces  between  the  sani- 
dines the  yellowish  amphibole  occurs  exactly  as  does  augite  in  ophitic 
diabase,  acting  as  an  oriented  cement  for  several  sanidine  crystals.  In 
the  leucitic  areas  the  same  amphibole  appears  in  stout  prisms  inclos- 
ing numerous  leucites,  just  as  segirine  holds  the  nephelines  in  many 
phonolites.  In  this  manner  another  form  of  the  micropcecilitic  struc- 
ture is  produced.  It  also  occurs  in  very  minute  needles  in  many  of  the 
vesicles. 

In  occasional  spots  and  adjacent  to  the  pores  of  the  rock  the  min- 
erals are  less  intimately  intergrown.  Leucite  is  sometimes  found 
inclosed  in  sanidine,  but  frequently  the  separation  as  described  is  very 
sharp.  There  are  thus  in  this  orendite  two  kinds  of  micropoecilitic 
structures,  a  curious  separation  of  the  analogous  silicates,  leucite  and 
sanidine,  ophitic  structure,  and  through  the  prominence  of  phlogopite 
leaves  a  x)orphyritic  structure. 

Chemical  composition. — ^Two  analyses  of  orendite  have  been  made  by 
W.  F.  Hillebrand,  which  are  given  below.  Analysis  I  is  of  the  rock 
from  Fifteen  Mile  Spring,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Leucite  Hills,  the 
locality  from  which  all  the  specimens  of  the  educational  collection  were 
obtained.  Analysis  II  is  of  a  very  similar  rock  from  Korth  Table 
Butte,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Leucite  Hills.  ^  I 
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Analyses  of  arenditefrom  Leuciie  Hills,  Wyoming, 


SiO, 

TiOs 

ZrO, 

A1,0, 

Cr,Oa 

FeA 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

SrO 

BaO 

MgO :.... 

K,0 

Xa^O 

Li,0 

H,0  bolow  110°  C  . 
HjO  above  110°  C  . 

P>0, 

SO, 

CI 

r 

CO;, 

Total 

Lph8  O  for  V 


,  Per  cent. 

54. 08  ; 

,  2.08  i 


1 

9.49 

.07  ' 
3.19  ' 
1.03  I 

.05, 
3.55 

.20 

-I 

6.74 
11.76 

1.39  . 
trace 
.79  I 

2.71 

1.35 
.29 
.04 
.49 


99.97 
.21 


Total  . 


n. 

Per  cent. 

54.17 

2.67 

.22 

10.16 

.05 

3.34 

.05 

.06 

4.19 

.18 

.59 

6.62 

•11.91 

1.21 

trace 

.52 

1.01 

1.59 

.16 

.06 

.36 

.49 


100.21 
.17 


The  rocks  are  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  rare  elements  con- 
tained in  them  in  determinable  quantities.  ZrOi  was  not  tested  for  in 
the  first  analysis.  It  does  not  belong  in  the  mineral  zircon,  as  that  can 
not  be  identified  in  thin  sections,  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
peculiar  amphibole  is  allied  to  certain  silicates  which  may  be  classed 
with  the  pyroxenes,  in  having  TiO^  and  ZtOz  replace  apart  of  the  SiO^. 
Cr203  and  most  of  the  F  belong  in  phlogopite,  together-  with  a  large 
part  of  the  BaO.  SO3  represents  some  mineral  easily  soluble  in  weak 
acids,  probably  uoselite,  which  may  be  indistinguishable  from  leucite 
in  thin  sections.  Both  the  mica  and  the  pyroxene  contain  TiOg,  but 
the  rare  yellow  needles  occasionally  seen  may  be  rutile. 

As  regards  the  commoner  rock  constituents,  the  predominance  of  pot- 
ash in  orendite  causes  characteristic  minerals  contrasting  with  those 
of  the  corresponding  soda-rich  rock,  phonolite.  Leucite  is  developed 
in  place  of  nepheline.  A  potash -bearing  mica  appears  instead  of  regiriiie 
and  arfvedsonite,  which  are  common  in  phonolite.  The  pyroxene  of 
orendite  is  almost  a  pure  lime-magnesia  mineral,  and  soda  is  prevented 
from  entering  into  plagioclase. 

Occurrence  and  relafiomhips, — The  rock  now  under  discussion  occurs 
in  lava  flows  of  Tertiary  age.  In  the  same  flows  a  i)art  of  the  magma  has 
crystallized  free  from  sanidine,  but  with  leucite,  diopside,  and  phlogo- 
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pite  of  the  same  development  observed  in  orendite.  This  rock,  the  one 
originally  described  by  Zirkel,  has  the  same  bulk  chemical  composition 
as  oi*endite.  Since  leacite  contains  less  silica  than  sanidine,  there  is  of 
necessity  an  excess  of  this  acid  radical  in  the  pare  lencite  rock,  appar- 
ently in  the  form  of  an  obscure  glassy  base.  This  rock  has  been  called 
"wyomingite"  in  the  cited  paper  on  the  rocks  of  the  Leucite  Hills. 

At  Pilot  Butte,  west  of  the  Leucite  Hills,  occurs  a  rock  rich  in  diop- 
side,  phlogopite,  and  perofskite,  with  a  glassy  base  which  the  analysis 
of  the  rock  shows  must  have  nearly  the  composition  of  leucite.  The 
name  "madupite''  has  been  proposed  for  this  type. 

Orendite  belongs  in  the  group  called  leucite-trachyte  by  Zirkel,  and 
leucite-phonolite  by  Roseubusch.  A  special  name  has  been  proposed  in 
the  belief  that  both  the  compound  terms  above  mentioned  are  objec- 
tionable, and  that  it  is  appropriate  and  desirable  to  have  a  distinctive 
name  for  the  leucite-sanidine  rocks  corresponding  to  phonolite. 

No.  73.  Phonolite. 
(From  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.     Describbd  by  Whitman  Cross.) 

Megascopical  description, — This  rock  has  a  dense  aphanitic  texture 
except  for  a  few  small  sanidine  tablets.  Its  general  color  is  a  dull 
brownish  green,  mottled  by  numerous  dark  bluish-green  spots  of 
indistinct  sheaf-like  form.  These  dark  spots  are  due  to  the  bundles 
of  segirine  needles.  A  peculiar  greasy  or  semivitreous  luster  is  pro- 
duced by  the  reflections  from  the  multitude  of  minute  faces  of  nephe- 
line  or  sanidine  grains  forming  the  mass  of  the  rock. 

Microscopical  description. — The  principal  constituents  of  this  phonolite 
are  nepheline,  sanidine,  and  segiriue,  with  a  characteristic  accompani- 
ment of  noselite  and  sodalite.  Nepheline  is  very  distinctly  develoi)ed 
in  short  prisms  causing  the  hexagonal  or  nearly  square  outlines  seen 
in  thin  sections.  The  average  diameter  of  these  nepheline  crystals  is 
about  0.1»"  and  their  length  less  than  0.2™"».  In  this  development  the 
nephelmes  lie  in  a  fliie-grained  mass  consisting  chiefly  of  sanidine 
scales  and  tablets,  which  overlap  so  much  that  very  thin  sections  and 
high  powers  of  the  microscope  are  necessary  clearly  to  resolve  the 
mass  into  its  elements. 

To  a  subordinate  degree  in  the  sections  examined  the  sanidine  is 
developed  in  more  elongated  staves  and  needles,  and  these  are  com- 
monly arranged  in  nearly  parallel  position,  producing  an  apparent 
fluidal  structure.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  these  portions  of  the  rock 
nepheline  is  developed  in  much  smaller  crystals  than  elsewhere. 

^Egirine  is  the  mineral  causing  the  dark  spots  of  the  rock.  It  occurs 
in  bundles  or  sheaves  of  minute  needles  which  in  the  central  zone  seem 
more  or  less  of  a  common  orientation  or  are  united  practically  into  one 
crystal  which  feathers  out  at  each  end.  Owing  to  the  great  numbers 
of  included  nepheline  or  sanidine  grains,  even  in  the  most  massive  pait^ 
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of  these  bandies,  the  thin  sections  rarely  show  the  actual  existiDg  con- 
tinuity of  the  aBgiiine  substance.  Where  the  latter  is  most  massive 
the  abundant  inclusions  of  other  minerals  produce  a  typical  micro- 
XKBcilitic  structure.  The  optical  characters  of  this  aegirine  are  entirely 
normal.  Its  pleochroism  is  strong,  as  follows:  a  =  pure  green;  b:= 
olive  green;  jc  =  yellowish  green,  a  lies  very  near  the  prismatic  axis. 
No  considerable  angle  of  extinction  was  observed,  so  that  segirine- 
augite  is  not  developed  in  this  rock. 

Scattered  through  the  rock  in  amount  greatly  subordinate  to  nephe- 
line,  but  still  an  important  constituent,  is  a  mineral  of  the  regular  sys- 
tem characterized  by  a  cloud  of  dark,  dusty  interpositipns.  While  this 
substauce  is  apt  to  be  decomposed,  it  has  the  characters  often  found 
in  noselite  as  occurring  in  phonolites.  Its  rudely  irregular  crystals  are 
somewhat  larger  than  the  nephelines  and  may  reach  l'"'^  in  diameter. 
From  the  chemical  analysis,  which  shows  both  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorine  in  the  rock,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  sodalite  is  a  companion  of 
noselite  here  as  in  many  other  phonolites,  but  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing the  two  have  been  found  in  this  case. 

In  almost  every  section  of  this  phonolite  may  be  found  small  areas 
of  clear,  colorless,  isotropic  substance  in  angular  spaces  between  well- 
defined  crystals  of  other  minerals.  It  is  thought  probable  that  this 
isotropic  substance  is  analcite,  through  analogy  with  the  occurrence  of 
that  mineral  in  the  very  similar  phonolites  of  the  Cripple  Greek  region 
in  Colorado. 

Other  minerals  occur  in  this  rock  only  in  minute  traces.  There  are 
occasional  specks  of  magnetite  and  possibly  of  pyrite.  The  titanic  and 
zirconic  acids  shown  by  analysis  are  most  probably  contained  in  a  min- 
eral occurring  sporadically  in  a  manner  much  like  the  SBgirine;  that  is, 
in  irregulair  particles  in  residual  spaces  or  inclosing  minute  grains  of 
nepheline  or  feldspar.  This  mineral  is  almost  colorless,  of  high  single 
and  double  refraction,  with  no  or  very  slight  pleochroism  and  appar- 
ent parallel  extinction.  It  resembles  a  mineral  observed,  but  not 
positively  identified,  in  the  Cripple  Creek  phonolites,  though  there  the 
association  with  l^venite  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  to  be  referred 
to  that  species  or  to  some  allied  complex  silico-titanate  with  zirconic 
acid  also  present. 

Chemical  composition. — In  the  subjoined  table  of  analyses.  Column  I 
represents  the  composition  of  this  phonolite  as  analyzed  by  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand;  II,  an  analysis  by  Pirsson  of  phonolite  from  the  Devils  Tower, 
near  the  Black  Hills;'  III,  analysis  by  Hillebrand  of  a  phonolite  from 
Miter  Peak  near  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado;*  IV,  analysis  by  vom  Kath 
of  a  typical  German  phonolite  from  Zittau,  Saxony.^ 


1  Phonolitic  rocka  from  the  lUack  Hills :  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  .'kl  series, Vol.  XLVII,  1894,  p.  341. 
'General  geology  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  Colorado:  Sixteenth  Ann.  Kept.  XT.  S.  Geol.  Surrey, 
Part  II,  p.  39. 
*  Quoted  by  Zirkel,  Lelirbuch  der  Petrographle,  2d  od.,  p.  446. 
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Analff9e$  of  pkonoliie  from  variouB  lo4MHtie$, 


I'll 
I  I.  II.       I      III.  IV. 


I 


I  Per  cent.   Ptr  cent. '  Per  cent.  |  Per  cent  \ 

SiOj I  57.86 

ZrO, '  .15 

TiO, i  .22 

AljOs 20.28 

Fe,Oi I  2.85 

FeO .39 

MbO...  !  .21 

CaO I  .89 

SrO 04 

BUG j  .09 

MgO '  .04 

K«0 5.19 

Na^ 9.47 

Li,0 1  trace 

H,0  — IIOOC 21 

H,O+110oC '  2.40 

P«0, I  .03 

SOi ,  .06 

CI i  .08 

F O) 

C0» I  non« 

S '  .03 


'      68.98    1 

61.08    ' 

59.17 

1          .20 

.24 

.18    1 
18.71 

1      20.54 

19.74 

1        1.65    ' 

1.91 

3.89 

'          .48    ' 

.63 

.26 

trace 

1          -^^ 

1.58 

.92 

'      nono    ' 

none 

.05 

1          11 

.06 

.15 

5.31 

4.68 

6.45 

9.05  " 

8.68 

8.88 

traoe 

.19 

a  2. 21 

a  1.18 

.97     . 

.04 

.20 

trace 
.12 

.28 

none 

Total ,      99.97         100.07  09.86  99.88 


a,  total  water. 

The  analyHis  shows  the  phonolite  of  this  collection  to  be  quite  typ- 
ical, and  very  closely  related  to  the  rock  so  abundant  in  the  Gripple 
Greek  district  of  Colorado.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  Gripple  Greek 
phonolites  contained  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  nepheline,  and  it  id 
evident  that  there  must  be  about  the  same  amount  in  this  rock.  Sani- 
dine  probably  constitutes  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  rock,  leaving 
about  20  per  cent  for  aegirine,  noselite,  sodalite,  and  the  accessory 
minerals. 

The  presence  of  zirconic  acid  in  determinable  amount  without  dis- 
cernible zircon  crystals,  and  the  similar  amount  of  titanic  acid,  seem 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  rare  minerals  con- 
taining these  acid  radicals,  such  as  l^venite,  which  have  been  noted  of 
recent  years  in  eleolite-syenite  or  phonolite. 

Literature. — The  first  phonolite  to  be  discovered  in  the  United  States 
was  found  at  Black  Butte  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  was  described  by 
J.  H.  Gaswell.^  In  1894,  L.  Y.  Pirsson  described  the  rock  of  Devils 
Tower,  near  the  Black  Hills,  as  a  phonolite  and  gave  an  analysis 
of  the  same  which  has  been  reproduced  in  the  above  table.  It  is 
known  that  there  are  many  other  occurrences  of  phonolite  in  and  near 


>  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Reaourcee  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  by  Henry  Kewton^and  Walttr 
JY,  1380,  p.  492. 
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the  Black  Hills,  but  no  syHteniatic  examination  of  their  occurrence 
and  relationships  has  been  made. 

Kg.  74.  PULASKITE  (Eleglitb-hornblbnde-stenitb). 
(From  LrrrLK  Rock,  Arkansas.    Described  by  J.  P.  Iddings.) 

This  rock  is  the  so-called  ^^blae  granite''  of  Arkansas,  which  has  been 
studied  and  fully  described  by  J.  F.  Williams/  from  whose  report  the 
following  has  been  extracted. 

The  rock  is  an  intrusive  body  occurring  in  a  wide,  dike-like  mass, 
whose  eruption  took  place  about  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  and 
which  forms  the  main  ridges  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region.  It  is  a 
bluish-gray,  crystalline  rock,  in  some  parts  dark  in  others  light  colored. 
It  has  a  peculiar  sepi-porphyritic  appearance  when  viewed  megascopic- 
ally.  The  feldspar  phenocrysts  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  their 
size  and  their  highly  perfect  cleavage-planes  and  the  light  reflected 
from  them.  They  appear  to  be  crudely  tabular  parallel  to  the  clinopin- 
acoid  (010),  and  give  a  trachytoidal  texture  to  the  rock.  The  crystals 
are  not  sharply  defined,  since  they  interlock  with  the  smaller  crystals 
of  the  groundmass.  The  ground  mass  is  subordinate  to  the  feldspar 
phenocrysts,  is  phanerocrystalline,  but  dubiodiagnostic,  consisting  of 
whitish,  gray,  and  dark-colored  grains.  Occasionally  small  plates  of 
mica  and  crystals  of  dark  amphibole  or  pyroxene  are  recognizable.  The 
greater  portion,  however,  is  feldspathic. 

The  texture  of  the  rock  varies  throughout  the  body  from  granitic 
porphyritic  to  hypidiomorphic  granular.  The  following  minerals  are 
usually  found  in  every  specimen  of  the  rock,  but  are  present  invariable 
quantities.  Especially  among  the  dark-colored  minerals  is  this  notice- 
able, since  in  many  cases  one  of  them  predominates  to  the  almost  com- 
plete exclusion  of  the  others.  The  minerals  are  orthoclase  (cryptoper- 
thite),  hornblende  (arfvedsonite),  augite  (diopside),  biotite,  eleolite, 
sodalite  (rare),  titanite,  apatite. 

Orthoclase  is  by  far  the  most  important  mineral  in  the  rock.  It 
appears  usually  in  two  forms  as  the  result  of  two  distinct  periods  of 
crystallization.  The  crystals  belonging  to  the  first  are  the  pheno- 
crysts, from  10  to  30™*"  in  length.  They  often  show  an  idiomorphic 
form,  although  this  is  frequently  impaired  by  the  juxtaposition  and 
mutual  penetration  of  the  smaller  crystals  of  the  second  i>eriod  of 
crystallization.  Where  crystal  faces  have  been  recognized  they  are 
OP  (001),  QoP  do  (010),  and  ooP  (110).  Some  crystals  are  twinned 
according  to  the  Manebach  law,  others  according  to  the  Carlsbad. 
In  one  instance  both  kinds  of  twinning  were  observed  in  one  crystal. 
The  feldspar  phenocrysts  are  impellucid  as  a  result  of  more  or  less 
advanced  kaolinization. 

iJ.F.  Williams,  The  igneoas  rooks  of  ArkansM:  Ann.  Bept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  Vol.  II,  1890, 
pp.  8^71 ;  Little  Rook.  1891.  C"  r^r^n]o 
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The  angle  between  the  t^o  eleavage  planes  is  nearly  90^.  Some 
crystals  exhibit  delicate  microcline  twinning  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  chemical  composition,  indicate  soda-microcline.  In  some  crys- 
tals there  is  a  microscopic  intergrowth  with  another  feldspar  showing 
albite  twinning  and  extinction  angles  of  oligoclase.  The  feldspar  cor- 
resx)onds  to  Brogger's  kryptoperthite.  Some  of  the  feldspars  exhibit 
no  polysynthetic  twinning.  Some  contain  minnte  cavities  elongated  so 
as  to  appear  like  needles.  These  are  generally  in  parallel  groups, 
either  i)erpendicn]ar  to  the  cleavage  planes  or  parallel  to  them.  A  few 
larger  cavities  appear  to  contain  fluid  with  a  gas  bubble.  There  are 
also  inclusions  of  the  ferromagnesiau  minerals  with  apatite  and  mag- 
netite, besides  more  numerous  grains  of  eleolite,  irregularly  shaped, 
and  sometimes  with  hexagonal  outline.  Less  frequently  there  are 
colorless  isotropic  inclusions  with  lower  refraction  than  feldspar,  which 
are  probably  sodalite. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  feldspar  is  as  follows: 


AnahfHi  of  feldspar  of  puUukite  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


Per  cent. 


810, I  M.95 

AX^ ;  17.87 

re,0i 1 0.90 

CaO 0.52 

MgO , 0.24 

K,0 7.82 

N%0 5.20 

Ignition 0. 80 

Total 99.80 


There  is  an  excess  of  silica  not  accounted  for.  No  quartz  has  been 
observed  in  the  rock,  and  no  individual  crystals  of  lime-soda  feldspar. 
The  small  feldspars  constitnting  the  groundmass  have  the  same  char- 
acters as  the  large  ones.  The  greater  part  of  the  rock  is  orthoclastic 
feldspar.  The  ferromagnesiau  minerals  are  generally  very  small,  and 
are  monoclinic  pyroxene,  amphibole,  and  biotite.  The  monoclinic 
pyroxene  is  pale  green  in  thin  section,  without  pleochroism.  Its  form 
is  irregular,  and  it  is  generally  surrounded  more  or  less  completely  by 
greenish-brown  hornblende.  In  some  parts  of  the  rock  the  margin  has 
a  decided  green  color,  probably  aegirite,  the  principal  portion  of  the 
pyroxene  being  diopside  or  malacolite.  The  green  margin  shows  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  sodium  taken  up  from  the  magma  toward  the 
end  of  the  crystallization  of  the  pyroxene.  The  cleavage  is  that  common 
in  pyroxene;  and  the  ordinary  twinning  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid 
(100)  is  present  in  some  crystals.  Among  the  inclusions  noted  are 
apatite,  magnetite,  titanite,  biotite,  and  irregularly  distributed  gas- 
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The  amphibole  when  seen  in  thin  section  is  rich  chestnut  brown  in 
some  cases  and  greenish  brown  or  dark  green  in  others.  When  idio- 
morphic  it  is  bounded  by  the  faces  oo  P  (110),  oo  Pob  (100),  oo  P  do  (010), 
and  OP  (001)  and  some  orthodome  (mOl)  has  also  been  observed. 
Amphibole  cleavage  is  well  developed. 

The  pleochroism  in  some  cases  is  as  follows  : 

b  =  reddish  brown;  a  =  light  yellowish  brown;  jc-^dark  reddish 
brown ;  the  absorption  being  jc  >  ft  >  a.  In  other  cases  the  pleochroism 
is:  b  =  deep  bluish  green;  a  =  brownish  yellow;  c  =  yellowish  green; 
the  absorption  being  b  >  c  >  a.  A  dark  green  edge,  or  border,  sur- 
rounds many  of  the  brown  crystals.  Some  of  the  brown  crystals  are 
completely  free  from  such  a  border,  but  it  almost  always  appears  about 
the  greenish  ones. 

It  is  probable  that  these  amphiboles  belong  to  the  arfvedsotiite  group, 
but  no  chemical  tests  have  been  attempted  in  proof  of  this  supposition. 
Inclusions  are  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  pyroxene. 

The  biotite  is  reddish-brown  in  thin  section,  with  fairly  strong  pleo- 
chroism from  yellow  to  reddish  brown.  It  forms  plates  parallel  to  the 
basal  plane,  which  are  idiomorphic  in  some  cases  and  irregularly  out- 
lined in  others.  It  carries  inclusions  of  magnetite,  sphene,  apatite,  and 
zircon.  It  often  surrounds  comparatively  large  crystals  of  magnetite, 
sphene,  and  apatite.  Sometimes  it  is  on  the  outside  of  the  pyroxene 
and  amphibole,  and  sometimes  it  is  inclosed  by  hornblende  and  pyrox- 
ene. Its  crystallization  appears  to  have  begun  before  that  of  horn- 
blende. But  in  general  the  pyroxene  appears  to  be  older  than  the 
hornblende,  and  the  biotite  continued  its  growth  to  the  end  of  the 
series  of  ferromagnesian  minerals.^ 

Eleolite  or  nephelite  occurs  in  variable  quantities.  In  some  parts  of 
the  rock  it  is  quite  insignificant,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  an  important 
constituent.  It  occurs  in  allotriomorphic  anhedrons,  often  occupying 
spaces  between  large  feldspars  or  forming  irregularly  shaped  inclusions 
within  them.  It  is  colorless,  with  a  higher  refraction  than  the  feldspar, 
and  is  sometimes  more  or  less  altered  to  analcite.  Eleolite  is  nearly 
free  from  inclusions,  but  contains  a  few  needles  of  apatite  and  occa- 
sionally slender  crystals  of  oBgirite. 

Sodalite  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  rock.  It  is  generally  filled 
with  dust-like  inclusions,  but  more  often  is  altered  to  indeterminable 
decomposition  products.  The  sodalite  crystals  are  about  half  a  milli- 
meter in  diameter. 

Sphene  is  the  most  important  of  the  subordinate  minerals.  It  forms 
light  to  dark  yellow  idiomorphic  crystals,  some  of  which  are  1.5°»™  in 
length.  In  thin  section  the  crystals  exhibit  sharp  outlines  and  a  rough- 
looking  surface,  and  the  mineral  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  to 
crystallize. 

<  This  IS  uot  the  order  stAted  by  Professor  WilliamH,  but  apjiAarH  t4>  be  that  ahown  bj  the  aectiona  of 
HpetiiineDB  collected  for  the  Edacational  Series.    J.  1*.  1.  C^OOoIp 
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Apatite  is  quite  abundant  in  crystals,  sometimes  2"™  long.  The 
I'firgtT  crystals  are  comparatively  short  and  stout,  the  smaller  ones 
being  slender  prisms,  occasionally  very  thin  and  hair-like.  In  most 
cases  colorless,  some  of  the  crystals  are  dusted  and  contain  rod  like 
inclusions.  Magnetite  occurs  sparingly  in  small  anhedrons.  Fluorite 
lias  been  observed  in  some  vaueties  of  the  rock;  also  minute  crystals 
of  a?girife,  which  appear  to  be  of  secondary  origin. 

According  to  Williams  there  is  no  zircon  present.  But  certain 
minute  crystals  with  high  refraction  and  double  refraction  occur  in  the 
thin  sections  from  specimens  in  the  educational  series,  which  appear  to 
be  zircon.    They  may  be  easily  confosed  with  sphene. 

Williams  points  out  the  resemblance  between  pulaskite  and  the  laurvi- 
kite  of  Norway,  described  by  Brogger.  The  two  rocks  resemble  one 
another  mineralogically  and  chemically,  but  differ  somewhat  in  texture. 
Laurvikite  is  coarser  grained. 

No.  75.  Thebalite. 

(From  Gordons  Buttk,  Crazy  Mountains,  Meaohicr  CotrNTY,  Montana. 
Described  by  J.  E.  Wolff.) 

The  Crazy  Mountains,  from  the  borders  of  which  specimens  75  and 
7G  were  collected,  constitute  an  outlying  range  situated  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  main  mass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Montana  and  near  the 
boundary  between  the  great  eastern  plains  and  the  mountains.  The 
Yellowstone  River  flows  around  the  southern  end  of  the  range  and  the 
Musselshell,  a  branch  of  the  Missouri,  bounds  it  on  the  north. 

The  mountains  are  composed  of  strata  of  Cretaceo-Tertiary  age, 
lying  for  the  most  part  nearly  flat  or  at  low  angles,  through  which 
many  kinds  of  eruptive  rocks  have  been  intruded  as  stocks,  laccoliths, 
sheets,  or  dikes.  Among  these  eruptive  rocks  certain  peculiar  dark 
basaltic  rocks  are  found  which  occur  generally  near  the  periphery  of 
the  range,  the  center  of  which  is  formed  of  masses  of  dioritic  rocks. 

These  basaltic  rocks  are  coarsely  crystalline  when  they  occur  in  thick 
sheets  or  laccoliths,  but  fine  grained  and  porphyritic  when  occurring 
in  thin  sheets  or  dikes,  where  the  conditions  of  quicker  cooling  have 
been  effective.  They  are  characterized  chemically  by  a  low  per  cent 
of  silica  and  high  per  cents  of  the  alkalies  and  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron,  together  with  exceptional  amounts  of  barium  and  strontium,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  analyses.  Mineralogically  they 
<ire  ]>eculiar  in  the  combination  of  angite,  nephelite,  a  mineral  of  the 
sodalite  group,  and  a  feldspar  which  is  chemically  a  potassium  feldspar 
with  barium  and  some  sodium,  calcium,  and  strontium.  In  the  original 
descriptions  of  the  rocks  this  feldspar  was  determined  as  in  part  ordi- 
nary sanidine,  in  part  a  soda-lime  feldspar,  and  the  rocks  were  therefore 
made  the  types  of  a  plutonic  rock  characterized  by  the  mineral  combi- 
nation nephelite,  soda-lime  feldspar,  and  named  theralite  by  Professor 
Rosenbusch.    The  feldspar  appears  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
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ordinary  sanidine  nor  soda-lime  feldspar,  and  hence  for  classificatory 
purposes  the  weight  should  be  put  on  the  chemical  composition  and 
the  presence  of  nephelite  and  feldspar. 

Specimen  75  is  from  Gordons  Butte,  an  outstanding  hill  on  the  north- 
western aide  of  the  range,  which  is  oval  in  outline,  with  a  diameter  of 
2^  miles.  The  base  of  the  butte  is  farmed  by  sandstones,  shales, 
and  limestones,  which  lie  nearly  flat  but  dip  gently  in  toward  the 
center.  Above  these  and  toward  the  base,  frequently  interlaminated 
with  the  sedimentary  rocks,  is  a  great  intrusive  sheet  of  theralite  which 
is  nearly  600  feet  in  total  thickness.  The  original  cover  of  shale  has 
been  worn  oft'  and  only  little  patches  of  loose,  baked  shale  can  be 
found.  The  great  laccolith  of  eruptive  rock  has  very  perfect  vertical 
prismatic  structure  or  jointing,  the  columns  of  which  lean  gently 
inward,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  contacts  which  conform 
to  the  dip  of  the  containing  strata.  A  great  line  of  cliffs,  nearly 
circular  in  outline,  forms  the  outside  edge  of  the  summit,  which  in  the 
interior  is  a  basin  with  gently  sloping  sides.  The  specimens  were  gath- 
ered from  the  northwest  base  of  the  clifis  and  represent  the  coarsest 
variety  of  theralite  found  in  the  range.  They  come  from  the  center  of 
the  mass,  where  the  crystallization  was  coarsest. 

Description  of  the  specimen  {haji^d  specimen). — The  prisms  of  augite 
are  the  most  striking  characteristic.  They  have  a  roughly  parallel 
arrangement,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  rock  as  it  flowed  parallel 
to  the  bounding  country  rock.  The  light-green  border  of  a&girite  can 
be  occasionally  noticed.  Large  brown  plates  of  biotite  and  occasional 
clear  yellow  grains  of  titanite  are  visible.  The  nephelite  and  feldspar 
make  up  the  colorless  part.  The  former  is  recognized  by  its  yellowish- 
gray  color  and  sonjewhat  greasy  luster,  while  the  feldspar  is  white, 
with  distinct  glassy  luster  on  the  cleavage  surfaces.  In  other  places  in 
this  same  laccolith  the  feldspar  contains  little  crystals  of  haiiynite  and 
nephelite  distributed  through  it,  and  this  causes  a  luster  mottling  or 
l)oeci]itic  structure  on  the  cleavage  surfaces.  In  the  variety  represented 
here  this  character  is  obscure. 

lu  the  thin  section  the  augite  is  seen  in  stout  prisms  with  both  pina- 
coids  developed  and  rarely  terminal  planes.  It  is  pale  green  in  color, 
passing  into  a  deeper  green  toward  the  periphery,  owing  to  mixture 
of  the  aegirite  molecule,  which  often  results  in  a  border  of  deep-green 
pegirite  in  parallel  orientation  to  the  augite.  The  aegirite  also  occurs 
independently  in  radiating  prisms.  The  augite  incloses  crystals  of 
apatite  and  magnetite,  and  is  often  touched  by  plates  of  biotite,  which 
may  be  oriented  with  the  basal  cleavage  parallel  to  the  augite  prism. 

The  biotite  plates  contain  apatite,  magnetite,  and  rarely  augite.  Their 
rounded  outline  and  occasional  embayment  by  the  later- formed  min- 
erals shows  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  resorptive  action.  Small 
serpentiixized  grains  of  olivine  inclosed  in  the  biotite  are  uncommon  in 
this  occurrence,  although  found  at  other  localities  (seC/description  of 
specimen  No.  76).  izedbyLji     ^ 
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The  feldspar  occars  in  large,  irregular  areas,  which  can  be  recognized 
as  such  by  their  clear,  transparent  look  and  polarization  tint,  bluish 
white  of  the  lower  order.  The  two  cleavages  show  distinctly  only  in 
very  thin  sections  or  near  the  edge,  where  the  strain  of  grinding  has 
developed  it.  It  incloses  little  prisms  of  nephelite  and  rarely  in  this 
occurrence  square  or  hexagonal  sections  of  haiiynite  crystals,  although 
this  mineral  is  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the  same  rock  mass. 

The  nephelite  appears  also  in  large  prismatic  masses  which  have  an 
imperfect  crystal  outline;  the  two  cleavages,  prismatic  and  basal,  are 
well  developed,  giving  generaUy  two  rectangular  cleavages  of  which 
the  prismatic  is  best  developed.  It  polarizes  with  almost  the  same 
tint  as  the  feldspar,  extinguishes  parallel  to  the  cleavages  when  both 
show,  and  basal  sections  are  isotropic  and  give  an  indistinct  cross  in 
converging  light.  The  nephelite  is  in  places  fresh,  but  generally  more 
or  less  filled  with  decomposition  products;  some  of  these  with  bright 
I>olarizing  tints  and  slightly  yellow  color  (which  is  distinct  in  the  hand 
specimen)  are  probably  cancrinlte,  the  rest  zeolites,  which  give  an 
aggregate  fibrous  appearance. 

The  feldspar  in  this  rock  has  generally  the  optical  properties  of  sani- 
dine,  with  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  5^  from  the  base,  small  angle  of 
the  optic  axes,  and  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity  an  acute  bisectrix. 
Its  chemical  comi>osition  has,  however,  already  been  mentioned;  the 
specific  gravity  seems  to  vary  from  2.63  to  2,57. 

The  order  of  crystallization  is  evidently  first  the  apatite,  magnetite, 
and  olivine  (since  they  are  inclosed  in  the  biotite  and  angite);  then 
the  augite  and  biotite;  then  the  nephelite,  and  lastly  the  feldspar. 
The^formation  of  the  segirite  at  the  close  of  the  augite  period  and  its 
occurrence  as  the  periphery  of  augite  crystals,  suggests  a  caustic  action 
of  the  magma  which  impregnated  the  forming  or  already  formed  augite 
with  the  SBgirite  material.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  theralite  from 
Gordon's  Butte  is  given  with  that  of  the  specimen  fifom  Alabaugh 
Creek,  on  page  197. 

No.  76.  POBPHYBITIC  TEGBRALITE. 

(From  Mouth  of  Alabaugh  Crbbk,  Crazy  Mountains,  Mbaoher  County, 
Montana.    Described  by  J.  E.  Wolff.) 

Specimen  76  is  from  a  sheet  or  bedded  dike  from  Alabaugh  Greek  at 
the  north  end  of  the  mountains.  The  structure  and  mineralogical  com- 
position are  different  from  75,  although  they  represent  the  same  rock. 

Description  of  the  specimen  (hand  specimen). — A  grayish-black  rock 
containing  long  slender  prisms  of  augite  with  octagonal  outline,  hex- 
agonal plates  of  biotite  and  grains  of  olivine,  which  have  a  yellow  core 
and  rusty  red  exterior.  The  groundmass  is  seen  to  glitter  with  little 
flakes  of  biotite,  and  small  augite  prisms  can  be  detected  in  it.  The 
augite  crystals  have  a  rough  parallel  arrangement  due  to  the  flowing 
of  the  rock.  oigi^,^^  ^^ Google 
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In  the  tbin  section  the  angite  phenocrysts  have  the  same  pale-green 
color  and  aegirite  border  as  in  75,  but  the  latter  is  much  less  marked. 
In  addition  to  apatite  and  magnetite,  they  are  honeycombed  with  inclu- 
sions of  the  residual  magma,  which  is  generally  individualized  to  nephe- 
lite  or  feldspar.  Sometimes  the  groundmass  has  pushed  into  the  angite 
in  little  bays  which  may  contain  biotite.  The  biotite  is  in  distinct 
hexagonal  plates  inclosing  apatite,  magnetite,  and  olivine;  it  has  been 
corroded  by  the  caustic  action  of  the  magma,  which  has  produced  the 
rounded  forms  sometimes  seen.  This  biotite  has  a  very  marked  obliq- 
uity of  extinction  to  the  cleavage.  The  olivine  is  in  rounded  grains 
touched  or  even  surrounded  by  the  biotite;  between  the  two  minerals 
there  is  a  deep  brown  zone  (iddingsite)  which  seems  to  grade  into  the 
biotite.  The  olivine  incloses  apatite,  which  occurs  also  independently 
in  quite  large  crystals. 

The  groundmass  contains  angite,  biotite,  magnetite,  apatite,  olivine, 
a  mineral  of  the  sodalite  group  in  deep  blue  crystals  with  square  or 
hexiigonal  outline  (due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  sections  of  the  rhom- 
bic dodecahedron),  and  isotropic  character.  The  colorless  part  of  the 
groundmass  is  threefold;  there  are  long  colorless  laths  of  feldspar, 
sometimes  in  Carlsbad  twins,  which  optically  correspond  to  sanidine 
(in  other  occiirrences  of  this  rock  they  may  be  anorthoclase) ;  between 
these  is  a  fibrous  substance,  often  in  prismatic  aggregates,  which  is  the 
zeolirized  nephelite;  and  lastly  clear  glassy  areas,  which  are  nearly  or 
quite  isotropic,  show  traces  of  cubic  cleavage  and  are  analcite. 

It  will  be  seen  on  careful  study  that  there  are  two  forms  of  feld- 
spar in  the  groundmass,  one  occurring  in  slender  crystals,  the  other  in 
larger  irregular  grains  which  seem  to  have  formed  later;  there  is  proba- 
bly a  chemical  difference  in  these  two  forms  corresponding  to  the 
different  habit  and  period;  whether  one  be  sanidine  and  the  other 
anorthoclase  is  not  apparent. 

The  distinction  between  the  phenocrysts  (crystals  of  the  first  gen- 
eration) and  the  same  minerals  in  the  groundmass  is  not  very  sharp, 
but  the  relations  between  the  feldspar  and  nephelite  are  different  from 
those  in  the  other  specimen,  for  here  the  nephelite  is  later  than  the 
prismatic  feldspar,  although  perhaps  contemporaneous  with  the  other. 
We  see  that  the  olivine  followed  the  apatite  and  magnetite  and  preceded 
the  biotite.' 

The  following  two  analyses  represent  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
coarse  and  porphyritic  theralite.  No.  1,  coarse  theralite  from  Gordon's 
Butte,  was  made  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  at  Washington,  and  Nos.  2  and  3  by  E.  A. 
Schneider,  in  the  same  laboratory.  Analysis  No.  2  is  of  specimen  No. 
75,  and  No.  3  of  specimen  No.  76. 
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Analyeei  of  thwaUtefrom  Crazy  Mountaim,  Montana, 


sio, 

TiO, 

A1,0, 

Fe,0» 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

SrO  a 

BaO 

MgO 

K,0 

Na,0 

Li,0 

HoO  (below  UOOC). 
H,0(nl»ove  IIOOC.)- 

PiOfi 

COt 

ca 

so, 

Total 


I  Per  cent. 
44.65 

.05 
18.87 
6.06 
2.04 

.17 
0.57 

.37 

.76 
5.15 
4.40 
5.67 
race 

.05 
2.10 
1.50 

.11 
trace 

.61 


.76 

(&) 

5.15 

•  6.57 
3.64 

4.40 

5.67 

4.46 

trace 

(6) 

1         .05 

.77 

!        2.10 

3.30 

1.50 

(b) 

.11 

(h) 

Per  cent. 
44.31 
ib) 

17.20 
4.64 
3.73 

.10 
10.40 
(b) 
ib) 
6.! 
3.( 
4.4 
(6) 

.1 
3.'i 
(b) 
(b) 
ib) 
(b) 


Per  cent. 
47.87 
ib) 

18.22 
3.65 
3.85 

.28 
8.03 
(b) 
ib) 
6.35 
3.82 
4.03 
(b) 

.38 
2.07 

(^) 

(6) 
ib) 
ib) 


00.02 


00.11         100.16 


a  Contains  some  CaO. 


b  Undetermined. 


No.  77.  NEPnBLITE-SYENITE  (ELEOLITB-SYENITE). 
(From  Litchfield,  Kennebec  County,  Maine.    Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley.) 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  rock  represented  by  this  specimen  has  been 
found  in  place.  It  is  known  to  occar  in  five  or  six  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Litchfield,  Kennebec  Gonnty,  Maine,  usually  in  the  form  of 
bowlders  lying  on  the  surface,  but  sometimes  in  low  ledge-like  expos- 
ures nearly  covered  by  glacial  sands.  The  specimens  in  the  collection 
were  obtained  from  a  pile  of  loose  material  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  running  from  South  Litchfield  post-office,  in  the  town  of  Litchfield, 
in  Kennebec  County,  Maine,  to  the  city  of  Gardiner,  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  about  6  miles  south  of  Augusta.  The  distance  of  the 
locality  from  South  Litchfield  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
from  Gardiner  about  8  miles.^ 

The  rock  is  a  moderately  coarse-grained  crystalline  aggregate  of 
three  principal  substances,  none  of  which  are  porphyritically  devel- 
oped. Its  texture  is  thus  hypidlomorphically  granular,  or  granitic. 
Occasionally  a  general  parallel  arrangement  of  the  constituents  may 
be  detected,  when  the  structure  becomes  schistose. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  components  is  a  white  mineral,  with  bril- 
liant cleavage  faces,  often  characterized  by  a  pearly  luster.  This  occurs 
both  in  large  columnar  grains  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  in  length. 


■For  description  of  other  localities  see  article  by  W.  S.  Bayley  in  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Ai 


pp.  281-352. 
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and  in  small  irregular  ones,  so  arranged  in  certain  areas  as  to  cause 
their  aggregation  to  resemble  a  fine-grained  marble.  The  larger  grains, 
which  are  albite,  have  a  density  varying  between  2.'600  and  %608  and 
a  composition'  as  follows: 

Anali/9i9  of  albite  of  nepkeUie-^enite  from  Litchfield,  Maine, 


Peroanl 


SiOb 

A1.Q, 

K,0 

Na,0 

H^ •. 

Undelermined. 


M.89 
19.00 

.99 
10.17 

.52 
2.24 


Another  of  the  prominent  constituents  that  may  be  seen  in  the  hand 
specimen  is  in  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  a  grayish  color,  and  with  an 
oily  luster.  It  possesses  a  well-marked  cleavage,  which  is  emphasized 
by  the  interposition  of  long  black  needles  between  the  cleavage  plates. 
A  fragment  of  this  substance  dissolves  quite  readily  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  gelatinous  silica.  Its  composition,  as  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Clarke,^  is  that  of  nephelite  (eleolite) : 

Anahfsis  of  nephelite  of  nephelite-syenite  from  Litchfield,  Maine. 


Per  cent. 


SIC, 

A1,0, 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

NaaO 

H,0 

Total 


43.74 
84.48 
trace 
tnoe 
4.96 
18.82 
.86 


100.25 


The  only  dark-colored  mineral  present  in  the  rock  is  a  lustrous  black 
lamellar  one,  which  cleaves  with  such  ease  that  large  plates  can  be  split 
from  it.  These  plates  are  elastic,  and  they  show  a  nearly  uniaxial  inter- 
ference figure  in  converged  light  between  crossed  nicols.  The  mineral 
is  a  biotite  of  the  variety  known  as  lepidomelane,  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Clarke.  3 

» F.  W. Clarke,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  seriea,  Vol.  XXXI, p. 268. 

'Ibid.,  p.  262. 

» Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  133. 
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Analyais  of  tepidomelane  of  nepkelUe-sffenUe  from  LiiehJiM,  Maine, 
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Percent 


SiO» 32.35 

AljOi * 17.47 

Fe,Oi '  24.22 

FeO 18.11 

Mn0....r. 1.02 

CaO .89 

K,0 1  .70 

N»,0 ;  6.40 

HiO 4.67 

Total 100.83 


The  three  substances,  albite,  eleolite,  and  lepidomelane,  occur  in  all 
si>ecimens  of  the  rock  wherever  found,  and  are  thus  to  be  termed 
essential  constituents.  The  other  components,  though  very  common, 
are  not  found  in  all  specimens,  and  hence  are  accessory.  They  com- 
prise cancrinite,  sodalite,  and  zircon,  and  are  the  minerals  that  have 
made  the  rock  famous  all  over  the  world.  The  most  common  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  striking  of  the  accessoi^y  constituents  is  can- 
crinite, which  is  in  very  irregular  lemon-yellow  and  orange  grains,  that 
are  scattered  indiscriminately  among  the  other  components,  but  appear 
to  prefer  the  neighborhood  of  the  nephelite.  The  orange-yellow  variety 
yielded  Dr.  Glarke^  the  following  analysis: 

Analysis  of  cancrinite  of  nephelite'Syenite  from  Kennebec  County,  Maine, 


Fpon  comparing  this  analysis  with  that  of  the  nephelite.  Dr.  Clarke 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is  an  alteration  product  of  the 
latter.  The  sodalite  is  much  less  common  than  the  cancriuite.  It  is 
disseminated  in  small  blae  grains  throughout  the  rock  mass,  and  occurs 


lAm.  Joiir.  Sci..  3d  Aeries,  VoL  XXXI,  p.  263. 
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as  coatings  on  its  loint  cracks.    The  composition  of  the  sodalite  has 
also  been  determined  by.  Dr.  Clarke.    It  is  as  follows : 

Analysts  of  sodaliU  of  nephelite-syenite  from  Litchfieldf  Maine. 
I  Percent. 


SiO, 37.33 

AljO, 31.87 

Xa,0 24.56 

K,0 .10 

CI 6.83 

H,0 1.07 

0  =  C1 1.54 


I 


Total 100.22 


The  zircon,  the  only  remaining  mineral  that  can  be  recognized  in  the 
hand  specimen,  is  the  single  component  of  the  rock  that  possesses  a  crys- 
tal form.  It  is  in  hard,  pinkish-brown  grains,  with  an  octahedral  habit, 
that  may  be  found  here  and  there  among  the  older  constituents.  Its 
crystals  are  bounded  by  the  tetragonal  prism  and  pyramid  of  the  same 
order.    An  analysis  by  Gibbs ^  gave: 

Analysis  of  zircon  of  nephelite-syeniie  from  JUtohfieldy  Maine, 


Per  cent. , 


SiO, 85.26 

ZrO, 63.33 

Fe,Oi 79 

Undetermined .36 


Total 09.74    I 

i  L        __     ' 

The  texture  of  the  rock  as  seen  under  the  microscope  is  thoroughly 
granitic,  in  that  none  of  its  essential  components  possess  crystal  out- 
lines, although  many  of  the  nephelite  grains  and  the  larger  albites  have 
quite  well  defined  rectangular  cross  sections.  In  ordinary  light  it 
appears  to  consist  of  plates  of  green  mica  embedded  in  a  nearly  homo- 
genous, colorless,  transparent  groundmass,  clouded  here  and  there 
with  opaque  white  and  yellowish  substances,  that  seem  to  be  decompo- 
sition products  of  some  constituent.  Under  crossed  nicols,  however, 
this  groundmass  is  resolved  into  large  and  small  grains  of  the  minerals 
detected  in  the  hand  specimen,  besides  orthoclase  and  microcliue.  (See 
PI.  XXIX.) 

The  mica,  which  is  the  oldest  mineral  present,  with  the  exception 
of  the  zircon,  occurs  not  only  in  the  large  plates  already  mentioned,  but 
also  as  inclusions  in  the  other  components,  more  particularly  the  eleo- 
lite.  In  basal  sections  it  is  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  opaque,  except  in 
extremely  thin  pie^.es,  when  it  is  of  a  clear,  deep-green  color.  The 
optical  figure  when  tested  with  the  mica  plate  is  found  to  be  negative, 

1  Posg.  Ann.,  LXXI,  p.  6fiO. 


U.  6.  OEOLOQICAL  SURVEY 


BULLETIN  NO.  190      PU  XXIX 


THIN  SECTION  OF  NEPHELITE-SYENITE  AS  SEEN  UNDER  A  MICROSCOPE 
BETWEEN  CROSSED  NICOLS,  X  33 
The  black  mineral  in  the  upper  nght-hand  quad(^nt  is  lepidomelane,  whose  arms  include  several  grains  of  nephehte. 
In  the  lower  left-hand  quadrant  are  two  other  grains  of  the  same  mineral.  In  the  extreme  lower  nght-hand  comer  is 
part  of  an  albite  grain.  The  rest  of  the  figure  shows  the  fine-grained  feldspathic  mosaic.  The  twinning  lam«»llaB  are 
veiy  plain  m  several  of  the  grains,  and  in  one,  in  the  upper  left-hand  quadrant,  the  lamellae  disappear  to  the  left  of  the 
grain.  Several  pieces  of  cancrinite  are  also  discernible  in  this  portion  of  the  section,  but  in  the  photograph  they 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  untwinned  feldspar 
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conseqaently  the  acute  bisectrix,  which,  in  the  biotitea,  is  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  crystallographic  axis  c,  is  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity, 
a.  In  cross  sections  the  pleochroism  is  very  pronounced.  The  ray 
vibrating  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  is  a  bright  yellowish  green, 
while  that  vibrating  parallel  to  it  is  nearly  all  absorbed.  The  scheme 
for  the  absorption  is  therefore  a  <  b  =  C.  The  extinction  in  these  sec- 
tions, as  measured  against  the  cleavage,  varies  from  Qo  to  1^.  In  its 
optical  properties,  as  well  as  in  its  chemical  nature,  the  mica  corresponds 
to  biotite. 

The  largest  of  the  colorless  components  is  that  clouded  with  opaque 
substance.  This  is  present  with  rudely  rectangular  cross-sections,  in 
which  a  single  cleavage  may  be  detected,  parallel  to  which  is  the  extinc- 
tion. The  relief  is  slight,  consequently  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
substance  i^  low.  Its  opacity  in  places  is  due  to  the  crowding  together 
of  little  glass  and  fluid  inclusions,  in  some  of  the  latter  of  which  are 
tiny,  movable  bubbles,  and  of  small  flakes  of  a  brilliantly  i>olarizing 
micaceous  mineral  that  are  visible  only  between  crossed  nicols,  and  are 
probably  secondary  in  origin.  The  only  other  inclusions  noticed  are 
narrow  flakes  of  lepidomelane.  These  are  arranged  with  their  long  axes 
in  parallel  directions,  that  are  likewise  parallel  to  the  extinction  plane 
of  their  host.  A  few  of  the  rectangular  sections  when  revolved  between 
crossed  nicols  remain  dark  during  the  entire  revolution.  These  in  con- 
verged light  show  a  uniaxial  interference  figure.  All  other  sections 
polarize  in  gray  or  bluish-gray  tints,  and  these  tested  by  the  mica  plate 
are  discovered  to  be  negative.  If  the  slide  be  uncovered  and  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  washed  and  dipped  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  aniline  purple,  the  areas  occupied  by  this  mineral  will  be  found  to 
be  stained  purple,  indicating  the  presence  of  gelatinous  silica.  All 
these  properties  are  those  of  nephelite. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  t<Bldspars  is  the  albite  occurring  in  the 
columnar  forms  already  mentioned.  In  the  thin  section  it  possesses 
long  quadrangular  outlines.  Its  grains  are  characterized  by  a  series 
of  remarkably  fine  twinning  lamellae  that  bend  and  curve,  disappear 
suddenly  at  cleavage  cracks,  and  reappear  again  in  other  parts  of  the 
grains — phenomena  indicating  that  the  mineral  exhibiting  them  has  at 
some  time  been  subjected  to  great  pressure.  A  close  inspection  of  the 
grains  will  disclose  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  made  up  of  very  fine 
lamellae  of  different  feldspars,  in  which  the  extinction  is  different. 
Others  consist  partly  of  lamellae  in  which  the  gridiron  structure  of 
microcline  is  plainly  apparent.  The  resemblance  of  such  sections  to 
the  pictures  of  cryptoperthite  and  microcline- microperthite  *  is  so  strong 
as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  their  being,  like  the  latter,  inter- 
growths  of  two  feldspars.  A  feature  well  worthy  of  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  singly  striated  grains  is  the  fact  that  they  are  penetrated 
in  all  directions  by  jagged  embayments  of  a  pellucid  plagioclase  with 
broader  twinning  lamellae  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  grain.    Small 
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areas  of  this  glassy  feldspar  occar  all  through  the  albites,  so  that  the 
latter  appear  to  be  completely  saturated  with  it.  The  clear  feldspar 
f>olarizes  in  gray  and  bine  tints  and  always  has  ragged  outlines  against 
the  inclosing  albite.  From  the  fact  that  the  saturatiug  material  is  so 
much  fresher  than  the  material  of  the  large  grains,  and  because  of  its 
peculiar  saturating  character,  it  must  be  regarded  as  probably  younger 
than  the  albite  which  it  penetrates  and  as  having  been  formed  after 
the  rock  had  consolidated. 

By  revolution  of  the  slide  between  crossed  nicols  the  transparent, 
colorless  groundmass  in  which  the  mica  and  the  cloudy  albite  and 
nephelite  are  embedded  is  fouud  to  break  up  into  a  mosaic  of  very 
brilliantly  polarizing  grains  all  of  about  the  same  size.  This  mosaic 
occupies  all  the  space  between  the  large  grains  and  is  so  distributed  as 
to  appear  to  fill  what  were  at  some  time  fissures  in  the  rock.  (Gf.  fig. 
Aj  PL  XXYIIC.*)  The  greater  number  of  the  grains  in  the  mosaic  are 
feldspar.  Some  are  marked  by  a  single  set  of  twinning  bars,  others  by 
two  sets  crossing  each  other  at  nearly  right  angles,  and  still  others  are 
untwinned.  The  large  number  of  the  latter  noticed  is  an  indication  of 
the  presence  of  orthoclase,  though  this  can  not  be  proved  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  cleavage  lines,  and  of  crystallographic  contours  in  the 
grains.  Those  showing  two  sets  of  twinning  lamella)  are  probably 
microcline.  The  larger  proportion  of  grains  are  of  the  first  kind,  but 
their  lamellsB  are  so  bent  and  bowed  that  their  extinction  angles  can  not 
be  read  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  only  method  by  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  various  feldspars  may  be  obtained  is  by 
their  separation  and  analysis,  and  a  comparison  of  the  figures  thus 
obtained  with  those  indicating  the  composition  of  the  rock  as  a  whole. 
By  use  of  the  Thoulet  solution,  it  will  be  found  that  two  lots  of  feldspar 
fall  when  the  density  of  the  solution  reaches  2.622  and  2.56,  respectively. 
That  which  falls  at  2.622  consists  of  grains  usually  striated  in  a  single 
direction,  and  others  in  which  no  striations  are  visible.  The  latter 
extinguish  at  19^  from  the  cleavage,  and  show  in  converged  light  the 
bar  of  an  axial  figure.  An  analysis  of  some  of  this  powder  made  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Melville  gave: 

AnalynU  of  albite  of  nephelUe'&ywite, 


Per  oent. 


SiO. I      68.28 

AltOi I      19.62 

FoO I         .23 

CaO I         .81 

MgO.. j         .09 

Kfi 39 

NftjO 10.81 

H,0 09 

Totol wTsT 


iThe  straotTire  produced  by  the  embedding  of  the  larger  components  of  a  rook  In  a  finer  grained 
aggregate,  has  been  termed  the  "  mortar"  structure  by  Tomebohm.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of 
pressure.  *^ 
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This  is  the  composition  of  a  very  pose  olbite.  In  a  separation  made 
by  the  writer,  the  powder  wltose  density  was  2.56  comprised  some 
untwinned  grains,  and  many  with  the  cross  twinning  of  microcline. 
Its  analysis  gave  the  figures: 

AniUyHg  ofmiorooline  and  arikoelase  frotn  neph^liiesifenUe. 

I 

Percent. 


SlOt 65.14 

A1,0. ,      18.19 

FeO 25 

CftO 33 

MgO 16 

KjO 14.14 

N«iO 1.68 

H,0 17 


Tot»l 90.82 


This  i)owder  was  thus  a  mixture  of  microcline  with  a  little  orthoclase. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  feldspar  grains  of  the  mosaic  nre  younger 
than  the  eleolite  and  the  large  grains  of  albite.  Their  smaller  size, 
perfect  transparency,  lack  of  cleavage  lines,  and  their  method  of  occur- 
rence, in  narrow  stringers  and  small  areas  between  the  undoubted 
primary  constituents,  point  to  a  secondary  origin  for  them.  The  cause 
of  the  production  of  this  new  feldspar  in  the  rock,  which  had  already 
consolidated  aud  been  fissured  before  the  formation  of  the  mosaic,  was 
probably  the  pressure  to  which  it  was  subjected  at  some  time  in  its 
history,  and  of  the  action  of  which  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  bending 
of  the  twinning  lamella)  of  the  feldspars  and  in  the  ^'mortar"  structure 
of  the  rock  itself.^ 

In  addition  to  the  feldspars  in  the  mosaic  there  is  also  present  in  it 
another  brilliantly  polarizing  substance  forming  prismatic  aud  lentic- 
ular grains.  In  natural  light  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  newer 
feldspar,  except  in  very  thick  sections,  where  it  has  a  slightly  yellowish 
tinge.  It  is  transparent  and  free  from  inclusions  of  all  kinds,  save 
little  liquid  ones,  inclosing  movable  bubbles.  Two  cleavages  cross 
nearly  all  its  grains  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  extinction  is 
parallel  to  these.  Sections  that  remain  dark  between  crossed  nicols 
show  a  uniaxial  negative  interference  figure.  The  index  of  refraction 
is  so  low  that  grains  have  no  relief.  These  properties  sufficiently  char- 
acterize the  mineral  as  cancrinite.  It  is  older  than  the  other  constit- 
uents of  the  mosaic,  but  is  younger  than  the  eleolite  and  the  albite  of 
the  larger  grains. 

A  few  other  grains  in  the  mosaic  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
nephelite  remain  completely  dark  in  all  positions  between  crossed 


■  For  »  diacuMion  of  the  origin  of  Moondary  minenla  in  dynamically  metamorphosed  rocks,  see 
C.  Callaway.  Qnart  Jour.  Oeol.  Soo.  London,  Aug.,  1889,  p.  475.  and  G.  H.  Williams,  BhII.  V.  S.  kieoX. 
Surrey  No.  92.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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nicolS;  and  when  examined  in  converged  light  show  no  axial  figures. 
These  are  sodalite.  In  ordinary  light  the  mineral  has  a  very  pale-blae 
tint  that  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  color- 
less minerals  in  the  field  of  view,  which  api)ear  to  be  tinged  with 
yellow. 

The  inclasions  most  abundant  in  it  are  grains  of  x>lagioclase,  small 
plates  of  lepidomelane,  cancrinite,  and  a  few  flakes  of  a  brightly  polar- 
izing micaceous  substance.  Nephelite  is  often  intergrown  with  it  in 
such  a  way  that  a  large  number  of  apparently  isolated  areas  of  the 
former  mineral  polarize  together.  Since  the  sodalite  includes  all  the 
minerals  of  the  rock  except  nephelite,  even  those  that  are  younger  than 
this,  and  since  it  is  intergrown  with  the  latter,  it  must  be  an  alteration 
product  of  it.  It  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  constituents.  Not  only  is 
it  present  in  irregular  grains  that  include  small  particles  of  the  other 
components,  but  it  is  found  also  as  a  cement  binding  together  the 
grains  of  the  mosaic. 

The  only  remaining  mineral  to  be  spoken  of  is  zircon,  but  this  is  so 
rarely  seen  in  thin  section  that  its  discussion  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
very  few  words.  It  occurs  as  small  irregular  grains,  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  color,  with  a  very  high  index  of  refraction,  and  strong  doable 
refraction.  No  cleavage  cracks  cross  them,  nor  are  crystal  contours 
sufficiently  sharply  marked  to  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  extinc- 
tion. Occasionally  a  fragment  remains  dark  during  its  revolution 
between  crossed  nicols.  This  may  be  made  to  show  a  uniaxial  figure, 
which,  when  tested,  is  found  to  have  a  positive  character. 

The  composition  of  the  rock  as  a  whole  as  determined  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Eakins,  is  as  follows : 

Anulyns  of  nepheliU-syenite  from  Kennebec  County  Maine, 


Per  cent. 

SiO, fl0.3'J 

AljOa '  22.51 

Fe/)a .42 

FeO I  2.20 

MnO 08 

CaO j  .32 

MrO '  .13 

KaO 4.77 

Na/^ I  8.44 

H,0 ..57 

CO, trace 


The  small  quantity  of  KjO  as  compared  with  the  large  amount  of 
KaiO  present  would  indicate  a  scarcity  of  orthoclase  and  an  abun- 
dance of  albite  among  the  feldspars.  A  calculation  of  the  proportions 
of  the  difterent  constituents  based  upon  the  analyses  given  leads  to  the 
figures :  7  per  cent  of  lepidomelane,  2  per  cent  of  cancrinite,  1 7  per 
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cent  of  nephelite,  27  per  cent  of  orthoclase  and  microcline,  and  47 
per  cent  of  albite.  No  other  feldspars  are  present  than  albite,  ortho- 
clase, and  microcline. 

The  rock  from  Litchfield  is  thus  a  granitic  aggregate  of  the  essential 
constituents,  lepidomelane,  nephelite,  and  albite,  and  the  accessories 
zircon,  cancrinite,  sodalite,  albite,  orthoclase,  and  microcline.  It  has 
been  shattered  and  fissured  as  the  result  of  the  action  upon  it  of  great 
pressure,  and  the  crevices  thus  formed  have  been  filled  with  new  feld- 
spar and  other  minerals.  As  its  original  structure  was  granitic,  and 
its  original  components  are  nephelite,  biotite,  and  an  acid  feldspar,  the 
rock  must  be  classed  with  the  nephelite-syenites.  But  as  the  acid 
feldspar  is  largely  alUfte,  whereas  in  normal  nephelite-syenites  it  is 
X>rincipally  orthoclase,  the  Maine  rock  represents  a  well-marked  variety 
Id  the  nephelite-syenite  group,  a  variety  that  has  been  given  the 
descriptive  name  litchfieldite.^ 

Moat  of  the  eleolite-syenites  that  have  been  described  from  North 
America  are  normal  phases,  containing  large  quantities  of  orthoclase, 
and,  in  addition,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  and  sphene.  For  descriptions 
of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  articles.^ 

No.  78.  Nephelite-syenite  (Bleolite-syenite). 

(From    Bremkrville,    Sussex    County,    New  Jersey.    Described   by   J.    P. 

Iddings.) 

The  nephelite-syenite  from  Beemerville,  New  Jersey,  is  a  medium-  to 
coarse-grained,  dark-gray  rock,  with  a  somewhat  greasy  luster.  Its 
texture  varies  considerably  from  a  fine-graiut  d,  evenly-granular  mass 
to  a  coarse- grained  one,  with  prominent  feldspars,  which  present  long, 
uarrow  sections  on  the  surface  of  the  rock.  Tlie  rock  forms  a  dike  cut- 
ting Hudson  River  shales,  and  has  been  described  in  detail  by  Prof. 
B.  K.  Emerson.'^  In  places  the  rock  contains  90  per  cent  of  nephelite. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  nephelite,  orthoclase, 
aegirite,  biotite,  with  melanite,  sphene,  apatite,  and  zircon  in  smaller 
amounts  and  in  quite  variable  proportions.  In  fact  the  mineral  com- 
l>osition  differs  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  mass. 

In  general  nephelite  (eleolite)  appears  to  have  crystallized  before  the 
feldspar,  when  the  nephelite  is  idiomorphic  or  is  inclosed  within  the 
feldspar  in  irregularly-shaped  crystals.  It«  substance  is  quite  fresh, 
with  little  or  no  indication  of  decomposition.    In  some  places  there 


I  Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  America,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  243. 

*B.  K.  fimeraon,  On  a  great  dike  of  foyaiie  or  eleoliie-syenite,  cutting  the  Hudson  River  shales  in 
north  western  New  Jersey :  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XXm,  1882,  p.  302.  Lacroix,  Sor  la  syenite 
^l6oUthique  de  Montreal  (Canada) :  Comptes  Rendus.  ex.  1890,  p.  1152.  J.  F.  Williams,  The  igneous 
rocks  of  Arkansas:  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Surrey  Arkansas,  1890,  Vol.  II,  p.  129  et  se<i.  W.  S.  Bayley, 
The  eleolite-sjenite  of  Litchfield.  Maine,  and  Hawes'  hornblende- syenite  from  Red  Hill,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Bull.  GeoL  Soc.  America,  Vol.  Ill,  1882.  pp.  231-252. 

*B.  "K..  Emerson,  On  a  great  dike  of  foyait«  or  eleolite-syenite,  cutting  Hudson  River  Hhales  in 
northwestern  New  Jersey :  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XXIII,  1882.  pp.  302-308.  (^  r^r^n]r> 
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are  minute  irregalar  crystals  of  a  transparent  mineral,  with  strong 
double  refraction  and  lower  single  refraction  than  nephelite;  this  is 
probably  cancrinite,  and  may  be  secondary.  The  prismatic  cleavage  is 
somewhat  developed,  but  not  marked.  Its  index  of  refraction  being 
higher  than  that  of  orthoclase,  the  nephelite  stands  out  in  distinct 
relief  when  in  this  mineral.  The  double  refraction  for  both  minerals 
ranges  from  zero  to  grayish  white  of  the  first  order,  and  is  not  a  means 
of  distinction  between  thom. 

The  feldspar  appears  to  be  wholly  orthoclase,  in  some  cases  exhibit- 
ing microperthite  intergrowth  with  plagioclase,  presumably  albite. 
The  outline  of  the  feldspar  crystals  is  generally  allotriomorphie. 
Twinning  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law  is  conHnon,  that  according  to 
Baveno  law  also  occurs,  in  simple  twins,  and  also  in  crossed  twins, 
furnishing  cross  sections  with  triangular  quadrants,  of  which  the  oppo- 
site pairs  have  like  orientation.  The  ordinary  cleavage  is  often  dis- 
tinct. A  slight  decomposition  has  produced  a  cloudy  indeterminable 
alteration  product  in  some  cases.  In  general  the  feldspars  are  less 
fresh  than  the  nephelite.  Both  of  these  minerals  are  traversed  by 
veins  filled  with  an  isotropic  medium,  probably  sodalite.  ^girite 
occurs  in  crystals  with  irregular  outlines,  sometimes  better  defined  in 
the  prismatic  zone.  The  color  is  dark  green  with  pleochroisni  to 
brown.  Cleavage  is  pronounced.  The  large  crystals  of  aegirite  inclose 
most  all  of  the  other  rock  constituents  in  small  crystals  or  grains;  that 
is,  orthoclase  and  nephelite,  and  more  often  sphene,  biotite,  melanitc', 
and  magnetite.  In  some  places  all  of  these  minerals  are  so  inter- 
mingled as  to  appear  to  be  contemporaneous  in  growth. 

Biotite  forms  irregular  crystals,  with  dark  reddish-brown  color  and 
strong  absorption.  It  may  inclose  sphene,  iegirite,  magnetite,  apatite, 
and  zircon.  Melanite  forms  irregular  grains,  with  a  dark-brown  color, 
high  refraction,  and  isotropic  character.  It  is  not  uniformly  dissemi- 
nated through  the  rock.  It  incloses  (egirite,  magnetite,  and  sphene, 
and  appears  intergrown  with  feldspar  and  nephelite  to  some  extent. 

Sphene  is  generally  idiomorphic,  and  is  abundant.  It  occurs  in  most 
all  the  other  constituents  in  well-defined  crystals,  but  is  sometimes 
allotriomorphie  with  respect  to  aegirite  and  biotite,  and  occasionally 
incloses  small  crystals  of  aegirite.    Twinning  is  frequently  observed. 

Apatite  is  abundant  in  more  or  less  rounded,  short,  stout  crystals, 
associated  with  the  ferromagnesian  minerals.  It  is  sometimes  in  sharp 
crystals.  Magnetite  forms  irregularly  shaped  grains  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  dark  colored  minerals.  Zircon  occurs  in  minute  crys- 
tals, sometimes  short  and  stout  and  rounded,  sometimes  long  and 
narrow. 

On  account  of  the  variability  of  this  rock  in  texture  and  in  mineral 
composition,  it  will  be  found  that  the  specimens  in  the  collecttion  differ 
considerably  in  both  these  respects.  The  largest  of  the  feldspars, 
according  to  Professor  Emerson,  are  30°»"  in  length.  In  some  parts 
of  the  rock  he  estimated  the  i>ercentage  of  nephelite  present  at  90. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  average  rock  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying analysis,  which  was  made  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 

Analyai8  of  nephelite-syenite. 


I  Percent. 


SiOs  .. 

re,o,. 

FeO.. 
MnO.. 
NiO... 
CaO  .. 
MgO.. 
Kfi... 
Ka,0.. 
H,0... 
CO,..- 


53.56 

24.43 

2.19 

1.22 

.10 


1.24 

.31 

9.50 

6.48 


Total. 


99.96 


DIORTTE-ANDESITE  FAMILY. 

No.  79.  Andesitic  Tuff.^ 

(Fbom  Stillwatrr  Crbek  (near  Rinvhart's),  Eight  Miles  Northeast  of  Red- 
ding, Califorkia.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

This  gray,  earthy  rock  in  the  hand  specimen  is  not  conspicuously 
fragmental,  but  if  examined  closely  it  will  be  found  to  contain  lighter 
and  darker  colored  pebbles  embedded  in  a  gray  gronndmass.  In  the 
cliff  from  which  these  specimens  were  collected  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  white  portions  are  fragments  of  pumice  and  the  darker  ones  are 
andesitic  lava,  so  that  the  material  of  which  the  rock  is  composed  is 
evidently  of  volcanic  origin. 

On  Stillwater  Greek  there  is  a  small  mass  of  this  tuff  now  exposed, 
and  it  is  many  miles  from  the  nearest  volcanic  center.  Formerly  it 
was  connected  both  eastward  and  westward  with  larger  masses  of  tuff, 
which  have  a  wide  distribution  upon  the  borders  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  Upon  the  western  side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  the  material 
is  very  fine.  Along  the  Stillwater  it  is  intermediate  in  size,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  where  the  mass  is  very  thick,  it  is  coarse. 
Since  sediments  of  volcanic  origin  are  coarsest  and  their  accumulation 
is  thickest  very  close  to  the  point  of  eruption,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sonrce  of  the  tuff'  on  Stillwater  Greek  is  to  be  found  to  the  eastward  in 
the  Lassen  Peak  district.  Where  best  exposed  the  tuff  is  distinctly 
stratified,  and  was  evidently  deposited  in  a  body  of  water  which  filled 
the  Sacramento  Valley. 

In  the  hand  specimen,  besides  the  small  fragments  of  andesite  and 
pumice  already  mentioned,  there  are  small,  dark  specks,  which,  when 


1  Instead  of  tu/ the  word  tu/a\B  sometimes  written.  The  former  shonld  1>a  iiHed  for  fragmental 
volcanic  rocks  only,  and  the  latter  for  certain  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  "  calcareous  tufa, "  depos- 
ted  from  solution  in  water.  "^ 
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removed  from  the  specimen  with  the  point  of  a  knife  blade,  crnshed 
and  examined  in  polarized  light,  are  fonnd  to  have  the  cleavage,  strong 
pleochroism,  and  inclined  extension  belonging  to  hornblende. 

Grains  of  feldspar,  too,  are  quite  common  in  the  hand  specimen,  but 
on  account  of  the  fragile  nature  of  the  matter  in  which  they  are 
embedded  many  of  the  crystals  break  out  of  the  thin  sections  when 
the  material  is  being  ground.  In  the  thin  section  the  remaining  feld- 
spars are  rarely  idiomorphic.  They  are  usually  found  to  be  very  irreg- 
ular, corroded  or  broken  crystals,  containing  many  glass  and  liquid 
inclusions.  Their  tabular  form,  zonal  structure,  and  angle  of  extinc- 
tion agree  very  closely  with  those  of  andesine  from  the  andesites  of 
the  Lassen  Peak  region.  Fragments  of  magnetite  and  of  hornblende 
crystals  are  not  common,  and  those  of  hypersthene  are  rare. 

The  gray  groundmass,  which  constitutes  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
tuff,  is  made  up  of  minute  fragments  of  volcanic  glass.  This  is  easily 
discovered  when  examined  with  a  higher  magnifying  power.  It  is  then 
seen  to  be  composed  of  such  curiously  formed  particles  as  are  repre- 
sented in  fig.  15.    a  has  the  same  tubulo-vesicular  structure  as  the 


^^'^  ^^m  ^ 


6  a  ^  c 

Fig.  15.— Fragmento  of  voloanio  glass  in  tnff  as  seen  under  the  mioroscope,  X  SO. 

larger  fragments,  and  in  fact  is  a  minute  particle  of  pumice.  Where 
thin,  the  glass  is  clear  and  transparent,  but  where  thick  it  is  slightly 
dark  colored,  b  represents  the  curved  wall  of  a  broken  bubble,  c  is  a 
small  vesicle,  still  couiplete  and  surrounded  by  tubular  glass,  and  d  is 
interstitial  glass  between  several  bubbles  and  is  not  tubular.  All  are 
sharp,  angular  particles  of  glass,  exactly  analogous  to  volcanic  dust. 
Although  the  macroscopic  evidence  indicating  that  the  rock  is  taffa- 
ceous  is  strong,  the  microscopic  evidence  is  still  stronger,  and  demon- 
strates completely  its  volcanic  origin. 

The  analysis  given  below  shows  its  chemical  composition,  as  deter- 
mined by  W.  H.  Melville: 

Analysis  of  andesitic  tuff  from  Stillwater  Creek,  California, 


Per  cent. 


■-I 


Loss  ■ 
SiO,.. 


Fe,0,. 
FeO... 
CaO... 
MgO.. 
KjeO... 
Na,0.. 


3.«3 

I  69.51 

AltC j  15.61 

!  0.50 

I  1.27 

I  2.80 

'  0.61 

I  2.81 

3.43 


'^'''^' DigljzeygytJlQO^Ie 
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Taffy  in  its  widest  sense,  is  applied  to  all  Cragmental  rocks  composed 
of  volcanic  material,  bnt  it  is  more  frequently  used  to  designate  only 
tbose  which  are  composed  of  fine  volcanic  detritus,  such  as  lapilli, 
sand,  or  dust.  Those  made  of  coarse  fragments,  somewhat  assorted 
according  to  size,  are  called  volcanic  conglomerates;  while  others, 
which  are  composed  of  large,  angular  blocks  as  well  as  fine  material — 
all  intermingled,  as  they  frequently  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  volcanic  vent — are  designated  volcanic  agglomerate. 

Although  much  of  the  fragmental  volcanic  material  about  volcanic 
vents  is  more  or  less  rounded,  forming  conglomerates,  there  are  also 
many  cases  in  which  it  is  sharp  and  angular,  forming  breccias.  These 
result  not  only  from  accumulations  of  angular  ejectexi  material,  but 
also,  and  perhaps  frequently,  from  the  breaking  up  or  complete  breccia- 
tion  of  brittle  viscous  lava  at  the  time  of  its  eruption. 

Uses. — The  so-called  pozzolana,  of  Italy,  and  trass,  of  the  Eifel,  in 
Germany,  are  tufis,  and  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  cement. 

Near  Paskenta,  Oalifomia,  a  tuff  of  the  same  stratum  as  that  which 
occurs  on  the  Stillwater  is  used  for  making  water  coolers.  As  it  is 
porous  it  allows  the  water  to  evaporate  rapidly  through  the  sides  of  the 
\essel  and  thus  cools  the  contents  of  the  jar.  Tuff,  on  account  of  its 
composition,  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  does  not  readily  crack 
when  exposed  to  fire.  On  this  account  it  is  used  quite  extensively  in 
volcanic  regions  for  constructing  chimneys.  It  is  soft  and  easily  cut 
into  any  desired  shape,  but,  as  it  is  easily  crushed,  it  can  not  be  used  for 
large  structures  where  it  will  be  subjected  to  great  pressure. 

No.  80.  Daoitb. 
(From  Bbar  Creek  Falt^,  Shasta  County,  California.    Described  by  J.  8. 

DiLLER. ) 

In  the  field  this  dacite  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  covering 
only  a  few  square  miles.  The  forks  of  Bear  Greek,  in  cutting  their 
canyons,  have  severed  the  original  mass  into  five  smaller  masses.  They 
all  rest  upon  andesitic  tuff,  which  at  the  time  the  dacite  was  erupted 
was  unconsolidated,  so  that  the  overflowing  dacite  picked  up  and 
included  a  multitude  of  small  fragments  of  andesite.  The  flow  has  a 
maximum  thickness  of  about  80  feet.  Its  upper  portion  is  compara- 
tively free  from  included  fragmepts,  but  below  it  is  full  of  them,  and 
so  closely  resembles  the  tuff  by  which  it  is  underlain  that  the  line 
between  the  two  rocks  is  generally  indistinct.  Some  of  the  cliffs  of 
this  dacite  along  Bear  Greek  exhibit  a  remarkably  well-developed 
columnar  structure. 

It  is  a  rough,  gray  rock,  containing  short  streaks  of  black  glass, 
approximately  parallel,  giving  to  the  rock  a  decided  fluidal  structure. 
This  feature  is  usually  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  rhyolites  than  in 
the  daciteSi    In  the  field  this  structure  is  parallel  to  the  surface,  and 
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is  plainly  seen  to  have  been  produced  by  the  flowing  of  the  lava  at  the 
time  of  its  eruption. 

In  the  band  specimen  it  may  be  observed  that  the  larger  streaks  of 
black  glass  are  distinctly  perlitic,  and  sprinkled  with  pheuocrysts  of 
feldspar.  The  gray  portion  is  somewhat  mottled,  and  envelops  occa- 
sionally small  fragments  of  andesite  picked  up  at  the  time  the  lava  was 
effused. 

Under  the  microscope,  as  seen  in  PI.  XXX,  the  rock  becomes  plainly 
porphyritic,  with  angular  fragments  of  feldspar,  hypersthene,  horn- 
blende, and  quartz  embedded  in  a  light-colored  groundmass  of  glass,  in 
which  the  fluidal  structure  is  well  displayed. 

The  feldspar  occurs  in  irregular  tabular  crystals  and  fragments  of 
crystals,  which  generally  show  the  twinning  lamellae  and  angle  of  sym- 
metric extinction  belonging  to  andesine  and  labradorite.  Polysyn- 
thetic  twinning  occurs  according  to  both  albite  and  pericline  laws,  but 
the  former  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  latter,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally combined.  The  angle  of  extinction  of  cleavage  plates  on  M  and  P 
ranges  from  zero  to  20^,  and  lies  chiefly  about  13^,  indicating  labra- 
dorite. 

There  is  a  small  amount  of  sanidine  present,  indicated  in  part  by  the 
fvbsence  of  twinning  lamellae,  but  chiefly  by  the  low  specific  gravity, 
i^.56,  and  the  presence  of  considerable  potassium,  as  shown  by  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  rock.  Only  a  portion  of  the  potassium  is  to  be  rele- 
gated to  sanidine,  for  the  greater  portion,  as  has  been  shown  by 
chemical  tests,  is  within  the  glassy  groundmass. 

The  feldsi)ar  contains  numerous  liquid  and  glass  inclusions,  besides 
a  smaller  amount  of  magnetite,  quartz,  pyroxene,  and  hornblende,  which 
crystallized  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  feldspar  in  the  solidification  of 
the  rock.  A  striking  feature  of  the  feldspar  is  the  rarity  of  perfect 
crystals.  In  form  it  is  irregular  and  fragmental,  affording  evidence 
that  the  crystals  were  broken  by  the  flowing  viscous  lava  during  its 
eruptions.  Feldspar  is  more  abundant  than  all  the  other  minerals 
combined. 

In  ferromagnesian  silicates  this  rock  is  especially  poor,  and  of  these 
hypersthene  and  hornblende  are  the  only  ones  present.  Hypersthene 
is  most  abundant,  and,  like  the  hornblende,  it  occurs  in  irregular  phen- 
ocrysts  and  small  grains. 

Quartz  is  rare  in  angular  fragments  and  round  grains,  containing 
dihexahedral  glass  inclusions. 

The  glassy  groundmass  constitutes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rock, 
and  has  a  marked  fluidal  structure  due  to  irregular  streaks  of  clear, 
colorless  glass,  alternating  with  others  that  are  clouded.  The  clear 
streaks  are  frequently  full  of  elongated  glass  cavities,  as  in  pumice,  and 
have  perlitic  structure,  as  shown  in  PI.  XXX.  The  clouded  ones  are 
composed  chiefly  of  glass  containing  a  multitude  of  amorphous,  dust- 
like particles,  and  a  few  irregular  grains  of  feldspar  and  other  minerals* 
Occasionally  they  contain  spherulitic  portions,    digitized  by  V^OOg 
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The  chemical  compovsition  of  the  dacite,  determined  by  E.  B.  Biggs, 
is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  docile  from  Bear  Creek  Falls,  Slmsta  County,  California, 


'  Percent. 


— I 


SiOa j      «8.10 

TiO, 0.15 

AljOg : \      15.50 

y^(h 

FeO 

IV>, 

MnO 

BaO 

SrO 

CaO 

MgO 

Ll,0 

Na,0 

K,0 ^  

HjO 

Total 

Dried  at  105°  C. 


3.20 

none 
0.03 

trace 
0.06 

trace 
3.02 
0.10 

none 
4.20 
3.13 
2.72 


100.21 


The  small  amoaiit  of  iron  oxide  and  magnesia  present  is  dne  to  the 
small  proportion  of  ferromaguesian  silicates.  The  rather  large  amonnt 
of  lime  present  is  found  in  the  labradorite,  while  the  soda  and  potassa 
are  fonnd,  as  in  the  Lassen  Peak  dacite,  chiefly  in  the  gronndmass. 

No.  81.  Dacitb. 

(From  Spring  Vallky  Road,  Eureka  County,  Nevada.    Described  by  J.  P. 

Iddings.) 

This  rock  occurs  as  part  of  a  surficial  body  of  andesitic  perlite, 
which  varies  in  mineral  composition  and  character,  the  most  siliceous 
modification  being  dacite. 

The  dacite  is  compact,  with  an  earthy  texture  and  rough  fracture. 
It  is  buflf,  with  lumps  of  pink,  yellow,  or  white  tuflf,  and  is  crowded 
with  phenocrysts  of  black  biotite,  small  amounts  of  hornblende  and 
pyroxene,  abundant  feldspars,  and  numerous  dark-colored  quartzes. 
The  quartzes  resemble  those  in  the  rhyolite  of  Pinto  Peak  in  this  col- 
lection. The  character  of  the  rock  differs  somewhat  in  different  speci- 
mens. In  thin  section  the  gronndmass  of  the  rock  is  seen  to  have  been 
glass,  which  is  more  or  less  altered  and  devitrified.  It  exhibits  char- 
acteristics of  glasses  that  appear  as  welded  fragments  and  bits  of  tuff, 
having  a  marked  flow  structure.  It  is  seldom  isotropic,  but  is  faintly 
doubly  refracting  and  in  places  consists  of  minute  colorless  globules. 
There  is  much  semiopaque  cloudy  material  of  an  indeterminable 
nature.  Occasionally  there  is  distinct  sphemlitic  crystallization,  and 
in  places  the  gronndmass  is  microcrystalline  in  irregular  and  ill-defined 
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grains.    The  microBtracture  of  the  rock  varies  coDsiderably  in  difPerent 
parts  of  it. 

The  phenocrysts  of  feldspar  are  plagioclase;  foar-fifths  of  the  indi* 
yiduals  are  striated,  and  the  symmetrical  extinction  angles  range  from 
a  few  degrees  to  abont  30^.  They  belong  to  the  andesine-labradorite 
varieties.  The  doable  refraction  corresponds  to  that  of  feldspars  richer 
in  lime.  For  the  most  part  they  are  in  angular  fragments,  bat  some 
exhibit  the  castomary  crystal  outlines.  Inclusions  of  colorless  glass  in 
rectangular  shapes^  and  with  an  inclosed  gas  bubble,  are  common,  and 
in  some  individuals  are  abundant.  Clouds  and  streaks  of  dust-like 
particles  prove  to  be  made  up  of  minute  glass  inclusions,  0.(I02'"'°  in 
diameter,  together  with  grains  of  iron  oxide,  magnetite,  and  opaque 
rods.  The  streaks  are  often  in  parallel  lines,  whose  orientation  in  the 
feldspar  crystal  is  not  determinable.  They  suggest  tlie  dust-like  inclu- 
sions characteristic  of  the  plagioclaae  of  many  gabbros.  Minute  crys- 
tals of  apatite  aud  zircon,  and  of  the  accompanying  ferromagnesian 
minerals  are  also  included.  The  substance  of  the  feldspar  is  fresh  and 
unaltered. 

Quartz  is  much  less  abundant  and  occurs  in  rounded  and  irregular 
grains.  Its  substance  is  colorless  in  thin  section.  Glass  inclusions  in 
negative  crystal  cavities  are  common,  and  also  those  of  groundroass. 
Other  inclusions  are  seldoni'observed. 

Hornblende  is  quite  abundant  in  crystals  and  fragments.  The  crys- 
tals are  well  developed  in  the  prismatic  zone,  with  unit  prism  and 
clinopinacoid,  less  often  the  orthopinacoid.  Terminal  planes  are  rare. 
Its  prismatic  cleavage  is  characteristic.  The  color  is  brown,  with  a 
tinge  of  green;  the  absorption  is  strong,  and,  as  usuaL  JC^b>a.  It  is 
free  from  dark  border,  and  has  no  characteristic  inclusions,  being  in 
general  quite  free  from  them.    Its  substance  is  unaltered. 

Of  the  pyroxenes,  the  orthorhombic  form  is  more  abundant  than  the 
monoclinic.  Hyx>ersthene  in  irregularly  shaped  crystals  is  more  or  less 
altered  to  a  fibrous  decomposition  product.  The  unaltered  hyjiersthene 
exhibits  a  slight  pleochroism  in  thin  sections,  becoming  more  marked 
in  thicker  sectious.  It  is  green  parallel  to  the  axis  jc^  light  reddish 
brown  parallel  to  a  and  b.  The  substance  is  generally  fr'ee  frt>m  inda- 
sions,  but  sometimes  bears  numerous  magnetite  grains  and  gla«s 
inclusions,  besides  apatite  needles  and  grains  of  hornblende.  When 
altered  the  hypersthene  passes  into  a  fibrous  green  mineral,  whose 
fibers  are  about  parallel  to  the  crystallographic  c  axis.  The  alteration 
product  has  the  optical  properties  of  actinolite.^  Augite  occurs  spar- 
ingly in  pale-green  grains  and  crystals,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
hypersthene  by  its  lack  of  pleochroism,  monoclinic  characters,  and  by 
its  generally  unaltered  condition  when  near  hypersthene  which  is  more 
or  less  decomposed. 

Biotite  is  the  most  prominent  ferromagnesian  mineral  in  the  more 
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qnartzose  varieties  of  this  rock.  It  forms,  six-sided  plates,  is  dark 
brown  in  tliin  sections,  with  strong  absorption.  It  possesses  a  small 
optic  angle,  behaving  almost  as  a  uniaxial  miueral.  It  sometioies 
exhibits  the  common  twinning.    Inclusions  are  rare. 

Magnetite,  apatite,  and  zircon  occur  as  subordinate  minerals.  The 
zircon  crystals  often  have  sharp  outlines  and  well-developed  forms, 
including  the  two  unit  prisms  and  pyramids,  and  the  ditetragonal 
pyramid  3  P  3  (311).  The  more  common  forms  are  shown  in  figs.  15-20, 
PI.  Ill,  Monograph  XX,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  chemical  composition  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  dacite 
from  northeast  of  South  Hill  in  the  same  district,  given  on  page  *J64, 
Monograph  XX.  (Consult  Monograph  XX,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  236 
and  306  et  seq.) 

No.  82.  Dacite. 
(From  Lassen  Pkak^  California.    Described  bt  J.  S.  Dillbr.) 

Lava  which  is  characterized  by  lime-soda  feldspars  and  quartz  is 
dacite.    It  is  sometimes  called  quartz-audesite. 

Lassen  Peak,  like  Mount  Shasta,  Mount  Hood,  and  many  other 
prominent  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  was  once  an  active  volcano, 
and  of  its  newer  lavas  dacite  forms  by  far  the  greater  portion.  It  is 
widely  distributed  about  the  base  of  the  peak,  and  at  one  place,  known 
as  Chaos,  it  is  of  so  recent  eruption  that  it  still  remains  in  its  original 
extremely  rongh,  broken,  rocky  condition. 

It  is  a  porphyritic  gray  lock,  which  has  a  rough  fracture  and  porous 
structure.  At  first  sight  it  looks  somewhat  like  granite,^  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  essentially  in  containing  a  large  amount  of  glassy 
base. 

Among  the  phenocrysts  embe<tded  in  the  light-gray  groundmass, 
hornblende  and  biotite  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Plagioclase  is  most 
abundant.  Qua  tz  is  common  and  pyroxene  scarce.  Idiomorpliic 
phenocrysts  are  rare;  the  crystals  are  nearly  all  rounded  or  broken  by 
the  movements  of  the  lava  at  the  time  of  its  eruption. 

The  hornblende  is  black  where  fresh,  becoming  brownish  by  altera 
tion.  It  api>ears  occasionally  in  well-defined  crystals,  but  usually  its 
form  is  broken  or  irregular.  Pyroxene  is  occasionally  found  grown 
upon  hornblende  in  parallel  position.  Grains  of  magnetite  are  fre- 
quently included  in  hornblende,  but  the  black  border  so  common  about 
the  hornblende  and  mica  in  many  andesites  is  entirely  absent  here. 
Apatite,  almost  black,  as  seen  in  the  hand  specimen,  by  transmitted 
light  appears  deep  brown  and  strongly  pleochroic.  It  sometimes  con- 
tains inclusions  of  both  magnetite  and  apatite. 

The  feldspar  phenocrysts,  as  shown  by  Hague  and  Iddings,  are  all 
plagioclase,  and  belong  chiefly  if  not  wholly  to  audesiue.    Well  defined 

1  Baron  von  Richtbofen,  The  Natnral  System  of  Voloanio  Books,  p.  16.  Hague  bii<  Iddings.  Am. 
Jour. Sol., SdMriea,  VoLXXVI,  Sept.,  1888,  p. »1.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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crystals  are  rare.  Tbe  us^al  form  is  roanded  or  broken,  and  fireqaeutly 
contains  namerons  glass  inclusions. 

The  quartz,  when  seen  in  thin  sections,  is  found  to  be  well  rounded, 
and  generally  contains  the  characteristic  dihexahedral  glass  inclusions. 

The  pyroxene  is  chiefly  hypersthene,  although  augite  is  sometimes 
present.  The  crystals  are  usually  so  small  that  they  belong  rather 
to  the  groundmass  than  to  the  phenocrysts. 

The  gray  groundmass  is  porous,  sometimes  fibrous  and  pumiceous,  a 
feature  which  can  be  best  observed  in  the  hand  specimen  with  a  small 
lens.  In  the  thin  section  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  clear 
glass  swarming  with  acicular  colorless  crystallites.  It  contains  com- 
paratively small  crystals  and  grains  of  feldspar  with  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  hornblende,  hypersthene^  biotite,  and  magnetite,  besides  round 
or  irregular  dark  gray  felty  spherulitic  patches. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  lava  at  Lassen  Peak  shows  that  it 
is  a  typical  dacite.  Analyses  have  been  made  of  dififerent  flows  and 
are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Analyses  of  l4iva  from  Lassen  Peak,  California. 


No.  1.  Gray  dacite  at  aoutheast  base  of  Laasen  Peak.    Analyat,  T.  M.  Chatard.  ' 

No.  2.  Reddish  dacite  at  northeaat  baae  of  Lassen  Peak.    Analyst,  T.  M.  ChaUrd. 

No.  3.  Dacite  of  latest  eruption  at  Chaos,  north  base  of  Lassen  Peak.    Analyst,  W.  F.  Hillebruid. 

No.  4.  Gray  dacite,  west  base  of  Lassen  Peak,  envelopes  5. 

No.  5.  Nodale  contained  in  4. 

No.  0.  Feldspar  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  8d  series,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  232,  Sept.,  1883).    Analyst^  P.  W.  Shinier. 

No.  7.  Glaaa  base  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  232,  Sept.,  1888} .    Analyst,  P.  W.  Shim«r. 

In  the  first  column  is  given  an  analysis  of  the  material  in  this  series. 
The  composition  of  the  feldspar,  determined  by  Messrs.  Hague  and 
Iddings,  is  given  in  column  6,  and  that  of  the  glass  base  in  column  7, 
where  it  appears  that  the  latter  contains  the  chief  portion  of  the  potas- 
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slum  and  that  noue  of  the  feldspar  is  sanidine.  It  is  evident  also  that 
the  glass  base  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  silica  than  the  crystal- 
lized portion  of  the  dacite.  It  is  almost  always  trne  that  in  the  process 
of  crystallization  the  basic  elements  become  mineralized  with  greater 
rapidity,  relatively,  than  the  silica,  so  that  the  amorphous  residue  in 
hypocrystalline  eruptive  rocks  is  generally  richer  in  silica  than,  the 
average  of  that  i)ortiou  which  is  crystallized. 

Although  the  great  mass  of  dacite  at  Lassen  Peak  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  glass  base  and  has  attained  a  lower  degree  of  crystalliza- 
tion than  most  of  the  other  lavas  in  the  same  region,  there  are  within  the 
mass  isolated  nodules,  as  seen  in  PL  XXXI,  that  are  holocrystalline, 
or  contain  a  relatively  small  amount  of  glass  base.  The  complete  crys- 
tallization of  the  mavss  at  the  time  of  its  eruption  was  doubtless  pre- 
vented by  the  condition  of  the  magma  taken  in  connection  with  its 
environment.  The  irregular  holocrystalline  nodules,  on  account  of  their 
hierher  degree  of  crystallization,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  portion  of 
the  mass  to  solidify. 

In  these  nodules  hornblende  is  much  more  abundant  than  in  the 
dacite  which  envelops  the  nodules.  It  is  frequently  allotriomorphic 
against  the  feldspar,  as  the  augite  in  diabase;^  biotite  and  pyroxene 
are  usually  less  abundant,  and  olivine  is  occasionally  present,  and  some 
tridymite.  The  feldspar  are  generally  lath-shaped.  A  chemical  analy- 
sis of  one  of  these  nodules,  with  that  of  the  enveloping  dacite,  is  given 
in  the  table. 

Similar  nodules  are  found  in  many  eruptive  rocks,  especially  such  as 
granite,  diorite,  etc.,  which  have  crystallize<l  at  a  considerable  depth 
beneath  the  earth's  surface.  They  are  generally  more  basic  than  the 
rock  inclosing  them^  and  are  regarded  by  many  petrographers,  but  not 
all,  as  the  part  of  a  once  homogeneous  magma,  separated  out  in  the 
process  of  differentiation  and  first  to  crystallize. 

Dacites  are  sometimes  holocrystalline,  but  frequently  contain  more  or 
less  amorphous  matter.  In  a  general  way  they  are  intermediate  in  the 
rock  series  between  rhyolite  and  andesite.  The  structure  and  habit  of 
many  dacites  appears  most  closely  related  to  those  of  rhyolite,  but  in 
the  field  they  are  commonly  found  associated  with  andesites.  In  the 
Lassen  Peak  region  the  dacites  and  rhyolites  are  of  approximately  the 
same  age,  and  both  are  younger  than  the  andesites  which  they  have 
overflowed. 

Ko.  83.  nOBNBLENDEMIOA-ANDESITE. 
(From   Hoosac   Mountain,   Eurbka   County,  Nbvada.     Described  bt  J.  P. 

IDDINOS.) 

This  rock  occurs  in  a  small  exposure  on  the  road  northeast  of  Hoosac 
Mountain,  Eureka  County^  Nevada.    It  appears  to  be  a  lava  flow  or 

1  See  alfloHagnA  and  Iddlngg,  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  Sept.,  1883, 3d  iseries.  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  234, 285;  and  RoMn- 
lmMh,*MiknMkopiache  Phyalographie  der  masBigen  Gesteine,  2d  edition,  1887,  p.  676.  ^OQ LC 
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poR8ibly  an  introsive  body,  its  contact  with  the  limestone  not  having 
been  discovered.  It  is  a  dense,  compact  rock  having  a  reddish-parple 
to  purplish-gray  gr4mndma88,  rich  in  megascopic  crystals  of  feldspar, 
hornblende,  and  biotite,  the  feldspar  predominating.  Pyroxene  is 
wholly  absent. 

In  thin  sections  the  groundmass  is  seen  to  be  holocrystalline,  com- 
posed of  microlites  of  plagioclase,  largely  oligoclase,  in  an  aggregate  of 
feldspar  and  quartz  grains.  These  grains  are  nearly  free  from  microlites 
at  their  centers.  There  are,  besides,  minute  crystals  of  magnetite  and 
opaque  microlites  which  correspond  to  shi*eds  of  brown  mica  in  some 
instances.  The  lath-shaped  feldspars  show  fluidal  arrangement.  The 
fi  ld8i>ar  phenocrysts  are  wholly  triclinic.  They  are  finely  developed 
crystals,  tor  the  most  part  equidimensional,  yielding  sharply  outlined 
sections  having:  the  usual  forms.  Zonal  structure  is  pronounced  and  is 
well  shown  in  fig.  1,  PI.  V,  Monograph  XX,  United  States  Geological  Siir* 
vey.  They  sometimes  exhibit  evidence  of  successive  periods  of i growth 
and  resorption.  The  customary  cleavage  is  not  well  developed  and  is 
often  wanting,  there  being,  instead,  irregular  cracks,  as  in  sanidine. 
The  polysyntbetic  twinning  after  albite  and  pericline  is  very  unevenly 
develoiH^d.  (This  is  shown  by  figs.  3  and  4,  PI.  V,  and  fig.  2,  PI.  VI, 
Monograph  XX.)  The  largest  feldspars  have  quite  irregular  outlines 
and  abundant  narrow  stride;  the  medium-sized  ones  have  sharp  crystal 
outlines  and  fewer  broader  striiv.  Most  individuals  are  also  twinned 
in  two  parts  alter  the  Carlsbad  law  (fig.  7,  PI,  III,  Monograph  XX), 
and  frequently  several  have  grown  together  in  parallel  orientation  (fig. 
2,  PI.  VI,  Monograph  XX).  Most  of  the  feldspar  phenocrysts  are 
labradorite  or  andesine;  the  microlites  are  probably  oligoclase.  The 
precise  character  of  the  grains  in  the  groundmass  is  indeterminable; 
they  may  be  in  part  orthoclase.  The  phenocrysts  bear  colorless  glass 
inclusions  and  sometimes  clouds  and  streaks  of  dust  like  particles, 
besides  occasional  minute  apatites  and  zircons. 

The  hornblende  phenocrysts,  which  are  recognized  by  their  crystal 
form  and  characteristic  six-sided  cross  section,  are  seen  in  thin  section 
to  be  wholly  decomposed.  The  oi)aque  black  border  remains,  but  the 
interior  of  the  crystal,  when  not  lost  during  the  process  of  grinding  the 
section,  is  altered  to  a  finely  fibrous,  yellowish-green  mineral  having 
the  optical  properties  of  amphibole  (actinolite).  Its  fibers  start  from 
transverse  fissures  and  run  parallel  to  the  c  axis  of  the  original  crystal 
for  a  short  distance.  They  form  a  network,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
filled  with  a  colorless  substance,  probably  opal.  There  are  sometimes 
opaque  and  also  transparent  globulites,  besides  ferrite  and  hematite. 
In  some  cases  the  decomposed  hornblende  is  replaced  by  calcite,  and. 
in  others  by  chlorite. 

Biotite  occurs  in  fewer  and  larger  crystals,  tabular  and  six-sided  in 
form,  and  often  quite  thick.  The  crystals  are  frequently  twinned 
parallel  to  odP  (110),  with  O  P  (001)  as  the  composition  plane,  the  corn- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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mon  law.  Absorption  strong;  pleochroism  marked,  sections  parallel 
to  the  base  being  brownish  red,  those  inclined  to  it,  orange,  yellow,  or 
gp*een.  Optic  angle  small.  There  are  sometimes  opaqne,  needle-like, 
possibly  tabular  inclusions  arranged  parallel  to  the  six  sides  of  the 
mica  plates;  also  apatite  and  zircon  inclosares.  In  some  cases  crystals 
of  plagioclase  are  inclosed  in  the  phenocrysts  of  biotite,  and  occasional 
intergrowtbs  of  these  two  minerals  prove  their  crystallization  to  have 
been  synchronons.  It  shonld  be  noted  that  the  biotite  is  almost  per- 
fectly fresh,  while  the  hornblende  is  completely  altered. 

Qaartz  occurs  in  sporadic  phenocrysts,  rounded  and  often  greatly 
<M)rroded  and  cracked.  Its  substance  is  very  pure  and  free  from  inclu- 
sions. Microscopic  quartz  grains  form  a  constituent  of  the  ground- 
mass.  Magnetite  occurs  in  grains  among  the  phenocrysts  and  as  a 
microscopic  constituent  of  the  groundmass.  Apatite  is  well  developed 
in  small  crystals,  dusted  red  and  orange,  with  noticeable  absorption 
parallel  to  the  c  axis.  It  contains  in  some  instances  glass  inclusions 
in  negative  crystal  cavities  (figs.  1,  4,  6,  PI.  Ill,  Monograph  XX). 
Zircon  is  a  constant  ingredient  in  small  quantities. 

The  chemical  composition,  determined  by  K.  W.  Mahon,  is  as  follows: 

Analytia  of  homblende-miea-andente  from  Hoo$ac  Mountain,  Xevada, 


Percent 


S10» : e7.83 

Ti0» 1.04 

AljOa I      15.02 

re,o, ; 

FeO 5.1« 

MnO 

MgO 29 

CaO '. i        3.07 

Na,0 1        2.40 

X,0 3.20 

PjOs !  .26 

Ign I        1.11 

ToUl i      99.38 


For  further  details,  see  Monographs  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
VoL  XX  J  Geology  of  Eureka  District,  Nevada,  pp.  2^,  264,  iM>4,  et  seq. 


No.  84.  Hornblende- ANDESiTE. 

(From  Black  Buttk   at  Wksiiern  Bask  of  Mount  Shasta,  Cauforkia. 
Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

Andesites  are  lavas  of  intermediate  chemical  composition  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  rhyolites  and  trachytes  on  the  one  hnnd  and 
basalts  on  the  other  by  the  predominance  of  the  soda-lime  feldspar. 

They  are  commonly  divided  into  hornblende- andesites,  mica-andesites, 
augite-andesites,  and  hypersthene-andesites,  according  to  the  predomi- 
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nating  ferromagnesian  silicate.    Homblende-andesite  is  one  in  which 
the  characterizing  ferromagnesian  silicate  is  hornblende. 

Mount  Shasta,'  California,  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary 
period  was  an  active  volcano,  and  among  the  earlier  lavas  of  its  western 
slope  homblende-andesite  plays  an  important  role.  The  later  lavas  are 
hypersthene-andesites  (specimen  Ko.  87)  and  basalts.  Where  unaltered 
the  hornblende-andesite  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  compact,  light-gray 
groundmass,  in  which  are  sprinkled  prominent  crystals  of  black  horn- 
blende. Upon  the  surface  the  rock  is  usually  altered  and  becomes  red- 
dish, owing  to  the  liberation  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  process  of  alteration. 
It  is  a  uniformly  dense  lava  without  any  of  the  vesicular  structure 
common  to  basaltic  rocks  of  the  same  region. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  that  the  gray  groundmass  contains 
small  phenocrysts  of  feldspar  which  can  not  be  readily  detected  in  a 
hand  specimen.  They  are  all  banded,  and  their  angles  of  extinction 
indicate  that  they  are  anorthite  and  labradorite.  In  form  they  are 
commonly  irregular  but  sometimes  idiomorphic  and  nearly  as  broad  as 
long.  Their  weU-marked  zonal  structure  affords  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  wide  difference  in  angle  of  extinction  between  the  outer 
and  inner  zones,  a  diff'erence  which  is  usually  assumed  to  indicate  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  crystal  is  more  basic  than  the  outer  zones. 
It  may  be  sometimes  observed,  however,  tbat  the  center  and  outer 
zones  have  the  same  angle  of  extinction,  while  the  intermediate  ones 
have  a  much  larger  angle. 

The  hornblende  phenocrysts  are  larger  than  those  of  feldspar.  They 
are  usually  deep  brown,  strongly  dichroic,  and  surrounded  by  dark  gray 
or  black  borders.  Where  the  border  can  be  resolved  it  is  found  to  be 
composed  chiefly  of  augite  and  magnetite,  which  originated  in  the 
caustic  action  of  the  magma  upon  the  hornblende  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption. 

The  groundmass  is  a  mat  of  microlites.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
lath-shaped  crystals  or  irregular  grains  of  feldspar,  with  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  hypersthene,  magnetite,  and  amorphous  substance.  The 
feldspars,  many  of  which  are  very  minute,  have  the  small  angle  of 
extinction  which  belongs  to  andesine.  They  are  occasionally  arranged 
in  streams  about  the  older  crystals  of  feldspar  and  horublcDde.  The 
minute  slender  crystals  of  hypersthene  in  the  fresh  rock  are  incon- 
spicuous. They  are  scarcely  pleochroic,  between  yellowish  and  green- 
ish. When  the  rock  begins  to  alter  they  become  yellowish  red  and 
impart  color  to  the  whole  mass. 

Homblende-andesite  from  Black  Butte,  at  the  western  base  of  Mount 
Shasta,  contains  among  its  phenocrysts  neither  mica  nor  pyroxene,  and 
is  a  good  type.  Such  forms,  however,  are  rather  exceptional,  for  the 
most  common  phase  of  hornblende-andesite,  even  In  that  region,  con- 

I  Mount  Staaeta  a  Typical  Volcano,  by  J.  S.  DlUer:   Nat.  0«og.  Monograph  No.  8.     Piililisheil 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Qeographio  Society  by  the  American  Book  Qompauv.     t 
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tains  phenocrystic  hypersthene,  bat  it  is  always  less  conspicnoas  than 
tbe  hornblende.  Angite,  which  is  common  in  hornbleude-andesites  in 
many  regions,  is  rarely  if  ever  present  in  those  of  Mount  Shasta.  The 
same  is  trae  of  mica.  The  gronndmass,  too,  varies  greatly;  on  the  one 
hand  it  may  be  holocrystalline  and  on  the  other  may  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  brown,  glassy  base,  forming  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
^n^oundmass.  Generally,  however,  there  is  only  a  trace  of  clear,  vitre- 
ous base  present.  In  general  habit,  as  well  as  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, the  hornblende-andesite  of  Mount  Shasta  is  related  to  the  tra- 
chytes, and  on  this  account^  Rosen busch  classifies  them  as  trachytoid 
hornbleude-andesites. 

The  following  chemical  analysis  of  specimen  Ko.  84  was  made  by 
W.  H.  Melville: 

Analysis  of  hornblende-andesite  from  western  base  of  Mount  Shasta,  California, 


L<M8  on  ignition . 

SiO, 

A1,0, 

Fe,0, 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

N«,0 

Total 


I 


Per  cent. 


0.06 
64.48 
10.28 
1.40 
1.78 
5.06 
1.64 
1.12 
4.41 


90.23 


No.  85.   HOBNBLENDB-PYBOXENE-ANDESITE. 

(From  nbar  thb  Comstock  Lode,  Virginia.  City,  Nevada.     Described  by 

J.  P.  Iddings.) 

This  rock,  like  the  pyroxene-andesite  from  Virginia  City,  Nevada 
(specimen  No.  88),  forms  massive  volcanic  lavas  whose  occurrence  has 
been  described  by  the  authors  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  that  rock  (q.  v.).  It  is  dense  and  dark  gray,  with  a 
rongh  fracture,  an  aphanitic  groundmass  carrying  numerous  small 
crystals  of  feldspar  with  brilliant  cleavage  planes.  In  thin  sections  it 
is  seen  to  be  partly  altered,  the  ferromagnesian  minerals,  hornblende 
and  pyroxene,  being  almost  wholly  changed. 

It  consists  of  a  holocrystalline  groundmass  with  abundant  pheno- 
crysts  of  plagioclase  and  few  of  altered  ferromagnesian  minerals.  The 
plagioclase  phenocrysts  are  fresh  and  unaltered,  and  exhibit  zonal 
structure  and  polysynthetic  twining  according  to  the  albite  law,  besides 
Carlsbad  twinning.  The  symmetrical  extinction  angles  are  those  of 
labradorit^    The  inclusions  are  minute  rectangular  glass  ones,  in  some 


•MikroakopiBche  Physiographie,  3d  edition,  1896,  Vol.  II,  p.  888. 
IddJngs,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  Sept.,  1883,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  222-235. 


See  also  paper^ 
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cases  devitrified,  and  opaque  grains  and  crystals,  besides  colorle^^s 
apatite  prisms.  There  is  s^so  ioclnded  in  some  cases  a  highly  doubly 
refracting  mineral  in  flakes  and  films,  which  is  possibly  calcite.  There 
are  occasional  rounded  grains  which  are  probably  augite,  and  opaque 
magnetite  grains. 

Hornblende,  which  can  be  recognized  by  its  forms  in  cross  section, 
is  altered  to  an  aggregation  of  opaque  grains  (magnetite),  and  color- 
less mica  (muscovite),  and  yellow,  strongly  refracting  grains  (epidote), 
green  chlorite,  and  calcite.  In  some  cases  the  hornblende  is  largely 
replaced  by  calcite.  These  pseudomorphous  aggregations  sometimes 
inclose  small  plagioclase  feldspars  and  apatites,  which  were  undoubtedly 
originally  inclosed  in  the  hornblende.  Pyroxene,  which  is  recognized 
by  the  shapes  of  its  sections,  is  altered  to  chlorite  with  seams  of  calcite 
and  some  quartz  and  numerous  grains  of  magnetite,  which  latter  min- 
eral may  have  been  originally  inclosed  in  the  pyroxene.  Epidote  also 
occurs  in  these  pseudomorphs.  The  chlorite  is  quite  uniformly  oriented 
and  sometimes  exhibits  marked  fibration  and  cleavage,  like  that  of 
bastite.  It  is  somewhat  pleochroic,  being  green  parallel  to  the  fibers, 
and  yellow  for  light  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  them.  A  few  small 
phenocrysts  of  unaltered  pale-green  augite  were  found  in  the  thiu 
sections  of  this  rock.  One  showed  the  customary  twinning  parallel  to 
the  orthopinacoid  (100). 

Microscopic  phenocrysts  of  magnetite  and  apatite  occur  associated 
together  in  groups.  The  apatite  is  in  the  stout,  colorless  prisms  usually 
found  in  andesites. 

The  groundmass  is  holocry stall ine,  both  microcrystalline  granular 
and  microlitic.  It  consists  of  micropoikilitic  quartz,  feldspar  microlites, 
and  magnetite  grains,  besides  chlorite  and  some  other  secondary  min- 
erals. The  micropoikilitic  quartz  is  primary,  having  formed  as  the  last 
act  of  crystallization  of  the  molten  magma.  The  microscopic  anhedrons 
of  quartz  inclosi^  microlites  of  feldspar  and  other  minerals.  The  larger 
microscopic  feldspars  are  lath-shaped  plagioclases.  The  magnetite 
grains  and  crystals  are  abundant.  There  are  scattered  through  the 
groundmass  small  patches  of  calcite  and  aggregations  of  secondary 
quartz,  in  which  the  calcite  occurs  as  minute  rhombohedrons.  Chlorite 
forms  pseudomorphs  after  microscopic  pyroxenes,  and  also  occurs  in 
spherical  aggregates.^ 

No.  86.  Hypersthenb-andesite. 

(From  Nobtheast   Shouldkr   op   Buffalo   Peak,  Park   County,  Colorado. 
Described  by  Whitman  Cross.) 

Occurrence. — Buffalo  Peak  (elevation,  13,541  feet)  lies  between  South 
Park  and  the  Arkansas  River,  a  little  southeast  of  the  south  end  of 
the  Mosquito  Baiige. 

*  Further  information  oouoerning  this  rock  may  be  found  in  Mon.  F.  S.  GeoK  Survey, tVoI.  Ill, 
pp.  53-e2,  and  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  17,  pp.  22  and  23.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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It  is  a  double  pointed  mountain  whose  base  consists  of  easterly  dip- 
ping Carboniferous  strata,  while  the  upper  part  is  made  up  of  horizontal 
beds  of  andesitic  tuff,  capped  by  andesitic  lava  flows.  The  summit 
sheet  is  a  hombleudeandesite  containing  some  hypersthene,  and  the 
northeastern  shoulder  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  dark  hypersthene- 
andesite  of  this  collection.  The  geology  of  the  region  has  not  been 
worked  out  in  detail,  but  the  mountiiiu  was  visited  in  the  summer  of 
1880  by  members  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Division  of  the  Survey,  then 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  adjacent  Mosquito  Eange. 

General  description, — This  hypersthene- andesite  is  a  dark,  almost 
black,  rock,  exhibiting  to  the  eye  many  very  small  white  feldspar  crys- 
tals embedded  in  a  black  groundmass  having  a  dull  vitreous  luster. 
On  careful  examination  a  number  of  dull  green  grains  and  small  j^risms 
may  be  distinguished,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  hypersthene 
or  augite.    Glistening  particles  of  magnetite  may  also  be  detected. 

The  rock  varies  somewhat  in  texture,  but  the  specimens  collected 
show  a  large  number  of  the  white  or  clear  glassy  feldspar  phenocrysts 
which  the  microscope  proves  to  be  labradorite.  In  other  parts  of  the 
mass  the  groundmass  is  more  prominent  and  more  clearly  vitreous. 

The  phenocrysts. — Microscopical  examination  reveals  a  lime- soda  feld- 
spar, hypersthene,  augite,  and  magnetite  as  very  distinct  phenocrysts, 
in  a  groundmass  which  has  a  glassy  base  holding  numerous  augite  and 
plagioclase  microlites  and  magnetite  particles.  The  phenocrysts  equal 
or  exceed  the  groundmass  in  quantity.  All  are  very  small,  few  sur- 
passing 2"*"*  in  diameter. 

Plagioclase  is  probably  developed  in  several  varieties,  but  the  chief 
one  is  certainly  labradorite.  The  crystals  vary  much  in  size  and  form, 
in  number  and  character  of  inclusions,  and  in  twinning.  The  larger 
crystals  are  usually  clouded  by  many  original  brown  glass  inclusions, 
now  often  devitrifled,  and  obscured  by  an  opaque  ferritic  dust.  These 
inclusions  are  often  connected  and  occupy  more  than  half  the  space  of 
the  crystal.  Zonal  extinction  is  almost  universal  in  the  plagioclase, 
but  does  not  always  represent  great  difference  in  optical  character. 
Various  twinning  laws  have  been  noted,  the  common  albitic  law  being 
accompanied  by  the  Carlsbad,  pericline,  and  other  laws  not  determined. 

A  gradation  in  size  occurs  between  the  largest  phenocrysts  and  the 
groundmass  microlites,  and  these  intermediate  crystals  usually  carry 
few  inclusions. 

Both  hypersthene  and  augite  are  present,  as  phenocrysts  of  very 
similar  development,  but  hypersthene  greatly  predominates.  The 
pyroxenes  occur  in  prisms  usually  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  they 
are  thick,  but  of  variable  size.  The  largest  are,  however,  only  3  or 
^nim  iQ  length. 

The  hypersthene  of  this  rock  has  been  determined  chemically  and 
optically,  and  it  is  typical  of  the  hypersthene  now  known  to  be  a  very 
frequent  constituent  of  basic  andesites  the  world  over.  The  pleochroiam 
Bull.  150 15 
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of  the  hypersthene,  while  not  very  Btrong,  is  safficient  to  distingnish  it 
from  augite,  and  the  parallel  extinction  of  the  orthorhombic  prisms  is 
also  a  very  commonly  applicable  test.  The  augite  is  pale  green  in  thin 
sections  and  not  visibly  pleochroic.  The  hypersthene  gives  a  =  a  red- 
dish brown,  h  =  b  reddish  yellow,  c  =  c  green,  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  aogite.  In  the  thicker  prisms  the  colors  are  qnite  strong. 
Cleavage  is  ordinarily  not  very  markedly  developed  parallel  to  either 
piiiacoid  of  the  hypersthene.  Sections  parallel  to  the  macropinacoid 
show  that  a  is  the  acate  bisectrix,  but  the  optic  angle  is  not  very  small. 
The  hypersthene  of  the  first  specimen  of  this  andesite  collected  at 
Buffalo  Peak  was  isolated  from  the  augite  by  Dr.  Hillebraud  through 
continued  treatment  of  the  rock  powder  with  strong  hydrofluoric  acid, 
which  attacks  augite  much  easier  than  hypersthene.  The  purest  mate- 
rial isolated  was  found  on  microscopical  examination  to  be  almost  free 
from  augite,  and  the  analysis  yielded  Dr.  Hillebrand  the  following 
result: 

AnaliftU  of  hjfpertihene  of  hffperaihene-andenis  frwn  Buffalo  Peak,  Colorado. 


Per  cent. 


SIO, V 51.70 

AljO, 1.72 

Fe,0, 0.30 

FeO 17. 0» 

JtfnO '  0.36 

CaO '  2.87 

MgO 25.00 


Total 100.03 

This  analysis,  made  in  1882,  is  very  similar  to  many  that  have  been 
made  since  that  time  of  hypersthene  from  other  rocks.  It  appears  that 
andesitic  hypersthene  commonly  contains  magnesia  and  ferrons  oxide 
in  nearly  equal  amounts,  but  varieties  richer  in  magnesia  certainly 
occur  in  some  eases. 

The  larger  magnetite  grains  are  to  be  considered  as  ])henocryst8. 
Tbey  are  frequently  included  in  the  pyroxenes,  which  are  free  from  the 
more  minute  specks  of  iron  ore  characterizing  the  groundmass. 

The  groundmass  consists  of  an  almost  colorless  glass  base,  appearing 
brownish  by  low  powers  through  globulitic  specks,  holding  numerous 
short  microlites  of  plagioclase  and  augite,  and  very  minute  magnetite 
grains.  No  hypersthene  could  be  found  among  the  minute  prisms  of 
the  groundmass. 
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Chemical  compoMum.^T\ie  following  analysis  of  tUe  fresh  rock  was 
made  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand: 

Analysia  of  hypertthene-andeHte  from  Buffalo  Peak,  Colorado, 


Percent. 


SiOt M.19 


AI,Oi. 
Fe,0,. 
FeO  .. 
MnO.. 
CaC. 
BrO  .. 
SrO... 
MgO.. 
Na,0. 

HjO... 
P«05.. 
CI  .... 


Total 

Sp.  gr.  at  10°  C,  2.742. 


10.12 
4.92 
4.43 

trace 
7.00 

trace 

trace 
4.00 
2.96 
2.37 
1.03 
.27 
.02 


99.91 


The  percentages  of  lime  and  magnesia  explain  the  development  of 
hyi>erstbene.  The  potash  is  so  high  as  to  indicate  that  if  the  rock  had 
ronipletely  crystallized  there  mast  have  been  a  considerable  amonnt  of 
orthoclasie  in  the  groiindmass,  as  this  alkali  does  not  normally  enter 
iuto  any  of  the  phenocrystic  minerals. 

Literature, — An  outline  of  the  geology  of  Buffalo  Peaks  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  hyperstheneandesite  were  given  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  On  Hyperstheneandesite  and  on  Triclinic 
Pyroxene  in  Augitic  Bocks,  by  Whitman  Cross,  with  a  geological  sketch 
of  Buffalo  Pe4ik8,  Colorado,  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  1883.  The  "triclinic'' 
pyroxene  referred  to  was  augite,  cut  in  sections  nearly  normal  to  the 
prism,  and  the  erroneous  determination  was  retracted  in  a  note  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  3d  ser.,  Vol.  XXVI,  1883,  p.  76. 

No.  87.  Hypbesthenb-awdesite. 
(From  West  Slope  of  Mount  Shasta,  Caufornia.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  later  lavas  of  Mount  Shasta  are  chiefly  hypersthene-andesite, 
and  this  specimen,  No.  87,  collected  at  Horse  Camp,  near  the  timber  line, 
upon  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Shasta,  represents  one  of  the  earlier 
of  the  late  flows.  The  final  flows  u]>on  the  same  slope  are  much  darker 
colored  and  more  basaltic  in  appearance. 

The  lava  illustrated  by  specimen  87  is  a  compact,  even-grained  non- 
porphyritic  rock,  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  contains  only  a  few  small 
crystals  of  pyroxene,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  thin  section,  however,  it  becomes  conspicuously  porphyritic,  as 
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illustrated  in  PI.  XXXII,  wbere  the  nameroua  sqaare  and  brick-shaped 
crystals  of  feldspar  and  grains  of  bypersthene  are  seen  distribated 
through  a  light-gray  groundmass. 

The  feldspar  is  clear  and  colorless,  showing  polysynthetic  twinning 
and  zones  of  growth.  It  is  all  plagioclase,  apparently,  and  the  angle  of 
extinction,  as  well  as  its  composition,  jadging  from  the  chemical  analyses 
below,  indicates  that  it  is  labradorite. 

The  chemical  analyses  were  made  by  W.  H.  Melville.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  comparisou,  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  later,  dark-colored,  more 
basaltic  flow  is  given.  In  cohimn  I  is  an  analysis  of  specimen  87,  and 
in  II  is  an  analysis  of  a  specimen  taken  from  the  latest  flow.^ 

Analyses  of  hifptrsihene-andniie  from  Mount  Shatta,  California, 


LoM  ou  ignition . 

SiOj 

Al^Q. 

FejO, 

FeO 

C'aO 

MgO 

K,0 

X»i0 

Total 


II. 


0.20    1 

0.44 

04.52    ' 

03.03 

18.31 

17.72 

o.eo   1 

2.27 

3.51 

1.02 

5.11 

5.97 

2.35 

3.63 

i;25 

1.06 

4.<U 

3.02 

90.70 


00.96 


Hypersthene  occurs  in  irregular  grains  and  oblong  crystals,  like 
those  in  the  hypersthene-andesite  on  Buffalo  Peak,  Colorado.  As  it  is 
sometimes  included  in  the  feldspar,  some  of  the  hypersthene  must  have 
crystallized  before  the  feldspar.  Occasionally  dark  spots  are  found 
to  be  composed  chiefly  of  magnetite  and  pyroxene,  and  suggest  the 
former  presence  of  hornblende. 

The  groundmass  contains  much  glass,  douded  by  a  multitude  of 
feldspar  microlites  and  minute  grains  of  pyroxene  and  magnetite. 

No.  88.  OLIVlNE-BEAJtING  PYROXBNB-AJJDBSITE. 


(From  nkau  the  Comstock 


LoDK,   Virginia   City, 

J.  P.  iDDINOe.) 


Nkvada.     Describbd  by 


This  rock  forms  a  massive  lava  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Oomstock 
Lode,  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  The  rocks  of  this  region  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  George  F.  Becker,'  Prof.  F.  Zirkel,^  and  Messra 
Hague  and  Iddings.  ^  They  f<H:m  a  great  series  of  volcanic  eruptions, 
the  history  of  which  has  been  variously  given  by  the  authors  quoted. 
The  pyroxene-audesite  in  this  educational  series  is  one  of  tliese  volcanic 
lavas. 


>  See  also  Hague  and  Iddings  paper  in  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  Vol.  XXVI,  Sept.,  1883,  pp.  222-285. 
« (;.  F.  Becker,  Geology  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  etc. :  Mod.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sairey,  Vol. Ill,  1882. 
sF.Zirkel,  Microscopical  Petrography:  U.  S.  Geol.  Expl.  Fortieth  Parallel,  Vol.  VI,  1879. 
^  A.  Hague  and  J.  P.  Iddings,  The  Development  of  Crystallizatioa  in  the  Igneous  Rocki^  Washoe, 
Nevada,  etc. :  Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  17, 1885. 
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AS  SEEN  UNDER  A  MICROSCOPE,  X  40 
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The  rock  is  dense  and  grayish  black,  with  an  uneven  fracture.  It 
S|)arkle8  with  minate  crystals  that  crowd  a  dark  aphanitic  groundmass. 
The  megascopic  crystals  are  feldspars  with  brilliant  cleavage  faces, 
and  dark-colored  minerals,  more  or  less  brilliant,  which  are  pyroxenes. 
The  mineral  composition  of  tlie  rock,  however^  can  be  discovered  only 
in  thin  sections  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  rock  is  then  seen 
to  consist  of  a  brown,  glassy,  and  microlitic  groundmass,  bearing  innu- 
merable small  phenocrysts  of  plagioclase  feldspar,  liyper8thene,augite, 
altered  olivine,  and  a  few  anhedrons  of  quartz. 

The  phenocrysts  of  feldspar  exhibit  marked  zonal  structure  and 
polysynthetic  twinning  according  to.  albite,  pericline,  and  Carlsbad 
laws.  Gross  sections  are  rectangular,  and  also  show  evidences  of  pris- 
matic and  domal  faces.  The  symmetrical  extinction  angles  read  from 
Carlsbad  and  albite  twins,  and,  interpreted  according  to  the  method 
employed  by  Michel  L^vy,^  show  that  the  feldspars  are  labradorite  of 
about  the  composition  AbaAn^.  The  feldspar  is  perfectly  fresh,  and 
carries  fine  glass  inclusions,  besides  others  of  magnetite,  rounded  grains 
of  pyroxene  (both  augite  and  hypersthene),  apatite,  and  portions  of 
the  groundmass.  There  are  also  minute  rectangular  inclusions,  with 
clear,  colorless  margins  and  dusted  centers.  They  have  one  orientation 
in  one  feldspar,  and  are  apparently  parallel  to  the  crystallographic 
nxes.  Some  are  comparatively  large,  others  very  minute.  In  some 
cases  they  apx>ear  isotropic,  in  others  doubly  refracting,  and  resemble 
feldspar. 

In  one  feldspar  crystal  there  was  observed  a  large  inclusion  of  brown 
globulitic  glass,  containing  curved  lines  of  opaque  grains  and  rods 
that  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  opaque  grains.  In  some  cases 
these  cross  rods  appear  to  be  transparent  prisms,  probably  pyroxene. 
These  appear  to  be  connected  with  hair-like  needles  of  pyroxene,  and 
larger  needles  of  augite  are  present,  studded  with  similar  opaque  rods 
and  grains,  and  also  with  crystals  of  magnetite.  The  glass  base  imme- 
diately surrounding  these  black  grains  is  colorless  for  a  short  distance, 
the  brown  coloring  matter  having  been  concentrated  in  the  augite 
needles  and  opaque  grains.  Along  the  margin  of  the  feldspar  sur- 
rounding the  brown  glass  inclusion  are  projecting  crystals  of  feldspar, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  They  have  lower  refraction  than  the  main 
crystal  of  feldspar,  and  also  lower  angle  of  extinction,  so  that  they  are 
undoubtedly  more  alkaline,  and  may  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
minute  rectangular  inclusions  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  which 
are  sometimes  doubly  refracting. 

The  pyroxene  is  hypersthene  and  augite  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
with  possibly  more  augite  than  hypersthene.  The  two  minerals  appear 
almost  identical  in  thin  sections,  and  are  easily  confused  with  one 
another.  The  hypersthene  has  slight  pleochroism  between  reddish  and 
j^reenish,  while  the  augite  is  not  pleochroic  and  is  pale  green.  The 
characteristic  prismatic  and  plnacoidal  cleavage  is  less  well  developed 

>  A.  Michel  L^vy,  £tiide  sur  la  determination  dos  feldspatiis  dans  leu  plaques  minces,  Paris,  1896. 
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in  the  hyperstliene  than  in  the  augite.  General  form,  twinning,  and 
inclusions  are  similar  in  both  pyroxenes.  The  optical  properties  in  one 
case  are  those  of  orthorhombic  crystals,  in  the  other  those  of  mono- 
clinic  crystals. 

The  crystals  are  more  or  less  idiomorphic,  stont  prisms,  with  the  two 
pinacoids  and  unit  prism  in  the  prismatic  zone,  and  terminal  faces  not 
readily  recognizable.  Gross  sections  show  the  characteristic  8  sided 
outline  of  pyroxene  crystals.  Twinning,  in  which  the  orthopinacoid  or 
the  macropinacoid  is  the  twinning  plane,  is  common  in  both  pyroxenes. 

Inclusions  of  magnetite  are  often  observed,  and  also  those  of  feldspar, 
apatite,  and  of  glass  in  negative  crystal  cavities  or  in  irregularly 
shaped  cavities.  They  frequently  carry  a  gas  bubble.  In  some  crys- 
tals they  are  numerous,  and  often  they  are  very  minute. 

In  certain  spots  in  the  rock  are  clusters  of  crystals  of  labradorite 
and  pyroxene  with  magnetite  and  some  interstitial  brown,  globulitic, 
and  trichitic  glass. 

Serpentine  derived  from  the  alteration  of  olivine  occurs  in  psendo- 
morphs  having  the  shape  of  sections  of  olivine,  usually  4  or  G  sided, 
with  orthorhombic  symmetry.  The  pseudomorph  is  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  border  of  augite  grains.  The  serpentine  is  green  in  some  cases 
and  brown  in  others.  The  amount  of  olivine  originally  present  was 
not  great,  so  that  the  rock  may  be  classed  with  the  andesites  rather 
than  with  the  basalts. 

Magnetite  occurs  in  comparatively  large  grains  or  anhedrons,  some- 
what irregularly  shaped.  In  some  cases  the  magnetite  partly  incloses 
pyroxene.    It  is  frequently  inclosed  by  the  pyroxene. 

There  are  relatively  few  crystals  of  apatite  in  stout  prisms,  which 
are  comparatively  large.  They  have  the  usual  hexagonal  forms,  and 
are  often  dusted  and  slightly  pleochroic,  between  brown  and  dark  sepia, 
E>0.  In  some  crystals  there  are  minute  opaque  needles  lying  parallel 
to  the  prismatic  axis  c. 

In  one  thin  section  studied,  there  is  a  rounded  unhedron  of  quartz 
containing  colorless  glass  inclusions  with  gas  bubbles,  and  in  one  case 
what  appears  to  be  a  colorless  crystal  with  rhombic  outline.  The 
quartz  is  surrounded  by  brown  glass  and  a  shell  of  pyroxene  crystals. 

The  groundmass  is  a  fine  example  of  glassy  andesitic  ground- 
masses.  It  consists  of  brown  glass  full  of  stout  microlites  of  pyrox- 
ene, probably  monoclinic  for  the  most  part,  and  those  of  lath-shaped 
feldspar,  togetlier  with  grains  of  magnetite.  These  are  not  mingled 
with  complete  uniformity  throughout  the  rock  sections  examined, 
there  being  spots  which  are  mostly  glass  and  others  mostly  crystals. 
The  lath-8hax>ed  feldspars  are  plagioclase,  whose  exact  position  in  the 
albite-anorthite  scale  has  not  been  determined.  Besides  these  micro- 
lites, there  are  small  rectangular  and  lath-shaped  feldspars  with  large 
extinction  angle,probably  labradorite,  and  small  anhedrons  and  prisms 
of  pyroxene  and  crystals  of  magnetite.    These  are  slightly  larger  than 
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the  smallest  inicrolites  of  the  grouudmass,  but  are  still  microscopic 
and  may  be  classed  as  microlites. 

No.  89.  HOBNBLENDB-DIOBIIE-POBPHYBT. 

(From  South  Sidr  of  Buckskin  Gulch,  2^  Miles  above  Alma,  Mobquito 
Range,  Park  County,  Colorado.    Described  by  Whitman  Cross.) 

Occurrence. — This  rock  occurs  as  an  intrusive  sheet  in  Silurian  strata. 
Near  the  point  of  collection  the  sheet  is  20  feet  or  less  in  thickness  and 
it  has  been  traced  for  several  miles  with  no  great  increase  at  any  point, 
although  often  less  than  20  feet  thick  on  account  of  splitting  into  two 
or  more  parallel  sheets.  While  following  the  same  horizon  for  long 
distances,  the  rock  locally  cuts  obliquely  to  slightly  higher  or  lower 
jilanes  of  stratification,  and  in  the  cliff  sections  of  the  gulches  it  is  not 
always  continuous. 

The  rock  maintains  the  structure  and  texture  of  the  specimens  in 
this  collection  except  in  narrow  contact  zones,  where  it  is  finer  grained. 

General  description. — The  freshest  rock  obtainable  has  a  general 
greenish-gray  tone,  and  consists  of  numerous  phenocrysts  of  plagioclase 
and  hornblende  lying  in  a  somewhat  subordinate  fine-grained,  greenish 
S^roundmass.  The  phenocrysts  vary  in  size,  but  seldom  if  ever  reach 
a  diameter  of  1  centimeter.  Pinkish  crystals  of  orthoclase  are  usually 
developed  in  very  small  numbers,  and  biotite  may  occasionally  be  dis- 
tinguished, though  commonly  altered  to  chlorite  or  epidote. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  the  groundmass  to  consist  of  ortho- 
clase, hornblende,  and  quartz,  with  a  small  quantity  of  plagioclase  and 
magnetite.  The  accessory  constituents,  apatite  and  zircon,  are  present 
as  usual,  with  a  little  titanite,  and,  sporadically,  minute  prisms  of 
allanite,  which  can  not  be  found  in  all  the  thin  sections.  AUanite  was 
not  observed  megascopically. 

The  phenocrysts, — ^The  abundant  plagioclase  phenocrysts  are  devel- 
oped in  various  forms,  but  chiefly  in  tabular  crystals  parallel  to 
the  brachypinacoid,  often  elongated  somewhat  parallel  to  the  brachy- 
axis  a.  Twinning  is  common  according  to  the  albite,  Carlsbad,  and 
pericline  laws,  and  all  three  are  often  combined.  Zonal  structure  indi- 
cating change  in  composition  during  crystallization  is  frequently  very 
plain,  but  the  variation  in  extinction  between  center  and  periphery  is 
not  great.  Pijmary  inclusions  are  few,  apatite  and  magnetite  being 
most  common. 

Optical  examination  shows  that  labradorite  is  the  predominant 
member  of  the  series  here  developed.  The  maximum  of  extinction 
noted  is  about  30^,  and  in  crystals  combining  albite  and  Carlsbad  laws 
of  twinning  the  extinctions  in  the  zone  normal  to  the  lamellae  indicate 
labradorite  of  the  composition  1  albite  +  1  anorthite  to  be  most  com 
mon.  Some  andesine  is  thought  to  be  present  in  crystals  characterized 
by  very  fine  albitic  twinning. 

The  hornblende  is  the  common  green  variety,  with  normal  pleochroism 
and  extinction.    Its  crystals  are  usually  well  terminated  by  the  (;om- 
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moil  pyramid  and  dome  faces.  There  is  no  resorption,  and  alteration 
to  chlorite  has  begun  externally  and  on  many  cleavage  fissnres.  The 
phenocrysts  vary  in  size  and  seem  to  grade  rapidly  downward  to  the 
needles  of  tlie  groundmass,  which  have  the  same  characteristics  of 
color  and  form. 

Biotite  has  not  been  seen  in  fresh  condition,  bat  stout  prisms 
b(»lieved  to  represent  this  mineral,  now  entirely  altered  to  chlorite  and 
epidote,  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  sections. 

The  few  orthoclase  crystals  arc  clinopinacoidal  tablets,  usually  of 
irregular  boundary,  including  small  plagioclase  crystals.  This  is 
regarded  as  an  exceptional  development  of  orthoclase  during  the  gen- 
eral grouudmass  period. 

Oroundmass. — The  grouudmass  is  a  distinctly  grannlar  mixture  of 
predominant  orthoclase  with  abundant  hornblende  needles,  and  some 
quartz  and  plagiocLise.  Orthoclase  is  developed  in  irregular  grains, 
plagioclase  in  small,  stout  crystals,  and  quartz  either  in  clear  grains  or 
most  commonly  in  a  cement  for  the  other  constituents,  and  then  u-^ually 
oriented  over  small  areas  so  that  it  practically  includes  several  grains 
and  causes  a  rudimentary  micropoikilitic  structure. 

The  hornblende  needles  are  not  very  acicular,  but  they  are  lonfi^ 
enough  and  numerous  enough  to  express  a  fluidal  structure  had  there 
been  movement  after  their  formation.  As  such  a  structure  is  not 
found,  these  hornblendes  are  considered  as  crystallizing  daring  the 
groulidmass  period. 

Plagioclase  is  very  subordinate,  and  while  its  small  crystals  prob- 
ably belong  to  oligoclase  or  andesine,  this  has  not  been  proved.  Mag- 
netite seems  to  have  formed  in  two  periods,  a  scanty  dust  through  the 
grouudmass  belonging  to  the  later  period. 

Chlorite,  epidote,  calcite,  and  muscovite  are  secondary  products  of 
variable  development  in  the  different  specimens  collected. 

Chemical  composition. — The  average  rock  has  the  composition  of  the 
following  analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand: 

AndlyRia  of  h  .rnblende-diorite-porphyry  from  Colorado. 
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The  analysis  agrees  very  well  with  the  mineral  const  itutioii  as  de- 
scribed. It  is  clear  that  the  plagioclase  must  be  one  containing  much 
lime,  and  the  contents  in  potash  is  sufficient  to  represent  a  considerable 
amount  of  ortboclase  in  the  grouudmass.  Calcite  and  chlorite  must 
have  been  well  developed  in  the  material  analyzed.  It  would  ^em  nec- 
essary to  have  some  free  silica  in  the  rock  in  view  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  hornblende  and  labradorite. 

Literature. — ^This  rock  and  its  occurrence,  together  with  the  associ- 
ated crnptives  of  tlie  Mosquito  Bange,  were  described  in  Monograph 
XII,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Geology  and  Mining  Industry 
of  Leadville,  Colorado,  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  with  Petrographical  Appen- 
dix by  Whitman  Cross ;  1887,  pp. 228-240, 334-340.  The  rock  was  there 
called  hornblende-porphyrite. 

No. 90.  Dacitbporphyby. 
(From  Clear  Creek,  Shasta  County,  California.    Described  by  J.  P. 

IDDINOS.) 

This  rock  occurs  in  Smiths  Gnlch,  Sbasta  County,  California.  It  con- 
sists of  a  dense,  greenish-gray,  aphanitic  groundmass,  filled  with  plie 
nocrysts  of  white  plagioclase  feldspar,  IS'"*"  long  and  smaller,  and 
nnmerous  roanded  qaartzes,  the  largest  of  which  have  a  diameter  of  7""", 
besides  much  biotite  in  small  crystals,  2*''"^  across,  and  numerous  born- 
blende  prisms,  4  or  5™™  long.  There  are  also  many  very  small  crystals 
of  these  minerals  in  the  groundmass.  Tbe  specimens  collected  are 
probably  not  all  of  the  same  degree  of  freshness,  for  in  the  specimen 
examined  tbe  hornblende  crystals  are  unaltered,  while  in  tbe  thin  sec- 
tions prepared  from  chips  of  the  same  rock  tbe  hornblende  is  decom- 
posed. The  rock  presents  a  fine  example  of  porpbyritic  texture,  which 
is  emphasized  by  the  contrasted  colors  of  the  feldspar  phenocrysts  and 
tbe  groundmass.  By  porpbyritic  texture  is  understood  that  appearance 
which  is  produced  when  the  mass  of  a  rock,  having  any  texture  what 
ever,  is  sprinkled  with  crystals  larger  than  those  constituting  tbe  main 
mass  of  the  rock.  They  usually  stand  out  prominently  in  contrast  to 
the  groundmass. 

In  thin  sections  of  this  dacite-porphyry  the  large  feldspars  are  seen 
to  be  twinned  according  to  tbe  albite  law,  with  thin  lamella,  wffose 
symmetrical  extinction  angles  range  from  0^  to  4^,  and  are  undoubtedly 
oligoclase.  Other  modes  of  twinning,  after  pericline  and  Carlsbad  laws, 
are  rarely  seen  in  these  feldspars.  A  zonal  structure,  wbicb  shows 
itself  faintly  between  crossed  nicols,  is  sometimes  observed.  Tbe  crys- 
tals are  idiomorphic,  and  exhibit  outlines  in  cross  section  due  to  the 
faces  commonly  developed  in  the  feldspars  of  similar  rocks,  i.  e.  (001), 
(010),  (lIO),  (110),  (lOl),  (201),  and  sometimes  other  subordinate  faces. 

In  a  few  cases  the  outlines  of  the  sections  of  feldspar  are  ii  regular 
and  are  interrupted  by  "bays^  of  tbe  groundmass. 

The  feldspar  is  partly  altered,  and  as  a  consequence  is  clouded  wbite 
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in  places  by  innumerable,  miniite,  irregnlarly  shaped  iiiclasions,  which 
appear  colorless  in  thin  section  and  have  a  lower  refraction  than  the 
feldspar  substance.  Their  exact  mineral  nature  is  indeterminable. 
Tiiese  minute  inclusions  are  sometimes  confined  to  alternate  lamelliP 
of  the  polysynthetic  twins,  the  intermedite  lamellnf!  being  free  from 
them.  In  other  cases  they  occur  in  irregularly  shaped  clouds  across 
all  the  twin  lamelLne  of  one  crystal. 

Some  of  the  feldspar  phenocrysts  inclose  green  hornblende  and  brown 
biotitewithsphene,zircon,apatite,  and  possibly  epidote.  Inoneinstance 
the  biotite  is  the  same  size  as  that  in  the  adjacent  groundmass  and 
lies  near  the  margin  of  the  feldspar.  The  inclosed  mica  is  parallel  to 
that  in  the  groundmass,  which  exhibits  a  fiuidal  arrangement.  This 
indicates  that  the  feldspar  phenocrysts  continued  to  grow  after  the 
motion  in  the  groundmass  ceased  without  showing  signs  of  any  break 
or  interruption  in  the  act  of  crystallization.  Hence,  the  growth  of  these 
phenocrysts  probably  took  place  in  the  molten  magma  at  a  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  solidification  (crystallization)  of  the  groundmass 
of  the  rock. 

The  quartz  phenocrysts  are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  of  feldspar. 
Their  outlines  are  partly  idiomorphic,  partly  rounded,  and  sometimes 
exhibit  ^^bays"  of  groundmass.  In  some  cases  the  outline  is  quite 
sharp  against  the  surrounding  groundmass,  in  others  it  is  jagged  and 
uneven  in  consequence  of  the  merging  of  the  quartz  of  the  phenocrysts 
into  that  of  the  small  grains  in  the  groundmass,  proving  that  the  quartz 
phenocrysts  continued  to  grow  in  the  period  of  crystallization  of  the 
groundmass.  Sometimes  several  quartz  phenocrysts  have  grown  in 
juxtaposition  without  there  being  any  evidence  of  definite  relation 
between  their  orientations.  Most  of  the  quartzps  exhibit  uniform  extinc- 
tion between  crossed  nicols  and  optical  homogeneity.  Others,  however, 
show  an  irregularly  banded  extinction,  as  though  they  were  twinned  in 
lamelhe.  These  ill-defined,  fairly  broad  bands  appear  to  be  parallel  to 
a  principal  optic  section,  that  is,  they  may  lie  in  the  prismatic  zone. 
In  one  instance  there  are  also  extremely  thin,  poorl}''  defined  bands 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  broad  bands.  In  another  case  these  thin 
bands  cross  the  broad  ones  at  an  inclination  of  32^.  They  may  be 
parallel  to  a  rhombohedral  face.  A  rhombohedral  cleavage  is  marked 
in  some  cases  and  in  others  there  are  minute  inclusions  parallel  to  the 
broader  bands.  The  exact  nature  of  these  striations  has  not  been 
determined.  Tliey  may  be  the  result  of  molecular  readjustment  pro- 
duced by  dynamical  strains. 

The  quartz  crystals  carry  inclusions  of  groundmass,  zircon,  sphene, 
monoclinic  pyroxene,  and  very  abundant,  minute  particles,  irregularly 
shaped,  apparently  fluid  inclusions  with  gas  bubbles;  in  some  cases 
simply  gas  inclusions. 

Biotite  occurs  in  l>ent  flakes,  which  are  crudely  hexagonal  plates  with 
irregular  outline.    In  thin  sections  they  show  an  arrangement  in  lines 
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according  to  the  flow  of  the  magma  before  solidification.  They  are 
strongly  pleochroic,  being  pale  yellow  for  light  vibrating  parallel  to  the 
a  axis,  i.  e.,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage;  and  dark  brown  to 
almost  black  for  light  vibrating  parallel  to  the  cleavage  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  a  axis.  The  angle  between  the  optic  axes  is  apparently 
zero,  and  the  mineral  behaves  as  an  optically  auiaxial  crystal. 

The  hornblendes  in  the  rock  sections  studied  are  completely  replaced 
by  calcite  and  chlorite,  with  numerous  colorless  prisms  of  apatite,  for- 
merly exis'ing  as  inclusious  in  the  hornblende.  In  some  cases  calcite 
preponderates  over  chlorite,  or  alone  constitutes  the  pseudomorph  after 
hornblende.    In  other  ca^es  chlorite  occurs  alone. 

There  is  some  sphene  present  in  small,  sharply  idiomorphic  crystals, 
easily  confused  with  those  of  zircon,  which  also  occur.  It  possesses 
the  usual  optical  properties.  Zircon  is  sparingly  present  in  small 
4-sided  prisms  with  pyramids  of  the  other  order.  There  is  considerable 
apatite  in  stout,  colorless  crystals  of  small  size,  having  prismatic,  basal, 
and  subordinate  pyramidal  faces. 

Epidote  occurs  in  comparatively  large,  irregularly  shaped  individ- 
uals, and  also  in  sharply  defined  prisms.  Repeated  twinning  is  present 
in  some  crystals.  There  is  faint  pleochroism  in  thin  sections,  from 
colorless  to  yellow.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  epidote  prisms  it  is 
evident  that  they  existed  in  the  magma  before  the  crystallization  of 
the  groundmass,  for  they  take  part  in  the  flow  structure,  and  the  mica 
plates  bend  around  them  in  some  instances.  Either  they  are  primary 
crystals  of  epidote  that  crystallized  from  the  molten  magma  before  its 
final  solidification,  or  they  are  pseudomorphs  after  hornblende  prisms, 
having  the  b  axis  of  the  epidote  parallel  to  the  c  axis  of  the  horn- 
blende. No  cross  sections  of  the  prisms  that  might  have  shown  the 
characteristic  angles  of  either  mineral  were  observed.  While  epidote 
is  a  frequent  product  of  the  alteration  of  hornblende,  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that  these  epidote  crystals  have  been  formed  in  that 
manner.  They  are  simple  or  twinned  crystals  in  each  case,  and  not 
aggregations  of  minute  anhedrons,  as  is  usual  when  forming  pseudo- 
morphs. Moreover,  no  epidote  was  noticed  in  association  with  the 
chlorite  and  calcite  pseudomorphs,  which  is  its  most  frequent  mode  of 
occurrence  when  secondary  after  hornblende.  The  study  of  rock  sec- 
tions from  specimens  in  which  hornblende  is  not  altered  might  settle 
this  question. 

Calcite  occurs  in  comparatively  large,  but  microscopic,  anhedrons; 
sometimes  alone,  with  numerous  apatites,  and  probably  replacing  a 
ferromagnesian  mineral;  sometimes  with  chlorite,  replacing  hornblende. 

The  groundmass  of  the  rock  is  a  microgranular  aggregate  of  feld- 
spar and  quartz  in  allotriomorphic  anhedrons  of  various  sizes  from 
.0009 ""  to  .0026 "°»  in  diameter.  The  larger  anhedrons  are  mostly 
striated  feldspar,  a  few  only  being  unstriated  and  idiomorphic.  With 
these  are  mingled  many  microscopic  crystals  <>^Di^i^ef^^5(5¥p8*^y 
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4-sided,  and  probably  ootaJiedrons,  bits  of  chlorite,  and  carded  platoft 
of  biotite,  besides  many  minnte,  rounded  aiihedrons  bavin^bigh  refrac- 
tion, and  probably  epidote. 

Tbe  very  fine  grain  of  the  groandmass,  which  is  microorystalline 
and  megascopically  aphanitic,  together  with  its  eompositioD^  places 
the  rock  among  the  dacite-porphjrries. 

The  ohemical  composition  of  this  rock  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
analysis  by  J.  Edward  Whitfield.  The  absence  .of  GO^  and  the  low 
content  of  H2O  indicate  that  the  material  analyzed  was  free  from 
calcite  and  very  slightly  altered.  The  marked  preponderance  of  BodA 
over  potash  is  to  be  noted. 

Analysis  of  dacite-porphyry  from  Clear  Creek,  California, 
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No.   91.   MiNETTE. 

(From  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.   Descrirbo  by  J.  P. 

Iddings.) 

This  rock  was  first  described  as  micaceous  diabase  by  B.  K.  Emerson  > 
in  1882,  and  has  been  referred  to  subsequently  as  mica-diabase  and 
kersantite.  It  is,  however,  miuette — that  is,  a  more  or  less  porphyritic 
holocrystalline  rock,  poor  in  feldspar  which  is  some  variety  of  alkali 
feldspar,  orthoclase  or  albite,  or  both,  and  rich  in  biotite  and  monoclinic 
pyroxene.    It  is  a  lamprophyre  in  Bosenbusch's  sense. 

The  rock  is  dark  greenish  gray  and  dense,  with  a  small  hackly  frac- 
ture. Abundant  small  micas  are  the  only  mineral  constituent  that  is 
recognizable  megascopically.  There  are  besides  occasional  lumps  of  a 
white  mineral  which  appears  to  be  either  feldspathic  or  zeolitic.  Accord- 

1  B.  K.  EmersoD,  On  the  dikes  of  micaceous  diabase  penetrating  tlie  bod  of  sine  ore  at  Franklin 
Furnace.  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey :  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XXIII,  1882,  pp.  876^^ 
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ing  to  Emerson  the  rock  effervesces  freely  with  acid,  owing  to  the  pres- 
enre  of  calcite.  In  thin  secti  n  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  holocrystalline, 
with  a  hypidiiimorphic  granular  textare.  The  ferromagnesiau  minerals 
and  iron  oxide  are  idiomorphic  with  respect  to  the  feldspar.  Together 
they  also  preponderate  over  the  feldspar,  which  is  more  abundant, 
however,  than  any  other  one  kind  of  mineral.  Taken  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  abundance  the  constituents  are  feldspar,  monoclinic 
pyroxene,  mica,  magnetite,  epidote,  calcite,  apatite,  pyrite;  but  this 
order  of  abundauce  varies  with  the  degree  of  alteration,  and  is  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  rock. 

The  feldspar  is  in  part  twinned  with  polysynthetic  lamellaB.  In  some 
cases  twinning  is  not  recognizable.  The  index  of  refraction  of  the 
feldspar  in  both  cases  being  lower  than  that  of  Canada  balsam  indi- 
cates that  the  feldspar  is  albite  or  orthoclase,  or  both.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  uustriated  crystals,  more  or  less  clouded  by  alteration 
products,  are  orthoclase.  They  sometimes  yield  long,  rectangular 
sections  arranged  in  fan-like  groups,  an  arrangement  often  assumed  by 
alkali  feldspars.  The  less  clouded,  polysynthetically  twinned  crystals 
are  undoubtedly  albite,  since  their  maximum  symmetrical  angles  of 
extinction  are  about  15^  to  17^,  which  corresponds  to  those  of  albite  or 
andesine,  but  the  lower  index  of  refraction  as  compared  with  that  of 
balsam  proves  it  to  be  albite.  The  minute  Hakes  and  anhedrons 
scattered  through  the  feldspar  appear  to  be  epidote,  calcite,  and  some 
little  chlorite.    There  are  also  microscopic  crystals  of  apatite. 

Pyroxene  is  more  abundant  in  some  sections  than  in  others,  having 
become  more  or  less  altered  to  epidote  and  chlorite.  The  pyroxene 
crystals  are  idiomorphic  to  a  high  degree,  and  are  bounded  by  the 
prism  and  two  pinacoids,  the  terminal  planes  not  being  determinable. 
The  crystals  are  short,  stout  prisms.  The  outlines  are  sometimes 
indistinct,  owing  to  the  partial  alteration  to  epidote.  The  prismatic 
cleavage  is  distinct,  and  a  zonal  structure  is  occasionally  observed. 
The  color  in  thin  section  is  pale  brown,  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  the  pyroxene  and  epidote.  It  is  monoclinic,  with 
a  high  extinction  angle,  and  is  probably  augite.  Fleochroism  is  not 
noticeable.  Inclusions  of  magnetite  and  pyrite  are  numerous.  The 
pyroxene  has  been  replaced,  in  some  cases  almost  completely,  by  epi- 
dote, and  to  a  less  extent  by  chlorite,  quartz,  and  calcite. 

Biotite  occurs  in  abundant  crystals,  which  are  six-sided  plates,  com- 
paratively thick.  They  are  idiomorphic  with  respect  to  the  feldspar, 
having  crystallized  before  it;  but  they  are  allotriomorphic  with  respect 
to  the  pyroxene,  sphene,  and  magnetite,  having  crystallized  later  than 
these  minerals.  It  partly  incloses  these  minerals,  besides  numerous 
small  crystals  of  apatite.  Some  of  the  mica  crystals  are  bent  and  dis- 
torted. Twinning  is  present  in  some  cases.  The  color  in  thin  section 
is  reddish  brown,  with  strong  pleochroism  and  absorption,  between 
light  brown  or  yellow  and  dark  reddish  brown.  In  convergent  polar- 
ized light  the  mineral  appears  uniaxial,  the  angle  between  the  optic 
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axes  is  so  small.  Alteration  has  Dot  affected  the  biotite  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  pyroxene.  Many  biotites  exhibit  no  alteration.  In  some 
crystals  there  are  lenticular  inclusions,  placed  between  the  laminae, 
which  appear  to  be  aggregations  of  minute  grains  of  epidote,  exhibiting 
aggregate  polarization.  Chioritization  has  set  in  at  the  margin  of  some 
mica  crystals. 

8pheue  is  very  abundant  in  comparatively  large  id iomorphic  crystals, 
yielding  the  characteristic  sharply  rhombic  cross  sections.  Cleavage 
is  pronounced.  The  color  in  thin  section  is  pale  brown,  with  slight 
absorption.  The  index  of  refraction  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
pyroxene,  and  the  double  refraction  is  somewhat  lower.  Otherwise  its 
resemblance  to  this  mineral  is  very  close,  and  the  two  are  easily  con- 
fused. It  is  rather  free  from  inclusions  of  other  minerals,  even  magne- 
tite, which  occur  rarely. 

Magnetite  is  present  in  numerous  small  crystals  and  in  some  auhe- 
drons.  Pyrite  is  quite  abundant  in  crystals  apparently  bounded  by 
faces  of  the  cube  and  rhombic  dodecahedron  in  combination.  Apatite 
is  also  abundant  in  small,  stout  prisms,  often  sharply  outlined  and 
bounded  by  the  prism,  a  pyramid  and  the  basal  pinacoid.  It  occars 
scattered  through  the  other  minerals — feldspars,  micas,  and  pyroxenes. 

Epidote,  a  secondary  mineral  in  this  rock,  occurs  in  aggregates  of 
crystals  usually  having  allotriomorphic  outlines,  sometimes  occupying 
the  place  of  former  pyroxene,  sometimes  scattered  irregularly  throagh 
the  rock  in  larger  or  smaller  anhedrons.  It  has  nearly  the  same  color 
as  the  pyroxene  and  sphene,  but  is  noticeably  pleochroic,  with  yellow 
color.  Its  index  of  refraction  is  almost  the  same  as  the  minerals  just 
named,  but  its  double  refraction  is  higher. 

Galcite  is  present  in  irregularly  outlined  auhedrons  and  to  a  variable 
extent.  It  was  not  abundant  in  the  thin  sections  studied.  There  is 
also  a  little  secondary  quartz  and  chlorite. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  rock,  as  determined  by  L.  6.  Eakius, 
is  given  in  the  accompanying  analysis,  except  for  the  fact  that  titanium 
has  not  been  determined. 

AnaiysU  of  minetlefrom  Franklin  Farnace^  Sevc  Jeraejf. 

1  Per  cent. 

SiOj 40.71 

I     Al/)3 j  19.46 

:    FeiO, I  7.46 

FeO j  0.83 

MuO .18 

MjrQ I  0.21 

,    CaO '  11.83 

,     Xa,0 '  1.80 

K,0 1  3.26 

'     CO, :  .74 

,     H,0 1.53 

Total '    100. 
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The  rock  is  very  low  in  silica  aud  high  in  alumina,  with  coo)para- 
tively  low  magnesia,  high  lime,  and  relatively  high  alkalies,  chiedy  pot- 
ash. The  alumina  must  have  entered  largely  into  the  augite  together 
with  lime  and  iron,  whicli  accounts  for  the  abundant  production  of 
epidote.  The  formation  of  alkali  feldspars  in  a  magma  so  rich  in  lime 
and  alumina  and  so  low  in  silica  is  noteworthy.  It  followed  the  crys- 
tallization of  these  elements  into  pyroxene,  the  alumina  having  entered 
largely  in  the  hypothetical  subsilicate  molecule 

No.  92,  Camptonite. 

(From  Campton  Falls,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire.    Described  by 

J.  P.  Iddings.) 

''At  Campton  Falls  there  are  several  dikes  which  furnish  handsome 
specimens  for  those  who  admire  dark,  porphyritic  rocks.  The  black 
crystals  of  hornblende  are  not  large  enough  to  determine  with  the 
unaided  eye,  but  they  are  very  brilliant  and  numerous.'' '  These  rocks, 
originally  called  diorite  by  Hawes,  who  recognized  their  extremely 
basic  character,  have  become  the  type*of  Bosenbusch's  camptonite 
group.  The  rock  in  the  educational  collection  is  compact  and  bluish 
black,  with  crystalline  luster,  reflecting  light  from  minute  needles.  It 
carries  numerous  small  phenocrysts  of  hornblende. 

It  occurs  in  an  8-foot  dike  in  mica-schist,  according  to  a  subse^iuent 
description  by  Hawes.^  In  this  description  he  also  furnishes  a  more 
complete  analysis  of  the  rock,  which  will  be  cited  later  on.  In  thin 
section  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  holocrystalline  and  to  consist  of  abundant 
hornblende  crystals  aud  a  subordinate  amount  of  feldspar,  with  some 
augite  and  iron  oxide,  a  little  biotite  and  apatite  and  pyrite,  and  in 
some  cases  an  isotropic  mineral,  which  appears  to  be  analcite  or  soda- 
lite.  There  is  also  a  variable  amount  of  calcite,  serpentine,  or  chlorite. 
The  preponderant  constituent  is  hornblende,  which  forms  long  prisms 
that  are  idiomorphic  in  the  prismatic  zone,  having  the  prism  faces  (110) 
and  clinopinacoid  (010)  well  developed.  In  some  cases  the  clinopina- 
coid  is  more  developed  than  the  prism  faces.  Twinning  parallel  to  the 
orthopinacoid  (100)  is  sometimes  present.  The  color  in  thin  section  is 
chestnut-brown,  with  marked  pleochroism  c  and  b  strong  brown,  a 
light  brown  jc>b>a.  The  inclination  of  jc  to  c  api^ears  to  be  about 
120.  A  study  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  rock  in  connection  with 
its  mineral  composition  indicates  that  the  hornblende  is  rich  in  alumina 
and  contains  considerable  soda.  Its  exact  chemical  composition  has 
not  been  determined. 

The  next  mineral  in  abundance  is  feldspar,  which  appears  to  be  of 

I G.  W.  Hawes,  Mineralogy  and  Lithology :  Fart  IV  uf  tlie  Geology  of  New  Hanipsbire,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  161,  Hitchcock,  Concord,  1878. 

'G.  W.  Hawefl,  On  a  group  of  dissimilar  eruptive  rocks  in  Campton,  New  Hampshire:  Am.  Jour. 
Sd.,  3d  series,  VoL  XVU,  1879,  p.  147  et  seq. 
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several  varieties.  The  greater  immber  of  crystals  exhibit  little  or  no 
polysynthetic  twinning,  and  have  very  low  angles  of  extinction.  These 
crystals  are  probably  oligociase  and  orthoclase.  They  oecnr  in  long, 
slender  prisms,  sometimes  Avith  a  tendency  to  divergent  arrangement. 
They  have  a  lower  refraction  than  those  feldspars  in  the  rock  which 
exhibit  more  pronounced  twinning  in  thin  lamellae,  and  yield  symmet- 
rical extinction  angles  as  high  as  20^.  These  feldspars  may  be  ande- 
sine.  They  are  subordinate  to  the  more  alkaline  ones  in  amount.  So 
that  it  appears  that  the  feldspars  of  this  rock  are  decidedly  alkaline 
and  are  not  basic,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  by  Hawes.* 

Some  of  the  rock  sections  contain  a  colorless,  isotropic  mineral  in 
comparatively  large  individuals.  Its  outline  is  irregular,  and  it  is  trav- 
ersed by  irregular  cracks,  and  no  distinct  cleavage  cracks.  It  is  prob- 
ably analcite,  but  no  determination  of  its  exact  nature  has  yet  been 
made.  Its  quantity  varies  in  different  rock  sections;  from  some  it  is 
absent. 

There  is  a  variable  amount  of  monoclinic  pyroxene  present.  It  is 
quite  abundant  in  some  sections  and  scarce  in  others.  It  is  pale  yel- 
low to  violet  in  thin  sectioh,  and  is  slightly  pleochroic.  The  violet 
color  may  be  due  to  titanium,  which,  according  to  Hawes's  analyses,^  is 
present  in  the  rock  in  considerable  amount.  The  pyroxene  is  more  or 
less  altered  to  serpentine.  In  some  sections  the  change  has  been  com- 
plete. When  unaltered  it  has  the  usual  form  and  cleavage,  and  some- 
times the  twinning  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid.  Some  crystals  of 
pyroxene  inclose  brown  hornblende.    The  pyroxene  is  probably  augite. 

A  brown  mica,  biotite,  is  also  present  in  comparatively  few  large 
crystals;  its  outline  is  ill-defined,  and  it  incloses  numerous  crystals 
of  other  minerals.  The  rock  contains  many  small  crystals  of  iron 
ores,  mostly  in  well-defined  crystal  forms,  which  yield  sections  with  3 
and  4  sides.  They  are  white  by  incident  light,  and  appear  to  be  partly 
altered  to  leucoxene.  They  may  be  titaniferous  magnetite,  or  ilmenit«. 
Some  of  the  opaque  anhedrons  of  iron  ore  are  pyrite,  having  a  brassy 
color  in  incident  light.  There  are  numerous  microscopic  needles  of 
colorless  apatite.  There  is  considerable  calcite  and  serpentine  which 
do  not  occupy  spaces  that  may  be  certainly  referred  to  former  pyrox- 
ene crystals.    These  are  secondary  minerals. 


'Loc.  cit. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  rock  is  given  by  the  following 
analyses,  I  by  G.  W.  Hawes,  and  II  by  L.  G.  Eakins: 

Analifses  of  camptonite  from  Campion  FalU,  New  Hampskirn. 


I. 

I  P9r  cent. 

SIO, '  41.94 

TiO, 4.15 

Al,0, 16: 36 

Fe,0, 3.27 

FeO 9.89 

MnO I         .25 

MgO I        5.01 

CrO ;        9.47 

Na,0 '        5.15 

K,0 !         .19 

CO, 2.47 

H,0 8.29 

Total 100.44 


II. 


Per  cent. ' 
38.45    ' 


19.88 
4.01 
11.15 
trace 


6.85 

9.37 

2.77 

1.72 

4.82 

1.49 

100.11    1 


These  analyses  differ  from  one  another  considerably,  chiefly  in  the 
alumina  and  alkab'es  and  in  the  determination  of  titaniam  oxide.  The 
rock  varies  in  the  content  of  analcite,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
high  alumina  percentage  given  in  II  is  correct.  Titanium  is  undoubt- 
edly present  in  considerable  quantity.  The  difference  in  carbon  dioxide 
may  well  be  due  to  variability  iu  the  amount  of  calcite  present. 

No.  93.  DiOBiTB. 

(From  BIiddle  Brush  Creek,  at  base  of  the  Teocalli  Mountain,  Ounnison 
County,  Colorado.    Described  by  Whitman  Cross.) 

Occurrence, — This  diorite  occurs  as  a  very  irregular  stock  with  rami- 
fying dikes  cutting  through  the  Carboniferous  in  the  southern  Elk 
Mountains.  The  part  of  the  stock  included  within  the  Crested  Butte 
quadrangle  is  more  than  10  miles  in  length  and  it  extends  northward 
into  the  Aspen  quadrangle  for  several  miles  more.  Large  stocks  of 
the  same  rock  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Elk  Mountains  and  in  other  parts 
of  Colorado.  The  specimens  collected  show  the  average  grain  and 
composition  of  the  dionte  mass,  but  variations  in  grain  are  occasionally 
met  with,  and  a  subordinate  porphyritic  structure  is  locally  developed. 

Description. — ^The  rock  is  light  gray,  fine  grained,  composed  chiefly 
of  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  quartz,  biotite,  and  hornblende.  The  light- 
colored  minerals  predominate,  with  but  slight  variation  in  the  ratio  of 
biotite  to  hornblende,  over  large  areas;  but,  locally,  quartz  decreases  in 
amount  and  then  augite  often  appears  arS  the  associate  of  the  other 
dark  silicates.  Magnetite  is  quite  subordinate.  The  rdrer  accessory 
constituents,  seen  only  under  the  microscope,  are  apatite,  titanite, 
zircon,  pyrite,  allanite,  and  an  unknown  dark-brown  mineral. 

Bull.  160 16  DigitizedbyGOOgle 
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Plagioelase  is  the  most  important  element  of  this  diorite.  It  ocean 
almost  entirely  in  idiomorphic  crystals,  varying  in  size  between  0.5™ 
and  1.5"'"'.  These  are  developed  in  tabular  form  parallel  to  the  brachy- 
pinacoid.  Twinning  according  to  the  albite  laws  is  usual,  united  with 
the  (Carlsbad  and  pericline  laws  in  many  cases.  Zonal  extinctions  we 
very  marked,  indicating  a  change  in  composition  of  the  feldspar  mole- 
cule as  crystallization  progressed.  The  main  part  of  the  crystals  seem 
to  be  labradorite,  as  the  symmetrical  extinctions  in  the  zone  normal  to 
the  albitic  twinning  reach  nearly  to  40^.  Tests  on  crystals  showing  both 
Carlsbad  and  albitic  twinning  point  to  labradorite  of  the  comiK)sittoii 
3  albite  +  4  anorthite  as  most  common.  Doubtless  andesiue  and  oligo- 
clase  are  present  as  outer  zones  in  some  cases. 

Orthoclase  is  much  subordinate  to  plagioclase,  but  is  still  a  very 
important  constituent.  It  occurs  only  in  irregular  grains,  or  added  to 
the  plagioclase  crystals  in  oriented  position,  especially  in  the  zone  of  the 
ortho  (macro)  axis.  Quartz  appears  in  irregular  grains  exactly  analo- 
gous  to  the  orthoclase,  these  two  minerals  being  the  last  elements  lo 
form,  and  mutually  interfering  with  each  other. 

Biotite  is  reddish  brown  in  color,  in  thin,  irregular  leaves.  Ilotn- 
blende  occurs  in  irregular  prismatic  grains,  green  in  color.  Now  one 
of  these  dark  minerals  predominates,  now  the  other.  They  are  of 
similar  size,  seldom  reaching  2*"'"  diameter,  and  are  both  more  or  less 
altered,  chlorite  and  epidote  being  common  products. 

Of  the  accessory  constituents  magnetite,  apatite,  and  zircon  occur  in 
common  forms.  Titanite  appears  in  irregular  grains,  seldom  in  chane- 
teristic  crystals.  Allauite  was  seen  in  two  slides,  out  of  a  large  number 
examined.    It  was  there  developed  in  irregular  grains. 

An  unknown  mineral  is  present  in  some  sections  in  minute,  dark* 
brown,  strongly  pleochroic,  and  absorptive  prisms,  included  in  feldspar 
or  quartz. 

Chemical  compoHtian. — An  analysis  of  the  fresh  diorite  by  L.  0. 
Eakins  yielded  the  following: 

AnalytU  of  diorite  from  Elk  MountainB,  Colorado. 


I 


SiO,.. 
TiOt.. 
Al/),. 
FcC 
FeO  .. 
MdO.. 
CaO... 
MgO.. 

Na,0  . 
H,0... 


Per  oent. 


-I 


«2.71 
undet. 

17.06 
3.79 
2.74 

trace 
6.51 
1.78 
2.M 
3.54 
.24 


ToUl 

Sp.gr.,  at  80OC.,  2.79. 


100.83 
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These  figures  show  silica  to  be  so  high  as  to  explain  the  quartz  con- 
tent, and  the  relative  strength  of  potash  explains  the  abundanco  of 
orthoclase.  The  lime  is  strong  enough  to  produce  a  plagiociase  rather 
rich  in  this  element. 

Literature. — ^The  geological  occurrence  of  this  rock  is  illustrated  in 
the  Anthracite-Crested  Butte  Folio,  No.  12,  Geologic  Atlas  of  the 
United  States. 

No.  94.   DiOBlTB. 

(From  Electric  Peak,  Yellowstone  National  Park.    Dbscbibed  by  J.  P. 

Iddings.O 

This  diorite  occurs  as  a  part  of  a  stock  of  igneous  rock  which  was 
forced  through  Cretaceous  strata  in  early  Tertiary  times.  The  sur- 
rounding sandstone  and  shale  have  been  metamorphosed  by  the  conta<*t 
with  the  intruded  lavas.  The  stock  and  connecting  dikes  were 
once  part  of  a  volcano  which  built  its  cone  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Cretaceous  rocks.  The  interior  of  the  volcano  has  been  laid  bare  by 
faulting  and  erosion. 

Tbe  diorite  mass  has  a  variable  grain,  but  is  for  the  most  part 
coarsely  crystalline,  the  clusters  of  feldspars  and  of  ferromngnesian 
minerals  ranging  from  5""  to  2™™  in  diameter.  These  clusters,  which 
give  the  apparent  texture  to  the  rock,  are  composed  of  from  two  to  a 
dozen  crystals  of  feldspar  and  an  intermingled  aggregate  of  ferromag- 
nesian  minerals.  The  constituent  minerals  are  hypersthene,  augite, 
hornblende,  biotite,  lime-soda  feldspar,  orthoclase,  quartz,  magnetite, 
with  apatite.  Of  these,  augite,  hornblende,  biotite,  and  plagiociase  are 
the  most  abundant.  The  structure  is  hypidiomorphic  granular.  The 
plagioclasea  are  more  nearly  idiomorphic  than  the  other  constituents, 
but  are  not  strictly  so.  They  are  rectangular  to  lath-shaped.  They 
were  formed  in  large  part  early  in  the  course  of  crystallization.  Some 
are  found  penetrating  brown  hornblende.  Orthoclase  is  present  in  some 
cases  in  small  amount,  and  either  surrounds  crystals  of  plagiociase  as  a 
partial  border  or  forms  irregular  grains  as  cement  between  them.  Quartz 
also  forms  irregular  grains  between  the  other  minerals,  as  though  the 
last  mineral  to  crystallize.  It  carries  fluid  inclusions.  Hornblende, 
pyroxene,  and  biotite  rarely  exhibit  crystal  boundaries.  Their  outlines 
are  usually  very  irregular,  and  they  penetrate  one  another  in  a  most 
complex  manner.  Magnetite  is  scattered  through  the  rock  in  crystals 
or  grains,  being  most  commonly  found  within  the  ferromagnesian  min- 
erals. Apatite  occurs  in  short,  stout  crystals,  not  very  well  formed, 
and  is  colorless.    Zircon  is  rare. 

The  plagiociase  feldspars  exhibit  the  characteristic  polysynthetic 
twinning  and  sometimes  zonal  structure.  Some  carry  abundant  minute 
inclusions.    In  some  cases  these  are  colorless  rectangular  bodies  of  an 

'  The  eruptive  rocks  of  Electric  Peak  and  Sepalchre  MoaDtain,  etc. :  Twelfth  Aan.  Ropt.  V.  S. 
Geol. Survey,  18»2, pp. 5a»-«64.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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indeterminable  nature,  but  suggesting  glass.  Others  are  dots  and 
minute  rods  or  needles  in  swarms.  Small  grains  of  the  ferromagnesian 
minerals  may  also  be  included. 

Hypersthene  is  not  always  present,  but  occurs  in  parts  of  the  rock. 
It  exhibits  a  faint  pleochroism  in  thin  sections,  green  II  c^  yellow  |l  a, 
and  light  red  II  b.  Its  outline  is  irregular,  and  it  is  generally  sur- 
rounded by  hornblende,  occasionally  by  augite  or  biotite.  The  aagite 
is  pale  green  in  thin  sections  and  is  not  pleochroic.  It  seldom  exhibits 
crystallographic  outline,  but  forms  irregular  grains,  and  is  generally 
surrounded  by  hornblende.  Biotite  is  dark  brown  to  yellow  in  thin 
sections,  with  strong  absorption.  Its  outline  is  irregular.  It  occurs 
outside  of  the  pyroxenes  in  most  instances,  as  though  a  younger  min- 
eral, but  it  may  be  partly  inclosed  by  them,  as  if  to  some  extent 
contemporaneous. 

Hornblende  is  in  part  green,  in  part  brown,  the  latter  kind  being 
usually  within  the  former.  The  green  hornblende  often  surrounds 
pyroxene  and  biotite  wholly  or  partially.  Generally  they  form  an  in- 
tricate iutergrowth,  as  though  they  had  crystallized  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  problem  of  this  iutergrowth  is  discussed  at  length  in  the 
article  on  The  Eruptive  Bocks  of  Electric  Peak  and  Sepulchre  Moun- 
tain, Yellowstone  National  Park,  by  J.  P.  Iddings,  in  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
for  1890-91,  page  006  et  seq. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  diorite  as  determined  by  J.  E.  Whit- 
field is  given  in  the  analysis: 

Analygis  of  diorite  from  JSlecirio  Peak,  Yellotostome  yatioual  Park, 
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GABBBO-BASALT  FAMTLT. 

No.  95.  Volcanic  Sand. 
(From  Snag  Lakb  Cinder  Conb,  Lasskn  County,  Cauforkia.    Described  bt 

J.  S.  DiLLER.) 

Yolcanic  sand  is  sand  that  bas  been  produced  from  molten  rock 
material  by  a  yolcanic  explosion.  Taken  with  yolcanic  dust,  it  is  often 
referred  to  as  yolcanic  ash,  but  is  not  ash  in  the  same  sense  as  is  that 
resulting  fi*om  the  burning  of  wood  or  coal.  Iii  order  that  its  formation 
may  be  more  clearly  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  some  of  the 
conditions  and  surface  features  of  yolcanic  eruptions. 

Deep  borings,  mines,  and  wells  hare  been  sunk  at  many  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  wherever  obseryations  haye  been  made  the  temper- 
ature has  been  found  to  increase  downward  toward  the  earth's  interior. 
The  increase  is  by  no  means  regular,  and  yet  the  rate  generally  does 
not  vary  greatly  from  an  average  of  about  1^  F.  for  every  increase  of 
57  feet  in  depth. 

If  the  temperature  increased  at  this  rate  regularly  to  a  depth  of  20 
miles,  the  temperature  would  be  over  1,850^  F.,  and  at  50  miles  over 
4,600<=>  F.,  or  far  higher  than  the  fusing  point  of  all  rocks  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  inquire  further  into  the  condition  of  the 
earth's  interior,  whether  it  be  solid  or  liquid,  or  as  to  the  source  of  heat, 
whether  it  is  a  residue  of  the  original  incandescent  earth,  or  is  due  to 
chemical  action,  or  is  produced  by  the  mechanical  crushing  of  rocks. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  the  interior  i)ortion  of 
the  earth,  below  a  depth  of  a  few  miles  from  the  surface,  is  yery  hot. 

Eain  falls  on  the  mountain  slopes.  Some  of  it  gathers  into  rills,  runs 
into  brooks,  creeks,  and  riyers,  and  finally  finds  its  way  back  into  the 
sea  whence  it  came.  Another  portion  enters  the  soil,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  grayity,  passes  through  the  pores,  cracks,  and  fissures  of 
the  rocks  to  various  depths  within  the  earth.  On  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountains  and  in  the  yalleys  much  of  the  water  which  entered 
above  reappears  from  springs,  most  of  which  are  cool  and  refreshing. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  water  penetrates  so  far  into  the  earth 
before  reappearing  in  springs  that  it  is  warmed  by  the  internal  heat. 
Thus  warm  springs,  hot  springs,  and  boiling  springs  are  produced. 

In  those  boiling  springs  in  which  the  outlet  is  large  enough  to  allow 
the  heat  to  escape,  the  moyements  of  the  water  are  comparatively  uni: 
form;  but  in  certain  cases  the  outlet  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  more  or  less  yertical  tube  in  the  ground,  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  opportunity  for  the  heat  to  escape.  The  heat  increases  until 
the  expansive  force  of  the  highly  heated  water  and  steam  is  sufficient 
to  produce  an  explosion.  The  overlying  water  and  steam,.as  illustrated 
in  PI.  XrV  (p.  92),  are  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  eruption.  Sueh 
springs  are  geysers,  and  steam  is  the  motiye  power  in  their  eruptioni'^^ 
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Next  more  important  than  eruptions  of  water  in  geysers  are  erup- 
tions of  mud.  A  notable  one  occurred  in  1888  at  Bandai-san  in  Japan. 
Large  quantities  of  mud,  saturated  with  steam  or  highly  heated  water 
under  pressure,  were  developed  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface. 
A  great  explosion  occurred,  removing  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain. 
A  vast  quantity  of  steam  escaped,  and  streams  of  mnd  flowed  down  the 
vallJBy,  damming  water  courses  to  form  lakes,  and  destroying  a  number 
of  villages. 

In  true  volcanic  action  the  material  transferred  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth  to  the  surface  is  neither  simple  water,  as  in  the  geyser,  nor 
mud,  as  in  the  semi  volcanic  eruption  at  Bandai-san,  but  melted  rock. 
It  may  come  from  greater  depths  than  either  of  the  others,  where  the 
temperature  is  higher,  and  the  rocks  may  be  either  in  a  molten  condit  ion 
or  so  hot  that  when  the  pressure  upon  them  is  relieved  they  fuse  and 
become  eruptible. 

A  flue  sample  of  a  truly  volcanic  eruption  is  aflbrded  by  the  stux>en- 
dous  explosion  of  Krakatoa,  in  the  Straits  of  Snnda,  in  August,  1883. 
The  explosion  was  heard  for  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles,  and  a 
mass  of  matter  1^  cubic  miles  in  bnlk  was  blown  to  pieces  and  hurled 
high  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  pumice,  ashes,  and  flne  dust.  The 
dust,  very  like  that  of  specimen  No.  58,  was  thrown  to  a  height  of  17 
miles  in  the  air  and  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  winds.  Some  of  it 
fell  hundreds  of  miles  from  its  source.  The  air  wave  set  in  motion  by 
this  great  explosion  traveled  around  the  earth  three  times,  and  the  sea 
in  the  neighborhood  was  thrown  into  waves,  one  of  which  was  com- 
puted to  have  risen  more  than  100  feet  above  tide  level,  destroying  vil- 
lages and  38,380  people. 

The  eruption  at  Krakatoa  differed  from  that  at  Bandai-san  chiefly  in 
that  the  material  was,  at  least  in  large  part,  not  in  the  form  of  nmd, 
but  in  a  state  of  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  i.  e.,  actually  molten.  In  the 
geyser  and  the  eruption  of  mud  the  material  is  impelled  to  the  surface 
by  steam.  The  same  is  true  also  in  the  flnal  delivery  of  molten  rock, 
or  magma,  in  such  eruptions  as  that  of  Krakatoa,  where  the  explosion 
must  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  expansive  force  arising  from  water 
or  its  component  elements.  In  that  case,  however,  all  the  molten 
material  was  blown  out  by  the  expl  sion.    None  of  it  flowed  out. 

The  large  quantities  of  steam  given  ofl*  by  volcanoes  in  eruption,  as 
shown  in  PI.  XXXIII,  is  illustrated  by  the  great  clouds  of  vapor  which 
rose  from  Vesuvius  during  its  eruption  in  April,  1872.  The  steam 
clouds  were  given  off  not  only  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  where 
the  eruption  took  place,  but  also  from  the  streams  of  molten  rock 
coursing  down  its  sides.  These  streams  are  marked  by  lines  of  vapor. 
On  the  left  the  lava  reaches  the  very  base  of  the  mountain,  while  on 
the  right  are  two  separate  streams  reaching  nearly  to  its  base.  This 
eruption  differed  from  those  already  noted  in  that  some  of  the  material 
was  blown  out  by  explosion  at  the  mountain's  summit,  while  the  larger 
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part  of  tbe  molten  material  flowed  oat  and  formed  lava  streams  or 
coulees. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  action  of  steam  in  volcanic  eruptions  that  it  is  the  principal 
agent  involved;  such  a  conclusion  would  be  incorrect;  steam  has 
probably  little  to  do  with  the  raising  up  of  great  masses  of  molten 
material  from  the  earth's  interior;  the  cause  of  such  upraising  is  not 
well  understood,  but  when  the  molten  material  has  reached  the  earth's 
surface,  steam  has  much  to  do  with  the  form  of  its  delivery. 

Volcanic  eruptions  are  of  two  forms— explosive  and  effusive.  In  the 
first  form  the  material  is  blown  to  fragments  and  violently  hurled  into 
the  air;  in  the  second,  the  magma — ^thatis,  the  molten  rock  material — 
wells  up  within  the  volcano  and  flows  out  upon  the  surface,  forming 
coulees.  In  some  cases  the  volcanic  eruption  is  wholly  explosive,  as  at 
Krakatoa;  in  others  it  maybe  wholly  effusive,  as  at  Mauna  Loa,  in 
Hawaii,  but  generally  both  forms  occur  together,  as  at  Vesuvius.    . 

The  same  was  true  also  at  the  small  volcano  at  Snag  Lake,  10  miles 
northeast  of  Lassen  Peak,  California,  where  the  products  of  the  explo- 
sive and  effusive  eruptions  are  quite  distinct,  one  forming  the  cinder 
cone,  and  the  other  a  lava  field,  both  of  which  are  illustrated  in  part 
by  PI.  XXXIV. 

Volcanic  sand,  specimen  No.  95,  was  obtained  from  the  sand  field 
shown  in  the  foreground  in  PI.  XXXIV.  Lapilli,  specimen  No.  96, 
came  from  the  cinder  cone  in  the  distance,  and  quartz  basalt,  specimen 
No.  101,  was  collected  from  the  lava  field  to  the  right,  where  the  lava 
was  not  covered  by  sand  as  in  the  view. 

The  finest  material  blown  from  this  volcano,  volcanic  sand,  spread  in 
all  directions  from  the  vent,  covering  the  ground  as  a  sheet  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  8  miles.  The  coarser  fragments  fell  close  to  the  vent, 
and,  piling  up,  formed  the  cinder,  cone,  surmounted  by  a  cup-shaped 
crater  from  which  its  material  was  blown. 

The  maximum  thickness  of  the  sand  at  the  base  of  the  cinder  cone 
con  Id  not  be  distinctly  ascertained.  It  is  loose  and  slides  easily,  so  that 
a  great  deal  of  excavating  is  required  to  get  through  it  where  the  layer 
has  considerable  magnitude.  One- fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the 
cone,  where  specimen  No.  95  was  collected,  the  sheet  of  fragmental 
material  is  4  feet  4  inches  thick.  It  consists  of  two  x>ortions.  The  upper 
part  is  properly  called  volcanic  sand ;  the  lower  part,  however,  is  com- 
posed of  small,  light  brown  pumiceous  fragments,  ranging  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fragments  are  very  vesicular 
but  still  not  suificiently  light  to  float  on  water  like  ordinary  pumice  (No. 
59).  They  are  very  rough  and  jagged,  with  surfaces  torn  by  the  burst- 
ing cells  once  filled  with  steam  or  other  eruptive  gases.  Some  of  them 
were  produced  by  concussion.  The  pieces  hurled  violently  into  the  air 
frequently  struck  others,  and  all  were  partially  pulverized  as  in  a  great 
mill.    This  sortof  sediment  is  more  abundant  in  the  volcanic  sand  wl 
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overlies  the  pamiccous  material,  aiidT  was  therefore  ejected  at  a  sabae- 
quent  stage  of  the  eraptiou.  Many  of  the  sand  grains  are  vesicular,  bat 
less  so  than  the  pumiceous  fragments,  and  are  generally  rounded. 
Other  grains  are  angular  and  composed  of  compact  lava  with  few  vesi- 
culse.  They  are  bounded  by  fracture  surfaces,  and  were  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  violent  concussion  of  larger  fragments.  A  few  grains  of 
quartz,  feldspar  or  olivine  of  early  crystallization,  are  present. 

The  sand  exhibits  irregular  stratification,  due  to  the  sorting  action 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  subsiding  particles  during  the  eruption. 
The  thin  layers  are  lenticular  in  shape  and  continuous  for  short  dis- 
tances only,  not  as  sharply  defined  as  beds  laid  down  in  water,  but  indi- 
cating a  decided  tendency  to  form  beds  under  favorable  conditions. 
This  tendency  is  most  clearly  manifested  a  short  distance  away  from 
the  volcanic  vent,  where  the  air  was  not  so  much  disturbed  by  the  vio- 
lent current  expelled  from  the  crater. 

The  selective  influence  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the 
imperfect  stratification  of  tlie  sand,  as  exhibited  in  a  vertical  section, 
but  also  in  its  distribution  upon  the  surface.  Near  the  cinder  cone  the 
sand  is  coarse  and  the  bed  thick,  but  the  bed  becomes  thinner  and  the 
sand  becomes  finer  as  the  distance  from  the  cone  increases. 

On  the  borders  of  the  large  circular  field  covered  by  the  sediment 
thrown  out  from  the  crater  the  fine  material  is  sand,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  any  considerable  amount  of  volcanic  dust  or  mate- 
rial still  finer  than  the  finest  sand  was  formed. 

The  almost  complete  absence  of  volcanic  dust  in  this  case  is  surpris- 
ing when  we  consider  the  highly  explosive  character  of  the  eruption, 
and  it  may  be  attributed  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  viscous  condition  of 
the  magma  at  the  time  of  the  outburst.  Had  the  pumiceous  fragments 
in  the  layer  already  referred  to  contained  sufficient  eruptible  gases  at 
the  time  of  the  ejection  to  blow  them  to  atoms,  considerable  dust  would 
doubtless  have  resulted. 

For  an  illustrated  description  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  exhibited 
at  this  recently  active  center,  reference  maybe  made  to  Bulletin  No.  79, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  to  the  Lassen  Peak  Folio. 

No.  96.  Lapilli. 

(From  Snag  Lake  Cinder  Conk,  Lassbn  County,  California.    Described  by 

J.   S.   DiLLER.) 

The  volcanic  fragments  next  larger  than  grains  of  sand  are  lapilli. 
They  are  usually  very  porous  and  differ  from  the  sand  particles  chiefly 
in  size,  ranging  from  that  of  a  pea  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  Most 
of  them  are  black,  but  shades  of  red  and  yellow  prevail  locally,  and 
when  abundant  may  give  color  to  the  whole  cone.  The  lapilli  of  the 
cinder  cone  illustrated  in  PI.  XXXIV,  from  which  specimens  96  were 
obtained,  are  generally  black,  giving  it  a  somber  aspect.  A  cinder 
cone  in  Arizona,  northeast  of  Flagstone,  noted  for  th6(i>rilliant  colors 
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of  its  lapilli,  ia  called  Sunset  Peak.  Lapilli  are  also  called  '^volcanic 
cinders;''  hence  tbe  name  cinder  cone^  applied  to  all  cones  of  loose  vol- 
canic material  about  the  vent  from  which  it  issued. 

The  lapilli  of  the  Snag  Lake  cinder  cone  remained  long  enough  in 
the  air  to  become  completely  solidified  before  striking  the  ground,  for 
they  show  no  signs  of  flattening  by  impact,  nor  do  they  show  upon 
their  surfaces  any  lines  of  flowage,  such  as  are  so  plainly  marked  in 
the  next  specimen  (No.  97),  from  the  cinder  cone  of  another  locality. 
.  The  following  chemical  analysis  of  lapilli  from  Snag  Lake  cinder 
cone,  made  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  shows  that  its  composition  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  lava  in  the  lava  field  (Ko.  101).  Both  are 
quartz  basalt. 

Analysis  of  lapilli  from  Snag  Lake  Cinder  Cone,  Laesen  County,  California, 
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No.  97.  Scoria. 
(From  Ice  Spring  Craters,  Millard  County,  Utah.   Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  volcanic  fragments  of  some  cinder  cones  have  surfaces  like  slag, 
showing  lines  of  flowage.  Such  fragments,  especially  when  cellular, 
have  been  called  scoria.  The  cinder  cone  from  which  specimen  No.  97 
was  taken  shows  many  traces  of  the  original  molten  condition  of  its 
material.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  lava  which  escaped  from  this  cone 
there  are  distinct  fiow  lines,  and  also  upon  the  inner  slopes  of  the 
crater  where  the  subsiding  magma  left  trickling  remnants. 

The  fragments  of  scoria  in  many  cases  show  by  flattening  that  they 
were  yet  soft  when  they  fell,  and  other  well-preserved  flow  forms  indi- 
cate that  they  were  not  hurled  violently  from  the  crater.  If  that  were 
the  case  they  would  have  been  broken  by  collision  or  rounded  by  impact, 
aH  specimen  No.  96.    Instead  they  were  ejected  gently — that  is,  sputtered 
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ont — and  were  so  soft  and  sticky  as  to  mold  themselves  and  adhere  to 
that  npon  which  they  fell.  Mr.  Gilbert  graphically  describes  them  as 
'^  volcanic  bombs  whose  aerial  flight  was  too  short  to  permit  them  to 
harden.^'  For  a  description  of  the  volcanic  features  of  Ice  Spring 
craters  reference  should  be  made  to  Gilbert's  monograph  on  Lake 
Bonneville^  Monographs  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
320  to  325. 

No.  98.  Volcanic  Bomb. 

(FnoM  NEAR  Mount  TRrMBULL,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona.    Dkscribed  by 

J.  8.  DllXRR.) 

Besides  the  sand  and  various  forms  of  lapilli  ejected  from  an  active 
volcano  there  are  other  fragments,  generally  larger,  designated  volcanic 
blocks  or  bombs.  The  angular  ones  are  blocks  aud  the  round  ones  are 
bombs.  The  latter  are  illustrated  in  PI.  XXXV,  which  is  a  photograph 
of  those  at  the  base  of  the  Snag  Lake  ciuder  cone.  They  were  hurled 
into  the  air,  fell  upon  the  steep  slopes  of  the  cinder  cone,  and  rolled 
to  its  base.  They  are  compact  throughout,  excepting  upon  the  sur- 
face, where  they  are  more  or  less  vesicular.  This  vesicular  covering 
shows  that  their  form  is  not  due  to  the  impact  of  the  neighboring 
particles  during  the  eruption,  but  to  some  earlier  cause.  Some  of  these 
bombs  are  over  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
became  round  and  cool  while  flying  through  the  air,  for  that  would 
postulate  an  unreasonable  rapidity  of  cooling.  That  they  were  solid 
when  they  struck  the  ground  is  evident,  because  they  did  not  flatten 
as  did  those  ejected  from  the  Ice  Spring  craters  of  Utah,  the  Mono 
craters  of  California,  and  many  others.  It  appears  probable  that  these 
large  bombs  were  the  first  part  of  the  lava  to  solidify  and  were  sus- 
pended in  the  magma  before  the  eruption,  when  they  were  hurled  oat 
of  the  crater  in  their  present  form.  This  view  of  their  origin  explains 
also  their  compact  structure  as  compared  with  the  vesicular  character 
of  the  other  ejected  material. 

The  volcanic  l>ombs  collected  for  this  series  were  obtained  from  one 
of  the  cinder  cones  on  the  Uinkaret  platform,  a  short  distance  south- 
east of  Mount  Trumbull,  Arizona.  On  this  platform  are  a  number  of 
symmetrical  cinder  cones,  the  result  of  geologically  recent  volcanic 
activity,  the  eruptions  from  which  cascaded  over  the  cliffs  for  thousands 
of  feet  to  reach  the  bottom  of  Grand  Canyon.  Among  the  fragmental 
material  of  which  these  cones  are  made  up  are  found  great  numbers  of 
these  <<  lava  balls,"  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  5  feet  or  more 
in  diameter.  The  average  size  is  nearly  that  of  the  specimen  in  the 
collection.  Many  of  them  are  red  from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  but 
others  are  dark,  with  surfaces  ramified  by  a  series  of  cracks. 

The  origin  of  these  bombs  is  believed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  those  at 
Snag  Lake  cinder  cone,  where  they  were  certainly  ejected  as  independ- 
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ent  fragments.  Their  spberical  form  is  generally  attributed  ^  to  rota- 
tion while  flying  througli  theair.  Professor  Dana^  says  that  at  Hawaii 
such  forms  are  produced  "  by  the  rolling  movement  of  the  front  of  the 
stream  due  to  friction  at  the  bottom."  They  sometimes  have  a  center 
of  olivine  or  more  scoriaceous  lava. 

Some  of  the  bombs  near  Mount  Trumbull  were  found  cont^^ining  oli- 
vine nodules,  such  as  specimen  Ko.  104,  which  were  evidently  solid  at  the 
time  of  the  eruption,  and  may  have  been  shot  into  the  air  like  a  bullet. 
The  same  mineral  nodules  occur  also  in  the  lava  stream,  especially  in 
its  vesicular  portions,  and  when  they  are  released  by  weathering  closely 
resemble  volcanic  bombs. 

The  volcanic  phenomena  of  that  region  are  described  by  O.  E. 
Dutton  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  p.  101  to  112,  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation. A  fuller  discussion,  On  the  Fragmentary  Ejectamenta  of  Vol- 
canoes, is  given  by  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geologists'  Association  of  London  (1885-86)  Vol.  IX,  pp.  421  to  432. 

No.  09.  BASALt  Tuff. 
(From  Battle  Creek  Meadows,  Tehama  County,  California.    Described 

BY  J.  S.  DiLLER  ) 

Fine  fragmental,  volcanic  material,  such  as  dust^  sand,  and  small 
lapilli,  when  cemented  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  firmly  coherent  is  tuff. 
The  term,  as  explained  under  andesite  tuff  (No.  79),  is  made  to  cover  all 
pyroclastic  rocks  of  which  the  component  fragments  are  finer  than 
coarse  volcanic  conglomerate.  It  varies  greatly,  owing  to  the  character 
and  size  of  the  component  parts,  from  a  very  fine  granular,  light-colored 
rock,  such  as  would  result  from  lithifying  volcanic  dust  like  specimen 
Ko.  58,  to  a  conglomerate  made  up  of  lapilli,  such  as  specimen  Ko.  96, 
and  is  designated  according  to  the  kind  of  lava  fragments  it  contains,  as 
basalt  tuff,  andesite  tuff,  rhyolitetuff,  etc. 

Specimen  Ko.  99  was  obtained  near  the  summit  of  a  cone  from  whose 
base  issued  a  stream  of  basalt  that  flowed  down  the  canyon  of  Battle 
Creek  for  miles.  The  cone  was  made  up  by  the  accumulation  of  vol- 
canic sand  and  lapilli  about  the  orifice  from  which  they  issued,  but 
instea<l  of  being  loose  material,  as  at  the  Snag  Lake  cinder  cone,  it  is 
cemented  and  forms  a  tuff  cone.  The  cementation  probably  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  volcanic  outbreak.  Eruptions  are  generally 
accompanied  by  rains  from  condensed  steam.  When  the  rain  is  suf- 
ficiently copious  the  saturated  mass  of  fragmental  material  may  flow 
as  mud  and  become  consolidated,  forming  tuft'.  Mud  flows  are  some- 
times disastrous.  Pompeii  was  buried  by  such  a  stream  from  the  slopes" 
of  Vesuvius,  Cones  made  of  tuff  are  tuft'  cones.  They  are  generally 
less  steep  than  cinder  cones,  and  distinctly  stratified. 


» Ge1kl«,  Text  Book  of  Geology,  8d  edition,  pp.  200  and  201.    Also  Jadd'a  Volowioes,  PvAz-^l/^ 
*  Dana,  Manual  of  Oeoloffy,  4tli  edition,  p.  280.  ^ ^^  ^^ 
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The  basalt  tuff,  specimen  No.  99,  ia  strongly  contrasted  with  the  andes- 
ite  tuff  (No.  79),  not  only  in  the  size  and  comi)osition  of  its  fragments  but 
espex^ially  in  its  distribution  with  reference  to  the  source  of  material. 
The  sand  and  dust  of  which  the  andesite  tuff  was  made  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  country,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  numerous 
distant  volcanoes  about  Lassen  Peak.  They  were  deposited  in  a  body 
of  water  and  formed  part  of  an  extensive  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
basalt  tuff  presented  by  specimen  No.  99  is  a  land-made  deposit,  limited 
in  its  distribution  to  one  small  cone.  It  is  somewhat  stratified  parallel 
to  the  slope  of  the  cone.  This  arrangement  is  due  to  assorting  done 
by  the  air  and  the  sliding  of  the  material  down  the  steep  slopes. 

No.  100.  Cellular  Basalt. 
(From  Ice  Spring  Craters,  Millard  County,  Utah.  Drscribbd  by  J.  S.  Dillsr.) 

By  the  expansion  of  gases  contained  in  lava  cavities  are  developed. 
If  the  cavities  are  small  the  lava  is  porous.  If  they  are  large  and  rather 
regular,  either  spherical  or  elongated,  the  lava  is  vesicular.  When  the 
vesicles  are  so  abundant,  as  in  specimen  No.  100,  that  the  space  between 
them  is  reduced  to  a  fine  wall,  the  structure  is  cellular. 

Specimen  No.  100  was  obtained  from  the  interior  portion  of  a  large 
ejected  fragment  or  bomb  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Mitre,  the  same 
crater  upon  whose  slope  the  specimen  of  scoria  (No.  97)  was  collected. 
Much  of  the  lava  of  this  region  is  vesicular,  but  it  is  rarely  cellular. 

The  lava  having  the  cellular  structure  (No.  100)  is  basalt.  Yesicolar 
structure  is  common  in  basalts,  but  is  rare  or  entirely  wanting  in  the 
more  siliceous  lavas.  The  vesicles  in  many  cases  are  elongated  by 
movements  of  the  mass,  and  show  the  direction  of  the  flow.  When 
the  vesicles  are  filled  with  secondary  minerals,  such  as  occur  in  speci- 
men  No.  139,  the  structure  becomes  amygdaloidal. 

No.  101.  Quartz-basalt. 
(From  Snag  Lake  Cindbr  Conk,  Lassen  County,  Calipornla.    Dbscribbd  bt 

J.  S.  DiLLER.) 

Quartz-basalt  is  basalt  which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
primary  quartz. 

One  of  the  latest  volcanic  eruptions  in  this  country,  so  far  as  is  yet 
definitely  known-,  occurred  a  little  more  than  200  years  ago  near  Snag 
Lake,  10  miles  northeast  of  Lassen  Peak,  California.  The  cinder  cone, 
ash  field,  and  lava  field,  seen  in  PI.  XXXTV,  look  as  fresh  as  though 
the  eruption  took  place  only  yesterday. 

There  were  two  lava  flows  from  the  base  of  the  cinder  cone.  The 
older  is  partially  covered  by  volcanic  sand,  as  shown  in  PI.  XXXIV. 
The  surface  of  the  younger  flow  is  shown  in  PI.  XXXVI  to  be  without 
any  covering  of  volcanic  sand.  Specimen  No.  101  was  collected  from 
the  younger  flow. 

The  lava  is  quartz-basalt.  It  is  a  dark,  compact,  more  or  less  por- 
phyritic  rock  in  which  crystals  and  grains  of  quartz  are  distinct^  bat 
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nsnally  not  conspicaoas.  Under  a  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  quartz,  plagioclase  feldspar,  pyroxene,  and  olivine,  together  with 
accessory  magnetite  and  a  large  proportion  of  unindividualized  material 
which  is  generally  globnlitic.  The  feldspar  is  most  abundant;  then 
follows  pyroxene  in  nearly  equal  amount,  with  less  olivine  and  quartz. 
The  globulitic  base  makes  up  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  mass. 

The  olivine  occurs  in  grains  or  well-defined  crystals,  which  often 
include  small  coffee-brown  isotropic  crystals,  supposed  to  be  picotite. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  minerals  to  crystallize  in  the  magma,  and  is  rarely 
surrounded  by  a  dark  border.  The  pyroxene  is  chiefly  hyperstheue, 
but  augite  is  sparingly  present,  especially  in  the  shells  surrounding  the 
quartz. 

The  feldspar  occurs  in  two  sets  of  crystals.  The  largest  have  their 
interiors  clouded  by  a  multitude  of  glass  and  globulitic  inclusions,  and 
their  irregular  outlines  indicate  that  their  initial  forms  were  modified 
by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  magma.  The  other  feldspar  crystals  are 
lath-shaped,  polysynthetic  twins,  such  as  are  common  in  rocks  of  this 
class. 

Grains  and  crystals  of  quartz  in  considerable  numbers  occur  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  lava,  and  are  especially  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  shell  of  augite  and  glass  by  which  they  are  envel- 
oped. This  feature  is  illustrated  in  PI.  XXXYII,  where  it  is  seen  that 
the  quartz  is  occasionally  wholly  resorbed  by  the  magma,  and  its  place 
marked  by  a  group  of  granular  augite. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  quartz-basalt  from  Snag  Lake  is 
given  below,  as  determined  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  It  shows  a  large 
I>ercentage  of  silica,  but  this  feature  can  not  be  considered  as  neces- 
sarily the  one  which  determined  the  presence  of  quartz;  its  origin  may 
be  referred  to  other  causes.^ 


Analyaeaofquarlz-hoBaltfrom  St^ag  Lake  lava  field,  La9$en  County,  Calif  omia. 


SiOs... 
TiO,.. 

Fe,Q,. 
FeO... 
MnO.. 
CaO... 
SrO... 
BaO... 
MgO.. 
K,0... 
N»aO.. 
Ll^.. 

PA 


Total . 


PerooBt 

57.25 
0.80 

10.45 
1.67 
4.72 
0.10 
7.05 

traoe 
0.08 
8.74 
1.57 
8.00 

Done 
0.40 
0.20 


100.88 


>  See  Balletin  U.  a  Geol.  Survey  No.  86,  by  J.  P.  Iddings. 
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Qaartz-basaltB  are  relatively  rare.  They  hold  esaentially  the  8ame 
relation  to  basalts  that  the  dacites  do  to  the  andesites,  or  the  rhyolites 
to  the  trachytes.  A  faller  illastrated  description  of  the  quartz  basalt 
(No.  101)  and  its  associated  volcanic  phenomena  may  be  foaud  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  79,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  by  J.  S.  Diller. 

No.  102.  Basalt. 

(From   Watchuno   Mountain,  Orange,   New   Jersey.     Described   by  J.  P. 

IDDINGS.) 

The  basalt  which  forms  a  sheet  intercalated  in  the  red  sandstone 
( Juratrias)  of  New  Jersey  and  «*x)nstitates  a  capping  to  the  ridge  known 
as  the  First  Mountain  of  the  Watchung  Range  was  undoubtedly  a 
sheet  of  lava  that  flowed  over  the  surface  of  the  country  in  Juratrias 
times.  The  rock  in  the  collection  is  from  the  large  columns  exposed  in 
John  O'Rourke's  quarry,  near  those  illustrated  in  PL  IV  (p.  :!0),  in 
West  Orange  Township,  and  is,  therefore,  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lava  sheet. 

The  rock  is  dark  bluish-gray  when  freshly  fractured,  usually  turning 
greenish  upon  exposure.  It  is  compact  and  breaks  with  an  even- 
grained  texture.  Megascopically  it  is  finely  crystalline  to  aphauitic, 
sometimes  slightly  porphyritic,  with  small  phenocrysts  1"»™  or  2"«» 
long.  Owing  to  its  durability  and  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
broken  into  regular  blocks,  it  is  extensively  quarrie<l  for  paving  stonea, 
and  is  also  crushed  for  road  metal  and  used  for  macadamizing  many 
miles  of  roads  in  this  region.  It  is  frequently  columnar,  or  exhibits 
less  regular  prismatic  jointing,  and  is  the  well-known  <<  trap"  rock 
forming  the  crests  of  the  Watchung  Range,  Bergen  Hill,  and  the 
Palisades  on  the  Hudson  River. 

In  thin  sections,  under  a  microscope,  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of 
abundant  monoclinic  pyroxene  and  much  plagioclase  feldspar,  with 
magnetite  and  scattered  patches  of  microlitic  and  globulitic  glass 
base,  and  a  variable  amount  of  serpentine  or  chlorite.  The  pyroxene, 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  feldspar,  is  mostly  malaoolite,  being  pale 
green  to  colorless  in  thin  sections,  with  high  double  refra(*tion  and 
poorly  developed  cleavage.  It  may  easily  be  confounded  with  olivine. 
However,  the  occurrence  of  completely  altered  areas  inclosed  in  per- 
fectly fresh  pyroxene  indicates  that  the  serpentine  represents  a  much 
more  easily  altered  mineral,  such  as  olivine.  The  pyroxene  of  similar 
basalts  and  diabases  occurring  in  Connecticut  was  analyzed  by  G.  W. 
Hawes^  and  shown  to  be  an  iron-limemagnesia  pyroxene,  low  in 
alumina,  corresponding  to  the  composition  qf  malacolite.  In  the  basalt 
of  Orange  Mountain  it  does  not  exhibit  the  basal  parting,  or  twinning, 
or  the  idiomorphism  that  characterize  salite.  It  is  probable  that  olivine 
was  present  in  the  rock  before  decomposition  set  in.    A  few  partly 

1 G.  W.  HawM,  On  the  mineraloglcMl  uompoaition  of  the  normal  Metoxoio  diabfloe  upon  the  Atlantio 
b«tdn<  Proo.U.&»rt.Mu..um,18M,M,.lM.lM.  ^g,,^^^  byGoOglC 
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altered  crystals  of  tbis  mineral  have  been  observed  in  some  thin  sec- 
tions. In  others  there  are  brown  serpentine  pseadomorphs  which  are 
unquestionably  decomposed  olivines.  It  is  iK>ssible  that  the  scattered 
patches  of  serpentine  which  have  been  deposited  in  irregnlarly  shaped 
spaces  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  olivine.  But  serpentine 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  malacolite. 

The  plagioclase  feldspar  forms  lath-shaped  crystals  with  i)o]ysyn' 
thetic  twinning,  often  with  only  3  or  4  stripes.  The  high  extinction 
angles  and  relatively  strong  double  refraction  show  it  to  belong  to  the 
more  calcic  si>ecies,  probably  labradorite.  Uawes  has  shown  that  two 
species  of  feldspar  often  occur  together  in  these  rocks,  and  has  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  labradorite  and  anorthite.* 

The  feldspar  is  in  part  altered  to  an  almost  colorless,  brilliantly  polar- 
izing mineral,  without  definite  crystallographic  boundaries,  probably 
prehnite. 

Bemnants  of  a  glass  base  are  occasionally  observed.  They  form 
angular  patches,  the  glass  being  colorless  with  globulites  and  micro- 
lites,  mostly  of  aagite  with  attached  grains  of  magnetite.  The  magne- 
tite is  sometimes  present  in  small  aggregations.  In  places  this  residual 
base  is  holoorystalline,  possibly  through  alteration.  A  study  of  the 
whole  rock-mass  showed  that  glass  was  more  abundant  in  the  upper 
jjortion  of  the  lava  sheet. 

The  chemical  composition  of  this  rock  is  shown  in  the  analysis  made 
by  L.  G.  Eakins: 

Analysis  of  basalt  from  Watchung  Mountain,  JVeir  Jersey, 

Per  cent,  i 


rJlOr ;      51.36 

ALO, 16.25 

Fe,0j I        2.14 

FeO ■       8.24 

.09 

.03 

10.27 


MnO 

NiO 

CaO 

MgO I        7.97 

KjO 1.06 

Na,0 1.54 

H2O '        1.33 

CO, 


Total 100.28 


For  a  description  of  the  columnar  structure  of  this  rock,  see  The 
columnar  structure  in  the  igneous  rock  on  Orange  Mountain,  New  Jer- 
sey, by  J.  P.  Iddings:  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series.  Vol.  XXXI,  May, 
1886,  pp.  321-331. 


1 Q.  W.  Hawes,  loc.  oit.,  p.  131. 
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No.  103.  Columnar  Jointing  in  Lava.^ 

(From  Karnak  Ridge,  Montezuma  R\ngk,  Churchill  County,  Nevada. 
Described  by  J.  P.  Iddings.) 

The  occurrence  of  this  rock,  ander  the  name  of  rhyolite,  is  described 
by  Messrs.  Hague  ^  and  King^  in  the  Reports  of  the  U.  8.  Exploration 
of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  where  illustrations  of  its  columnar  structure 
are  given. 

Along  the  crest  of  this  [Karnak]  ridge  the  rhyolite  forms  a  series  of  clusters  of 
prismatic  columns  of  all  sizes  from  3  feet  down  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  show 
from  3  to  7  sides,  most  frequently  5,  hut  in  many  cases  the  fifth  side  will  be  much 
longer  than  the  other  four,  with  a  slightly  curving  outline  and  a  tendency  to  develop 
a  sixth  side.  The  four-sided  figure  would  seem  to  be  the  least  common.  UsuaUy 
they  stand  in  an  approximately  vertical  position,  that  is,  above  an  angle  of  6(F. 
The  tendency  to  columnar  structure  shows  itself  in  various  degrees  of  perfection, 
from  the  symmetrical  prism  to  a  single  set  of  parallel  planes  diagonal  to  the  bedding 
of  the  rock.  The  most  perfect  prismatic  forms  are  found  near  the  summit,  becoming 
less  and  less  sharply  developed  farther  down  the  slopes.  The  exterior  of  the  col- 
umns, generally  of  a  dark,  almost  chocolate  brown  color,  fades  in  many  instances 
into  a  reddish  gray.    The  interior  is  an  exceedingly  brilliant,  pure  gray. 

The  microscopical  characters  of  the  rock  have  been  described  by 
Zirkel  ^  and  referred  to  those  of  rhyolite,  but  they  are  those  of  horn- 
blende-micaandesite  or  possibly  of  some  form  of  dacite. 

The  rock  has  a  light-gray,  aphauitic  groundmass,  with  many  small 
phenocrysts  of  feldspar,  biotite,  and  hornblende.  The  feldspar  pheno- 
crysts  are  all  lime-soda  feldspar  in  idiomorphic  forms,  with  marked 
zonal  structure  and  numerous  glass  inclusions.  The  values  of  the  sym- 
metrical extinction  angles  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  feldspars  are 
labradorite  in  part.  The  glass  inclusions  are  colorless  in  some  cases 
and  dark  brown  in  others.  Other  inclusions  in  the  feldspars  are  thin 
prisms  of  apatite,  magnetite,  zircon,  and  occasionally  hornblende  and 
biotite. 

The  hornblende  phenocrysts  are  very  small  and  have  poorly  devel- 
oped forms.  Gross  sections  show  the  presence  of  the  unit  prism  (110) 
and  clinopinacoid  (010).  The  crystals  are  sometimes  irregularly  shaped 
anhedrons.  Pleochroism  is  pronounced  from  greenish  brown  and 
brown  to  light  brown :  jc  =  greenish  brown,  fir  =  brown,  and  ar.  =  light 
brown.  The  absorption  is  c>fif>».  Some  crystals  in  thin  section 
exhibit  a  narrow  border  of  magnetite  grains  and  augite  microlites; 
others  are  free  from  it. 

Biotite  occurs  in  thin  plates  and  also  in  comparatively  thick  crystals 
with  more  or  less  irregular  outline.  It  has  a  brown  color  similar  to 
that  of  hornblende,  with  strong  absorption.    It  carries  inclusions  of 


1  This  rook,  althoagh  a  quartz-bearing  micaaadeniie  or  daoite,  is  given  thia  place  in  the  series 
because  columnar  jointing  is  most  common  in  basalts.*^.  8.  D. 

» A.  Hague,  U.  S.  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  Vol.  II.    Washington,  1877,  p.  761. 

>C.  King,  ibid,  Vol.  I.     Washington,  1878,  p.  644. 

*Y.  Zirkel,  Microscopical  Petrography:  Vol.  VI,  U.  S.  Geol.  Expl.  ForUeth  Parallel.  Washington, 
1876,  p.  177. 
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magnetite,  sometimes  ia  tbe  central  part,  sometimes  in  the  margin; 
besides  few  opaque  needles. 

Magnetite  occnrs  in  minute  crystals.  Apatite  forms  numerous  long, 
slender  prisms  with  dust-like  inclusions.  Zircons  are  very  few  and 
small.  There  are  a  few  phenocrysts  of  quartz  with  rounded  and  irreg- 
ular outlines,  carrying  glass  inclusions. 

The  groundmass  is  holocrystalline,  consisting  of  irregularly  shai>ed 
auhedrons  of  feldspar  and  quartz  in  micropoikilitic  growth,  the  whole 
being  clouded  by  minute  particles,  probably  gas  cavities  in  most  cases. 
There  are,  besides,  microscopic  idiomorphic  feldspars  with  rectangular 
outlines,  sometimes  forked  at  the  corners.  These  exhibit  i>olysynthetic 
twinning  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  others.  The  smaller  ones  have  a  low 
extinction  angle  and  are  probably  oligoclase.  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  may  be  ortho(;lase.  In  places  there  are  idiomorphic  crys- 
tals of  quartz  surrounded  by  a  clouded  zone  of  quartz  and  feldspar  in 
micropcecilitic  intergrowth.  The  groundmass  also  contains  minute 
crystals  of  magnetite  and  scales  of  mica,  besides  microscopic  prisms 
of  apatite. 

Columnar  structure,  or  the  separation  of  a  rock  into  prisms  more  or 
less  straight  and  parallel  to  one  another,  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
kind  of  rock,  although  it  is  most  frequently  developed  in  igneous  rocks 
and  especially  in  basalts.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  columnar 
rocks  are  basalts,  notably  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  Fingal's  Cave  in 
Ireland,  the  columnar  lavas  in  the  Auvergne  in  central  France,  and 
those  of  the  Snake  Eiver  Canyon  in  Idaho  and  of  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  in  Oregon.  Excellent  columnar  structure  occurs  in  the  basalt 
or  trap  of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  and  of  Watchung  Mountain, 
west  of  Orange,  as  shown  in  PI.  IV  (p.  20),  and  at  Paterson  and  Little 
Falls,  in  New  Jersey.  But  equally  good  columns  are  found  in  the  rhyo- 
lites  and  obsidian  in  numerous  localities  in  western  America,  notably 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  in  Nevada.  They  also  occur  in 
andesites  and  other  kinds  of  igneous  rocks,  and  even  in  granite  in  rare 
instances.  Less  perfect  columns  are  sometimes  observed  in  limestone, 
baked  clays,  and  coal.  In  all  cases  the  prismatic  cracking  is  the  result 
of  a  contraction  of  the  rock  mass,  either  through  cooling,  as  in  the  case 
of  volcanic  lavas,  or  through  loss  of  substance  upon  drying  or  baking, 
when  water  or  vaporizable  portions  of  the  mass  have  been  driven  off 
by  the  heat  of  adjacent  intruded  rocks. 

In  igneous  rocks  the  prismatic  cracks  start  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  or  surface  of  cooling,  and  if  the  rate  of  cooling  is  uniform  over 
the  surface  the  cracks  continue  in  a  straight  line,  producing  straight 
prisms.  If  the  cooling  is  not  uniform  at  the  surface,  the  columns  or 
prisms  become  curved,  often  in  diverging  groups.  When  the  rock  mass 
is  perfectly  homogeneous  and  the  cooling  is  uniform,  the  columns  are 
hexagonal  and  of  uniform  thickness;  but  these  conditions  are  seldom 
realized  in  nature,  and  the  number  of  sides  may  vary,  as  ma^  also  the 
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thickness  of  different  prisms.  The  slower  and  more  g^^adual  the  shrink- 
age of  the  mass,  the  larger  the  columns.  And  since  the  rates  of  cooliug 
at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  a  lava  sheet  resting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  are  usually  quite  different,  it  often  happens  that  the  lower 
portion  of  a  lava  sheet  will  be  separated  into  larger  columns  than  the 
upper  portion.  Moreover,  since  the  cooling  at  the  bottom  is  generally 
uniform,  while  that  from  the  top  may  be  irregular,  the  bottom  columns 
are  usually  straight  and  normal  to  the  bottom  plane,  and  the  upper 
columns  are  curved  in  diverging  groups.  Small  prisms  in  volcanic 
lavas  sometimes  correspond  exactly  in  shape  to  the  well-known  starch 
prisms  which  have  been  produced  by  the  drying  of  a  mass  of  starch. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  i)roduction  of  columnar  structure,  consult  the 
following  articles: 

On  the  origin  and  mechanism  of  production  of  the  prismatic  (or  col- 
umnar) structure  of  basalt,  by  B.  Mallet:  Philosophical  Magazine  (4), 
vol.  1,122,201. 

On  columnar  fissile  and  spheroidal  structure,  by  T.  G.  Bonney: 
Quart.  Jour.  Geological  Society,  1876,  p.  140. 

The  columnar  structure  in  the  igneous  rock  on  Orange  MonntalD, 
New  Jersey,  by  J.  P.  Iddings:  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  serien,  vol.  31,  1886, 
p.  321. 

No.  104.  Olivine  Nodule  from  Basalt. 

(From  near  Mount  Trumbitll,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona.    Drscribed  ry 

J.  P.  Iddings.) 

The  rock  which  carries  the^e  nodules  is  a  recent  lava  How  whose 
place  of  occurrence  is  illustrated  and  described  iu  Monograph  11, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  pp.  Ill  and  112.  These  nodules  are 
found  not  only  iu  the  lava  flow,  but  also  as  bombs  among  the  ejected 
material  of  the  cinder  cone  from  whose  base  the  coulee  issued. 

The  rock  is  a  basalt,  iu  part  highly  vesicular  and  scoriaceous,  having 
a  dark  gray  to  black  color,  and  in  part  solid  and  compact.  In  the  vesic- 
ular portion  the  nodules  are  several  inches  long  and  thick;  in  the 
compact  rock  they  are  small,  nearly  the  size  of  lima  beans  or  almonds 
or  walnuts.  The  shape  of  the  nodules  is  quite  irregular,  some  being 
rounded,  others  angular  with  smooth  surfaces.  A  megascox)ic  exami- 
nation shows  that  iu  some  cases  the  nodules  are  composed  of  several 
kinds  of  minerals,  though  chiefly  olivine.  Some  appear  to  consist  of 
diallage  or  a  mixture  of  diallage  and  olivine.  The  small  ones  in  the 
compact  basalt  seem  to  be  nearly  pure  olivine  in  nearly  all  cases.  The 
basalt  also  carries  comparatively  large  crystals  of  black  hornblende 
and  feldspar,  which  are  less  noticeable  than  the  nodular  inclusions.^ 
These  nodules  are  granular  crystalline  aggregates  of  pale-green  olivine, 

'In  the  field,  whcu  the  nodulea  of  oliviue  and  diallage  were  collected,  cryHt»lH  of  liomblende  «nd 
feldspar,  occaftionally  an  inch  iu  dinmetor,  were  seen.  Tlie  oat«r  HurfaccH  in  nearly  all  caaee  were 
irregular,  sbowiDg  embayineuts  duo  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  magma.    J.  S.  D.  ^^-^^]^ 
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with  a  variable  amoant  of  green  pyroxene.  The  olivine  crystals  have 
a  vitreous  laster  and  subconchoidal  fracture. 

The  vesicular  basalt  containing  the  nodules  when  seen  in  thin  section 
is  found  to  have  an  almost  opaque  groundmass,  filled  with  small  cavi- 
ties, abundant  small  olivines  and  occasional  augite  crystals,  besides 
relatively  few  lath-shaped  microlites  of  lime-soda  feldspar.  In  places 
these  microlites  are  more  abundant  and  the  groundmass  is  partly 
transparent  and  is  crowded  with  minute  opaque  dots.  The  opariue 
matter  is  undoubtedly  magnetite  in  very  minute  grains,  or  crystals  so 
numerous  as  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  light  through  rock  sections 
of  the  ordinary  thinness.  In  the  very  thinnest  edges  it  is  possible  to 
make  out  the  presence  of  other  constituents,  whose  character,  however, 
is  not  determinable  directly. 

The  almost  microscopic  phenocrysts  of  olivine  scattered  through  this 
groundmass  are  generally  idiomorphic,  with  the  outlines  usual  to  such 
crystals — that  is,  the  sections  are  rhombs  or  six-sided  figures;  but  some 
of  the  crystals  are  imperfectly  developed  and  have  irregular  outlines, 
or  are  skeleton  forms  of  growth,  with  jagged  outline  and  numerous 
t)Ockets  or  bays  of  groundmass,  and  also  inclosures  of  groundmass. 
Such  forms  result  from  rapid  crystallization  in  a  quickly  cooling  magma. 
The  olivine  is  nearly  colorless,  with  strong  double  refraction,  yield- 
ing brilliant  colors  between  crossed  nicols.  Some  of  the  crystals  are 
twinned,  so  that  two  crystals  cross  one  another,  or  are  in  juxtaposition, 
with  their  vertical  axes  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  about 
60^.  This  arrangement  may  be  brought  about  when  the  twinning  and 
composition  planes  are  the  unit  brachydome  (Oil),  an  observed  mode 
of  twinning  in  olivine.  Augite  crystals  about  the  size  of  the  olivines 
are  scarce.  They  form  somewhat  rounded  and  irregularly  shaped 
crystals,  which  are  pale  green  in  thin  section  and  are  not  x)leochroic. 
They  are  also  strongly  doubly  refracting,  and  are  brilliant  between 
crossed  nicols,  being  distinguished  from  olivine  by  their  color  and 
more  marked  cleavage,  which  is  the  usual  pyroxene  cleavage  in  the 
prismatic  zone.  The  inclined  extinction  angles  measured  against  these 
cleavage  cracks  reach  as  high  as  42^.  The  augites  are  full  of  irregu- 
larly shaped  inclusions  of  glass,  and  of  multitudes  of  minute  dot-like 
inclusions,  which  also  may  possibly  be  glass. 

There  are  still  less  frequently  irregularly  shaped  crystals  of  dark 
brown  hornblende  with  strong  pleochroism,  which  contain  inclusions 
of  groundmass.  They  are  the  same  as  the  large  megascopic  crystals 
of  black  hornblende  already  mentioned. 

The  feldspar  microlites  are  exceedingly  small,  are  in  many  cases 
forked  at  the  ends,  and  are  twinned  in  two  strips  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  microlite.  The  symmetrical  extinction  angles,  reaching  32^ 
in  some  instances,  indicate  that  the  feldspar  is  labradorite. 

The  nodules  in  thin  section  are  seen  to  consist  of  auhedrons  of  oli- 
vine, with  a  subordinate  amount  of  pyroxene,  which  is  in  part  orth©^ 
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The  olivine  is  colorless  and  has  wholly  allotriomorphic  outlines.  In 
some  cases  it  is  without  cleavage,  in  others  there  is  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct pinacoidal  cleavage.  In  general  the  substance  is  quite  pure,  but 
inclusions  are  numerous  in  some  individuals.  They  are  in  part  nega- 
tive cavities  having  the  form  of  hollow  crystals  of  olivine;  in  part  tliey 
are  rounded,  or  form  an  irregular  network  of  cavities.  These  seem  to 
be  filled  with  gas  in  some  cases  and  with  liquid  in  others,  there  being 
a  moving  gas  bubble  within  the  liquid  inclusion.  Occasionally  the 
cavities  are  cut  in  making  the  thin  section,  and  balsam  enters  and 
partly  fills  them.  There  are  also  rod  like  inclusions  of  a  brown  min- 
eral, which  lie  in  parallel  lines.  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  stouter 
inclusions  of  similar  shape,  which  have  the  same  direction  and  the  same 
color.  They  also  occur  in  irregular  shapes  and  as  rounded  grains 
like  the  larger  brown  grains  which  have  a  higher  index  of  refraction 
than  olivine,  are  isotropic,  and  are  either  picotite  or  chromite.  Some 
individuals  of  olivine,  when  seen  between  crossed  nicols,  exhibit  a 
parallel  banding,  as  though  composed  of  comparatively  broad  lanielhe 
with  slightly  different  angles  of  extinction,  which  might  be  due  to 
polysynthetic  twinning. 

The  pyroxene  resembles  the  olivine  very  closely,  but  has  a  grayish- 
green  tinge,  with  no  pleochroism,  but  with  marked  cleavage  as  in 
pyroxenes.  Some  of  it  has  the  parallel  extinction  and  lower  double 
refraction  of  orthorhombic  pyroxene,  and  is  probably  enstatite.  Other 
individuals  have  higher  double  refraction  and  inclined  extinction,  and 
are  probably  diopside.  Both  pyroxenes  in  some  cases  carry  numerous 
gas  and  fluid  inclusions  with  moving  bubbles,  which  have  the  shape  of 
crystals  of  the  matrix,  or  may  be  irregularly  shaped.  Occasionally  the 
pyroxene  is  striated  as  though  by  polysynthetic  twinning. 

In.  one  section  examined  there  is  a  little  violet-brown  glass  between 
crystals  of  olivine  within  the  nodule.  When  olivine  lies  in  contact 
with  this  glass  it  has  its  proper  crystal  form,  which  indicates  that  the 
glass  is  a  remnant  of  the  matrix  out  of  which  the  olivine  crystallized. 
This  kind  of  glass  was  not  observed  around  the  margin  of  the  olivine 
nodule. 

The  outline  of  the  margin  of  these  nodules  in  thin  section  is  irregu- 
larly jagged,  with  minute  bays  and  pockets  of  the  groundmass  of  the 
surrounding  basalt  penetrating  into  the  crystals  of  olivine  and  pyrox- 
ene. There  is  no  sign  of  crushing  of  the  olivine  along  the  margin  of 
the  nodule. 

In  mineral  composition  these  nodules  resemble  certain  varieties  of 
peridotite,  since  they  consist  of  olivine  with  picotite,  or  olivine  with 
diopside  and  enstatite  and  picotite,  and  might  possibly  be  considered 
inclusions  of  fragments  of  such  rocks.  But  the  olivine  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  basalt,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  brown  glass  within  the 
nodule.  It  is  probable  that  these  nodules  are  segregations  that  have 
formed  within  the  molten  basalt  magma,  either  in  Ipm^^^Jhe  size  of 
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the  present  nodules  or  in  larger  masses  which  have  been  cracked  upon 
the  eruption  of  the  basalt  magma.  Analogous  segregations  of  horn- 
blende often  occur  in  andesites.  Similar  nodules  of  olivine  are  found 
in  basalt  in  various  localities,  some  of  them  being  very  large  masses. 
For  a  review  of  the  different  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  the  formation  of  olivine  nodules,  the  student  is  referred  to  Prof. 
Zirkel's  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  Second  Edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  931. 

No.  105.   DOLEEITE. 

(Fkom  Valmont,  Bouldbr  Country,  Colorado,  Three  Miles  East  of  thk  Town 
OF  Boulder.    Described  by  Whitman  Cross.) 

Geological  occurrence. — The  rock  to  be  described  occurs  as  a  vertical 
dike,  running  east  and  west,  20  to  40  feet  wide,  and  nearly  2  miles  in 
length.  The  formation  cut  by  the  dike  is  the  Fox  Hills,  or  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  Montana  group  of  the  Cretaceous,  a  series  of  sandy  shales 
and  friable  sandstones.  The  locality  is  on  the  plains,  4  miles  from  the 
foothills,  and  the  shales  are  nearly  horizontal.  The  specimens  were 
obtained  Irom  the  west  end  of  the  dike,  just  above  the  village  of  Val- 
mont. Here  the  dike  rises  about  200  feet,  with  vertical  walls  near  the 
top  and  debris-covered  slopes  below. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  rock  was  erupted  during  the  Denver  period 
of  the  post-Laramie,  and  that  at  the  time  of  eruption  there  may  have 
been  a  thickness  of  2,000  feet,  more  or  less,  of  sedimentary  rocks  above 
the  horizon  at  which  the  dike  is  now  exposed.  Basaltic  magma  of ' 
practically  identical  composition  was  erupted  at  this  time  at  several 
places,  some  14  to  IG  miles  nearly  south  from  Valmont,  and  the  product 
is  now  seen  in  dikes  and  in  the  surface  flows  of  Table  Mountain  at 
Golden.  It  is  considered  probable  that  the  Valmont  dike  also  repre- 
sents a  channel  through  which  the  basaltic  magma  rose  to  the  surface. 
Aside  from  analogy  with  the  occurrence  near  Golden,  a  further  support 
of  this  supposition  is  afforded  by  the  uniform  texture  and  structure  of 
the  Valmont  rock  from  wall  to  wall  and  from  end  to  end  of  the  dike. 
This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  magma  cooled  at  a  very  uniform 
rate,  such  as  could  be  experienced  only  where  the  adjacent  shales  had 
become  highly  heated  by  the  long  continued  passage  of  lava  through 
the  fissure  conduit. 

General  description. — ThS" Valmont  dolerite  is  a  very  dark  porphyritic 
rock,  whose  most  distinct  phenocrysts  are  dark  augite  prisnis,  with  a 
maximum  length  of  1*^'",  while  most  of  them  are  less  than  O.iV™  long, 
and  there  is  a  regnlar  gradation  down  to  those  less  than  1"""  in  length. 
By  careful  search  a  few  glassy  olivine  crystals  may  be  seen,  especially 
where  serpentinization  has  begun.  Eeflection  from  the  curved  fissure 
planes  of  the  fresh  olivine  phenocrysts  often  gives  them  a  metallic 
luster.  Some  olivine  crystals  reach  a  length  of  3™"',  but  the  average  is 
about  1""". 

Feldspar  phenocrysts  are  rarely  discernible  with  the  naked  cyj£)W^ 
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examination  with  a  lens  shows  the  dark-gray  mass  in  which  olivine  and 
angite  crystals  are  embedded  to  consist  very  largely  of  plagioclase 
tablets,  whose  narrow  cross  sections  exhibit  a  very  fine  striation  on  the 
basal  cleavage  plane.  These  tablets  lie  irregularly,  and  their  boand- 
aries  seem  indistinct.  The  lens  also  shows  the  dark  color  of  the  mass 
to  be  largely  due  to  many  minute  black  and  green  particles  regularly 
disseminated  through  the  whole. 

Microscopical  examination  of  thin  sections  shows  the  rock  to  consist 
of  the  minerals  already  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  orthoclase  and 
biotite  and  the  accessories  magnetite  and  apatite.  The  dark  specks 
giving  color  to  the  mass  are  magnetite,  augite,  and  biotite.  The  angu- 
lar spaces  left  between  the  plagioclase  tablets  are  for  the  most  part 
filled  by  orthoclase.    No  glassy  or  globulitic  base  exists  in  this  rock. 

The  constituents  are  fresh,  excepting  some  of  the  olivines,  which  are 
partly  changed  into  golden-yellow  serx)entiue,  and  patches  of  feldspar, 
which  are  cloudy. 

Characteristicit  of  constituents, — ^Tlie  augite  is  of  a  dull,  greenish-gray 
color,  occasionally  exhibiting  a  yellowish  tinge  or  becoming  nearly  color- 
less in  certain  zones.  The  phenocrysts  are  stout  prisms  of  the  usual 
forms,  but  the  outlines  as  seen  in  thin  sections  are  almost  always  some- 
what irregular  lines.  Zonal  structure  is  rarely  seen,  but  a  few  crystals 
show  a  colorless  zone  near  the  outer  border.  This  is  free  from  inclu 
sions,  while  the  green  portion  commonly  contains  numerous  round  or 
.  irregular  sack-shaped  brown  glass  inclusions,  together  with  grains  of 
magnetite,  olivine,  and  prisms  of  apatite.  Very  rarely  these  are 
arranged  in  zones,  though  an  irregular  kernel  of  the  crystal  is  fre- 
quently free  from  inclusions.  Biotite  leaflets  are  sometimes  included 
in  augite. 

Tliere  are  many  small  phenocrysts  of  augite,  but  there  is  a  decided 
gap  between  these  and  the  irregular  greenish  grains  of  a  second  gen- 
eration, which  average  0.05  to  0.20"'"»  in  diameter. 

Olivine  is  developed  in  a  manner  closely  corresponding  to  that  of 
augite.  Its  most  distinct  phenocrysts  show  prisms  and  domes.  Inclu- 
sions of  magnetite,  apatite,  and  glass  are  numerous.  The  latter  SLve 
usually  small  and  round  and  show  black  globulitic  devitrification. 
They  are  sometimes  zonally  arranged.  Biotite  leaves  are  rarely  found 
in  the  olivine. 

All  stages  of  serpentinizatlon  can  be  seen  in  almost  every  thin  sec- 
tion, but  the  majority  of  the  crystals  are  very  fresh.  The  fibrous 
golden-yellow  product  contrasts  markedly  with  the  colorless  olivine. 
It  develops  in  fibers  normal  to  the  various  fissure  planes  in  the  crystal. 

Plagioclase  is  so  developed  in  this  rock  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  varieties  are  present.  The  larger  crystals  are  tablets  par- 
allel to  the  brachypinacoid,  but  their  other  boundaries  are  either 
imperfect  or  are  obscured  by  the  later  growths.  There  are  probably  at 
least  two  varieties  of  the  lime-soda  series  present.    The, older  pf  these 
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forms  the  larger  tablets,  1  to  3'""'  long,  and  quite  narrow.  These  usually- 
present  very  thin  lamina^  twinned  according  to  the  albite  law,  and 
such  )K>lysynthetic  parts  are  often  further  twinned  by  the  Oarlsbad 
law.  In  addition,  twinning  by  the  pericline  law  is  often  found.  The 
maximum  observed  extinction  in  the  zone  normal  to  the  predominant 
pinacoid  is  nearly  40^,  which  indicates  that  such  crystals  must  be  at 
least  as  rich  in  lime  as  labradorite. 

Probably  different  from  these  larger  crystals  are  the  small  staves  of 
plagioclase,  which  are  abundant.  It  is  also  difficult  to  make  out  the 
form  of  these  crystals. 

Orthoclase  is  probably  an  element  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
Valmont  dolerite,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prove  its  identity 
iu  most  thin  sections.  The  cause  of  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  developed — in  irregular  grains,  as  the  last  crystallized 
mineral,  between  other  constituents.  But  there  are  some  cases  where 
plagioclase  crystals  are  more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  an 
irregular  border  of  apparent  feldspathic  substance  which  extinguishes 
aniformly  parallel  to  the  pinacoidal  line  of  sections  normal  to  the  lam- 
iua".  That  this  substance  and  many  of  the  simply  polarizing  grains  are 
orthoclase  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  rock 
and  by  analogy  with  the  basalts  of  similar  composition  near  Golden, 
where  the  development  is  much  more  distinct. 

Biotite  occurs  abundantly  and  very  regularly  distiibuted  throughout 
the  rock  in  little  greenish-brown  flakes  having  a  tendency  to  attach 
themselves  to  olivine  and  magnetite.  They  are  apparently  included 
both  in  augite  and  olivine.  No  large  leaves  have  been  noticed.  Only 
rarely  do  the  flakes  have  a  hexagonal  form. 

Magnetite  is  scattered  through  the  rock,  but  is  less  abundant  than  in 
most  basalts.  It  is  the  most  abundant  inclusion  in  the  olivine  and 
augite  crystals. 

Apatite  is  present  in  characteristic  prisms,  but  is  not  so  prominent 
as  in  andesite.  No  zircon  crystals  have  been  observed,  and  no  titanium 
minerals. 

Structure, — The  large  augite  and  olivine  prisms  distributed  through 
the  dense  feldspathic  mass  of  the  rock  give  it  a  porphyritic  structure, 
but  microscopical  study  shows  that  there  is  not  quite  that  relation 
between  phenocrysts  and  groundmass  which  is  commonly  found  in 
X)orphyritic  rocks.  The  distinct  crystals  of  augite  and  olivine  lie  in  a 
mass  which  also  contains  crystals  of  labradorite,  but  these  grade  down- 
ward in  size  to  correspond  with  a  probably  distinct  feldspar  occurring 
in  staves,  while  orthoclase  with  some  oligoclase  fills  the  interstices 
between  the  older  tabular  crystals. 

It  is  true  that  augite  occurs  in  what  is  apparently  a  second  genera- 
tion in  small  irregular  grains,  which  are  embedded  in  or  lie  between 
the  feldspar  crystals.  This  rock  has  therefore  a  peculiar  structure 
not  commonly  met  with,  and  it  serves  to  illustrate  one  way  in  which 
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porphyritic  structnre  may  be  prodaced  without  a  second  generation  of 
the  chief  miueraln;  for  while  the  augite  and  possibly  oilier  minerals 
may  have  had  a  second  period  of  formation,  the  porphyritic  structare 
seen  is  not  due  to  that  cause. 

Chemical  composition. — Below  is  given  the  analysis  of  the  typical 
rock  (I),  and  that  of  augite  isolated  from  the  same  (II).  Both  analyses 
are  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 

Analyses  of  dolerite  from  Valmoni,  Colorado f -and  of  auffite  therefrom. 


II. 


SiO, I      48.26 

TiOt ,         .89 

A1,0, 
Fe,0, 
FoO  . 
MnO. 
CaO. 
BaO. 
MgO. 
K,0.. 
NM). 
H,0  . 
P.O5. 
CI.... 

so,.. 


I  Per  cent.    Per  cent . 


•| 


TotxU  . 


18.73 

3.99 

6.28 

trace 

8.32 

.013 

5.77 

4.08 

3.24 

1.72 

.68 

.08 

.12 


40.10 


7.95 

trace 

8.30 


22.54 


12.37 
trace 
trace 


100.163  I     100.26 


The  greater  part  of  the  titanic  acid  of  the  rock  is  undoubtedly  con- 
tained in  the  augite,  but  it  was  not  determined  in  the  analysis  of  this 
latter. 

The  analysis  is  that  of  a  typical  basalt,  except  as  to  the  alkalies. 
The  high  amount  of  potash  found  confirms  the  belief  that  the  last  feld- 
spar crystallizing  in  this  basalt  is  orthoclase.  In  the  closely  allied 
basalts  of  Table  Mountain  at  Golden  there  is  likewise  a  larger  amount 
of  potash  than  soda.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  biotite  is  also  due  to 
this  abundance  of  potash.  This  mineral  is  also  developed  in  the  Golden 
basalt. 

Literature. — The  basaltic  occurrences  of  this  region  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  Monograph  XXVII  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Geology  of  the  Denver  Basin,  Colorado,  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  Whitman 
Gross,  and  G.  H.  Eldridge. 

No.  106.  Diabase. 

(From  V7e8t  Rock,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.    Described  by  L.  V.  Firsson.) 

Northward  from  the  city  of  New  Haven  there  extends  through  Con- 
necticut and  into  Massachusetts  a  long,  narrow  area  of  sandstones 
which,  from  their  fossil  contents,  are  known  to  be  of  Triassic  age.   The 
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length  of  this  belt  is  aboat  110  miles  and  its  width  about  20.  The 
rocks  comi)08ing  it  are  chiefly  red  sandstoiies  which  pass,  ou  the  one 
hand,  into  coarse  conglomerates  and,  on  the  other,  into  sandy  shales. 
The  belt  itself  lies  in  a  great  trough  of  upturned  crystalline  meta- 
morphosed rocks  of  uncertain,  but  probably  Paleozoic,  age.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  Triassic  strata  in  this  trough  is  not  known,  but  artesian 
borings  down  to  4,000  feet  made  in  Kew  Haven  have  not  passed 
through  it.  The  belt  is  one  of  a  system  occurring  in  independent 
areas  along  the  Atlantic  border,  which  represent  deposits  made  in 
Mesozoic  time  and  to  which  the  name  of  the  Newark  group  has  been 
given.  The  belt  extending  northward  through  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts is  known  as  the  Connecticut  Valley  area. 

The  general  structure  of  this  area  has  produced  the  belief  that  the 
trough  was  the  former  valley  of  the  ancient  Connecticut  Biver,  which, 
throngh  submergence,  passed  into  an  estuarine  condition,  and  was 
then  filled  with  the  sediments.  The  character  of  these  beds,  their 
frequent  cross  bedding,  and  the  sudden  changes  from  sandstone  into 
conglomerates  show  rapid  shifting  of  currents  and  powerful  stream 
action. 

A  small  outlying  area  of  these  sandstones  about  15  miles  west  of 
the  main  one  indicates  that  the  formation  had  once  a  wider  area  than 
at  present,  but  denudation  since  its  emergence  has  carried  away  an 
unknown  amount,  leaving,  however,  the  thicker  mass  lying  in  the 
fonner  trough. 

The  beds  in  this  area  are  not  in  their  original  horizontal  position. 
After  their  emergence,  by  the  action  of  orogeuic  forces,  they  were 
faalted  into  a  series  of  great  blocks,  which  dip  eastward  and  have 
their  upthrow  on  the  western  side.  They  thus  form  a  series  of  mono- 
clines which  give  rise  to  north  and  south  ridges. 

The  type  of  topography  to  which  this  structure  has  given  rise  is 
strongly  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  upturned  blocks  of  sand- 
stone contain  numerous  intrusions  of  diabase,  or  "  trap  rock,"  as  it  has 
been  commonly  called.  These  intrusions  are  of  all  sizes  and  of  thick- 
nesses up  to  250  feet.  The  sandstone  which  formerly  covered  the 
intrusions  has  been  largely  carried  away,  especially  along  the  crests 
of  the  faulted  blocks,  by  denudation  and  glacial  erosion,  thus  exposing 
the  igneous  rock.  It  therefore  produces  a  series  of  curved  north-and- 
south  ridges  which,  on  account  of  the  upthrow  on  the  westward  side, 
face  toward  the  west  and  southwest  with  bold  precipitous  cliffs  with 
columnar  faces.  These  projecting  masses  of  diabase  dominate  the 
topographic  character  of  the  region  and  form  the  most  striking  ele- 
ment in  its  scenic  features. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  geologists  who  have  studied  the  region  that  the 
diabase  occurs  in  intrusive  masses,  but  in  regard  to  the  period  at  which 
the  intrusions  took  place  there  has  been  much  discussion.  Concerning 
this,  two  views  have  been  held.    One  of  these  supposes  that^the  main 
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I)ortion,  at  least,  of  the  intrusions  took  place  after  the  upturning  of  the 
beds.  The  magma  rose  through  Assures,  often  passing  along  between 
the  bedding  until,  nearing  the  top,  it  lifted  the  upper  layers  and,  some- 
times abrading  the  upturned  beds  on  the  lower  side,  formed  large 
intrusive  masses.  This  view  has  been  chiefly  upheld  by  the  late  Prof. 
J.  D.  Dana. 

The  other  view  supposes  that  the  intrusions  of  diabase  took  place 
before  the  upturning  of  the  strata,  and  that  it  was  injected  between 
them  in  immense  horizontal  intrusive  sheets  conformable  with  the 
bedding,  or  poured  out  in  conterai>oi*ary  lava  flows  as  the  sediments 
were  deposited.  Later,  when  the  sandstones  were  faulted  into  blocks 
with  upthrow  to  the  west,  the  trap  sheets  were  brought  to  light.  This 
idea  has  been  chiefly  urged  and  developed  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  two  con- 
flicting views;  suffice  it  to  say  that  some  features  of  the  area  seem  to 
be  best  explained  by  the  former,  others  by  the  latter,  and  that  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  either  view  is  everywhere  correct.  The  main 
point  is  that  the  igneous  rock  described  here  is  intrusive  in  origin,  and 
that  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and  texture  it  exhibits  are  due  to  an 
igneous  mass  cooling  and  crystallizing  under  at  least  a  moderately 
heavy  cover  of  sediments.  Those  who  desire  more  information  in 
regard  to  the  structure  and  occurrence  of  these  intrusive  masses  of 
diabase  will  find  it  in  the  works  given  in  the  list  of  literature  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 

West  rock  is  the  name  given  locally  to  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
the  most  western  of  the  ''trap''  ranges  mentioned  above.  The  ridge, 
which  has  here  a  height  of  about  400  feet  above  tide,  breaks  off  along 
the  western  front  and  southern  end  in  a  bold  cliff  from  which  the  mass 
slopes  back  toward  the  east  at  a  moderate  angle  until  it  merges  into 
the  lower  country. 

Along  the  crest  the  rock  exposures  are  those  of  the  diabase  itself, 
the  sedimentary  covering  having  been  carried  away;  but  down  the 
slopes  toward  the  north  and  east  the  covering  sandstones  are  met 
with.  Along  the  western  side  and  southern  front  the  cliff  gives  an 
excellent  section,  and  it  may  be  seen  here  that  the  diabase  is  in  part 
unconformable  to  the  strata,  and  then  dips  and  passes  in  between  the 
planes  of  bedding  of  the  upturned  sandstones.  The  thickness  of 
the  mass  above  the  sand&^tones  on  the  west  front  is  about  200  feet.  It 
is  cut  by  a  series  of  Joint  planes  which  divide  it  into  rude  columns, 
so  that  the  cliff  front,  viewed  from  below,  has  a  pronounced  columnar 
structure. 

The  rock  has  long  been  quarried  and  used  as  a  building  stone  and 
for  road  metal  in  the  city  of  New  Haven.  For  this  latter  purpose  it  is 
especially  well  adapted  by  its  hardness  and  tough,  resistant  qualities. 
For  building  purposes  material  having  smooth  planes  of  the  natural 
joint  faces  is  especially  sought,  as  these,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron- 
bearing  minerals,  are  covered  by  a  thin  skin  of  varyh^p^yides  of 
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brown  which  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect  in  surfaces  of  masonry. 
The  quarry  is  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  cliff,  and  is  in  the 
village  of  Westville,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  Haven,  and  about  2  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  It  is  from  this  ([uarry  that  the  specimen 
in  the  collection  has  been  taken. 

The  diabase  of  the  New  Haven  region  possesses  a  special  interest 
from  the  petrographic  standpoint  in  that  it  was,  so  far  as  known,  the 
first  rock  in  America  to  be  investigated  by  modern  petrographical 
methods.  This  investigation  was  made  in  1874  by  Hawes  and  E.  S. 
Dana,  who  showed  by  analyses  and  by  examination  of  thin  sectibns 
by  the  polarizing  microscope,  that  the  ^'trap"  rocks  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  area  were  comi>osed  of  augite,  iron  ore,  and  a  feldspar  to  which 
the  composition  of  labradorite  was  assigned,  with  at  times  the  addition 
of  some  chlorite.  Later,  by  analyses  and  separations,  Hawes  showed 
that  two  varieties  of  feldspar  were  commonly  present  in  these  rocks. 

The  specimen  shows  a  rock  of  a  very  dark  stone-gray  color,  heavy, 
and  rather  dense  in  texture.  On  a  close  examination  with  the  eye,  this 
dark  color  is  seen  to  be  due  to  the  spotting  of  shapeless  masses  of  a 
blackish  mineral  (mostly  augite)  with  tiny  flecks  of  white  (feldspar). 
It  may  be  noticed  that  at  times  the  white  flecks  take  the  form  of  minute 
rods.  The  clean  fractured  surface  of  the  rock  is  nearly  devoid  of  luster. 
The  lens  only  serves  to  bring  out  these  features  more  strongly,  and  to 
show  that  the  light  and  dark  minerals  are  mingled  in  shapeless  masses. 
It  does  not  bring  out  any  pronounced  feature  which  would  serve  to 
characterize  the  rock.  The  rock,  indeed,  does  not  megascopically  show 
any  pronounced  features  which  would  serve  to  classify  it,  beyond  its 
weight  and  the  dark  color  due  to  a  large  proportion  of  a  ferromagnesian 
mineral,  characters  which  would  at  once  place  it  among  the  basic  rocks 
of  basaltic  habit. 

On  examining  a  thin  section  of  the  rock  under  the  microscope,  how- 
ever, its  structure  and  mineral  composition  are  at  once  clearly  seen,  and 
it  also  proves  a  very  interesting  one  for  petrographic  study. 

The  minerals  composing  it  are  found  to  be  apatite,  iron  ore,  biotite, 
pyroxene,  plagiochise  feldspar,  orthoclase,  and  quartz,  while  chlorite 
and  serpentine-like  minerals  occur  as  secondary  products  produced  by 
weathering.  The  minerals  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  formation, 
which  is  told  by  the  younger  including  the  older,  or  by  the  latter  pro- 
jecting into  the  former  with  crystal  boundaries.  The  pyroxene  and 
plagioclase  feldspar  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  and  constitute  the 
chief  mass  of  the  rock. 

Apatite  is  not  common.  It  occurs  in  small  stout  prisms,  which  are 
apt  to  be  associated  with  the  colored  components,  and  long  slender 
needles,  which  occur  almost  wholly  in  the  feldspar.  It  is  colorless  and 
easily  told  by  its  high  single  refraction,  low  double  refraction,  and 
optically  negative  extension.  It  may  occur  in  any  of  the  other  com- 
ponents, and  is  therefore  the  oldest. 

Iron  ore,  though  well  distributed  tlirouj^hout  tliezeae^Ho0O|^black 
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opaque  masses,  is  by  no  means  abundant.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  part 
ilmenite,  since  the  analysis  of  the  rock  shows  a  considerable  amount  of 
titanic  oxide  present,  and  there  is  no  other  mineral  to  which  it  can  be 
referred,  except  that  pyroxene  sometimes  carries  a  small  amount. 
When  it  enters  into  their  composition,  however,  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably of  violet  color  and  have  a  marked  dispersion  of  the  optic  axes, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  pyroxene  of  this  diabase.  Both  magnetite 
and  ilmenite  are  present,  as  shown  later. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  pyroxene  present.  The  one  is  the  usual 
brownish  kind  characteristic  of  this  class  of  rocks;  the  other  is  a  white 
or  colorless  one,  which  has  a  tendency  to  be  more  idiomorphic  than  the 
brown,  in  columnar  shapes.  The  difference  between  them,  since  the 
brown  one  is  light  in  tone,  is  not  extremely  marked,  but  it  can  be  easily 
seen  by  studying  the  vsection  with  a  rather  low  power,  so  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  augites  are  brought  into  the  field  at  once.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  white  augite  is  not  known.  It  occurs  very  com- 
monly throughout  the  diabase  of  the  Connecticut  valley  area.  It  is 
also  found  in  occurrences  of  diabase  in  Sweden,  in  northern  England, 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  mineral  was  the  same  as  that  variety  of  pyroxene  found  at 
Sala,  in  Sweden,  and  hence  called  salite.  From  this  the  rock  has  often 
been  calle<l  salite  diabase.^  Recently,  however,  E.  O.  Hovey  ^  has  inves- 
tigated the  salite  from  Sala  and  has  found  that  the  angle  of  the  optic 
axes  in  air  2Ea  =  112o  30',  while  the  mineral  under  discussion  is  char- 
acterized by  a  remarkably  small  angle  for  a  pyroxene  2Ea  =  32^  39' 
(Brazil),  34^  47'  (Halleberg,  in  Sweden).  Hence  it  can  not  be  salite,  and 
this  name  should  no  longer  be  given  to  this  variety  of  diabase.  The 
mineral  has  a  good  prismatic  cleavage  and  also  a  pronounced  cross 
parting  parallel  to  the  base.  It  is  sometimes  twinned  with  a  (UK))  as 
the  twinning  plane.  It  is  more  idiomorphic  than  the  brown  variety, 
and  therefore  older.  It  suffers  from  alteration  much  more  easily  than 
the  brown,  and  while  the  latter  is  very  fresh  the  colorless  one  is  every- 
where beginning  to  be  attacked  by  processes  which  are  converting  it 
into  a  fibrous  serpentine-like  substance.  This  fact  also  helps  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  brown.  In  this  respect  the  section  is  a  very  instruct- 
ive one,  as  it  shows  very  clearly  how  such  processes  of  alteration  by 
weathering  go  on,  whereby  minerals  rich  in  magnesia  are  converted 
into  serpentine-like  substances. 

The  process  begins  on  the  outside  and  works  inward,  or  it  starts  from 
cleavage  cracks,  which  have  enabled  the  capillary  moisture  to  creep 
into  the  mineral,  and  works  from  both  sides.  The  first  stage  consists 
in  the  production  of  a  number  of  fine,  parallel,  colorless  fibers  which 
pass  from  the  edge  or  crack  into  the  mineral.  They  look  like  a  series 
of  fine  parallel  scratches  on  the  surface  of  the  otherwise  unaltered 


I  See  Rosenbasch,  MasH.  Geat.  1887,  p.  202. 

«  Tscliermak'B  Min.  Mitt.,  vol.  13,  p.  218.    1893.    Also  p.  213. 
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mineral,  and  are  to  be  seen  best  with  very  high  powers.  From  this 
stage  they  grow  more  and  more  numerous,  until  finally  that  i>ortion  of 
the  mineral  attacked  is  converted  into  a  cloudy  opaque  substance  of  a 
brownish  or  yellowish  color. 

The  brown  pyroxene  is  of  the  usual  aluminous  variety  of  augite  found 
in  diabases.  It  is  generally  much  fresher  than  the  white.  It  has  a 
much  larger  optic  angle.  Both  varieties  have  a  large  angle  of  extinc- 
tion in  sections  pftrallel  to  &(010)  or  nearly  so,  which  sections  are  easily 
told  by  the  high  polarization  colors  they  exhibit.  The  brown  variety 
has  an  excellent  prismatic  cleavage,  a  very  poor  parting  parallel  to 
6(010),  which  may  be  occasionally  observed,  and  a  much  better  one 
parallel  to  a(IOO),  on  which  face  it  is  also  frequently  twinned. 

The  pyroxenes  in  this  rock  have  been  chemically  investigated  by 
Hawes.  He  did  not  know,  however,  that  there  were  two  species  present, 
and  the  analysis  probably  represents  a  mixture  of  both  of  them.  The 
material  probably  contained  also  a  little  feldspar.  It  is  of  value,  how- 
ever, for  it  shows  the  nature  of  the  average  augitic  component  of  the 
rock  and  enables  us  to  determine  the  average  composition  of  the  feldspar 
firom  the  mass  analysis. 

Analysis  of  pyroxene  of  West  Rock,  New  Haven  y  Connecticut;  hy  G.  W.  Hawes. 


SIO,  (silica) 

AlsOg  (alumizia) 

FoO  (ferroas  oxide) 

MnO  (raanganons  oxide) 

CaO  (lime) 

MfrQ  (magnesia) 

Ignition 

L.  j!    }(al1calies  and  loss  by  differenoe) 
Total 


Per  cent. 

50.71 
3.55 

15.30 
.81 

13.36 

13.63 
1.17 

1.48 


1(K).00 


The  analysis  does  not,  of  course,  yield  ratios  which  can  be  construed 
into  satisfactory  formulas.  It  must  stand,  however,  until  means  for 
the  separation  of  the  two  pyroxenes  have  been  devised,  which  has  not 
yet  been  successfully  done. 

The  plagioclase  feldspar  occurs  in  the  shape  of  intergrown  laths, 
sometimes  long  and  slender,  sometimes  short  and  broad,  which  may 
attain  a  length  of  1™".  It  is  clear,  colorless,  and  very  fresh.  Twin- 
ning according  to  the  albite  law  invariable;  according  to  the  Carlsbad 
law  very  common;  pericline  twinning  also  occurs,  but  is  much  less 
common. 

The  chemical  and  microscopic  work  of  Hawes  and  Dana  had  early 
shown  that  the  general  composition  of  the  feldspar  was  that  of  labra- 
dorite.  Later,  Hawes,  by  means  of  separations  made  by  heavy  liquids, 
showed  that  the  feldspars  in  a  similar  diabase  from  Jersey  Glt^con- 
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sisted  of  labradorite  and  andesite.  Since  in  a  dike  catting  West  Bock 
there  occurred  phenocrysts  which  analysis  proved  to  be  auorthit^, 
Hawes  seems  to  have  concladed  that  there  was  also  more  than  one 
feldspar  present  in  the  West  Book  diabase,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
made  up  of  a  mixture  of  anorthite  and  albite  feldspars,  not  of  mixtures 
of  these  constituting  intermediate  species,  as  in  the  Jersey  City  diabase. 
This  singular  idea  was  justly  and  promptly  combated  by  the  late  Prof. 
J.  D.  Dana. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  feldspars  do  belong  to  intermediate  species, 
and  range  from  a  rather  basic  labrivdorite  to  andesite,  or  say  from 
AbaAns  to  AbsAuj.  This  would  give  them  as  an  average  the  composi- 
tion of  an  acid  labradorite,  which  is  exactly  what  the  chemical  work 
calls  for. 

The  section  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  the  plagioclases 
according  to  the  excellent  methods  elaborated  by  Michel  L^yy  ^  and 
Fouqu^,*  based  on  optical  properties. 

Thus,  if  sections  oriented  in  the  zone  of  a  (100)  on  c  (001),  which  are 
easily  told  by  their  equal  illumination  of  the  albite  twins  when  the 
twinning  plane  coincides  with  the  cross  hairs  or  is  45^  from  it,  are 
studied,  the  angles  of  extinction  are  found  to  be  large,  usually  above 
20^y  and  therefore  indicative  of  a  basic  feldspar.  Such  sections  may 
be  easily  recognized  by  the  disappearance  of  the  albite  twinning  in  the 
45<=^  position,  while  in  parallel  position  to  the  cross  hairs  the  twinning 
lamellae,  though  equally  ilhimined,  are  separated  by  fine,  black  hair 
lines  of  the  sutures.  The  45^  position  offers  the  best  method  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  albite  and  Carlsbad  twinning,  the  former 
disappearing  and  the  latter  becoming  very  evident,  especially  in  the 
basic  feldspar. 

A  number  of  such  sections  were  selected  and  measured,  of  which  the 
following  will  serve  as  examples: 

Angles  of  extinction  of  lahradorites. 


No.l. 

No.  2.  i 

No.  3. 

Kg.  4. 

No,  5.  . 

■^       1 

o 

0 

0 

35 

15! 

20 

25 

30 

35 

15' 

18  • 

27 

30 

22 

40  , 

6 

3 

1 

1    Albite  twin  1 

Albite  twin  I' 

j    Carlsbad  twin  2' 

Keferring  now  to  the  tables  given  by  I^lichel  L6vy,  it  will  be  seen 
that  No.  1  is  that  of  a  labradorite  of  about  the  composition  AbjAua, 
and  that  the  section  is  inclined  about  lOo  from  a  (TOO)  on  c  (001).  No.  2 
is  that  of  a  labradorite  a  little  more  basic,  the  section  cut  inclined 40^ 
from  a  (100)  on  c  (001),  No.  3  is  a  labradorite,  AbiAns,  the  section  cut 
about  5()o  from  c  (001)  toward  a  (100).    No.  3  has  the  composition  of 
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about  Ab2Aii3,  the  section  being  cat  about  66^  from  a  (100),  sloping 
toward  e  (001).  No.  4  is  AbiAus,  the  section  inclined  50^  from  a  (lOO) 
on  c  (001).  No.  5,  which  does  not  show  the  Oarlsbad  twinning,  indi- 
cates a  probable  labradorite. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  feldspars  are  frequently  zonally  built 
Often  in  such  sections  as  those  mentioned  above  this  is  shown  by  a 
decreasing  angle  of  extinction  from  center  to  periphery.  If  sections 
are  chosen  for  study  parallel  to  h  (010),  this  is  still  more  marked,  and 
extinction  angles  referred  to  the  trace  of  the  cleavage  parallel  to 
0(001)  will  be  found  to  vary  from  20°  to  10^  (negative  direction),  or 
from  basic  labradorit«s  to  andesites.  It  must  be  ^^aid,  however,  that 
everything  indicates  that  labradorite  is  by  far  the  predominant  type  of 
feldspar  in  this  rock. 

The  small  amount  of  i)ota8h  in  the  rock,  shown  by  the  analysis,  indi- 
cates a  little  orthoclase  to  be  present.  The  chance  of  recognizing  a 
scattered  grain  or  two  in  the  section  is  naturally  very  small,  but  as 
the  mineral  mostly  occurs  associated  with  quartz  in  micropegmatite 
intergrowths  it  is  easily  seen.  These  intergrowths  will  be  found  in 
little  angular  interspaces  between  the  laths  of  labradorite.  They  can 
be  studied  only  by  the  use  of  moderately  high  powers,  and  though  well 
distributed,  are  not  very  common.  Sometimes  a  little  quartz  alone 
will  be  found  in  the  interspaces.  This  micropegmatitic  intergrowth 
of  quartz  and  feldspar,  or  of  quartz  alone,  is  the  very  last  product  of 
crystallization  in  the  rock. 

Biotite  will  only  very  rarely  be  found  in  the  section,  and  may  be 
wanting.  It  may  sometimes  occur  as  an  irregular  small  leaflet  of  the 
usual  brown  color  and  strong  pleochroism.  Sometimes  it  is  bleached 
to  a  greenish  color,  but  more  often  it  is  changed  into  chlorite. 

The  distinct  idiomorphic  lath-shai>ed  form  of  theplagioclase  is  char- 
acteristic for  diabases,  and  it  conditions  angular  interspaces  which  are 
sometimes  filled  with  augite,  sometimes  with  glass,  and  sometimes  with 
greenish  fibrous  material  held  to  be  chlorite.  The  occurrences  of  these 
masses  has  been  called  meHostasis,  The  exact  nature  of  the  greenish 
substance  is  not  known.  It  has  received  the  name  of  viridite  and 
chlorapite^  which  are,  of  course,  only  a  cover  for  ignorance  and  under 
which  various  substances  are  thrown  together. 

In  the  West  Rock  diabase  it  will  be  found,  on  studying  the  section 
with  a  high  power,  that  the  angular  interspaces  between  the  feldspars 
are  frequently  filled  with  material  of  this  kind.  It  occurs  in  fibers, 
sometimes  packed  in  bundles  which  extinguish  simultaneously,  some- 
times in  divergent  or  radial  masses,  often  in  intertwined  irregular  little 
clumps.  It  will  be  noted  to  have  a  pafle-greenish  to  yellowish  color.  It 
extinguishes,  so  nearly  as  can  be  told,  parallel  to  the  fibers,  and  they 
are  extended  in  an  optically  positive  direction.  The  maximum  double 
refraction  of  the  quartz  in  one  section  reached  a  tone  of  very  pale 
yellow,  which  shows  that  the  section  has  a  thickness  of /^3?™  j(±ho 
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average  thickness  of  the  sections).  In  this,  the  fibers  under  discussion 
attain  a  double  refraction  color  of  a  brilliant  yellow  inclining  to  orange. 
This  shows  the  maximum  double  refraction  of  the  mineral  to  be  about 
0.012,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  the  ordinary  variety  of  <;hlorite  com- 
monly found  in  eruptive  rocks  and  frequently  an  alteration  product  of 
mica,  as  the  latter  has  an  extremely  low  double  refraction.  With  the 
means  at  present  available  it  can  not  be  said  what  the  precise  nature 
of  this  substance  is;  it  resembles  members  of  the  chlorite  group  of 
minerals  in  many  respects,  and,  as  suggested  by  Bosenbuscb,^  is  best 
designated  as  the  ^<  chlorite-like  substance."  Its  derivation  from  augite 
as  an  alteration  product  seems  clear  from  study  of  the  section.  It  is 
found  around  it,  and  in  many  interspaces  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of 
the  mineral  is  inversely  proi>ortioua]  to  that  of  the  augite. 

The  structure  of  the  rock  is  conditioned  by  the  amount  and  order  of 
formation  of  its  chief  components  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
crystallized.  Pyroxene  and  labradorite  are  the  chief  constituents — ^all 
others  in  amount  compared  with  them  are  insignificant — and  they  give 
the  rock  its  character.  Of  them,  the  white  pyroxene  crystallized  first, 
followed  by  labradorite,  and  finally  the  brown  augite.  The  latter  began 
crystallizing,  however,  before  the  labradorite  had  finished.  It  is  this 
crystallization  of  the  labradorite  in  idiomorphic  lath-shaped  forms,  filled 
in  and  surrounded  by  the  brown  pyroxene,  that  gives  to  diabase  its 
characteristic  structure,  termed  *'ophitic"  by  the  French  and  well- 
named  "intersertal  structure"  by  Zirkel.  The  West  Bock  diabase 
shows  this  very  well,  but  not  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  may  at  times  be 
found. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  rock  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
discussed  by  Hawes,  to  whom  we  owe  the  following  analysis  of  the 
West  Bock  diabase: 


Analysis  of  West  Book  diabase,  Neto  Haven  y  Connecticut, 


SIC, 

TiO, 

AltC 

Fe,0, 

FoO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

Na^O 

K,0 

Ignition  . . 

P2O5 

Total. 


1  Per  cent. 

1 

1 

51.78 

1        1.41 

12.79 

3.50 

j        8.25 

'         .44 

1       10. 70 

j       7.«3 

'       2.U 

'         .39 

'          .«3 

1          •" 

1      W.8» 

>  HaMige  GoBteine,  1887,  p.  183. 
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This  analysis  expresses  very  clearly  what  the  stndy  of  the  section 
has  already  iudicated — the  large  amount  of  ferromagnesian  minerals, 
shown  by  the  high  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  that  the  feldspar 
must  at  least  be  a  plagioclaae  of  medium  basicity,  shown  by  the  great 
preponderance  of  lime  over  soda.  The  small  amount  of  potash  shows 
that  orthoclase  can  be  present  only  in  very  limited  amount,  while  the 
titanic  oxide  shows  that  part  of  the  iron  ore  must  be  present  as 
ilmenite. 

Hawes  ^  on  the  basis  of  his  analyses  has  calculated  the  proportion 
by  weight  in  which  the  various  minerals  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  rock.  With  some  rearrangement,  this  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Minerals  campoHng  the  West  Book  diabase. 


Ilmenite 

Magnetite 

Augite 

Plagioclaae  (labradorite  and  andeaite) . 

Orthoclaae 

Apatite 

Total 


Per  cent. 


2.7 

1.8 

54.5 

37.7 

2.3 

.3 


99.3 


The  above  expresses  the  average  composition  very  well;  a  minute 
amount  of  quartz  is  neglected,  as  are  also  the  products  of  alteration. 

The  rock  from  West  Bock  is  a  normal  diabase,  consisting  chiefly  of 
labradorite  and  augite;  the  minerals  in  one  generation  arranged  in 
intersertal  structure.  It  is  of  rather  fine  grain  and  quite  fresh.  It  is 
distinguished  by  containing  an  augite  of  a  light  color  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  augite  of  such  rocks. 

Literature  of  the  diabase  of  the  New  Haven  reffion, 
Dana,  J.  D. : 

Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  2,  p.  45,  1870.    Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  6, 
p.  104,  1873;  vol.  22,  p.  230, 1881;  vol.42,  pp.  79  and  439,  1891;  vol.  44,  p.  165, 
1892.    Manual  of  Geology,  4th  edition. 
Dana,  E.  S.  : 

Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  23d  meeting,  Aug.,  1874 ;  Sec.  B.,  p.  45.   Abs.  of  same, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  8,  p.  390,  1874. 
DAVI8,  W.  M. : 

Seventh  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geo!.  Survey,  p.  455, 1885-86.     Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  vol.  32, 
p.  342, 1886 ;  vol.  37,  p.  423, 1889.     Bull.  Mns.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard  CoU.,  vol. 
XVI,No.  6,  Dec.,1889. 
Frazbr,  p.  : 

Second  Geol.  Surv.  Pa.,  Vol.  C,  p.  118,  1874. 
Hawes,  G.  W.  : 

Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  .S<!  ser.,  vol.  9,  p.  185, 1875.     Proc.  U.  R.  Nat.  Mns.,  1881,  p.  129. 
HovKY,  E.  O. : 

Am.  Jour.  St-i.,  vol.  38,  p.  361,  1889. 
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No.  107.  Olivinb-diabase. 
(From  Pigkon  Point,  Cook  County,  Minnesota.    Described  by  W.  S.  Bayi-ky.) 

No.  107  is  a  representative  of  the  rock  that  has  always  been  called 
an  olivine- gabbro  in  the  writings  of  students  of  Lake  Superior  geology.' 
The  specimen  was  obtained  from  the  north  shore  of  Pigeon  Point, 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  Minnesota.  Here  the  rock  occurs  as  a 
large  dike-like  mass,  cutting  Huronian  slates  and  quartzites.  Its  best 
exposures  are  on  the  north  shore  of  the  point  at  the  water's  edge, 
where  the  rock  forms  high  cliffs  whose  face  is  always  kept  perpendicular 
through  the  action  of  frosty  which  penetrates  joint  cracks,  and  by  the 
force  of  its  expansion  loosens  large  blocks  that  fall  to  the  base  of  the  ch'ff 
and  there  form  a  talus  of  fresh  material.  It  is  from  one  of  the  freshest 
of  these  blocks  that  the  specimen  in  the  collection  was  taken. 

The  rock  is  a  medium-grained,  gray,  crystalline  aggregate,  in  which 
two  components  may  easily  be  extinguished.  One  of  these  is  a  white  or 
nearly  colorless  mineral  with  glistening  cleavage  faces,  often  occurring 
in  long,  narrow  crystals,  upon  whose  surfaces  may  usually  be  detected 
longitudinal  striations.  Its  color,  cleavage,  and  structure  indicate  a 
plagioclase.  The  other  component  macroscopically  distinguishable  is  a 
jet-black  substance  also  possessing  glistening  cleavages.  Under  favor- 
able circumstances  this  substance,  which  is  a  pyroxene,  may  be  seen  to 
surround  the  feldspar  crystals  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  appear 
embedded  in  the  former.  Glose  inspection  of  the  specimen  will  also 
discover  small  areas  of  a  finely  granular  texture  and  of  a  yellowish 
tinge.  These  areas  consist  chiefly  of  olivine.  From  a  macroscopic 
examination,  then,  we  learn  that  the  rock  is  a  nonporphyritic,  crystalline 
a»ggregate  of  augite  and  plagioclase;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  either  a 
diabase  or  a  gabbro.  The  long,  narrow  development  of  the  plagioclase 
suggests  a  diabase.^ 

The  density  of  the  rock  varies  between  2.927  and  2.970,  according  as 
the  specimen  investigated  contains  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of 
feldspar.  Its  chemical  composition,  as  found  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Hillebrand, 
is  as  follows: 

lAng.  Strong,  Nenes  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  etc.,  1877,  pp.  113-138;  R.  D.  Irving,  Geol-  of  Wisconsin,  VoL 
in.  pp.  168-183;  Alex.  Jnlien :  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  in  (1880),  pp.  233-238;  R.  D.  Irving,  The 
copper-bearing  rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  Mon.  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Surrey,  Vol.  V,  pp.  87-50. 

'Although  the  specimen  in  the  collection  is  not  porphyritio,  in  certain  areas  on  Pigeon  Point  the 
same  rock  is  so  developed  that  porphyritic  crystals  even  8  or  7  inches  in  length  are  not  uncommon. 
The  crystals  are  exactly  similar  to  the  crystals  of  plagioclase  in  the  groundmasa  of  the  rock,  except 
in  point  of  size. 
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Analysis  of  olivine-didbase  from  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota. 


Sio, 

TiO, 

ZiO, 

A1,0, 

Fe,0, 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

SrO 

BaO 

MgO 

K,0 

Na,0 

Li,0 

H,0 

P.O5 

CI 

Total 


Per  cent 


49.88 
1.19 

none 

18.55 
2.06 
8.37 
.09 
9.72 

trace 

.02 

5.77 

.68 

2.59 

none 
1.04 
0.16 

trace 


100. 12 


Its  thin  section,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be 
composed  essentially  of  the  three  minerals  above  mentioned,  viz, 
plagioclase,  olivine,  and  augite.  The  plagioclase  comprises  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  sections.  In  ordinary  light  it  appears  as  a  colorless 
groundmsiss  in  which  everything  else  lies  embedded.  Under  crossed 
uicols  this  apparently  homogeneous  matrix  breaks  up  into  numerous 
long,  narrow  crystals,  ranging  in  length  from  1  to  20'"™.  Bach  of  these 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  individuals  which,  by  their  union, 
often  give  rise  to  broad  lath-shaped  forms,  like  those  so  characteristic 
of  some  of  the  European  gabbros,  notably  those  from  Voli)ersdorf,  in 
Silesia,  and  from  the  Harz.^  Each  of  the  smaller  crystals  is  polysyn- 
thetically  twinned  according  to  the  albite  law,  in  which  the  brachypina- 
coid  (qo  P  do)  is  the  twinning  plane,  and  often  two  of  them  unite  to  form 
a  Carlsbad  twin  with  the  macropinacoid  (oo  P  ob)  as  the  twinning  plane 
and  the  brachypinacoid  (oo  P  ob)  as  the  composition  face.  The  material 
of  the  crystals  is  very  fresh,  and  is  often  almost  as  glassy  as  the  feld- 
spar of  modern  volcanic  rocks.  It  contains  as  inclusions  only  a  few 
particles  of  dust  and  minute  flakes  of  brightly  polarizing  fibrous 
kaolin,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  slight  alteration  has  developed 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  mineral,  when  the  feldspar  substance 
becomes  cloudy,  and  under  crossed  nicols  is  observed  to  be  full  of 
little  needles,  showing  brilliant  polarizing  colors. 

The  polysynthetic  twinning  lamelhe  noticed  in  nearly  every  piece  of 
the  feldspar  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  this  is  a  plagioclase,  but 
their  occurrence  is  not  positive  proof  of  this,  as  a  repeated  growth  of 
Carlsbad  twins  would  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomenon.  The  angles 
made  by  its  two  systems  of  cleavage  lines,  however,  ^re^€^°  and  950|^ 

1  Boeenboacb,  Mikroskopiscbe  Phyaiographie,  II,  1887,  p.  155. 
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the  macropinacoid,  and  the  cleavages  are  never  at  right  angles  to  each 
otlier  in  any  sections.  Moreover,  the  maximum  symmetrical  extinction 
of  lamelliB  on  each  side  of  a  twinning  line  is  24^.  These  results  indi 
cate  a  triclinic  feldspapr  belonging  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  labra- 
dorite  group.^  If  a  fragment  of  the  rock  is  powdered  and  sifted,  and  its 
constituents  are  separated  by  means  of  one  of  the  heavy  solutions  useil 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  plagioclase  will  fall 
when  the  density  of  the  solution  is  between  2.700  and  2.716.  If  a 
portion  of  the  material  that  falls  at  2.700  be  analyzed,  it  will  give 
the  figures  in  column  I.  In  column  II  is  given  for  comparison  the 
composition  of  a  labradorite'^  of  the  formula  Ab3An4,  and  in  III  that 
of  a  plagioclase^  with  a  specific  gravity  2.700,  from  a  European  locality. 

Analyses  of  plagioclases  of  olirine-diabaae. 


SiO, 

A1,0, 

Fe^Oa 

CaO 

NajO 

Total.... 
Specific  gravity 


I. 

II. 

m. 

53.75 

30.39 

1.26 

53.60 
29.80 

54.55 

28.68 

1.03 

10.84 
3.76 



11.70 

4.90 

11.28 
4.62 

100.00 
2.700 

100.00 
2.703 

100.16 
2.700 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  density  and  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  mineral,  as  well  as  its  optical  and  i)hy8ical  properties,  agree  very 
well  with  those  of  a  basic  labradorite  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  three 
albite  molecules  and  four  of  anorthite. 

The  olivine  constitutes  about  a  tenth  of  the  rock.  It  is  undoubtedly 
older  than  the  augite,  since  it  is  surrounded  by  this  mineral  (see  PI. 
XXXVIII,  ^1),  and  is  probably  older  than  most  of  the  labradorite, 
although  in  a  few  instances  it  may  be  seen  to  include  portions  of  crys- 
tals of  the  feldspar.  Its  period  of  crystallization  must  have  overlapped 
that  of  the  plagioclase,  i.  e.,  while  the  chief  portion  of  the  olivine 
separated  from  the  magma  before  the  feldspar  had  begun  to  form,  a 
small  portion  of  it  solidified  after  the  labradorite  began  to  crystallize- 
The  mineral  is  in  rounded  grains  of  a  light  yellowish-green  color.  It 
has  a  high  index  of  refraction  and  consequently  a  rough  surface,  and  is 
traversed  by  irregular  cracks  filled  with  green  decomposition  productj*. 
Excepting  the  feldspar  crystals  included  in  the  olivine  above  referred 
to,  no  inclusions  other  than  dust  like  particles,  like  those  in  the  feld- 
spar, and  certain  green  acicular  secondary  substances  are  met  with 
in  it.  In  but  very  few  sections  does  the  olivine  remain  unaltered. 
In  even  the  freshest  varieties  a  little  chloritization  has  taken  place, 
and  this  shows  itself  as  a  green  rim  around  the  edge  of  the  grains 
and  in  the  cracks.  The  small,  brown,  strongly  pleochroic  fiakes,  with 
a  well-marked  cleavage,  sometimes   intermingled  with   the  chlorite, 


■  lildiDgs'B  KoHenbnach's  Microscopiral  PhvMiojjraiihy.p.  300. 

>  Schu«tor,  Tflchermak's  Min.  u.Petrog.  Mitth.,  Ill,  1880,  p.  isft'^'^'^®^  ^^  ^ 

*  TBcbermak,  SitzaDgsber.  d.  K.  Akad.  "Wigs.  (Jaly  1, 1869),  Band  LX,  Abt.  1, 1870,  p.  145. 
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are  biotite  plates,  produced,  like  tbe  chlorite,  by  decomposition  of 
the  olivine,  and  the  bunches  of  dark-green  fibers  that  penetrate  the 
fresh  mineral  are  probably  some  form  of  hornblende. 

Tho  youngest  of  tbe  essential  components,  augite,  is  entirely  allotri- 
oiuorphic.  It  fills  the  interstices  between  the  other  constituents,  and 
thus  has  its  contours  molded  by  these.  (See  Fig.  A,  PI.  XXXVIII.) 
Often  several  feldspar  laths  are  included  in  a  single  augite  plate,  which, 
when  broken,  reflects  the  light  uniformly  from  its  surface,  leaving  dull 
sirea8  in  those  places  occupied  by  the  feldspar.  This  kind  of  inter- 
growth  gives  rise  to  what  is  known  macroscopically  as  luster  mottling.' 
The  microscopic  structure  produced  by  it  has  been  denominated  poeci 
litic.2  The  gn^ater  part  of  the  augite  is  perfectly  fresh,  and,  like  tlie 
feldspar  and  the  olivine,  it  contains  no  true  inclusions  other  than 
the  dust-like  particles  scattered  throughout  its  mass.  Its  color  is 
pnrplish-pink,  with  a  faint  pleochroism ;  the  a  and  c  rays  being  a 
deep  purplish-pink,  in  highly- colored  pieces,  and  the  b  ray  yellowish- 
gray.  The  two  series  of  prismatic  cleavage  lines  are  very  distinct  in 
pieces  cut  parallel  to  the  basal  plane,  where  they  nnike  the  usual 
pyroxene  angles  of  87^  and  93°.  In  other  sections  they  form  a  series 
of  parallel  lines  that  are  sometimes  gently  curved  as  ihe  result  of 
pressure.  (See  a,  PI.  Y,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  109.)  The 
diallagic  parting  parallel  to  the  ortho])inacx)id  is  only -rarely  seen. 
The  extinction  on  plates  cut  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  is  44°  against 
the  single  cleavage. 

The  augite  of  nearly  all  Lake  Superior  rocks  is  uniformly  tinged  with 
purple,  whereas  that  of  foreign  rocks  is  generally  greenish,  so  that 
some  explanation  must  be  sought  for  the  ditl'erence.  Knop,^who  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  augite  of  the  Kaiserstuhl  in  Baden,  found 
that  all  the  varieties  of  this  mineral  rich  in  titanium  and  poor  in  iron 
have  a  purple  color  in  thin  section.  Although  investigations  in  other 
regions  do  not  fully  substantiate  Knop's  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  i)urple  augite  in  the  Pigeon  Point  rock  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  titanium  and  a  comparatively  small  i)roportion  of  iron. 
A  partial  analysis  of  the  augite  powder  separated  from  the  sj>ecimen 
was  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  by 
li.  B.  Riggs.    His  figures,  indicating  a  very  pure  diallage,  are  : 

Analysis  of  diallage  of  olivine-diahase  from  Pigeon  Pointy  Minnesota. 


SlOj 48.34 

XXiOi 2.90 

Fe,Og 4.«8 

FeO 14.15 

CaO 15.10 

MgO 11.34 

TiO, 1.98 


'R.  Punipelly,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Adv.  Sci.,  XIII,  p.  260;  anil  R.  D.  Irving,  Copiier-boariiig  rockH, 

Ht,  H.  Williams:  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XXXI,  1886,  p.  30.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 

•Oroth'8  Zeitsch.  f.  Kryst..  X,  p.  58. 
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In  addition  to  the  essential  components,  the  rock  contains  only  apa- 
tite and  titaniferons  magnetite  as  primary  constituents.  The  apatite 
is  only  sparingly  present  in  long,  narrow,  colorless  crystals,  with  a 
parting  parallel  to  the  base.  The  magnetite  appears  both  in  idiomor- 
phic  and  in  allotriomorphic  forms,  the  latter  predominating.  A  large 
number  of  the  grains,  especially  in  slightly  altered  specimens,  are 
surrounded  by  rims  of  reddish-brown  mica,  and  not  a  few  show  the 
beginning  of  an  alteration  into  cloudy-white  or  gray  leucoxene.  A 
little  quartz  and  a  few  flakes  of  brown  and  red  biotite,  strongly  pleo- 
chrolc  masses  of  green  chlorite,  and  some  undeterminate  substances, 
filling  cracks  in  the  essential  components  and  occupying  corners 
between  them,  may  be  found  in  some  sections.  The  quartz  is  in  micro- 
pegmatitic  intergrowths  with  feldspar;  the  biotite  is  an  alteration 
product  of  olivine,  augite,  and  magnetite,  and  the  chlorite  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  first  two  of  these. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  rock  has  been  pronounced  a  gaib- 
bro  by  all  geologists  who  have  studied  it.  Its  pyroxene  has  the 
composition  of  diallage,  and  it  sometimes  possesses  the  ortUopiua- 
coidal  parting  characteristic  of  this  mineral.^  Its  structure,  how- 
ever, is  more  nearly  that  of  the  diabases  than  of  the  gabbros  (see  PI. 
XXXVIII,  >l).  Its  plagioclase  is  in  lath-shaped  crystals,  embedded 
in  aiigite,  so  that  its  texture  is  not  granitic,  but  ophitic.  The  texture, 
then,  if  alone  considered,  would  place  the  rock  with  the  diabases,  while 
its  mineralogic composition  would  place  it  among  the  gabbros.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  many  holocrystalline  basic  rocks,  which 
no  one  would  for  an  instant  regard  as  gabbros,  contain  typical  diallage. 
Therefore  the  possession  of  this  constituent  is  not  characteristic  of 
gabbros;  bo  there  remains  only  the  structure  as  a  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  these  rocks  and  the  diabases.  Professor  Judd'  has  sug- 
gested that  we  limit  the  term  gabbro  to  those  rocks  composed  of 
plagioclase  and  pyroxene,  that  possess  the  granitic  structure,  i.  e., 
that  have  their  constituents  developed  in  approximately  equal  sized 
grains,  without  crystal  contours,  and  that  we  designate  as  diabases  all 
rocks  of  this  composition  in  which  the  structure  is  ophitic.  According 
to  this  view,  the  I'igeon  Point  rock  is  a  coarsegrained  olivinediabase.^ 

No.  108.  Gabbeo. 
(From  Mount  Hope,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.    Abstract  ry  .T.  P.  Iddikgs 

FROM  THE  DESCRIPTION  BY   G.  H.  WILIJAM8.) 

The  occurrence  and  petrographical  characters  of  this  gabbro  have 
been  fally  described  by  the  late  Prof.  George  H.  Williams,  and  it  will 

'For  a  r6sain6  of  the  opinions  of  different  investigators  on  the  value  of  the  orthopinaooidal  part 
ing  as  a  characteristic  of  diallage,  as  distinguishing  it  from  augite,  see  Wads  worth,  Bull.  No.  2,  GeoL 
and  Nat  Hist.  Survey,  Minnesota,  pp.  55-57. 

'Quart  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  1885,  pp.  354-418. 

'For  a  fuller  description  of  the  rock,  both  in  its  fresh  and  altered  condition,  see  W.  S.  Bajley,  The 
eruptive  and  sedimentary  rocks  of  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota,  and  their  contact  phenomena:  JiulL  U.  S. 
Geol.  Suri-ey  No.  109,  1893.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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THIN  SECTIONS  AS  SEEN  UNDER  A  MICROSCOPE. 
A.   Olivine-diabase  from  Pigeon  Point.  Minnesota,  X  40. 

B.  Garneliferous  gabbro  from  Granite  Falls,  Minnesota,  X  '. 
The  light-colored,  long,  narrow  crystals  of  A  are  plagioclase,  in  which  dust  inclusions  and  tv$^wi?i>^\ 
easily  be  seen.  Surrounding  these  are  large  plates  of  diallage,  with  a  series  of  parallel  cleavage  imes  well  devo.- 
opea.  The  rounded  grains  at  the  right  of  the  section  and  elsewhere  are  olivine.  They  are  Traversed  by  irregular 
cracks  zmd  have  apparently  a  fibrous  texture.  Ths  appearance  is  duo  to  the  strong  refraction  of  the  mineral,  and 
IS  purely  a  light  phenomenon.     No  indicat.on  of  fibrous  texture  is  noticed  in  the  thm  section.     The  olivine  and  the 
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ouly  be  necessary  to  qnote  what  he  has  published  on  the  subject  in 
Bulletin  28  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  is  eutitledf 
The  Gabbros  and  Associated  Hornblende  Bocks  Occurring  in  the 
Neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  To  this  paper  t&e  student  is 
referred  for  fuller  details  thau  can  be  given  in  this  place. 

The  gabbro  is  well  exposed  in  a  railroad  cut  at  Mount  Hope  Station 
ou  the  Western  Maryland  Bailroad,  where  it  grades  into  hombleude- 
gabbro-gneiss  (diorite). 

As  a  rnle  the  two  rocks  alternate  with  each  other  in  every  direction — ^horizontally 
and  vertically— iu  the  most  perplexing  manner,  and  it  is  frequently  impoeaihle  to 
tell  on  the  spot  whether  a  given  specimen  is  gabbro  or  diorite  (hornbende-gabbro- 
gneiss).  .  .  .  Jnst  west  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  this  cutting  the  gabbro 
shows  a  decided  tendency  to  spheroidal  weathering  so  often  characteristic  of  basic 
massive  rocks.  [The  hypersthene  gabbro  and  the  hornblende-gabbro-gneiss  at  this 
place  are  clearly  one  geological  mass.] 

Excellent  exposures  of  the  hypersthene-gabbro  are  very  abundant  within  the 
Baltimore  area,  especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  it.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  best 
place  to  obtain  fresh  and  typical  specimens  is  at  Mount  Hope  Station,  although  they 
may  be  secured  from  the  huge  bowlders  which  strew  the  surface  at  almost  any  spot 
within  the  area. 

The  rock  is  always  very  massive  in  appearance,  rarely  exhibiting  the  banded  and 
nowhere  the  schistose  structure,  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  associated  horn- 
blendic  rocks.  Its  irregular  polygonal  blocks  are  often  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  a  deep  red  color  due  to  decomposition,  beneath  which,  however,  the  rock  is  sur- 
prisingly fresh.     .     .     . 

The  color  of  the  hypersthene-gabbro  is  on  the  whole  uniform,  although  it  may 
vary  from  a  purplish  black  to  gray. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  texture  of  the  unaltered  gabbro  is  the  repeated 
and  abrupt  change  in  the  coarseness  of  the  grain  which  is  seen  at  some  localities. 
This  phenomenon,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  frequently  observed  in  very  ancient  mass- 
ive rocks  which  cover  considerable  areas.  .  .  .  Irregular  patches  of  the  coarsest 
kinds  lie  embedded  in  those  of  the  finest  grain  without  regard  to  any  order.  In 
other  cases  a  more  or  less  pronounced  banded  structure  is  produced  by  an  alterna- 
tion of  layers  of  different  grains  or  by  such  as  have  one  constituent  developed  more 
abundantly  than  the  other.  Such  bands  are  not,  however,  parallel,  but  vary  consid- 
erably in  direction,  and  show  a  tendency  to  merge  into  one  another,  as  though  they 
had  been  produced  by  motion  in  a  liquid  or  plastic  mass.     .     .     . 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  gabbro  which  are  discernible  with  the  unaided 
eye  are  plagioclase,  diallage,  and  hypersthene.  A  black  hornblende,  which  is  brown 
in  transmitted  light,  is  also  sometimes  seen  in  good-sized  crystals,  and  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  primary  component.  Magnetite  and  apatite  are  shown  by 
the  microscope  to  be  universally  present,  although  in  varying  quantities.  Olivine 
was  observed  in  only  one  specimen,  collected  near  Orange  Grove.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  indeterminable  inclusions,  no  other  minerals  were  discovered  in  the 
wholly  unaltered  rock. 

The  grain  of  the  hypersthene  gabbro  is,  as  a  rule,  uniform  and  fine,  the  component 
minerals  averaging  from  1  to  2""°  in  diameter.  Exceptionally,  however,  the  grain 
becomes  coarser;  in  a  few  specimens  the  individuals  of  pyroxene  and  feldspar  meas- 
ured from  25  to  35°*™  in  length.    The  coarsest  varieties  are  rarely  altogether  fresh. 

The  feldspathic  constituent  of  the  hypersthene-gabbro  is  bytownite,  correspond- 
ing to  a  mixture  of  six  molecules  of  anorthite  with  one  of  albite.  Stauroscopic 
measurements  on  the  feldspar  extracted  from  a  Mount  Hope  specimen  of  the  gabbro 
gave  extinction  angles  (measured  against  the  cleavage  lines)  of — 16^  to  — 19^  on  OP 
(001)  and  of  — 28°  to  — 30<^  on  ^  Pdb  (010). 
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A  chemical  analysiB  of  this  feldspar,  made  by  W.  8.  Bayley,  gave  the  following 
percentages : 

JnalytUi  of  feldspar  in  gabbro  from  Mount  Hope,  Maryland. 


SiO, 

AlA 

CaO 

Na,Oa 

ToUl 

Specific  gravity,  2.74. 


Per  cent. 


46.17 
85.23 
16. 2» 
2.31 


100.00 


a  Difference. 

In  the  above-mentioned  specimen  of  gabbro  from  Meant  Hope,  the  feldspar  con- 
stitutes somewhat  over  one-half  of  the  entire  mass.  This  maj'  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  average,  althongh  great  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  component 
minerals  caused  the  analyses  of  specimens  of  the  gabbro  ft'om  different  localities  to 
differ  widely. 

The  feldspar  individuals  are  generaUy  quite  irregular  in  shape,  giving  rise  to  the 
granular  structure  which  is  characteristic  of  gabbro  in  contrast  to  diabase.  Rarely, 
however,  a  lath-shaped  crystal  indicates  aslight  tendency  toward  the  ophitic  structure. 

When  seen  between  crossed  nicols,  the  feldspar  appears,  as  a  rule,  finely  striated. 
Sometimes  two  systems  of  strite  are  seen  to  intersect  at  an  angle  of  nearly  90"^.  Id 
other  cases  the  striations  are  very  coarse  or  altogether  wanting,  in  which  case  the 
extinction  is  more  or  less  undulatory  and  irregular.  [In  some  instances  the  stria- 
tions are  slightly  curved  or  bent,  as  though  by  dynamic  stress.    J.  P.  I.] 

The  minute  dust-like  inclusions,  which  are  so  common  in  the  feldspars  of  the 
older  basic  rocks,  are  admirably  developed  in  the  Baltimore  gabbros.  They  answer 
very  well  to  the  descriptions  given  of  them  in  rocks  from  other  localities  by  Zirkel, 
Hagge,  Hawes,  and  other  investigators.  When  viewed  with  a  low  magnifying 
power  the  plagloclase  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  fine  black  or  brown  dust,  wbiofa, 
under  the  highest  matrnifying  power,  is  resolved  into  a  mass  of  very  minute  opaque 
dots  and  lines.  The  arrangement  of  these  inclusions  is  such  that  the  needles  occupy 
the  center  of  the  crystal;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  where  only  the  dots  or 
globulites  are  to  be  seen.  Tbe  exterior  of  the  crystal  is  generally  free  from  inclu- 
sions of  any  kind.  Frequently  tbe  acicular  bodies  are  altogether  absent,  and  tbns 
the  minute  dots  are  arranged  in  lines  which  indicate  the  position  of  the  twinning 
lamellffi.  An  occasional  inclusion  of  another  kind,  like  a  fluid  cavity,  an  apatite 
crystal,  or  a  grain  of  magnetite,  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  which  is  quite 
free  from  the  dust-like  particles.  Neither  a  microscopical  nor  a  chemical  examina- 
tion served  to  give  any  clue  to  the  mineralogical  nature  of  these  minute  bodiea. 

The  diallage  is  the  constituent  of  the  gabbro  next  in  order  of  importance  to  the 
feldspar,  although  in  some  specimens  it  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  hypersthene.  Tbe 
ehemical  composition  of  this  mineral  froma  Gwynns  Falls  specimen  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  diallage  of  gabbro  from  Gwynns  Falls,  Maryland. 
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FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

Total 

Specific  gravity,  3.26. 


Percent. 


51.41 
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9.81 
.04 
20.60 
15.14 
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In  hand  specimens  the  diallage  appears  black,  but  when  seen  by  transmitted  light 
in  thin  stiotions  it  has  a  li^ht  green  color  and  exhibits  no  appreciable  pleochroism. 
This  constituent,  like  all  the  others,  shows  no  indication  of  a  crystal  form;  it  is 
present  only  in  rounded  or  irregularly  shaped  grains,  and  appears  to  have  crystallized 
somewhat  later  than  the  feldspar.  The  prismatic  cleavage  and  the  parting  parallel 
to  the  orthopinacoid  are  both  well  developed ;  frequently  a  second  parting  parallel 
to  the  clinopinacoid  is  also  present.  In  sections  approximately  parallel  to  either 
OP  (001)  or  Qo  P  00  (100)  an  optical  axis— not  a  bisectrix — appears,  when  the  examina- 
tion is  made  with  convergent  polarized  light.  Clinopinaooidal  sections  exhibit  an 
extinction  angle  as  large  ob  i(P. 

Twins,  according  to  the  ordinary  law  for  augite,  where  the  orthopinacoid  is  both 
twinning  plane  and  composition  face,  are  quite  common.  Instances  where  the 
twinning  trace  is  inclined  from  25^^  to  35^  to  the  cleavage  lines,  as  described  by 
Cohen,'  Rosenbusch,'^  and  others,  have  been  also  not  infrequently  observed. 

Other  systems  of  fine  striations,  visible  only  between  crossed  niools,  are  very  often 
seen  traversing  the  Individuals  of  diallage  in  several  directions.  They  are  by  no 
means  always  straight  in  their  course  nor  continuous  across  the  crystal,  but  appear 
to  be  due  to  some  molecular  disturbance  produced  by  pressure,  to  which,  as  is  well 
known,  this  mineral  is  peculiarly  sensitive.^ 

In  its  freedom  from  inclusions  the  diallage,  as  a  rule,  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
hypersthene,  although  when  such  inclusions  are  exceptionally  present  they  do  not 
appear  materially  to  differ  from  those  of  the  rhombic  pyroxene. 

Hy]>er8thene  is  a  constant  component  of  the  Baltimore  gabbros,  although  its 
amount  varies  widely  in  different  Hpecimens.  It  is  readily  detected  in  the  rock  by 
its  bronzy  luster.  .  .  .  This  effect  is,  however,  altogether  due  to  inclusions  in 
the  hypersthene,  and,  since  these  may  be  wanting,  the  absence  of  the  metallic  reflec- 
tion is  of  itself  no  proof  that  this  mineral  is  not  present.  Its  chemical  composition 
is  as  follows : 


Per  cent. 

SiOi 

52.12 

AUOa 

1.69 

FeO 

20.94 

CaO 

8.20 

MgO 

21.56 

Total 

99.51 

Specific  gravity,  3.36. 

Under  the  microscope  this  mineral  exhibits  no  better  crystalline  form  that  the 
diallage,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  marked  tricbroism. 
The  ray  which  vibrates  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal  axis  (a  =  a)  is  brownish  red, 
the  one  vibrating  parallel  to  the  macrodiagonal  (&  =  b)  is  light  greenish  yellow, 
while  that  one  which  vibrates  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  (c=  c)  is  green.  The 
absorption  is  a  <  C  <  b,  C,  being  very  nearly  equal  to  a.     .     .     . 

The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  unit  prism  oo  P  (110)  is  well  developed,  but  even  more 
pronounced  is  a  parting  parallel  to  both  pinacoids  oo  P  o6  (100)  oo  P  do  (010).  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  the  brachydiagonal  axis  is  the  acute  bisectrix,  and  the  optical  angle 
comparatively  small,  is  sufficient  indication  that  it  is  hypersthene  and  not  enstatite 
orbronzite.    .    .    . 


>GeogD08ti«ohe  Beschreibung  der  Umgegend  yod  Heidelberg,  p.  69,  1881.    Sammlang  von  Mikro- 
photographien,  etc.,  Taf.  XXVIII.  flg.  4,  1881. 
'MikTMkopische  Physiographie.  Vol.  II :  Die  maasigen  Gesteine,  p.  410. 
■Tan  Werveke:  Nouea  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  Geologic,  und  Palaontologi^  1_.^ 
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Tho  peculiar  iuclusions  so  general! j  cbaracterisMo  of  hyperstheiie  are,  as  a  rule, 
present  in  great  perfection.  *  .  .  .  They  are  composed  of  fine  needles  arranged 
parallel  to  all  three  crystallographic  axes  and  of  little  plates  of  a  reddish  brown 
color  lying  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid.  To  these  latter  the  peculiar  metallic 
reflection  seen  in  many  sections  is  due.  They  vary  considerably  in  thickness,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  different  depths  of  color  which  they  possess.  These  plates  all  extin- 
guish simultaneously  with  the  hypersthene,  which  may  be  due  to  their  extreme 
thinnessortothefactthatthey  have  their  axes  parallel  to  those  of  their  host.  .  .  . 
Although  generally  abundant,  they  are  sometimes  entirely  absent  from  the  hyper- 
sthene. 

A  yellowish  brown  hornblende,  undoubtedly  of  primary  character,  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  hypersthene-gabbro.  .  .  .  This  primary  hornblende  is,  in  the 
Baltimore  gabbros,  strongly  pleochroic.  The  a  ray,  approximately  parallel  to  the 
clinodiagonal  axis,  is  light  yellow ;  the  b  n^y,  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  symmetry, 
is  brownish  yellow,  while  the  c  ray,  inclined  about  12<^  to  the  vertical  axis,  is  yel- 
lowish brown.    The  absorption  is,  as  usual  in  hornblende,  C^b^aorc=b^a- 

This  hornblende  is  sometimes  so  full  of  minute  black  inclusions  as  to  be  nearly 
opaque,  even  when  in  very  thin  sections.  These  interpositions  are,  however,  not 
evenly  distributed,  but  are  massed  in  irregular  patches.  No  trace  of  external  crys- 
talline form  is  discernible.  This  mineral  appears  to  have  been  the  last  to  crystallize 
from  the  magma,  a  single  individual  often  covering  a  considerable  space  and  inclos- 
ing smaller  grains  of  both  pyroxene  and  feldspar.  It  is  not  infrequently  intergrown 
with  pyroxene  in  such  a  manner  that  the  orthopinacoids  of  both  minerals  are  coin- 
cident.   .     .     . 

The  occurrence  of  this  hornblende  in  the  least  altered  specimens  of  the  gabbro, 
its  compact  structure,  and  the  other  marked  contrasts  which  it  presents  to  the  green, 
fibrous  amphibole,     .     .     .    are  all  a  sufiBcient  warrant  for  its  original  character. 

Green,  more  or  less  fibrons  amphibole  occurs  in  variable  amounts  in 
some  sections  of  the  gabbro  from  Monnt  Hope.  It  seldom  exhibits 
idiomorphic  outlines,  but  is  in  confused  aggregates  of  imperfectly 
developed  individuals.  The  pleochroism  is  pronounced,  and  is  that  com- 
mon in  hornblende,  i.  e.,  the  a  ray,  nearly  parallel  to  the  clinodiagonal 
axis,  is  light  yellow ;  the  b  ray,  coincident  with  the  orthodiagonal  axis, 
is  yellowish  green,  and  the  jc  ray  is  dark  bluish  green.  The  absorption 
is  JC  >b>a.    It  appears  to  be  of  secondary  origin. 

Of  the  other  constituents  occurring  in  the  hypersthene-gabbro,  the  magnetite 
[pyrite]  and  the  apatite  present  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  mention.  The  former  is 
never  very  abundant;  the  latter  rarely  so,  although  in  one  specimen  from  Mount 
Hope  it  was  found  to  compose  12  per  cent  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock. 

No.  109.  Gabnetifebous  Gabbbo. 

(From  Granitr  Faixh,  Yellow  Medicine  County,  Minnesota.    Described  by 

W.  S.  Bayley.) 

No.  109,  like  Nos.  140  and  144,  is  from  a  rock  found  interbedded  with 
gneisses  atid  schists  in  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  Biyer,in  Minnesota. 
The  specimens  in  the  collection  were  obtained  from  a  pit  some  20  feet  in 
depth  that  had  been  blasted  in  the  rock  near  a  quartz  vein  which  had 
betrii  explored  for  gold.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  vein  the  rock  is 
quite  massive,  but  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  contact  it  has  a 
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distinctly  schistose  character.  The  location  of  the  pit  is  1,500  paces 
north  of  the  SE.  corner  of  sec.  4,  T.  115  N.,  R.  39  W.,  Minnesota.^ 

In  the  hand  specimen  the  rock  has  a  massive  aspect.  Its  prevailing 
color  is  dark  green,  speckled  with  large  patches  of  dark  red  and  small 
areas  of  greenish  yellow  or  white.  Upon  close  inspection  the  yellow 
and  white  areas  are  discovered  to  be  the  glistening  cleavage  surfaces  of 
a  striated  plagioclase.  The  red  areas  are  the  surfaces  of  a  dark-red, 
transparent,  hard  mineral.  It  has  no  distinct  cleavage,  and  is  insolnble 
in  acids.  The  properties  are  those  of  garnet.  The  nature  of  tlie  dark- 
green  matrix  in  which  the  garnet  and  plagioclase  are  embedded  can  not 
be  determined,  thougli  from  its  dark  color  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  very 
basic.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  is  3.105. 

Under  the  microscope  the  thin  section  shows  a  granular  aggregate  of 
plagioclase,  green  augite,  garnet,  and  magnetite,  with  small  quantities 
of  green  horablende,  a  few  large  grains  of  quartz,  and  tiny  crystals  of 
apatite. 

The  plagioclase  is  in  irregular  allotriomorphic  grains  crossed  by  well- 
defined  cleavage  cracks  and  traversed  by  irregular  fissures  filled  with 
decomposition  products  or  stained  by  iron  oxides.  The  material  of  the 
feldspar  is  clear  and  colorless  except  where  rendered  cloudy  by  inclu- 
sions. The  most  abundant  of  these  are  tiny  flakes  of  chlorite  and 
irregular  masses  of  opaque,  earthy  substance,  besides  dust-like  parti- 
cles of  magnetite  and  little  nests  of  a  brightly  x^olarizing  calcite.  All 
these  are  quite  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fissures,  but  are 
rare  in  other  parts  of  the  grains.  Other  frequent  inclusions  are  long, 
narrow  crystals  of  a  strongly  refractive,  colorless  mineral,  with  a  par- 
allel extinction  and  weak  double  refraction.  In  cross  sections  they 
possess  the  hexagonal  outlitie  and  the  isotropic  character  of  apatite. 
Their  average  length  is  about  1"""  and  their  thickness  about  0.05"*™, 
though  a  few  have  cross  sections  measuring  0.2'"™  in  diameter.  Augite, 
hornblende,  and  large  masses  of  magnetite  are  also  included  in  the 
plagioclase. 

Under  crossed  nicols  the  phigioclase  twinning  becomes  very  apparent, 
as  fairly  wide  bands,  usually  running  entirely  across  the  grains.  Some 
of  the  bands  curve  slightly,  others  wedge  out  as  they  pass  toward  i  he 
interiors  of  the  grains,  and  still  others  spring  from  the  sides  of  cracks, 
etc.  These  phenomena,  as  explained  in  the  description  of  No.  77,  indi- 
cate that  the  rock  has  been  subjected  to  pressure  since  it  solidified.  In 
certain  restricted  areas  in  the  section,  notably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  garnets,  there  is  often  a  second  series  of  twinning  lamellae  cutting 
the  first  series  at  some  acute  angle.  This  second  series  comprises 
numerous  lamella^,  not  as  distinct  as  those  of  the  first  set,  and  not  as 
sharply  marked  off  from  one  another.  *They  cross  the  bars  belonging 
to  the  first  set  and  have  a  more  or  less  undulous  extinction.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  plagioclase  is  somewhere 
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about  2.68,  or  ucar  audesiue,  tlioagh  probably  a  more  basic  member  is 
also  present,  with  a  density  of  about  2.72. 

The  next  most  abundant  comi)ouent  of  the  rock  is  a  pyroxene.  This 
is  in  green,  slightly  pleochroic,  allotriomorphic  grains  which  are  older 
than  the  plagioclase,  since  the  latter  conform  to  the  former  in  shape, 
and  occasionally  include  them.  This  augite  when  fresh  is  marked  by 
two  series  of  cleavage  lines  crossing  each  other  at  angles  of  about  0<^^ 
on  basal  sections,  and  on  other  sections  by  a  single  series  of  parallel 
lines.  The  pyroxene  may  easily  be  distinguished  in  these  sections 
from  hornblende  by  the  large  angles  of  extinction  against  the  parallel 
cleavage  lines,  which  often  reach  us  high  as  43°,  whereas  those  of  horn- 
blende rarely  approach  24°,  and  by  the  lack  of  strong  ])leochroism. 

Ill  addition  to  the  two  cleavages  mentioned  as  prominent  on  basal 
sections,  there  is  often  another,  presenting  itself  as  a  series  of  closely' 
crowded  parallel  lines,  bisecting  the  larger  of  the  two  nearly  rectangu- 
lar intersections  of  the  more  prominent  lines.  Since  the  shorter  of  the 
two  lateral  axes  in  pyroxene  is  the  orthoaxis,  this  cleavage  must  be 
parallel  either  to  the  orthopinacoid  or  to  some  orthodome.  But  since 
sections  in  the  zone  of  the  orthopinacoid  and  the  clinopinacoid  show 
only  a  single  series  of  parallel  lines,  it  is  evident  that  the  cleavage 
under  discussion  must  be  ortho[)inacoidal.  This  cleavage  is  character- 
istic of  diallage.  For  some  time  it  was  regarded  as  original  and  the 
mineral  exhibiting  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  species  of  pyroxene. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  Judd,^  it  is  known  that 
the  cleavage  is  secondary  and  that  its  origin  is  often  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  pressure,^  to  which  the  rock  containing  it  was  subjected. 

Though  much  of  the  diallage  is  fresh,  a  still  hirger  proportion  is 
more  or  less  altered.  The  interior  is  often  stained  brown  or  yellowish 
brown,  and  at  the  same  time  is  deprived  of  its  power  of  polarizing 
brilliantly.  A  little  magnetite  in  rounded  grains  separates  around  the 
edges  ©f  the  altered  portion,  and  a  more  or  less  fibrous  cleavage  is 
developed  in  it.  In  other  places  the  yellow  substance  occurs  in  little 
plates  or  needles  arranged  in  parallel  lines  inclined  to  the  cleavage, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  third  set  of  fine  cleavage  lines. 
In  some  cases,  the  lines  are  so  straight  and  narrow  that  they  are  with 
great  difficulty  distinguishable  from  true  cleavage  lines,  even  under  a 
high  power.  The  origin  of  somewhat  similar  inclusions,  so  common  a 
feature  in  diallage  and  hypersthene,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
Judd  thinking  them  secondary  infiltration  products  along  planes  of 
easy  solution,^  and  others  regarding  them  as  original  inclusions  taken 
up  by  the  mineral  during  its  growth.^ 

Around  the  outside  edges  of  the  diallage  another  alteration   is 


1  Quart.  Jonr.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  1885,  pp.  378-379. 

*M.  E.  Wwlsworth :  Bull.  Xo.  2,  Owl.  and  Nat.  Hiat.  Survey  MitmeaoU.  p.  55  et  seq. 
"Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  1885,  p.  354. 

*G.  H.  WilUama :  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series.  \'ol.  XXXI,  Jan.  1880,  p.33;  and  Vol.  XXXIir,  Feb.1887. 
p.  U3. 
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observed.  Here  the  pyroxene  is  surrounded  by  large  plates  or  small 
granules  of  a  briglit-green  substance  with  strong  pleochroisni,  in  yel- 
lowish-brown and  dark  bluish-green  tints,  and  an  extinction  inclined  to 
the  cleavage.  This  substance,  which  is  a  hornblende,  surrounds  the 
angite  as  a  narrow  rim,  which  sometimes  extends  into  the  pyroxene 
grain,  and  at  other  times  is  formed  of  granules  that  seem  to  have  been 
added  ^  to  the  grain  after  its  formation.  In  either  case  the  substance 
is  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  in  origin.  In  a  few  cases,  when  the 
pyroxene  grain  was  small,  the  entire  substance  has  been  changed,  and 
in  its  place  is  now  an  area  of  hornblende,  that  might  be  regarded  as 
original,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  hornblende  of  the 
rock  is  undoubtedly  secondary. 

Another  product  sometimes  formed  by  the  alteration  of  the  pyroxene, 
is  biotite.  This  is  in  small  reddish-brown  Hakes,  mingled  with  the 
hornblende  on  the  periphery  of  the  diallage. 

The  magnetite  and  pyrite  appear  as  large  irregular  grains  that  are 
present  more  frequently  near  the  pyroxene  and  garnet  than  elsewhere 
in  the*  rock.  Both  have  resisted  alteration,  and  both  are  eiiually 
opaque,  so  that  the  only  method  of  distinguishing  between  them  is  by 
their  lustre  in  reflected  light.  The  magnetite  is  black  and  the  pyrite 
brassy  yellow. 

The  garnet  is  the  characteristic  mineral  of  the  rock.  It  is  in  large 
cellular  masses,  sometimes  measuring  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
the  section  it  appears  as  a  highly  refractive,  isotropic,  deep  pink  sub- 
stance, filled  with  inclusions  and  crossed  by  many  irregular  cracks, 
along  the  sides  of  which  are  stains  of  yellow  iron  oxides.  So  large 
and  so  numerous  are  the  inclusions  that  the  garnet  substance  in  its 
arrangement  reminds  one  of  the  section  of  a  coarse  sponge  saturated 
with  various  colorless  products.  The  largest  and  most  striking  of  the 
inclusions  are  quartz  grains.  These  are  colorless  and  without  cleavage 
traces.  They  inclose  little  mica  plates,  apatite  crystals,  dust  particles, 
and  thousands  of  little  liquid- filled  pores,  arranged  in  lines.  Under 
crossed  nicols  most  of  the  larger  grains  break  up  into  an  aggregate 
with  the  lines  of  inclusions  passing  from  one  grain  into  another  witli- 
out  interruption.  Occasionally  some  of  the  clear  inclusions  in  the 
garnet  are  discovered  to  be  plagioclase,  but  these  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  other  substances  inclosed  by  it  are  small  pieces  of  biotite, 
crystals  and  particles  of  magnetite,  crystals  of  apatite,  and  thousands 
of  tiny  cavities  filled  with  liquid.  As  in  the  quartz,  these  are  arranged 
in  lines,  and  these  lines  are  sometimes  continuous  in  both  substances. 
This  latter  phenomenon  would  indicate  that  the  inclusions  are  of  sec- 
ondary origin,  and  that  they  were  formed  after  the  quartz  and  garnet 
had  assumed  their  present  positions.  The  age  of  the  garnet  is  shown 
by  its  associations  to  be  younger  than  that  of  the  other  constituents. 


>  For  doMcriptiona  of  added  growths  to  pyroxene  and  hornblende,  see  C.  R.  Van  HiHe:  Am.  Jour.  Scl., 
3d  series.  Vol.  XXXIII,  May  1887,  p.  385,  and  G.  P.  Merrill,  lb,  Vol.  XXXV,  June  1888,  p.  488.       Tp 
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Another  form  in  which  the  garnet  exists  is  in  small  grannies  sur- 
rounding magnetite.  Here  the  mineral  has  tbe  same  properties  as 
when  in  large  pieces,  except  that  it  contains  no  large  inclusions  of 
quartz  and  feldspar. 

The  quartz  is  in  colorless  masses,  surrounded  by  garnet,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  also  in  larger  pieces  associated  with  the  garnet,  but 
not  included  in  it.  It  usually  occurs  most  abundantly  near  the  garnet, 
in  those  sections  containing  a  great  deal  of  this  mineral,  and  is  almost 
if  not  totally  absent  from  those  sections  in  which  there  is  none. 

Since  the  garnet  is  probably  secondary,  i.M-y  since  it  was  probably 
formed  after  the  main  portion  of  the  rock  solidified,  it  is  also  prob- 
able that  the  quartz  is  of  secondary  origin,  and  that  the  original 
components  of  the  rock  were  essentially  diallage  and  plagioclase,  with 
magnetite,  pyrite,  and  apatite  as  accessory  components. 

A  rock  of  this  composition  is  a  gabbro,  if  its  structure  is  not  schis- 
tose. The  principal  mass  of  the  rock  under  study  is  schistose,  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  is  an  imposed  structure,  since,  even  in  the 
apparently  massive  variety  represented  by  the  hand  specimen,  abund- 
ant indications  of  pressure  are  apparent.  The  massive  phase,  since  it 
is  characterized  by  garnet,  must  be  denominated  a  garnetiferous 
gabbro,  while  the  schistose  variety  is  a  squeezed  gabbro  or  a  zob- 
tenite,  midway  in  character  between  Fos.  136  and  137. 

The  photograph  (PI.  XXXVIII,  B)  shows  a  large  grain  of  plagio- 
dase,  surrounded  by  garnets,  with  the  interstices  between  them  filled 
with  quartz.    The  black  grains  to  the  right  are  magnetite  and  pyrite- 

The  composition  of  the  rock,  as  found  by  H.  K  Stokes,  is: 

Analysia  of  garnetiferous  gabbro  from  Granite  Falls,  Minnesota. 


PERn>oTrrE  family. 

No.  110.  Pyboxenitb. 

(From  Pikesvillk,  Baliimore  County,  Maryland.    Abstract  by  J.  P.  Iddings 

FROM   THE  DESCRIPTION  BY  GEORGK  H.    WILMAMS.) 

Together   with    gabbros    and    peridotites,  the   pyroxenites   break 


■  The  nonfeldspathic  intrasire  rocks  of  Maryland  and  the  course  of  their  alteration :  Am.  GeologiBt« 
July,  1890.  Also,  Guide  to  Baltimore,  with  an  account  of  the  geology  of  its  environs,  and  iknt  maps: 
Aw.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Baltimore  meeting,  February,  1892. 
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through  the  gneiss  and  marbles  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Piedmont 
area  of  Maryland.  The  pyroxenites  and  peridotites  are  younger  than 
the  gabbros,  but  are  connected  with  them  by  intermediate  varieties, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  having  originated  from  a  gabbro-magma  by  a 
diminution  in  the  alumina  and  silica. 

The  pyroxenites  of  Maryland  are  of  two  types.  One,  having  darker 
color  and  being  heavier,  consists  of  bronzite  or  hypersthene  and  dial- 
lage;  the  other,  having  lighter  color,  consists  of  bronzite  or  hypersthene 
and  diopside.  The  first  is  the  more  common.  It  is  generally  evenly 
granular  in  texture,  with  allotriomorphic  crystals  1  or  2'""*  in  diameter, 
and  sometimes  8'"'"  in  length.  Its  fracture  is  hackly  and  very  uneven. 
Its  color  is  a  mixture  of  dark  brown  and  greenish  black. 

In  thin  section  the  rock  consists  almost  wholly  of  anhedrons  of  red- 
dish and  greenish  pyroxenes,  both  orthorhombic  and  monoclinic.  The 
mineral  composition  is  monotonous  and  simple,  there  being  in  addition 
to  pyroxene  only  occasional  specks  of  iron  oxide  or  magnetite. 

The  pyroxenes  are  diallage  and  enstatite  or  bronzite.  The  diallage 
is  pale  green  in  thin  sections,  with  the  customary  optical  characters; 
high  refraction  and  double  refraction  and  inclined  extinction  in  all 
sections  except  those  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid  oo  P^b  (100).  The 
cleavage  is  prismatic  and  orthopinacoidal.  Some  sections  of  diallage 
exhibit  between  crossed  nicols  fine  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the  pris- 
matic axis.  These  are  due  either  to  multiple  twinning,  probably  parallel 
to  the  orthopinacoid,  or  to  lamellar  inclusions  of  orthorhombic  pyroxene. 
Sometimes  these  fine  striations  are  crinkled  or  crumpled  as  though  by 
mechanical  strain.  In  some  sections  of  diallage  there  are  inclusions 
of  orthorhombic  pyroxene  in  parallel  lines  crossing  the  diallage  at  an 
inclination  to  the  prismatic  axis.  These  are  surrounded  by  minute 
inclusions  having  relatively  high  refraction.  In  some  places  these 
inclusions  take  the  form  of  parallel  lamellae  of  pyroxene,  which  appears 
to  be  orthorhombic,  in  others  the  two  kinds  of  pyroxene  are  inter- 
grown,  with  quite  irregular  outlines.  The  orthorhombic  pyroxene  in 
some  cases  incloses  irregularly  shaped  pieces  of  diopside  or  diallage, 
and  also  thin  lamellse  of  this  mineral  in  parallel  position.  The  diallage 
is  diopside  or  malacolite. 

The  orthorhombic  pyroxene  is  pale  reddish,  with  slight  pleochroism, 
greenish  to  colorless  parallel  to  jc  and  the  prismatic  axis,  and  reddish 
parallel  to  a  and  h  at  right  angles  to  this  axis.  Sometimes  there 
are  rodlike  inclusions  giving  the  mineral  a  bronzy  luster.  In  the 
absence  of  a  chemical  analysis  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
the  mineral  is  more  properly  enstatite  or  hyi>ersthene.  Professor 
Williams  has  called  it  bronzite  or  hyi)er8thene. 

Both  kinds  of  pyroxenes  are  more  or  less  dusted  by  minute  inclusions. 
In  some  rock  sections  the  orthorhombic  pyroxene  appears  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  monoclinic  variety,  but  the  following  chemical  analysis, 
made  by  J.  E.  Whitfield,  of  the  pyroxenite  from  Johnny  Cake  road, 
shows  that  in  this  rock  diallage  is  slightly  in  excess.  ^ 
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AnalysU  of  pyroxenite  from  Johnny  Cake  road,  Maryland. 
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FeO 
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Sp.  gr.,  3. 318. 


50.80 

3.40 

.32 
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12.31 

22.77 

trace 

trace 

.&2 
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Magnetite  occurs  sparingly  in  roanded  anhedrons.  There  are  also 
small  brown  grains  of  chromite  or  picotite.  A  characteristic  form  of 
alteration  of  this  rock  is  brought  about  by  the  change  of  the  pyroxene 
into  secondary  hornblende,  and  subsequently  the  change  of  this  into 
talc,  giving  rise  to  extensive  beds  of  steatite,  in  which  the  talc  is  mixed 
with  more  or  less  pale  fibrous  tremolite  and  chlorite. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pikesville,  Maryland,  the  pyroxenite  often  has  an 
extremely  coarse  grain,  and  not  infrequently  contains  porphyritical 
crystals  of  orthorhombic  pyroxene  an  inch  or  two  in  length. 

This  type  of  nonfeldspathic  rock,  free  from  olivine  and  consisting  of 
enstatite  or  hypersthene  and  diallage,  has  been  called  websterite  by 
Professor  Williams.^ 


No.  111.  Pebidotite  (feldspathic  Peridotite). 

(From  Sudbrook  Park,  Baltimork  County,  Maryland.    Abstract  by  J.  P. 
Iddings  from  tub  description  by  Qrorqb  H.  Wiluams.) 

The  peridotites  of  the  Baltimore  district  have  been  fully  described 
by  the  late  Prof.  George  H.  Williams  in  Bulletin  28,  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  from  which  the  following  has  been  taken  :^ 

The  rook  [peridotite]  eometimes  occurs  in  comparatively  narrow,  well  character- 
ized dikes;  sometimes  in  small  oval  or  lenticalar  patches.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
nearly  always  associated  with  serpentine,  which  has  originated  from  its  alteration. 
.  .  .  All  the  rocks  of  this  class  occnring  near  Baltimore  have  a  strong  resemblance 
to  eacli  other.  All  are  dark  brown  or  greenish  brown  in  color,  and  have  a  peculiar 
rough  appearance  on  the  weathered  surface  by  which  they  may  be  recognized  at  a 
considerable  distance.  This  is  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  olivine,  which  leaves  the 
crystals  of  the  more  stable  bronzito  stand  ing  out  like  knobs  upon  the  surface.    .     .     . 

A  macroscopical  examination  discloses  a  compact  greenish -black  groundmass,  in 
which  are  embedded  largo  crystals  of  n  glistening  yellow  bronzite.  In  some  caaeii 
no  other  constituent  can  be  recognized  with  the  unaided  eye,  but  generally  mnoh 


1  (Jp.  cit.,  page  47. 
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smaller  orytitals  of  black  diallage  can  be  detected.  Feldspar  is  frequently  tbinly 
sprinkled  in  small  white  grains  throughout  the  rock.     .     .    . 

The  bronzite  varies  considerably  in  both  the  size  and  the  number  of  its  indtvidual^. 
These  range,  even  in  the  same  hand  specimen,  from  1  to  8°°°'  in  diameter.  In  some 
cases  this  mineral  seems  to  compose  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock,  while  in 
others  it  is  so  sparingly  present  as  to  appear  quite  accessory. 

Cleavage  plates  of  this  bronzite  are  readily  obtained  parallel  to  w  P  db  (010)  and 
00  P  (110).  They  show,  when  examined  in  parallel  polarized  light,  an  extinction 
parallel  to  the  vertical  (c)  axis.  In  thin  sections  of  the  rock  this  mineral  is  nearly 
colorless,  and  hence  can  exhibit  no  pleochroism.  In  thick  plates,  however,  this 
phenomenon  is  plainly  visible,  viz :  a  =  a  =  reddish-brown ;  b  =  \)  =  reddish-yellow ; 
c= c  =  green;  absorption  c>a>b'  •  •  •  In  thin  sections  this  bronzite  api)ear8 
as  large  yellow  or  colorless  plates.  It  has  often  a  fibrous  structure  parallel  to  the 
vertical  axis.  Characteristic  inclusions  like  those  found  in  the  hypersthene  do  not 
occur,  but  brightly  polarizing  spots  with  a  highly  inclined  extinction  angle *are 
very  prominent  between  crossed  nicols  when  the  bronzite  itself  is  dark,  although  in 
ordinary  light  they  are  quite  invisible.  They  seem  to  be  due  to  an  intergrowth  of 
small  portions  of  diallage  substance.  As  alteration  of  the  bronzite  commences  fine 
bands  of  serpentine  are  seen  to  be  developed  along  cracks  which  traverse  it.  Minute 
fibers,  resembling  bastite,  are  also  of  conimon  occurrence. 

The  diallage  of  the  olivine  rocks  yields  in  isolated  splinters  cleavage  plates  par- 
allel to  ooPdo  (100),  and  ooP  (110).  .  .  .  [The  latter]  show  an  extinction  angle 
of  from  10^  to  13^  when  measured  against  the  vertical  axis.  In  thin  rock  sections 
an  extinction  angle  as  high  as  35^  was  observed  in  this  mineral. 

The  diallage  shows  no  pleochroism.  Thin  sections  of  it  are  nearly  colorless,  while 
such  as  are  quite  thick,  but  thin  enough  to  transmit  light,  remain  green  in  all  posi- 
tions, with  no  perceptible  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  color  when  the  transmitted 
ray  is  made  to  vibrate  in  different  directions  through  the  crystal. 

The  diallage  has  a  much  more  perfect  cleavage  than  the  bronzite.  It  likewise  pre- 
sents a  marked  contrast  to  this  mineral  in  the  frequency  with  which  twinning 
lamellie  occur  in  it.  These  seem  to  be  of  secondary  origin,  produced  probably  by 
pressure,  as  was  also  observed  in  the  case  of  the  diallage  of  the  hypersthene-gabbro 
[from  the  Baltimore  district].  Such  secondary  lamelhe  are  often  present  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  especially  distinct  when  the  diallage  crystal  has  been  broken  or 
bent. 

The  feldspar  is  shown  by  all  its  physical  properties  to  be  bytownite.  Its  specific 
gravity  ...  is  2.722.  The  average  of  a  large  number  of  stauroscopic  measure- 
ments on  cleavage  fragments  gave  extinction  angles  on  OP  (001)  of  19^,  and  on  w  P  q6 
(010)  of  32°,  values  which  agree  well  with  the  specific  gravity.  This  feldspar  is 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  fuses  readily  in  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  This  mineral  shows  a  marked  freedom  from  Inclusions, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  feldspar  of  the  hypersthene-gabbro.  Wherever  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  olivine  the  peculiar  reactionary  rims  of  amphibole  are 
finely  developed.' 

The  interior  zone  of  these  rims  next  to  the  olivine  is  narrow,  granular,  and  almost 
colorless.  Outside  of  this  is  a  darker-greenish  portion,  having  a  feathery  appear- 
ance. This  exterior  zone  projects  in  rounded  tufts  into  the  feldspar  substance,  at  the 
expense  of  which  it  has  apparently  been  formed. 

The  main  mass  of  the  feldspar  is  not  always  fresh.  The  change  which  it  has 
undergone  is  the  interesting  and  unusual  one  to  a  zeolite  mineral  (probably  sco\e- 
cite),  instead  of  the  more  conimon  one,  to  saussurite  or  calcite.  While  the  larger 
portion  of  a  feldspar  crystal  remains  quite  unchanged,  radiating  tufts  or  continuous 
bands  of  stout,  colorless  needles  may  frequently  be  seen.    These  show  the  most 
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brilliant  interference  colors  in  polarized  light,  even  when  the  section  is  exceedingly 
thin,  an  effect  well  known  to  he  characteristic  of  the  zeolites.     .    .    . 

The  olivine,  the  most  characteristic  constituent  of  this  class  of  rocks,  exhibits  uo 
very  striking  peculiarities.  It  is  present  in  small,  rounded  grains,  forming  the  dark, 
compact  groundmass  in  which  crystals  of  the  other  minerals  are  porphyritically 
embedded.  The  structure  of  these  rocks  is  therefore  quite  an  exceptional  one  for  the 
family  of  peridotites :  First,  on  account  of  the  porphyritic  character,  which  is  rare  in 
members  of  this  class,  and,  second,  because  of  the  unusual  position  of  the  olivine  in 
the  groundmass,  indicating  that  it  is  here  the  youngest  instead  of  the  oldest  constit- 
uent, as  is  generally  the  case.  The  grains  of  olivine  are  always  more  or  lees  com- 
pletely changed  to  serpentine,  although  in  many  specimens  cores  of  the  original 
mineral  remain  intact.  The  serpentine  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color  when  seen  in  a  thin 
section  uuder  the  microscope,  and  shows  in  an  admirable  manner  the  well-known 
process  of  its  formation  out  of  the  olivine  substance.  The  fine  serpeutiue  fibers  are 
developed  along  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  olivine,  working  their  way  from  these 
inward  until  finally  none  of  the  olivine  remains.  A  considerable  quantity  of  mag- 
netite in  fine  shreds  and  lines  is  always  disseminated  through  the  serpentine,  having 
been  separated  from  the  olivine  during  the  process  of  its  alteration. 

No  other  constituents  were  observed  in  the  olivine  rocks  of  the  Baltimore  region, 
except  in  rare  cases  small  quantities  of  a  compact,  brown,  strongly  pleochroic  horn- 
blende, which  is  filled  with  minute  dustlike  inclusions.  This  mineral  is  most  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  diallage,  the  two  being  completely  intergrown  in  the 
same  crystal.    .    .    . 

Feldspathic  peridotite  is  the  commonest  type  of  peridotites  in  the 
Baltimore  region.  The  feldspar  in  it  does  not  compose  over  5  per  cent 
of  the  rock.  The  following  chemical  analysis,  prepared  by  Dr.  Leroy 
McCay,  was  made  from  a  specimen  from  a  dike  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land Eailroad,  north  of  Howardsville. 

Analynis  of  peridotitt' from  Maryland. 
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ISTO.  112.   KiMBERLlTE. 


(From  ELLiorr  County,  Kentucky.    Desoribkd  by  J.  S.  Dilleb.) 

This  rock  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky, 
where  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  coal  measures  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal. It  is  one  of  a  series  of  three  peridotites  found  under  somewhat 
similar  conditions  west  of  the  axis  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  among 
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the  comparatively  little  distarbed  sedimentary  rocks.  The  other  locali- 
ties referred  to  are  the  serpentine  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  described 
by  Dr.  Williams,^  and  the  mica  peridotite  of  western  Kentucky.*^ 

The  kimberlite  of  Elliott  County,  Kentucky,  outcrops  at  only  three 
points  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  the  form  suggested  by  the  resid- 
ual material  of  the  soil  is  that  of  dikes,  and  the  large  number  of 
inclusions  it  contains  in  places  shows  that  it  has  been  erupted  through 
Carboniferous  strata. 

It  is  a  compact,  dark-greenish  rock,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.781. 
In  it  are  embedded  many  grains  of  yellowish  olivine,  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  mass.  Karely  it  is  fine  granular  and  dense, 
like  many  darker  colored  basalts,  but  generally  the  grains  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  medium  sized.  Occasionally  the  olivine  grains  dis- 
appear and  the  deep-green  serpentine  pervades  the  whole  mass. 
Besides  the  olivine  and  serpentine,  which  together  form  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  the  rock,  there  are  other  minerals  which  appear  in  the  hand 
8X)ecimen.  Most  important  among  these  are  pyrope  and  ilmenite,  tbe 
latter  appearing  in  the  form  of  irregular  grains  which  sometimes  attain 
a  diameter  of  nearly  2*'"^  A  few  scales  of  biotite  may  be  observed. 
Near  the  exposed  surface  the  rock  becomes  yellowish,  due  to  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  iron,  and  softens  so  that  it  readily  disintegrates.  The 
garnet  and  much  of  the  ilmenite  withstand  the  atmospheric  influences 
and  are  found  quite  fresh  and  abundant  in  -the  residual  sand  resulting 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  peridotite. 

The  following  table  is  based  directly  upon  estimates  made  under  the 
microscope  of  the  areal  distribution  of  the  various  minerals  in  the 
freshest  portions  of  the  sections  from  the  locality  where  the  peridotite 
is  least  altered : 


I  Primary  minerals.  Percent.     Secondary  minerals.    |  Percent. 


Olivine 40        Serpentine. 

Enstatite 1      ,  Dolomite... 

Biotite 1        Magnetite. 

Pyrope 8        Perofskite . 

Ilmenite 2.2 

Apatite trace 


30.7    1 

14 

2 

1.1 

It  is  not  claimed,  of  course,  that  this  table  rej^resents  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  the  mineralogical  com[)osition  of  the  rock,  yet  it 
closely  approximates  the  real  projx)rtions  in  the  sections  studied.  The 
table  clearly  indicates  that  originally  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  rock 
was  olivine  and  that  ultimately  it  will  be  nearly  all  serpentine — or, 
perhaps,  in  some  places  dolomite — with  a  small  proportion  of  magnetite, 
ilmenite,  garnet,  and  perofskite. 


»  Am.  Jour  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XXXIV,  August,  1887,  p.  137. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XLIV,  October,  1892,  p.  286.  ^  ^ 
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The  general  structure  of  the  rock  is  illustrated  in  PI.  XXXIX,  figs. 
A  and  B,  whicli  show  the  remaining  more  or  less  regular  phenocrysts 
of  olivine  inclosed  in  a  network  of  serpentiue  with  other  products  of 
alteration.  The  high  proportion  of  olivine  in  the  rock  places  it  among 
those  peridotites  which  are  generally  designated  dunites,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  some  enstatite  shows  its  relationship  to  saxonite.  The  more  or 
less  distinct  porx)hyritic  structure  was  regarded  by  Carville  Lewis'  a« 
so  important  a  feature  that  he  designated  a  similar  rock  of  the  Kim- 
berly  mines  in  tbe  South  African  diamond  field  as  *'kimberlite."  The 
original  structure  of  the  rock  was  not  wholly  porphyritic.  In  some 
places,  at  least,  it  has  a  holocrystalline  even-granular  structure  like 
granite,  the  irregular  grains  of  olivine  interlocking  like  those  of  quartz 
and  feldspar  in  granite. 

The  olivine  grains  are  generally  irregular  in  form,  varying  from  0.1 
to  1.5"'™  in  diameter,  and  are  penetrated  by  many  fissures.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  as  shown  in  the  upper  figure  of  PI.  XXXIX,  they  are 
bounded  by  sharply  defined  crystal lographic  planes,  a  feature  which  is 
unusual  for  the  olivine  in  peridotites.  It  occurs  in  the  form,  which  is 
common  in  basaltic  lavas,  of  a  short  prism  terminated  by  bnichydomes 
without  the  base. 

The  alteration  of  the  olivine  to  serpentine  takes  place  rapidly  in  the 
cross  fractures  approximately  parallel  to  the  base,  but  very  slowly  along 
the  numerous  minute  fissures  in  the  prism  zone.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  brachypinacoid  is  scarcely  discernible. 

In  the  process  of  alteration  the  olivine  is  transformed  into  serpentine 
with  the  secretion  of  magnetite.  Among  the  secondary  products 
there  is  much  dolomite,  which  ai)pears  to  result  from  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  olivine.  The  abundance  of  the  carbonate  present  suggests 
that  theoliviue  might  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  lime.  This 
suggestion  was  proved  true  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  olivine. 

Pyroxene  plays  so  small  a  part  among  the  minerals  of  this  rock  that 
it  can  not  be  considered  an  essential  constituent.  In  the  form  of  irreg- 
ularly corroded  grains,  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  mass  with 
approximate  uniformity,  but  it  constitutes  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  The  cleavage  is  nearly  rectangular,  and  the  extinction  iu 
prismatic  sections  is  parallel,  indicating  with  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  the  pyroxene  is  orthorhombic.  It  is  generally  transparent, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  fine,  dark  grains,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  clouded 
border  conforming  to  the  embayed  contour. 

The  embayments  of  the  irregular  enstatite  sometimes  contain  olivine, 
demonstrating  that  the  pyroxene  is  an  earlier  product  of  crystallization 
than  the  olivine  and  owes  its  border,  at  least  in  part,  to  tbe  subsecjuent 
corrosive  action  of  the  magma. 

The  mica  is  dark  colored,  strongly  dichroic,  with  a  very  small  optic 
axial  angle  in  the  plane  of  tbe  principal  ray  of  tbe  radial  figure 
(scblagfigur)  produced  by  puncturing  a  thin  plate  of  the  mica  with  a 

—  -  --  Digfeed  br 
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sliarp  Deedle.  This  biotite  is  sparingly  distributed  throughout  the 
rock  and  is  surrounded  by  a  prominent  border  composed  of  colorless 
mica  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Pyrope  can  not  be  considered  one  of  the  essential  minerals  in  this 
rock,  yet  it  is  among  the  most  prominent.  It  occurs  in  spherical  and 
ellipsoidal  grains  varying  from  1°'"'  to  more  than  a  dozen  millimeters  in 
diameter.  They  are  found  abundantly  along  the  line  of  the  dike  in  the 
soil  resulting  from  its  disintegration.  The  small,  clear,  deep-red  grains 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  3.673  and  are  locally  regarded  as  rubies  of 
problematical  value,  but  the  paler  red,  much-fractured  fragments  of 
larger  size  have  attracted  little  attention. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  pyrope  is  prominent  under  the 
microscope,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  border  of  radial 
fibers  analogous  to  that  described  by  Fr.  Becke^  and  A.  Schrauf,^  and 
later  critically  examined  by  A.  v.  Lasaulx.^  The  general  character  of 
the  border  is  represented  in  fig.  16.    It  is  composed  of  two  essentially 


I 


Fio.  16.— Pyrope  showing  border  of  biotite  and  magnetite. 

different  substances,  both  of  which  are  always  present,  although  vary- 
ing much  in  proportions.  First  of  these  may  be  mentioned  a  dark 
powder,  which  is  frequently  so  abundant  as  to  render  the  border 
opaque.  It  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  border, 
and  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  magnetite,  for  when  carefully  detached  by 
a  sharp  needle  from  an  uncovered  section  it  is  found  to  be  strongly 
magnetic.  The  second,  usually  inner,  substance  of  the  ring  is  of  a 
grayish  or  reddish  brown  color,  and  is  generally  fibrous  in  structure. 
Schrauf  studied  the  fibrous  substance  enveloping  the  garnets  in  the 
serpentine  of  Kremze,  Bohemia,  and  named  it  kelyphite.  The  investi- 
gations of  Lasaulx  have  shown  that  in  some  cases  the  border,  instead 
of  being  a  single  mineral,  is  a  mixture  of  several  minerals,  chiefly  of 
the  pyroxene  and  amphibole  groups.  In  the  example  under  considera- 
tion its  composition  appears  to  be  exceptional.  Although  it  is  com- 
•tnonly  made  up  of  closely  compacted,  very  fine  parallel  fibers,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  outer  surface  of  the  garnet,  it  freiiuently  appears  as  an 
irregular  nonfibrous  fringe  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  border,  or  even 


» Tachermak's  Mittheilungen,  IV,  1881,  pp.  189, 285. 

'  Bcritrage  znr  Kenntnisa  des  AsHociationH-kreises  der  Magnesia-Silikate:  Zeitschrift  fiir  Krj-Htallo- 
graphie,  1882,  VI,  pp.  321-388 ;  also  Ueber  Kelyphite :  Keues  Jahrbuch.  1884,  Bd.  II,  p.  21. 

'UeberdieUrorindungen  von  Granat.  SitzuDgsberichto  derniederrhein.  Geaollachaft  in  Bonn,  1882, 
Jiili  3;  Verhandhingen  des  naturhiatorisclK'n  VoreinoB  der  prciis.siachen  Bheiulande  und  Westfaleus, 
Nennunddreisaigster  Jabrgang,  zweite  Htilfte,  Bonn,  1882,  p.  114.  ^^ 
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completely  incloses  within  the  garnet,  where  it  is  usually  of  a  deep 
brown  color.  Generally  it  is  distinctly  doubly  refracting,  and  when 
finely  fibrous  is  sometimes  strongly  colored  red  and  green  between 
crossed  nicols.  The  nonfibrous  form  of  the  substance,  although  deeply 
colored,  is  isotropic  and  consequently  not  dichroic,  but  when  fibrous 
the  absorption  parallel  to  the  fibers  is  occasionally  almost  complete, 
like  that  of  biotite,  which  in  one  section,  by  its  uniaxial,  negative, 
and  strongly  dichroic  character  it  was  proved  to  be.  Ilmenite  and 
magnetite  are  common  and  uniformly  distributed  constituents  of  the 
Kentucky  peridotite. 

Abundantly  scattered  among  the  other  secondary  products  in  the 
serpen tinous  network  enveloping  the  remnants  of  olivine  are  yellowish 
clouded  grains  ranging  in  size  from  .004  to  .06"""  in  diameter.  The 
intensity  of  the  yellowish  color  varies  considerably,  with  a  strong 
inclination  toward  brown.  Its  index  of  refraction  is  very  high,  caus- 
ing it  to  rise  above  the  neighboring  minerals,  but  its  low  grade  of 
translucency  scarcely  more  than  allows  the  observer  to  discover  that 
the  mineral  is  distinctly  doubly  refracting  without  determining  cer- 
tainly its  degree.  With  a  very  sharp  steel  point  a  number  of  these 
grains  were  removed  from  an  uncovered  section  and  dissolved  in  fused 
KHSO4.  When  the  product  was  moistened  with  a  solution  of  U2O2  it 
turned  distinctly  yellow,  indicating  the  presence  of  titanium.  At  first 
these  grains  were  supposed  to  be  octahedrite,  but  Dr.  G.  H.  Williams's 
discovery  of  similar  grains  of  perofskite  in  the  serpentine  of  Syracuse 
led  to  the  separation  and  chemical  examination  of  those  in  specimen 
112,  and  they  also  were  found  to  be  perofskite. 

For  a  fuller  description  of  this  rock  and  its  mode  of  occurrence  the 
student  is  referred  to  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  No.  .S8, 
Peridotite  of  Elliott  County,  Kentucky. 

No.  113.   CORTLANDITE   (HORNBLENDB-PERIDOTITE). 
(From  Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  Nkw  York.    Abstract  by  J.  P.  Iddings 

FROM  THE   DESCRIPTION  BY   GkOROE   H.  WILLIAMS.) 

This  rock  was  first  described  by  Prof.  George  H.  Williams,  under  the 
head  of  hornblende-peridotite,^  at  which  time  it  was  shAwn  to  belong 
to  Bonney's  class  of  hornblende-picrites,  and  to  Cohen's  class  of  hud- 
sonites.  The  latter  term,  however,  Williams  showed  had  been  given  to 
a  variety  of  diallage,  and  so  he  proposed  the  name  cortlandtite  for  the 
rocks  ordinarily  classed  as  hornblende-peridotites.  The  following 
description  is  taken  from  his  i)aper  just  cited : 

The  best  locality  for  spocimens  of  this  type  of  peridotite  is  at  Kings  Ferry  on 
Stony  Feint,  a  small  prominence  on  the  west  sido  of  the  Hudson  River,  somewhat 
southwest  of  Verplanck.  .  .  .  [Many  varieties  of  peridodite  may  be  found  among 
the  blocks  thrown  out  of  the  railroad  cutting  near  this  place.]     The  most  remark- 

'  Peridotites  of  the  "Cortlandt  SorioH"  on  the  HmlHon  JJiver  nc^ar  PeekHkUl,^^i9r^S^M:l^in- Jonr. 
Set.,  3a  series,  Vol.  XXXI,  1886.  pp.  26-41.  Digitize^^^  K^XJTCirg  IC 
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able  amonjT  these  varieties  is  a  dark  green,  at  first  sight  apparently  fine-grained,  rock, 
which,  however,  when,  hehl  in  a  proper  light,  exhihits  glistening,  bronze-colored 
cleavage  surfaces,  often  measuring  3  by  4  inches.  The  reflection  from  these  surfaces 
ia  not  altogether  continuous,  being  interrupted  by  small  rounded  grains  of  a  dull 
l^een  mineral  whose  nature  can  not  be  determined  with  the  unaided  eye,  but  which 
the  microscope  shows  to  be  olivine  or  serpentine. 

This  "  luster- mottliug,"  as  a  similar  phenomeDa  has  been  called  by 
Pampelly,^  has  been  termed  pcecilitic  structure  by  Professor  Williams.^ 

The  glistening  surfaces  [in  this  rock],  as  the  microscope  shows,  are  those  of  a 
brown  hornblende.  The  individuals  of  thiH  mineral  are  very  large,  being  often  4 
inches  in  diameter;  but,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  every- 
where in  contact  with  each  other,  so  full  are  they  of  inclusions  of  the  other  con- 
stituents that  they  do  not  of  themselves  make  up  one-half  of  the  entire  mass  of  the 
rock.  [The  only  other  minerals  recognizable  without  a  microscope]  are  frequent 
particles  of  magnetic  pyrites  (pyrrhotite)  and  glistening  fiakes  of  a  light  green  mica. 

The  hornblende  is  recognized  by  its  characteristic  prismatic  cleavage 
with  an  angle  of  124o  30'. 

In  thin  section  it  is  rich  brown,  which  is  the  color  of  basaltic  horn- 
blende. Its  pleochroism  is  pronounced.  The  color  of  rays  vibrating 
parallel  to  jc,  nearly  parallel  to  the  prismatic  axis,  is  dark  chestnut; 
that  of  the  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  b,  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal 
axis,  is  a  slight  tinge  lighter,  while  the  color  for  rays  vibrating  parallel 
to  a  is  a  light  yellow.  The  absorption  is  jc  =  b  >  a.  Heuce  some  sec- 
tions exhibit  marked  pleochroism,  and  others  almost  none.  The  extinc- 
tion angle  in  clinopinacoidal  sections  is  9^  to  10°  from  the  prismatic 
axis,  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  prismatic  cleavage  cracks  in 
such  sections. 

The  inclusions  in  this  hornblende  are  both  numerous  and  characteristic.  The 
most  common  are  opaque  black  needles,  ranging  in  size  from  the  finest  dust  to  about 
0.03™'"  in  length.  The  majority  are  arranged  either  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  or 
else  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  45^  with  this.  Others  appear  quite  irregnlar 
in  their  position.  More  rarely  small  transparent  crystals,  the  largest  of  which  are 
0.05™'"  long  and  0.02"""  broad,  c  3cur  with  the  opaque  needles.  The  nature  of  these 
could  not  be  determined.  .  .  .  Still  more  rarely  than  these  transparent  crystals, 
the  hornblende  contains  inclusions  of  thin  brown  platos  similar  to  those  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  hyperstheue.  All  of  tliese  interpositions,  of  which  the  opaque 
needles  as  a  rule  occur  alone,  show  a  tendency  to  concentration  toward  the  center 
of  the  hornblende,  leaving  a  border  near  the  edge  comparatively  free  from  foreign 
substances.  Often  they  form  irregular  patches  scattered  like  little  clouds  over  the 
brown  background. 

The  hornblende  itself  never  shows  any  trace  of  crystalline  form.  It  fills  the 
irregular  spaces  between  the  other  constituents,  a  single  individual  often  covering 
a  space  some  inches  square.  From  its  relations  to  the  other  minerals  in  the  rock  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  the  last  to  solidify,  while  the  great  size  of  the  crystals  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  process  of  their  formation  went  on  very  slowly.     .     .     . 

The  hornblende  seems  particularly  subject  to  alteration,  which  iH  often  far 
advanced  before  the  olivine  or  the  pyroxene  are  materially  aiiected.  The  first 
change  which  the  hornblende  undergoes  is  bleaching,  accompanying  which  is  the 

'Metasomatic  development  of  the  copper-bearing;  rocks  of  Lake  Superior.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  Vol. 
XIII,  p.  260, 1878. 

'1/Oc.oit.,  i;.  30;  also,  On  the  use  of  the  ternm  poikilitio  and  luicropoikilitic  in  petsology:  Jfur. 
Geol.,  VoL  I,  p.  176, 1893.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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almost  total  disappearance  of  the  characteristic  inclusions.  The  mineral  becomes 
nearly  colorless  and  consequently  nonpleochroic,  while  retaining  the  compact  struc- 
ture and  optical  behavior  of  the  unaltered  portion.  Later  there  is  developed,  par- 
ticularly around  the  edge  of  the  hornblende^  a  bright  emerald-green  substance, 
which,  on  account  of  its  lack  of  dichroism  and  very  feeble  action  on  polarized  light, 
may  be  regarded  as  chloritt*. 

Next  to  the  hornblende,  the  most  important  constituent  of  this  rock  is  the  olivine, 
which  is  remarkable  both  for  its  freshness  and  for  its  beautiful  inclusions.  It  in 
present  in  rounded  grains  or  in  well-defined  crystals,  upon  which  the  usual  combi- 
nation of  domes,  prisms,  and  piiiacoids  may  be  seen.  These  crystals  vary  from  one- 
half  to  2'"i>  in  diameter.  The  mineral  is  quite  colorless,  with  a  high  index  of 
refraction,  and  is  traversed  by  irregular  cracks,  along  which  serpentinization  may 
be  frequently  seen  to  have  commenced,  although  in  many  sections  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  this  alteration.  .  .  .  They  [the  inclusions]  are  black  and  opaque, 
having  generally  the  form  of  minute,  rounded  grains,  or  long  rods  arranged  parallel 
to  one  or  more  of  the  crystallographic  axes  of  the  olivine,  although  they  are  some- 
times more  irregular  in  their  distribution.  Frequently  these  rods,  instead  of  beings 
straight,  are  variously  bent  and  twisted,  exhibiting  the  form  of  trichites  in  obsid- 
ians. In  such  cases  they  show  a  tendency  to  form  eHiptical  groups  resembling  a  fine 
arabesque,  as  figured  by  ZirkelJ  The  same  author  has  observed  that  while  these 
inclusions  are  very  characteristic  of  the  olivine  of  the  older  rocks  [i.e.,  the  coarser- 
grained  rocks— J.  P.  I.]  they  are  never  found  in  that  of  the  younger  basalts.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  they  are  composed  of  magnetite,  since  they  are  readily 
decomposed  by  acid,  and  since  such  grains  of  olivine  as  contain  them  in  abundance 
are  attracted  by  the  magnet.    .     .    . 

[In  the  exceptional  cases,  in  which  feldspar  is  present,  and  is  in  contact  with 
olivine,  there  is  a  zone  between  the  two  minerals  consisting  of  two  parts.]  The 
inner  portion,  nearest  the  olivine,  is  composed  of  square  grains  of  nearly  colorless 
pyroxene;  the  outer  one  [adjacent  to  the  feldspar,  consists]  of  tufts  of  radiating 
actinolite  needles  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green  color  and  strongly  pleochroic.  [The 
olivine  is  sometimes  partly  altered  to  serpentine.] 

The  pyroxene  constituent  of  the  peridotite  from  Kings  Ferry  appears  to  be  for 
the  most  part  hypersthene.  It  sometimes  forms  small  irregular  grains  not  larger  than 
those  of  the  olivine,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  present  in  individuals  which  are  over  a 
centimeter  in  length,  inclosing  the  smaller  grains  of  both  olivine  and  hypersthene 
like  the  hornblende.  In  all  forms  it  possesses  all  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  hyper- 
sthene, except  that  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  usual  inclusions.  Its  pleochroism 
is  very  strong:  a  =  a  ray  is  red ;  6  =  b  ray  is  yellow  j  o=cray  is  green.  Its  cleav- 
age is  well  developed  parallel  to  the  prism  (x  P)  and  also  still  better  parallel  to  the 
brachypinacoid  (oo  P  dfa ).  A  common,  nonpleochroic  augite,  in  which  a  diallage 
habit  is  frequently  developed  by  the  presence  of  a  parting  parallel  to  the  orthopina- 
coid  [100]  is  also  often  to  be  observed  in  this  rock,  although  in  many  specimens  it  is 
altogether  lacking.  As  this  constituent  increases  in  amount  the  rocks  grade  into 
those  of  the  next  group  [augi te-peridotite  or  picrite] . 

Biotite  is  also  present  in  small  amounts.  This  mineral  rarely  retains  its  brown 
color.  It  is  generally  so  completely  bleached  as  strongly  to  resemble  muscovite  in 
thin  sections.  It  is  much  bent  and  twisted,  often  having  small  lenses  of  caloite  inter- 
posed between  its  lamella.  .  .  .  Aside  from  mere  bleaching,  the  formation  of 
the  bright  green,  chloritic  mineral,  noticed  as  an  alteration  product  of  the  horn- 
blende, is  also  frequent.  The  true  character  of  this  mica  is  revealed  by  its  very 
small  axial  angle  ...  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  rarely  sections  may  be  found 
which  have  escaped  the  bleaching.  These  have  the  characteristic  color,  and  pleo- 
chroism of  biotite,  and  sometimes  contain  acicular  inclusions  resembling  needles  of 
rutile.    .     .    . 


>  ZeitHchrift  der  deutachen  peologischen  Gesellschaft,  XXin,  1871,  p.  69,  PI.  lyrS'Ufi  H.  Mikzosk. 
Be»chafteiiheit,  p.  2U.  Digitized  by  VjOOQTC 
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Feldspar,  though  freciuently  accessory,  is  never  an  important  coustitaent  of  these 
rocks.     [It  is  a  basic  lime-soda  feldspar,  probably  bytownite. — J.  P.  I.]  . 

Magnetite,  aside  from  composing  the  inclusions  in  the  olivine  above  referred  to, 
forms  small  grains  which  line  the  cracks  in  this  mineral,  and  are  especially  abundant 
about  its  edge,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  brown  hornblende.  The  large  opaque 
grains  scattered  through  the  rock  are  almost  allpyrrhotite  (magnetic  pyrites  (FeySg) ) ; 
chromite  or  picotite  were  not  observed;  another  form  of  spinel,  however,  pleonaat, 
recognized  by  its  dark-green  color  and  isotropic  character,  is  not  uncommon.  This 
mineral  is  filled  with  thin  opaque  plates  almost  exactly  like  the  inclusions  in  the 
well-known  hercynite  from  Ronsperg,  in  Bohemia.    Apatite  was  hardly  ever  observed. 

No.  114.   SAXONITE.^ 
(From  kear  Riddles,  Douglas  County,  Oregon.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  saxonite,  of  which  specimen  114  is  a  sample,  occupies  an  irregular 
area  of  about  2  miles  in  extent  a  short  distance  directly  west  of  Eid- 
dles,  Douglas  County,  Oregon.  It  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
rocks  which  are  considerably  metamorphqsed,  although  upon  one  side 
it  touches  for  a  short  distance  the  Cretaceous  shales. 

The  rock  has  a  dark  yellowish-green  color  and  high  specific  gravity, 
suggesting  at  once  that  it  is  rich  in  ferromagnesian  silicates.  It 
is  holocrystalline  granular,  and  composed  essentially  of  olivine  and 
enstatite,  with  a  small  percentage  of  accessory  chromite  and  traces  of 
magnetite. 

The  olivine  predominates,  so  that  the  enstatite  forms  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  mass.  Nevertheless,  it  plays  a  much  more  important  role 
than  in  the  kimberlite  of  Kentucky.  Here  it  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  rank  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  rock,  and  occasionally  shows 
fine  lamellae  twinning.  Both  the  olivine  and  the  enstatite  are  clear 
and  colorless,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  cleavage  and 
optical  properties.  They  are  allotriomorphic  and  do  not  contain  inclu- 
sions, excepting  the  coflfee-brown  grains  of  chromite  with  a  small 
amount  of  magnetite  and  fine  ferritic  dust. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  fresh  condition  of  the  rock,  it  is 
in  places  completely  permeated  by  a  multitude  of  cra<5ks  filled  with 
serpentine  resulting  from  its  alteration.  The  combination  of  enstatite 
and  olivine  would  appear  to  be  particularly  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  serpentine,  as  it  supplies  to  the  other  the  material  needed 
besides  the  water  to  make  serpentine. 

Thus  saxonite,  including  the  sei'pentine  derived  from  it,  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  being  the  seat  of  deposit  of  genthite,  a  nickel  silicate 
of  economic  importance.  It  was  discovered  by  Will  Q.  Brown,  and  is 
associated  with  quartz  in  more  or  less  distinct  veins,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  Austin,  who  has  studied  the  deposits  in  the  field,  and 
mapped  them,  extend  across  the  entire  area  in  a  northeast  and  south- 
west direction. 


1  SaxoDlte  -vraa  named  by  Dr.  M.  £.  Wadaworth  in  bis  Litbological  Studies  in  189^Cambridffe, 
MMsachosetts.    It  in  the  same  rock  tbat  Ropenbuscli  designates  "  barzburgite^'l^g^  ^y  V:tOOQIC 
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The  genthite,  like  tbe  vein  quartz,  is  of  secondary  origin,- and  from 
the  fact  that  the  olivine  in  the  saxonite  contains  nickel,  it  is  regarded 
as  the  source  of  that  in  the  genthite. 

The  following  analyses  of  tbe  saxonite  (I)  and  of  the  olivine  (II)  it 
contains  were  made  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey: 

Jnalysen  of  Boxonite  and  Us  contained  olirine. 


-II. 


Per  cent.  1  Per  cent. 


Ignition  . 

SiO, 

AlaO,.-. 
CraO,.... 
Fe^O,.... 

FeO 

NiO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 


4.41 

41.43 

.04 


0.57 
42.81 


Total  . 


.76 

.79 

2.52    ' 

2.61 

6.25    1 

7.20 

.10    ' 

.26 

none    i 

none 

.65    I 

none 

43.74    i 

54.12 

99.80    1 

99.36 

For  fuller  description  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  this  rock  and  irs 
nickel  ore  the  student  is  referred  to  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Bulletin  No.  60,  pages  20  to  26;  also  to  a  paper  by  W.  L.  Austin 
in  tbe  Proceedings  of  tbe  Colorado  Scientific  Society  of  Denver  for 
January  6,  1896,  and  to  a  communication  by  Mr.  H.  B.  von  Foulloii, 
Jabrbuch  d.  k.  k.  geol.  Keicbsanstalt,  Vienna,  1892,  XLII,  p.  223. 


METAMORPHIC  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS. 

No.  115.  Crystalline  Limestone. 

(P^ROM  KAST   BASK  OK   MODOC   PeaK,    EDRKKA    CoUNTY,    NKVADA.       DeSCRIBRI>    BY 

J.  P.  Iddings.) 

The  crystalline  limestone  from  tlie  Devonian  strata  was  collected  at 
the  east  base  of  Modoc  Peak,  Eureka,  Nevada,  and  is  called  tbe  Nevada 
limestone  (Monographs  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  XX,  p.  G3  et  seq.).  It 
is  light-gray,  quite  crystalline  and  saccbaroid,  and  contains  40.62  per 
cent  of  magnesium  carbonate.  It  is  not  distinctly  bedded,  being  mas- 
sive. In  tbin  section  it  is  evenly  granular  and  wholly  crystalline,  with 
almost  no  admixture  of  other  minerals  than  dolomite.  A  small  amount 
of  quartz  of  subsequent  crystallization  occurs  as  scattered  patches, 
forming  a  filling  in  minute  cavities  between  the  dolomite  crystals.  No 
otber  minerals  were  observed,  Tbe  dolomite  exbibits  the  character- 
istic cleavage,  but  little  or  no  twiiuiing.  Tbere  are  numerous  minute 
inclusions  of  an  indeterminate  nature,  probably  gas  or  fluid. 
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^o,  116.  Marble, 

(From  Lre,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

Unaltered  limestones  are  well  represented  in  the  series  by  chalk 
(No.  39),  patellina  limestone  (No.  40),  coqaina  (No.  42),  shell  limestone 
(No.  43),  cherty  limestone  (No.  44),  compact  limestone  (No.  46),  litho- 
graphic limestone  (No.  47),  and  hydraulic  limestone  (No.  48).  Speci- 
men No.  115  is  an  example  of  a  limestone  that  has  been  completely 
crystallized  since  its  deposition.  This  process  is  metamorphic  in  its 
natare.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  calcite  is  readily  soluble  and  much 
more  easily  changed  than  the  mass  of  other  rock-making  minerals, 
limestones  may  become  completely  crystalline  (metamorphosed),  while 
the  adjoining  rocks  remain  but  little  altered. 

Metamorphic  limestone  is  sometimes  called  marble,  but  the  name  is 
usually  restricted,  as  in  the  trade,  to  limestone  which  will  take  a  polish. 

The  marble  of  Lee,  Massachusetts,  is  of  Cambro-Silurian  age,  and  is 
a  part  of  the  great  limestone  and  marble  belt  extending  from  Georgia, 
through  a  number  of  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  New  England  States, 
into  Canada.  Specimens  Nos.  46  and  150,  and  probably,  also  No.  117 
are  from  this  belt.  In  the  Middle  States  the  rock  is  limestone;  but  in 
IN'ew  England,  as  well  as  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  where  it  has  been 
subjected  to  much  greater  disturbance  and  consequent  metamorphism, 
it  is  converted  into  marble. 

The  Lee  marble  is  a  white,  uniformly  fine-grained  rock,  which  looks 
to  be  a  remarkably  pure  limestone;  but  if  so,  it  should  be  completely 
soluble.  In  Mr.  E.  A.  Schneider's  chemical  analysis,  given  below,  it  is 
been  to  contain  only  0.19  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter,  of  whose  compo- 
sition the  analysis  gives  us  but  little  information.  The  analysis  shows 
that  the  limestone  is  rich  in  carbonate  of  magnesia,  containing  over  40 
per  cent;  so  rich,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  classed  among  the  dolomites. 
In  this  respect  it  is  closely  related  to  the  Cockeysville  marble  (No. 
117);  also  that  of  Eureka,  Nevada  (No.  115). 

Analysis  of  Lee  marble. 

I  j  Per  cent. ! 

I    iDSoluMf '        0.19     I 

'     Al.Oj,  Fe,03 '  .24    j 

CaO '      30.88     ' 

I    MgO 21.42 

1     CAli 46.72 

Organic  matter 

I    H,(),  105^ 

Total '      99.45 

i 

Under  the  microscope  the  Lee  marble  is  seen  to  be  completely  crys- 
talline granular,   with   small   grains,  comparatively^  it^^^^*^^§\3\9cSi^^' 
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Many  of  these  show  twinning  bands,  but  are  generally  quite  free  from 
visible  inclusions.  The  presence  of  0.19  per  cent  of  insoluble  material 
would  be  expected  to  reveal  itself  under  the  microscope.  However,  as 
minerals  other  than  the  carbonates  were  not  readily  detected  in  the 
section,  a  fragment  of  the  limestone  was  dissolved,  and  a  residue 
obtained  of  clear  colorless  cleavage  plates  of  a  mineral  which  has  a 
very  small  optic  axial  angle  and  is  negative.  The  interference  color.»< 
of  its  cleavage  plates  are  very  low,  in  thin  pieces,  not  even  attaining 
yellow  of  the  first  order. 

According  to  Mr.  Merrill,^  much  of  the  marble  of  Lee  and  adjoining 
localities  contains  crystals  of  tremolite,  which  weather  out  upon  expo- 
sure, leaving  the  rock  with  a  rougli  pitted  surface.  They  are  doubtless 
due  to  metamorphism.  Mr.  Hobbs'^  notes  their  abundant  development 
in  the  Canaan  limestone  of  the  same  region  along  the  line  of  a  great 
fault. 

The  Lee  marble  was  used  in  the  structure  of  the  Capitol  extension, 
but  Mr.  Merrill  reports  that  the  weathering  out  of  the  tremolite  crystals 
in  the  exterior  walls  is  very  noticeable.  In  England  dolomite  is  con- 
sidered much  more  ^  durable  than  pure  limestone,  but  that  view  does 
not  appear  to  be  shared  in  this  country.^ 

No.  117.  Marble  (Dolomite). 
(From  Cockkysville,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.    DRSCRiRRn  by 

J.  S.  DiLLER.) 

This  rock  is  known  throughout  the  Baltimore  region  as  the  "  Cockeya- 
ville  marble"  because  it  is  extensively  (juarried  at  that  place.  It  is 
completely  crystalline,  as  shown  in  PI.  XL,  which  represents  it  as  seen 
under  a  microscope  of  small  amplification.  The  crystalline  grains  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  Lee  marble.  The  rhombohedral  cleavage 
is  especially  distinct  in  the  thin  section,  although  not  well  shown  in  the 
illustration,  whicli  was  taken  between  crossed  nicols  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  twinning  lamellae  Grains  of  quartz,  several  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  figure,  are  common,  and  account  for  the  high  percentage 
of  silica  present.  Farther  westward  in  Maryland,  according  to 
Williams,  the  limestones  are  much  less  crystalline  and  retain  traces  of 
their  original  sedimentary  character.  All  of  these  features  are  oblit- 
erated in  the  Cockeysville  marble.  The  impurities  may  originally  have 
been  distinct,  but  now,  according  to  Williams,  have  crystallized  and 
appear  as  accessory  minerals,  the  original  sedimentary  character 
having  been  obliterated  in  the  metamorphism. 

There  is  little  variation  visible  in  the  hand  specimens,  but  in  the 
large  mass,  where  quarried,  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the 
size  of  the  grains,  as  well  as  chemical  composition  and  accessory  con- 


1  Stonen  for  BuildiDg  and  DecoratioD,  p.  94. 

»  Jour,  (ieol.,  Vol.  I,  p.  794.  C^  r^r\r%]r> 

»  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration,  by  G.  P.  MPi^^iie^.^IS^OO^l^ 
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THIN  SECTION  OF  MARBLE,  COCKEYSVILLE,  MARYLAND,  AS  SE|^i^g>|^(^^C)®gl^E.  ^  30. 


A.  In  ordinary  hght. 


B.   Between  crossed  nicols. 
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stituents.    The  coarse-graiued  variety,   which  is  much  coarser  than 
specimen  117,  ivS  locally  called  ^^alam  stone,"  and  is  burnt  for  lime. 

Two  analyses  of  tliis  marble  are  given  below.  The  first  was  made 
by  J.  E.  Whitfield,'  and  the  second  by  E.  A.  Schneider.  The  second 
shows  the  composition  of  the  specimen  in  this  series. 

Anal  If  see  of  CorkeyHville  marble. 

Ppr  ct-nt.  Percent. ! 

SiO, 0.44  Inftolublo 5.57 

AlA I  1.22  Al^Oa,  I''o»(>3 *0    I 

FeO trace  CaO 29.08 

CaO 30.73  MrO 20.80    ' 

MffO 20.87    I  CO.^ 44.28 

COj 45.85  Orjianic  matter ' 

I    Ignition 1.22  lI,Oatl05o ' 

'  Totiil lOO.rw    I  Total 99.61    | 

The  amonnt  of  magnesian  carbonate  present,  as  shown  by  these  two 
analyses,  is  variable,  and  averages  a  little  over  39  per  cent. 

For  information  concerning  the  field  relations  of  this  rock,  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  "Guide  to  Baltimore,  with  an  account  of  the  Geology 
of  its  Environs,"  pp.  07  to  102,  by  George  n.  Williams.  Its  distribution 
is  shown  upon  an  accompanying  geological  map. 

No.  118.   QUARTZITE. 
(From  Caribou  Hill,  Eukkka  ('ounty,  Nevada.    Desckibki)  by  J.  P.  Iddings.) 

The  quartzite  from  Caribou  Hill,  Eureka,  Nevada,  is  of  Silurian  age, 
and  is  designated  on  the  atlas  sheets  accompanying  Monograph  XX, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  the  Eureka  quartzite.^  It  is  dense, 
white,  and  vitreous,  in  massive  beds,  with  no  distinct  evidence  of  its 
fragmental  character  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 

In  thin  section  it  is  seen  to  be  a  very  pure  (juartz  rock,  consisting  of 
grains  of  (juartz  about  0,25"""  in  diameter.  In  general  they  are  very 
free  from  inclusions  of  foreign  mineral  matter,  but  usually  exhibit 
minute  fluid  inclusions.  Some  grains  contain  hair-like  needles  which 
are  probably  rutile.  The  fluid  inclusions  are  often  arranged  in  lines 
or  planes  traversing  the  quartz  grains  in  one  or  more  directions.  The 
shape  and  outline  of  the  quartz  grains  in  sorme  cases  suggest  those  of 
granitic  quartz,  in  which  each  grain  has  crystallized  until  interrupted 
by  the  neighboring  grains;  but  in  many  cases  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
outer  portion  of  the  grain  is  an  addition  of  quartz  substance  upon  a 
central  nucleus  of  quartz,  which  itself  is  a  well  rounded  water- worn 
grjiin.    The  inner  and  outer  portions  have  the  same  optical  orientation 


« Bull.  60,  U.  S.  Gool.  Suivt'V,  i>.  159. 

»See  Monograph  XX,  pp.W  and  212.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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and  appear  to  be  one  continuous  individual  crystal.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  portions  consists  of  minute  inclusions 
surrounding  the  original  rounded  grain.  This  secondary  enlargement 
of  quartz  grains  has  been  described  by  a  number  of  petrographers,^ 
and  is  due  to  the  crystallization  of  quartz  from  aqueous  solutions 
permeating  the  sandstone,  the  secondary  quartz  assuming  the  same 
crystallographic  orientation  as  that  of  the  nucleus.  This  feature  may 
be  observed  also  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  (PI.  X,  p.  80).  By  this 
process  a  sandstone  may  be  converted  into  a  dense  vitreous  quartjsite 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  solutions  without  the  accompaniment  of 
abnormal  pressure  or  of  any  increase  of  temperature. 

In  the  quartzite  from  Caribou  Hill  there  are  veins  of  chalcedony  that 
traverse  the  rock  in  all  directions  and  sink  to  microscopic  proportions. 
The  chalcedony  is  developed  in  spherulitic  growths,  radiating  from  the 
surface  walls  of  the  veins  inward,  usually  as  narrow  bands  in  thin 
section.  In  some  of  the  broader  veins  the  chalcedony  in  the  central 
portion  exhibits  definite  spherulites  and  in  some  cases  microcrypto- 
crystalline  aggregation.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  quartz  by  lower 
index  of  refraction,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity 
is  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  chalcedony  fibers,  which  are  in  a 
sense  optically  negative.  Minute  prisms  of  quartz  would  be  optically 
X)Ositive,  the  axis  of  least  elasticity  being  x>arallel  to  the  length  of  the 
prisms. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sandstone,  after  being  cemented  by  the  second- 
ary enlargement  of  the  quartz  grains,  and  having  been  converted  to 
quartzite,  was  subjected  to  dynamical  strain  which  fractured  it  into 
small  pieces  and  minute  particles.  It  was  then  permeated  by  solutions 
which  deposited  silica  in  the  form  of  chalcedony  in  all  the  fissures  and 
interstices  and  recemented  it  into  a  dense  quartzite. 

The  fractures,  which  are  now  indicated  by  the  veins  of  chalcedony, 
traversed  the  grains  of  quartz  and  their  quartz  cement  as  across  a 
compact  mass,  and  incomplete  parallel  fractures,  which  accompany  the 
more  perfect  ones,  are  shown  by  lines  and  planes  of  fluid  inclusions. 
These  are  therefore  of  secondary  origin,  are  subsequent  to  the  first 
cementation  and  contemporaneous  with  the  fracturing,  and  result  from 
dynamic  action. 

No.  119.  Quartz  SCHIST. 

(From  Stkvensun  Station,  Grkkn  Spring  Valley,  Haltimohe  Col'nty,  Mary- 
land.     UE8CKIBE1)   BY  W.  S.  HaYLEY.) 

The  specimen  numbered  119  was  obtained  from  the  Shoemaker 
Quarry,  near  Stevenson,  a  station  on  the  Green  Spring  Valley  Branch 


»A.  E.  Tornobohni,  Eiu  Boltrajj  «ur  Frage  der  QiiartKitbildung:  Geol.  Foreii.  Stookh.,  1876,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  35,  reviewed  in  Ncues  Jtihrbuch  I'iir  Mio.,  eU;.  1877,  p.  210.  H.  C.  Sorby:  Quart.  Jour. Gwl. 
Soc.  London,  1880,  VoL  XXXVl,  p.  62.  A.  A.  Young:  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jnly,  1882.  R.  D.  Irving:  Id., 
June,  1883.  K.  D.  Irving,  and  C.  R.  Van  Hiso:  Bull.  8.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  1884.  T.G.  liouney  and 
J,  A.  PhilHpB:  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soo.  London  ,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  19.  J.  P.  Iddinga:  Monograph  XX, 
ApiM,udix  B.  0.  S.  UeoL  Sarvey,  1892,  p.  316.  ^.^.^.^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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of  the  l^orthem  Central  Eailroad,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 
The  rock  is  used  for  flagging,  and  for  the  foundations  and  abutments 
of  bridges. 

Geologically  the  rock  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  series  underlying 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau.  This  is  an  elevated  base- 
leveled  area,  which  is  divided  by  Dr.  Williams^  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  portion.  In  the  western  portion  the  rocks  are  unquestionably 
metamorphosed  sediments  (see  description  of  No.  126),  while  iu  the 
eastern  portion  they  are  nearly  all  holocrystalline,  though  they  may 
originally  have  been  clastic.  Some  of  them  possess  an  obscure  con- 
glomeratic habit.  They  are  beneath  the  metamorphosed  sediments  of 
the  western  plateau  region,  which  are  probably  Cambrian  and  Lower 
Silurian  in  age,  and  hence  they  are  regarded  as  probably  Algonkian, 
or,  at  any  rate,  as  pre-Cambrian.^  The  rock  represented  by  the  speci- 
men occurs  along  the  contact  between  a  dynamically  metamorphosed 
hornblendic  and  micaceous  gneiss  and  a  crystalline  dolomitic  lime- 
stone^ known  as  theCockeysville  marble^  (No.  117).  It  passes  insensib'y 
into  the  gneiss,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  phase.  In  the  latest 
map'  -of  the  district  ?io  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  rocks, 
both  being  represented  by  the  same  color  and  described  as  metamor- 
phosed sediments. 

Different  specimens  of  the  rock  present  different  appearances.  All 
are  more  or  less  foliated,  and  some  are  platy.  The  least  foliated  vari- 
eties are  light-gray  rocks  with  a  sugary  texture.  They  consist  of  an 
aggregate  of  small  quartz  grains  and  tiny  Hakes  of  a  light-yellow 
glistening  mica.  The  more  schistose  phases  contain  much  more  mica, 
and  so  have  a  little  darker  color  than  the  less  schistose  forms.  All 
varieties  of  the  rock  are  crossed  by  parallel  joint  planes  whose  surfaces 
are  covered  with  mica  scales.  In  the  massive  varieties  the  joints  are 
less  numerous  than  they  are  in  the  more  schistose  ones,  in  which  they 
are  often  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  apart.  The  surface  of  a  cross- 
fiacture  through  a  si)ecimen  of  this  kind  resembles  very  closely  that  of 
a  micaceous  gneiss. 

No  traces  of  bedding  planes  can  be  detected  in  any  of  the  specimens. 
Their  platy  character  is  determined  by  the  joint  planes  passing 
through  them. 


^6.  H.  WilliamH,  The  Petroj^raphy  and  Structure  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  in  Maryland:  Bull. 
Geol.  Soo.  America,  Vol.  2,  1891,  pp.  301-322;  and  Guide  to  Baltimore,  with  an  account  of  the  Geology' 
of  its  BnviTons,  and  three  maps,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engineers,  Baltimore  Meeting,  February,  1892.  Pre- 
pared by  local  committee  for  the  use  of  the  institute,  pp.  77-121,  with  maps. 

'Cf.C.B.  VanHise,  Correlation  Papers— Archean  and  Algonkian :  Bull.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey  No.  80; 
especially  pages  411  and  415. 

'Good  specimens  of  this  marble  are  seen  in  the  columns  and  heavy  platforms  of  the  Capitol  exten- 
Bi<m  at  Washington.  A  large  portion  of  this  building,  the  Washington  Monument,  and  the  Post- 
Office  building  in  the  same  city  are  construct4>d  of  it,  as  well  as  the  spires  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe<lral 
in  New  York. 

4  See  map  in  Guide  to  Baltimore;  and  Geological  Map  of  Baltimore  and  Vicinity,  G.H.Williams, 
editor,  published  by  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892;  also  Baltimore  sheet.  Atlas  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
edition  August,  1892. 

'  A  Preliminary  Geological  Map  of  Maryland,  G.  H.  Williams,  editor,  1893 :  Maryland,  its  Resources, 
Industries,  and  Institutions,  prepared  for  the  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more, 1883. 
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A  close  inspection  of  the  joint  surfaces  of  most  specimens  will  show 
the  presence  of  small  grains  of  coal-black  tourmaline  in  the  midst  of 
the  mica  scales.  Dr.  Williams,^  in  his  account  of  the  petrography 
of  this  schist,  states  that  ^4ts  most  characteristic  feature  is  imparted 
to  this  rock  by  long  crystals  of  black  tourmaline,  which  have  been 
developed  in  these  muscovite  layers.  These  crystals  are  invariably 
broken  and  their  fragments  separated  along  one  line,  showing  tbat 
the  rock  was  compressed  in  one  direction  and  elongated  or  stretched 
in  another  at  right  angles/' 

The  rock  is  described  by  Williams*  in  the  following  words: 

The  least  important  of  the  rocks  of  probably  sedimentary  origin  in  the  Baltimore 
region  is  a  peculiar  schist  composed  mostly  of  quartz  and  divided  into  beds  of  vary- 
ing thickness  by  parallel  layers  of  muscovite.  .  .  .  Its  quartz  grains  are  of 
different  sizes,  but  are  so  completely  recrystallized  that  they  form  an  interlocking 
mosaic.  Besides  the  flakes  of  muscovite,  the  only  other  constituents  are  iron  stains  and 
occasional  crystals  of  tourmaline,  microclines,  and  zircon.  Sharply  defined  areas 
showing  a  minute  spherulitic  polarization  are  also  common.  They  are  identical  with 
those  occurring  in  the  Saxon  '^greisen/'  and  probably  represent  altered  feldspar. 
The  rock  shows  the  effect  of  pressure  in  the  undulatory  extinction  of  its  quartz 
grains.  The  cleavage  planes  of  the  quartz-schist  are  duetto  thin  layers  of  muscovite 
in  good-sized  scales,  with  their  basal  planes  all  parallel  to  the  foliation. 

With  respect  to  its  origin  he  declares  that  the  rock  is  probably  a 
**facie8  of  the  gneiss,  produced  by  some  dynamic  agency,  for  it  always 
shows  the  effect  of  internal  mechanical  action  and  motion.  Moreover, 
the  abundance  of  tourmaline  points  to  the  agency  of  fumaroles,  which 
are  always  important  factors  in  the  recrystallization  of  deeply  buried 
rocks." 

The  platy  character  of  the  rock  is  plainly  seen  in  the  hand  specimen; 
its  schistosity,  however,  is  not  so  apparent.  Nevertheless,  on  breaking 
the  rock  the  fracture  is  much  more  easily  produced  in  a  direction  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  cleavage  planes  than  in  any  other  direction,  even 
when  the  separation  is  not  along  tbe  cleavage  plane.  This  is  due  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  mica  scales  throughout  the  body  of  the  rock, 
with  their  flattened  sides  parallel  to  the  cleavage  planes. 

In  the  thin  section  the  irregular  grains  with  brilliant  polarization 
colors  are  quartz;  the  long,  narrow  grains  with  a  longitudinal  cleavage, 
a  very  slight  pleoehroism,  an  extinction  parallel  to  the  cleavage  lines 
and  brilliant  mottled  polarization  colors  are  muscovite;  the  opaque 
crystals  and  rounded  grains  are  magnetite  and  pyrite,  altered  in  many 
cases  to  limonite  or  ocher,  and  tbe  few  clear,  colorless  grains  with  pale- 
green  polarization  colors  are  plagioclase.  Some  of  these  latter  are 
crossed  by  indistinct  twinning  bars,  and  many  of  them,  particularly 
those  near  the  edges  of  the  section,  are  traversed  by  cleavage  cracks. 
Tn  some  sections  the  plagioclase  is  altered  to  a  cloudy  aggregate  of 
scaly  minerals  and  little  dust  particles.  Grains  of  zircon  are  rare. 
They  occur  as  small  rounded  or  elliptical  particles,  with  a  very  high 
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refractive  index  and  strong  doable  refraction.  The  latter  property  is 
shown  in  the  bright  polarization  colors  and  the  former  by  the  dark 
lines  bounding  the  grains. 

The  quartz  is  the  most  characteristic  component.  It  is  in  irregularly 
interlocking  grains.  These  are  crossed  by  continuous  lines  of  tiny  dust 
inclusions  and  larger  liquid  inclosures  with  movable  bubbles.  The 
majority  of  the  grains  exhibit  undulatory  extinction,  though  this  i)rop- 
erty  is  best  seen  in  the  thinnest  grains  near  the  edges  of  the  section. 

Along  certain  bands  the  larger  quartzes  are  embedded  in  a  rubble 
of  smaller  grains,  and  in  these  bands  the  muscovite  is  most  common. 
The  mica,  the  quartz  grains,  and  the  feldspars  are  all  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  banding,  producing  a  well-marked  schistosity.  In 
other  x)ortions  of  the  section  the  muscovite  also  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
a  parallel  arrangement,  but  this  tendency  is  more  noticeable  when 
the  section  is  viewed  under  a  low-power  hand  lens  than  when  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope.  The  mica  ^  and  the  feldspar  occur  between 
the  quartz  grains,  the  former  lying  along  the  boundaries  between  two 
grains  and  the  latter  occupying  angular  spaces  between  several 
quartzes.  Both  the  muscovite  and  the  plagioclase  show  pressure 
effects — the  mica  in  the  bending  of  occasional  flakes  and  the  feldspar 
in  the  occurrence  of  secondary  twinning  lamellae. 

From  the  microscopic  study  of  the  sections  we  are  led  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  reached  by  the  field  study  of  the  rock,  namely,  that 
it  is  a  dynamically  metamorphosed  acid  rock,  which  from  its  composition 
appears  more  likely  to  have  been  a  sandstone  than  an  eruptive.  The 
rock  is  now  a  mica-schist  in  its  most  micaceous  phases,  or  a  micaceous 
quartz-schist  in  its  less  micaceous  forms. 

Kg.  120.  Jaspilite. 

(From  Ishpeming,  Marquette  County,  Michigan.    Described  by  C.  R. 

Van  Hise.) 

Macroscopioal, — The  jaspilites  of  the  Ishpeming  area  of  the  Mar- 
quette district  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  occur  in  the  Negaunee  or 
iron-bearing  formation  of  the  Lower  Marquette  series.  They  are  banded 
rocks,  the  alternate  bands  consisting  mainly  of  small  iron-stained  par- 
ticles of  quartz,  or  jasper,  and  of  iron  oxide.  The  exposures  present  a 
brilliant  appearance,  due  to  the  iuterlaminatiou  of  the  bright  red  jasper 
and  the  dark  red  or  black  iron  oxides.  The  iron  oxide  is  mainly  hema- 
tite, and  includes  both  red  and  specular  varieties;  but  magnetite  is 
usually  present. 

The  jasper  bauds  frequently  have  oval  terminations  or  die  out  in 
an  irregular  manner.  The  rocks  have  been  folded  in  a  complicated 
fashion,  as  a  result  of  which  the  layers  present  an  extremely  contorted 

I  In  a  few  sections  there  are  present,  in  addition  to  the  muscovite,  a  fe^  flakes  of  a  brownish-green, 
strongly  pleochroio  biotitc.  These,  when  present,  are  always  cloHely  associated  with  the  muscovite. 
The  mineral  never  occurs  in  quantity  largo  enough  to  atVect  the  general  character  of  the  rock. 
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appearance.  The  folded  layers  frequently  show  minor  faulting.  Be- 
canse  of  their  brittle  character,  at  many  places  the  bands  have  become 
broken  through  and  through,  and  sometimes  they  pass  into  reibungs- 
breccias.  In  some  cases  the  movement  of  the  fragments  over  one 
another  has  been  so  severe  as  to  produce  a  conglomeratic  aspect. 

In  the  folding  of  the  rock  the  readjusi^ment  has  occurred  mainly  in 
the  iron  oxide  between  the  jasper  bauds.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  iron 
oxide  has  been  sheared,  and  when  a  specimen  is  cleaved  along  a  layer 
it  shows  brilliant  micaceous  hematite.  This  sheared  lustrous  hema- 
tite, present  before  the  last  dynamic  movement,  is  discriminated  with 
the  naked  eye  or  with  the  lens  from  crystal-outlined  hematite  and  mag- 
netite which  have  filled  the  cracks  in  the  jasper  bands  and  the  spaces 
between  the  sheared  laminae  of  hematite.  The  jaspilite  differs  mainly 
from  the  ferruginous  chert  of  the  iron-bearing  formation,  with  which  it 
is  closely  associated,  in  that  the  siliceous  bands  of  the  former  are  stained 
a  bright  red  by  hematite  and  the  bands  of  ore  between  them  are  mainly 
specalai  hematite,  while  in  the  cherts  the  iron  oxide  is  earthy  hematite. 
The  jaspilite  in  its  typical  form,  whenever  found,  always  occupies  one 
horizon,  the  present  top  of  the  iron-bearing  formation  just  below  the 
Goodrich  quartzite.  In  different  parts  of  the  area  the  jaspilite  has  a 
varying  thickness.  With  this  jaspilite,  or  just  above  it,  are  the  hard 
iron  ores,  of  the  district;  hence  it  has  been  called  by  the  miners,  to 
discriminate  it  from  the  ferruginous  chert,  *'hard  ore  jasper." 

Microscopical. — In  thin  section  the  jaspilites  are  seen  to  have  a 
minutely  laminated  character,  each  of  the  coarser  bands,  as  seen  in 
hand  specimen,  being  composed  of  many  laminae,  due  to  the  irregular 
concentration  of  the  iron  oxide.  These  laminae  are  of  greatly  varying 
width.  They  unite  and  part  in  a  most  irregular  fashion,  producing 
a  mesh-like  appearance,  and  frequently  laminae  disappear,  as  do  the 
coarser  bands. 

The  complex,  bright-red  jasper  bands  are  composed  mainly  of  finely 
crystalline  cherty  quartz,  but  they  are  everywhere  stained  with  minute 
particles  of  blood-red  hematite.  The  grains  of  quartz  average  rather 
less  than  0,01™"»  in  diameter,  and  each  of  these  minute  grains  contains 
one  or  more  particles  of  hematite.  These  are  concentrated  in  lamiUfOB, 
or  are  separate  flecks  included  in  the  quartz  grains.  In  some  cases 
the  hematite  appears  to  be  somewhat  concentrated  between  the  grains, 
but  in  general  it  is  arranged  in  entire  independence  of  them,  as  though 
it  were  present  before  the  quartz  had  crystallized.  The  ferruginous 
bands  contain  a  predominating  amount  of  iron  oxide,  but  in  them  is 
included  much  quartz,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  jasper  bands.  The 
original,  translucent,  red,  sheared  hematite  is  easily  discriminated  from 
the  secondary  crystal  outlined  hematite  and  magnetite. 

The  folding,  faulting,  fracturing,  and  brecciatiou  spoken  of  in  hand 
specimen  are  beautifully  shown  under  the  microscope.  The  resultant 
cracks  and  crevices  are  tilled  with  secondary  quartz  and  cr^stal-outhned 
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hematite  and  magnetite.  This  qaartz  is  mach  more  coarsely  crystalline 
than  the  older  quartz,  the  grains  in  many  slides  averaging  from  0.05""" 
to  O.l*""*  in  diameter.  While  much  of  this  secondary  quartz  occurs  in 
veins  that  cut  across  the  original  lamination  of  the  rock,  a  good  deal  of 
it  has  entered  i)aral]el  to  the  lamination.  Its  coarseness  and  its  like- 
ness to  the  vein  <juartz  readily  distinguish  it  from  the  earlier  quartz. 
The  crystal- outlined  hematite  and  magnetite  also  help  to  fill  the  veins 
and  spaces  between  the  micaceous  hematite  laminje.  These  secondary 
materials  usually  have  entirely  filled  the  spaces,  thus  completely  cement- 
ing the  rock,  and  because  so  much  material  has  entered  parallel  to  the 
original  lamination  this  structure  is  emphasized  by  the  secondary 
impregnations. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  jaspilite  is  characteristic  of  the  upper- 
most horizon  of  the  iron-bearing  formation ;  that  is,  it  is  immediately 
below  the  next  overlying  series.  The  contact  zone  has  been  one  of  the 
great  planes  of  accommodation,  and  thus  the  dynamic  effects  upon  the 
jaspilite  are  explained.  Between  the  jaspilite  horizon  and  that  of  the 
ferruginous  cherts  is  a  transition  zone.  In  this  the  layers  of  siliceous 
material  sometimes  have  borders  of  red  iron-stained  quartz. 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  chief  differences  between  the  jaspilites 
and  the  ferruginous  cherts  are  the  blood-red  character  of  the  minute 
hematite  particles  and  the  micaceous  character  of  the  ferruginous  layers 
of  the  former.  It  appears  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  dynamic 
movements  have  transformed  the  ferruginous  chert  into  jaspilite,  the 
layers  of  brown  hematite  being  sheared  into  micaceous  hematite  and  the 
inclusions  of  brown  hematite  being  changed  into  the  blood-red  variety.* 

No.  121.  Magnetitio  Specular  Hematite. 

(From  thb  Republic    Mine,  Marquette  County,  Michigan.    Dbsckibed   by 

C.  R.  Van  Hise.) 

The  specular  hematites  of  the  Marquette  district  occur  at  or  near  the 
contact  of  the  Tapper  Marquette  and  Lower  Marquette  series,  being 
either  at  the  top  of  the  Negaunee  iron-bearing  formation  of  the  Lower 
Marquette  series,  or  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  Goodrich  quartzite  of 
the  Upper  Marquette  series.  The  greater  quantities  of  the  hard  ores 
are  probably  in  the  latter  position,  and  from  this  horizon  the  particular 
specimens  described  below  are  derived.  These  hard  ores  are  all  asso- 
ciated with  jaspilite,  Xo.  120  of  the  Educational  Series. 

The  original  source  of  the  iron  for  the  iron  ores  is  a  silicious  siderite. 
The  ore  is  a  secondary  concentration  produced  at  favorable  places  by 
downward  percolating  waters.    In   many  cases,  after  a  iirst  concen- 


'For  relations  of  tho  Negannoo  formation  containing  jsmpilitt*  to  other  formations,  and  a  description 
of  the  Marquette  ncrieH,  to  which  th(«  Xegaunee  formation  belongs,  see  PreJiminary  Report  on  the 
Marqaetto  Iron-bearing  District  of  Michigan,  by  C.  K.  Tan  Hise  and  W,  S.  Bayley,  with  a  chiipt4»r  on 
the  Republic  Trough,  by  H.  L.  Smyth:  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey ;  also  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  Vol.  XXVIII.  *       ^  t 
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tration,  there  was  a  mashing  of  the  (lei)osits,  and  later  a  further  enrich- 
luent  of  the  iron  ore  by  infiltration. 

The  specimens  consist  mainly  of  brilliant  flakes  of  micaceous  hema- 
tite, which  are  arranged  to  a  considerable  degree  with  their  greater 
dimensions  parallel,  thus  giving  the  ore  a  distinct  schistosity  or  rift 
Between  the  flakes  of  hematite  are  minute  granules  of  magnetite. 
Under  the  microscope  the  slides  are  best  studied  in  reflected  light. 
They  seem  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  numerous  closely  fitting  grains  of 
hematite,  the  majority  of  which  take  an  imperfect  polish,  and  have 
therefore  a  gray,  sheeny,  spotted  appearance.  The  grains,  which  are 
parted  along  the  cleavage,  reflect  the  light  like  a  mirror.  The  large 
number  of  these  reflecting  surfaces  is  appreciated  only  by  rotating  the 
section,  which  brings  successively  different  ones  into  favorable  posi- 
tions to  reflect  the  light  into  the  microscope  tube.  As  both  the  mag- 
netite and  the  hematite  are  opaque,  the  two  minerals  in  general  can 
not  be  discriminated,  although  in  some  cases  the  crystal  forms  of  mag- 
netite are  seen,  and  a  small  part  of  the  hematite,  much  of  it  in  little 
crystals,  shows  the  characteristic  blood-red  color. 

The  accessory  minerals  are  quartz,  feldspar,  muscovite,  and  griiner- 
ite.  Some  of  the  small  areas  of  quartz  and  feldspar  appear  to  be 
fragmental.  The  muscovite  occurs  mainly  in  small  independent  flakes, 
but  some  of  it  is  apparently  secondary  to  the  feldspar.  The  griinerite 
is  very  sparse.  The  translucent,  red  hematite  is  closely  associated  with 
the  feldspar,  muscovite,  and  griinerite. 

The  iron  ores  and  associated  rocks  of  the  Manjuette  iron-bearing 
district  are  fully  described  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  pages  561  to  589,  and  in  Monograph  XXVII, 
pages  328  to  407. 

No.  122.  Slate. 

(From  Monson,  PiscATAtiUis  Cointy,  Maine.    Described  bv  W.  S.  Bayley.) 

S])ecimen  No.  122  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  rocks  that  are  known 
as  clay  slates.  It  is  a  very  fine-grained,  bluish-gray  variety,  with  a 
close  crystalline  texture.  It  is  so  soft  that  it  may  easily  be  scratched 
with  a  knife  blade,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  dense  and  elastic  that 
it  rings  clearly  when  hit  with  a  liammer.  If  struck  on  its  side  with  a 
chisel  whose  cutting  edge  is  parallel  to  the  long  edges  of  the  specimen, 
it  will  split  into  plates  whose  minimum  thickness  is  limited  only  by  the 
skill  of  the  workman.  This  peculiarity  of  si)litting  into  thin  slabs  is 
the  most  characteristic  property  of  slates,  and  is  that  which  gives 
them  their  great  economic  value.  The  evenness  with  which  they  may 
be  cleft  and  the  size  of  the  plates  obtainable  irom  them  are  important 
elements  in  determining  the  suitability  of  the  material  for  roofing  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  In  a  good  slate  the  grain  is  fine,  and  the 
cleavage  planes  run  for  long  distances  without  interruption. 

The  principal  localities  in  this  country  from  which  good  slates  come 
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are  the  Peach  Bottom  and  neighboring  regions  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  northern  Maryland,  the  Arvon  quarries  and  mines  in  the 
western  part  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  various  places  in 
Vermont  and  Virginia,  and  the  quarries  of  the  Monson  Slate  Company, 
at  Monson,  Piscataquis  County,  Maine.^  The  specimens*  in  the  col- 
lection are  from  the  last-named  locality. 

Though  not  of  as  much  importance  as  in  the  case  of  stone  used  in 
the  foundation  of  large  buildings,  the  strength*^  of  various  slates  serves 
as  a  rough  measure  of  their  comparative  merits.  In  massive  rocks  the 
strength  is  nearly  equal  in  every  direction.  In  schists  and  bedded 
rocks  less  i)ressure  is  required  to  produce  crushing,  when  applied  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  their  schistosity  or  cleavage,  than  is  necessary 
when  applied  perpendicularly  to  these  structural  planes.  A  cube  of 
the  Monson  slate  measuring  an  inch  on  an  edge,  breaks  across  the 
cleavage,  pressure  being  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage,  when 
the  pressure  rea<3hes  30,426  pounds.  A  slab  12  by  6  by  1  inch,  sup- 
ported on  knife  edges  10  inches  apart,  breaks  under  a  stress  of  4,000 
pounds  when  the  pressure  is  applied  along  a  line  midway  between  the 
supports. 

The  rock  occurs  in  beds*  of  various  thicknesses,  ranging  between  20 
feet  and  4  inches,  interlaminated  with  hard,  fine-grained,  dark  quartz- 
ites.  The  series  strikes  about  70^  east  of  north  and  dips  at  an  angle 
of  about  78°  to  83o  in  a  direction  north  of  west.  The  cleavage  is 
nearly  vertical,  perhaps  inclining  about  a  degree  therefrom,  and  strikes 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  beds.  The  difference  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  cleavage  and  bedding  causes  the  course  of  the  former  to 
cross  that  of  the  latter  at  a  small  angle,  but  since  the  quartzite  is  so 
much  harder  than  the  slate,  the  cleavage  planes  that  are  so  marked  in 
the  softer  rock  stop  abruptly  when  the  contact  of  the  quartzite  is  reached, 
or  cross  it  as  a  few  fractures  or  slight  faults.  Since  the  cleavage  and 
the  bedding  are  not  coincident,  and  not  even  parallel,  it  is  evident  that 
the  former  is  not  in  any  way  dependent  upon  sedimentation.  A  shale 
splits  easiest  along  its  bedding  planes.  The  Monson  slate  can  not  be 
split  along  its  bedding,  but  it  is  easily  cleft  along  its  cleavage  planes. 
In  other  words,  the  cleavage  of  shales  is  an  original  characteristic, 
while  that  of  slates  must  be  of  secondary  origin. 

The  cause  of  cleavage  in  slates  has  been  carefully  studied  by  many 
geologists.    Sharpe,'*  as  long  ago  as  1846,  held  that  the  cleavage  of 


'For  amonnto  quarried  in  differeut  districts  see  Mineral  Eesonrces  of  the  United  States  for  1888 
acd  later  years,  and  for  descriptions  of  the  districts,  consult  G.  P.  Merrill,  The  Collection  of  Building 
and  Ornamental  Stones  in  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. :  Kept. Smithson.  Inst.  1885-86,  Pt.  IT,  p. 464,  et  seq. 

"The  specimens  in  the  collection  and  the  thin  slabs  were  kindly  furnished  by  the  Monson  Company, 
as  were  also  the  results  of  the  strength  tests  and  the  analysis. 

'For  statements  regarding  tests  of  building  stones,  see  Merrill,  loc.  cit.,  p.  489. 

^Thought  by  Prof  C.  H.  Hitchcock  to  be  Cambrian  or  Lower  Silurian.  See  geological  map  of  Maine 
in  Colbv'8  Atlas  of  Maine.    Houlton.  1884. 

*  Daniel  Sharpe.  On  Slatj-  Cleavage :  Quart.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc.  London,  1846,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  74-105;  Vol.  V, 
1849,  pp.  860-896.  C  n^C^n]o 
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slates  18  due  to  the  flattening  of  the  constituent  grains.  Sorby '  believed 
that  slaty  cleavage  is  caused  mainly  by  the  rotation  of  the  mineral  par- 
ticles, and  especially  mica,  until  the  flat  grains  assume  a  position  where 
they  may  best  resist  further  rotation,  namely,  a  position  at  or  near 
right  angles  to  the  i)ressure.  As  favoring  this  view,  he  subjected  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  iron  oxide  to  pressure,  and  obtained  a  cleavage 
structure  at  right  angles  to  the  ])ressure.  TyndalF  and  Daubree^  have 
also  produced  a  cleavage  in  substances  by  simple  pressure.  The  former 
used  beeswax,  clay,  etc.,  and  the  latter  clay  mixed  with  scales  of  mica. 
In  each  case  in  the  resultant  cleavable  product  the  flat  particles  were 
always  found  with  their  broad  sides  in  the  plane  of  cleavage;  but 
Tyndall  held,  with  Sharpe,  that  in  the  case  of  beeswax,  as  in  all  cases 
of  nature,  the  cleavage  is  produced  mainly  by  the  flattening  of  the  con- 
stituent particles. 

In  nature  the  pressure  that  produces  the  cleavage  is  the  same  as  that 
which  bows  and  bends  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  Since  this  pres- 
sure is  rarely  perpendicular  to  the  bedding,  it  follows  that  the  super- 
induced cleavage  is  rarely  parallel  to  the  bedding.  In  many  cases  it  is 
probable  that  the  force  that  upturned  the  rocks  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duced in  soft  beds  a  cleavage;  in  otiier  cases  the  cleavage  was  produced 
subsequent  to  the  upturning  of  the  rocks;  and  in  rare  cases  two  cleav- 
ages were  produced  by  pressure  acting  at  different  times  along  two 
different  directions.*  In  addition  to  the  cleavage  produced  in  a  rock  by 
pressure,  it  usually  happens  that  this  agency  causes  such  a  change  in 
the  conditions  under  which  the  rock  exists  that  crystallization  is  set  up 
in  its  material,  so  that  its  original  nature  is  largely  obscured.  Slates 
are  usually  interbedded  with  undoubted  fragmental  rocks  like  quartz- 
ites,  grading  into  these  and  into  conglomerates.  Consequently,  it  is 
assumed  that  its  original  condition  was  fragmental,  though  perhaps  no 
traces  of  this  condition  are  now  discernible.  If  the  original  bed  was 
fragmental,  the  deposit  must  have  been  of  a  very  fine  grain,  like  mud 
or  silt.  Mr.  Ilutchings'^  has  recently  examined  such  beds  in  which 
schistosity  has  not  been  produced,  and  has  obtained  from  them  a  great 
deal  of  information  with  respect  to  the  course  of  crystallization  set  up 
in  them.  He  concludes  that  nearly  all  the  mica  of  slates  is  a  second- 
ary product,  derived  by  the  alteration  of  constituents  of  the  original 
deposit.  Other  components  of  the  slate  are  also  new  products,  formed 
subsequent  to  the  deposition,  and  hence  the  slate  in  its  present  condi- 
tion is  composed  largely  of  crystallized  secondary  material.  In  this 
sense  the  slate  is  crystalline,  and  should  be  classed  with  the  crystalline 
schists.  Since,  however,  we  know  that  it  was  originally  a  sediment, 
we  usually  class  it  among  the  fragmental  rocks,  thus  placing  more 


>  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Jour.,  vol.  LV.,  1853,  p.  137. 

sPhilos.  Mag.,  IV,  XII,  p.  129. 

■G^^ologie  Exp^rimeutah;,  p.  391. 

<Cf.C.R.VanHi8o:  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2,  p.  209.  ^-^  , 

»  Geological  Magazine,  Vol.  VII,  June  and  July,  1800,  and  VofojJ^f^  ^J^^4|QQ  [^ 
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emphasis  upon  the  genetic  relations  of  the  rock  than  upon  its  present 
condition. 

Van  Hise^  has  recently  rediscassed  slaty  cleavage.  He  concludes 
that  the  structure  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mineral  particles 
with  their  longer  diameters  or  readiest  cleavage,  or  both,  in  a  common 
direction,  and  that  the  cause  of  this  arrangement  is,  first  and  most 
important,  the  parallel  development  of  new  minerals;  second,  the  flat- 
tening and  parallel  rotation  of  old  and  new  mineral  particles,  and  third, 
and  of  least  importance,  the  rotation  into  approximately  parallel  posi- 
tions of  random  original  particles.  He  further  concludes  that  this 
structure  is  developed  in  rocks  when  they  are  so  deeply  buried  as  to  be 
in  the  zone  of  plastic  flow,  and  that  the  structure  develops  in  the  planes 
normal  to  the  greatest  pressure. 

Under  the  microscope  the  principal  mineral  constituents  of  the  Mon- 
son  slate  in  the  collection  are  discovered  to  be  quartz,  chlorite,  musco- 
vite,  biotite,  magnetite,  and  a  few  little  black  organic  particles.  These 
are  nearly  all  in  the  form  of  small  lenses,  with  their  long  axes  in  the  same 
direction.  The  largest  grains  are  those  of  chlorite.  This  mineral  is  in 
light-green  masses,  with  a  dark-green  pl^ochroism.  Its  double  refrac- 
tion is  weak,  so  that  between  crossed  nicols  it  polarizes  in  gray  or  blue 
tints.  Around  its  grains  bend  the  flakes  of  muscovite,  etc. — a  proof 
that  the  former  must  have  existed  when  the  cleavage  was  superinduced 
in  the  rock.  It  is  probable  that  the  grains  were  then  plagioclase  and 
that  the  chlorite  has  since  been  produced  by  its  alteration.  Chlorite 
also  exists  in  little  slireds  between  the  other  components,  where  it  is 
always  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  foliation. 

The  next  most  abundant  components  are  the  micas.  These  occur  as 
tiny  shreds  and  flakes  of  muscovite  that  can  be  detected  only  between 
crossed  nicols,  when  it  appears  with  bright  polarization  colors  and  as 
larger,  ill-defined  masses  of  brown  biotite.  The  latter  sometimes  occurs 
also  as  small  flakes  lying  parallel  to  the  muscovite  plates.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  common  as  the  muscovite,  nor  is  it  always  arranged  with  its 
flat  sides  in  the  plane  of  cleavage.  Since  the  flakes  of  muscovite  are 
not  crowded  around  the  large  masses  of  biotite  as  they  are  around  the 
chlorite  grains,  it  would  seem  that  the  biotite  must  have  been  formed 
after  the  potash  mica.  It  includes  shreds  of  the  muscovite,  and  in  its 
arrangement  it  by  no  means  follows  the  rule  that  the  long  axes  are 
parallel  to  the  cleavage.  Its  genesis,  consequently,  was  probably  sub- 
sequent to  the  origin  of  the  foliation. 

The  quartz  is  not  in  large  quantity.  Only  occasionally  can  little 
grains  be  detected,  when  they  have  the  usual  elliptical  cross  section. 
The  magnetite  and  the  organic  substance  are  both  in  comparatively 
large-sized  grains.  The  former  have  badly  defined  crystallographic 
outlines,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  irregular  and  ragged.    If  a  small 


iPrinoiples  of  North  American  Pre-Cambrian  Geology,  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise:  Sixteenth  Ann.  Kept. 
U.  S  Geol.  Suryey,  Part  I,  pp.  633-668.  See  also  Deformation  of  Bocks,  Part  III,  Cleavage  and  Fisallity : 
Jour.  G«o1m  Vol.  IV,  1896,  pp.  449-483.  ^ 
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portion  of  the  section  is  heated  for  some  time  on  a  piece  of  platinum 
before  the  blowpipe  the  organic  particles  are  burned  out,  while  the 
magnetite  remains  unchanged.  This  is  about  the  only  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  substances  when  present  in  such  small 
particles.  It  is  impossible  to  determine,  except  by  careful  chemical 
tests,  whether  the  organic  material  is  carbon  or  a  compound  of  this 
element.  Besides  these  opaque  constituents  there  are  in  the  muscovite 
shreds,  between  the  lamellae,  numerous  little  black  particles,  most  of 
which  are  in  tiny  short  needles,  though  a  few  are  in  larger  round  or 
irregularly  shaped  masses.  The  latter  have  a  brownish  color,  but  their 
dimensions  are  so  small  that  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  them 
can  not  be  determined.  From  analogy,  however,  we  may  conclude  that 
they  are  tiny  grains  of  rutile.  This  mineral  in  small  needles  is  so 
characteristic  of  slates  that  they  were  long  known  b}''  the  German 
petrographers  under  the  indefinite  name  of  thonschiefernadeln,  until 
in  1881  Gathrein^  proved  them  to  consist  of  rutile. 

No  other  components  are  important  enough  to  merit  mention  as 
essential  to  the  rock,  though  perhaps  in  an  occasional  section  a  single 
grain  of  pyrite  or  of  some  other  widely  occurring  mineral  may  be 
detected. 

From  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  slate  we  easily  discover 
why  it  splits  so  readily  in  one  direction  only  and  in  such  very  thin 
plates.  The  different  constituents,  with  the  exception  of  the  biotite, 
are  arranged  in  layers  composed  of  flat  pieces  lying  in  parallel  posi- 
tions and  overlapping  and  dovetailing  into  one  another.  Across  the 
laminae  fracture  is  difScult,  and  the  fracture  surface  is  rough,  for  the 
breaks,  following  the  paths  of  least  resistance,  refuse  to  pass  across 
the  grains  in  their  courses  when  they  can  so  easily  turn  aside  and  pass 
around  them.  The  crystalline  structure  noticed  on  the  cross-fracture 
surface  is  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  grains.  The  cleavage  surface, 
on  the  contrary,  is  smooth,  because  so  few  grains  extend  from  one  layer 
into  the  other  that  the  easiest  path  for  the  fracture  is  between  successive 
layers. 

In  the  following  table  the  composition  of  the  rock,  as  determined  by 
L.  M.  Norton,  is  given  in  column  I ;  in  column  II  is  given  the  composi- 
tion of  a  specimen  of  the  Peach  Bottom  slates,  Pennsylvania. 


>  Neuott  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  etc.,  1881, 1,  p.  109. 
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A  naljfMs  of  slates. 


II. 


SiO,.. 
TiO,. 


Per  cent. 
56.42 


SOs 

Al^ I      24.14 

FeO 4.46 

MnO 


CaO 

MgO 

KjO 

Na,0 

H,0 

Organic  matter. 
Pyrite 


.52 
2.28 
5.53 
S.15 

3.88 


Per 

55. 

1. 

21. 
9. 


Total 100.3 


cent. 

880 

270 

022 

849 

034 

586 

155 

495 

640 

460 

051 

974 

051 


The  specific  gravity  .of  the  Monson  slate  is  2.851. 

The  analysis  accords  well  with  the  results  of  the  microscopic  study 
of  the  thin  section.  The  small  amount  of  magnesia  indicates  a  small 
proportion  of  biotite.  The  absence  of  plagioclase  is  revealed  by  the 
small  percentage  of  lime.  The  large  proportion  of  potash  points  to  an 
abundance  of  muscovite,  while  the  water  and  ferrous  iron  show  the 
presence  of  chlorite.  The  percentage  of  silica  is  so  low  that  there  can 
not  be  much  quartz  in  the  rock,  and  the  alumina  is  just  about  sufficient 
to  combine  with  the  potash,  magnesia,  and  iron  protoxide  to  foi»n 
muscovite,  biotite,  and  chlorite.  The  soda  may  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  very  alkaline  feldspar,  or  it  may  be  present  in  the  light-colored 
mica,  some  of  which  may  be  paragonite  instead  of  muscovite.^ 

No.  123.  Indurated  Jointed  Shale. 

(From  Somkkville,  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts.    Described  by  C.  R. 

Van  Hisk.) 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  joints,  of  which  the  more 
important  are  tension,  torsion,  and  compression.  It  is  believed  that 
joints  may  be  classified  into  tension  joints  and  compression  joints,  tor- 
sion joints  being  but  a  variety  of  tension  joints.  The  first  are  ordinarily 
in  the  normal  planes,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  stretching  force;  the 
second  are  in  shearing  planes,  or  are  inclined  to  the  crushing  force.^ 

Joints  may  be  produced  in  rocks  in  the  outer  zone  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  where  fracturing  results  from  deformation.  Rocks  which  are 
buried  to  a  great  depth  are  under  such  a  load  that  it  is  impossible 
that  crevices  and  cracks  can  exist;  therefore  jointing  does  not  occur. 


Tor  other  descriptions  of  slates  see  Irving  and  Van  Hise,  Tenth  Ann.  Kept  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
pp.  372,  428;  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  Ill:  and  for  general  account  of  slate  regions,  etc.,  Report 
on  Building  Stones  of  the  United  States,  Census  of  1880,  Washington,  1884.  T 

•For  a  fuller  discussion  of  joints,  see  Principles  of  North  American  pre-Cambrian  Geolog^iy- 
C.  R.  Van  Hise:  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Part  I,  pp.  66g-4)72. 
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Jointing  is  almost  certainly  confined  to  the  outer  10,000  meters  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  is  perhaps  confined  to  the  outer  5,000  meters. 

Tensum  joints. — Tension  is  often  due  to  the  contraction  caused  by 
cooling  or  by  desiccation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  peculiar  columnar 
jointing  of  igneous  rocks  is  due  to  the  contraction  and  consequent  ten- 
sion caused  by  cooling,  and  the  mud  cracks  of  sedimentary  rocks  are 
due  to  the  contraction  and  consequent  tension  caused  by  desiccation. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  neither  cooling  nor  desiccation  is  important 
in  the  production  of  systematic  parallel  sets  of  joints. 

When  rocks  are  simply  folded  in  the  outer  zone  of  fracture,  the  con- 
vex halves  of  the  folds  may  be  subjected  to  simple  tension,  and  if  this 
goes  beyond  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  rocks,  radial  cracks 
will  form,  which  extend  through  the  strata  and  strike  parallel  with  the 
rocks.  In  rocks  which  are  complexly  folded  or  cross  folded,  there  may 
be  two  sets  of  tensile  joints  which  intersect  each  other  nearly  at  right 
angles.  Tensile  joints  in  homogeneous  rocks  are  exactly  or  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  stretching  force. 

Daubr^e^  has  shown  that  if  a  brittle  plate  breaks  when  it  is  subjected 
to  torsion,  a  double  set  of  parallel  fractures  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  are  produced.  The  forces  which  produce  complex  folding 
stretch  the  convex  parts  of  the  strata,  where  not  too  deeply  buried,  in 
two  rectangular  directions;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  subject  to 
torsion.  It  therefore  appears  that  Daubr^e's  explanation  of  joints  by 
torsion  is  but  another  statement  of  the  production  of  joints  by  complex 
folding  in  the  two  principal  planes  of  tensile  stress. 

Compression  joints. — Daubree^  and  Becker'  have  shown  that  joints 
may  be  produced  by  compression.  Then  there  may  be  jointing  in  two 
sets  of  shearing  planes  when  the  rocks  are  subjected  to  a  single  stress, 
and,  according  to  Becker,  there  may  be  joints  in  three  or  four  planes 
when  they  are  subjected  to  unequal  stresses  in  different  directions,  in 
the  latter  case  one  of  these  sets  of  joints  being  normal  to  tensile  stress 
and  the  other  in  shearing  planes.  In  all  cases  in  which  jointing  occurs 
in  shearing  planes  the  joints  are  inclined  to  the  pressure.  In  a  simple 
ideal  case  the  joints  should  be  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  pressure,  but 
this  rarely  occurs  in  nature.  Fracturing  along  shearing  planes  is  illus- 
trated when  stones  are  crushed  in  a  testing  machine.  The  fractures 
do  not  form  in  the  lines  of  pressure,  but  in  general  at  any  place  in  a 
homogeneous  rock  in  two  intersecting  directions  at  angles  somewhat 
less  than  90°  to  each  other.  The  direction  of  pressure  bisects  the  acute 
angle. 

Becker  has  explained  that  minor  faulting  is  a  common  phenomenon 
of  compression  joints. 


1  66ologie  Exp6rimentale,  by  A.  Daabr^e,  pp.  306-:iU.  Pnria,  1879. 

«Ibid.,  pp.  315^322,  Paris,  1876. 

*G«orge  F.  Becker:  Finite  homogeneous  strain,  flow,  and  rupinro  of  rocks:  BulL  Geol.  Soc 
America,  VoLIY,  1893,  pp.  41-76.  The  torsional  theory  of  joints:  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engineers, 
VoLXXIV,18M,pp.l30.18«.  p.^,,,^^,  byGOOgk 
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In  many  cases  when  the  rocks  are  jointed  in  more  than  one  direction 
the  different  sets  of  joints  may  have  been  produced  by  saccessive 
orogenic  movements,  rather  than  at  a  single  period  of  deformation. 

The  specimen  (No.  121)  from  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  belongs  to  the 
so-called  "Cambridge  slates"  whose  geologic  age  is  not  yet  positively 
known.  Crosby  has  referred  them  to  the  Carboniferous,  but  others 
have  considered  them  to  be  Cambrian. 

The  specimen  is  bounded  by  three  sets  of  joints.  One  set  is  parallel 
to  the  bedding;  the  other  two  sets  intersect  the  bedding  at  acute  angles 
and  are  at  acute  angles  to  each  other.  As  a  result  of  the  three  sets  of 
joints,  the  rock  is  broken  into  rhomboidal  blocks  (or  more  accurately 
oblique  parallelopLX)eds)  bounded  by  the  three  sets  of  joint  planes,  each 
piece  having  as  boundaries  two  parallel  fractures  along  each  of  the  three 
sets  of  joints.  "  Probably  each  of  the  sets  of  joints  is  produced  by  com- 
pression rather  than  by  tension,  and  therefore  is  formed  along  shearing 
planes.  The  joints  parallel  to  the  bedding  are  undoubtedly  controlled 
in  direction  by  planes  of  weakness  along  the  bedding.  As  shown  by  the 
smoothed  surfaces,  there  has  been  slipping  along  many  of  these  joints 
during  the  folding  process.  In  some  cases  the  evidence  of  readjust- 
ment in  slickensided  faces  is  also  seen  along  the  sets  of  joints  inter- 
secting the  bedding. 

No.  124.  Crumpled  Shale. 

(From  Hot  Springs,  Madison  Cointy,  North  Carolina.    Described  by  Bailey 

Willis.) 

The  specimen  of  crumpled  calcareous  shale  illustrates  the  folding  of 
laminated  rocks.  When  this  shale  was  deposited  as  a  sediment  its 
successive  layers  of  red  and  buff  mud  were  level  and  parallel.  In  that 
position  they  hardened  into  firm  rock.  The  shale  was  gradually  buried 
beneath  later  sediments  and  sank  into  the  earth's  mass.  At  a  depth 
of  a  few  thousand  feet  tlie  superincumbent  pressure  was  such  as  to  hold 
this  shale  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  not  break  apart.  When 
compressed  edgewise  by  a  sufficient  lateral  force  the  layers  were 
obliged  to  bend  like  paper.  In  thus  bending,  they  slid  one  over 
another,  they  were  squeezed  thinner  in  certain  parts  of  the  fold,  on  the 
limbs,  and  they  thickened  where  the  combined  pressure  of  load  and 
edgewise  thrust  were  less  intense. 

Folds  of  rock  masses  are  not  limited  to  small  crumples  such  as  can 
be  shown  in  a  specimen.  The  beds  of  strata  folded  may  be  5,000  feet, 
or  five  times  5,000  feet  thick;  then  the  folds  are  large.  For  example, 
in  central  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  fold,  known  as  the  Nittany  Arch, 
which  is  25  miles  across  and  about  150  miles  long.  Examples  of  still 
larger  folds  might  be  cited. 

The  accompanying  illustrations'  show  two  forms  of  single  folds. 
One  of  these  (Fig.  A^  PI.  XLI),  which  is  open  upward  like  a  trough,  is 

» Plate  XLVni,  Thirteenth  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey.  '^®^  ^^  VjUU^IC 
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called  a  syncUne,  The  otlier  (Fig.  B,  VL  XLI),  which  is  arched  upward, 
is  called  an  anticline, 

Synclines  and  anticliues  usaally  occur  in  association,  side  by  side 
and  overlapping  end  on  end.  They  then  form  systems  of  folds,  which 
may  be  of  great  extent.  The  Appalachian  system  of  folds  extends 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Alabama,  about  1,000  miles,  and  varies  from  50  to 
125  miles  in  width.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
there  is  a  similar  system  of  folds. 

Folds  develop  many  different  forms,  both  in  cross  section  and  in  lon- 
gitudinal section.  They  are  usually  classified  according  to  the  degree 
of  compression,  which  varies  from  gentle  undulations  to  structures  in 
which  the  strata  are  pressed  closely  in  vertical  positions,  or  to  those  in 
which  the  beds  are  even  overturned  and  squeezed  out  thin.  Folds  are 
also  classified  according  to  magnitude  and  complexity.  Any  large  fold 
includes  smaller  folds,  each  such  smaller  fold  includes  still  smaller 
folds,  and  so  on  down  to  microscopic  crinkles. 

Strictly  speaking,  in  folds  the  relative  order  of  strata  is  not  changed: 
beds  a,  h,  c,  <7,  e,  /',  etc.,  after  folding  succeed  one  another  in  their 
original  order.  But  there  is  another  class  of  structures  resulting 
from  compression,  called  faults^  overthrusts,  or  thrusts,  which  are  char- 
acterized by  a  change  in  the  order  of  strata.  When  rocks  break,  the 
separate  parts  may  be  pushed  one  over  another.  When  folding,  rocks 
are  so  intensely  compressed  that  some  strata,  softer  than  others,  are 
squeezed  out,  then  that  portion  of  the  fold  above  the  s<iueeze  may  be 
pushed  over  the  portion  beneath.  When  rocks  flow  under  tremendous 
pressure  the  movement  of  flow  may  be  concentrated  in  a  plane  or  in  a 
number  of  planes  in  a  narrow  zone.  Then  the  rock  is  divided  at  each 
plane,  and  the  parts  may  be  moved  past  one  another,  in  all  these 
cases  the  changes  of  form  in  the  rock  mass  may  result  in  i)lacing  a 
lower  formation  a,  over  a  higher  stratum  /.  Such  a  structure  is  an 
overthrust,  and  the  rock  is  said  to  be  faulted.^ 

Overthrusts  vary  in  magnitude  from  those  which  may  be  visible  in 
the  specimens  of  crumpled  shale  to  those  of  the  southern  Appalachians, 
which  exceed  300  miles  in  length  and  traverse  strata  10,000  feet  thick. 

The  deformation  of  rock  masses  is  more  fully  illustrated  and  discussed 
by  the  writer  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  pp.  211  to  281,  and  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  in  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  pp.  581 
to  872;  also  in  the  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  IV,  1896,  pp.  195  to  213 
and  313  to  353. 

'No.  125.  Faulted  Pebble  of  Cretaceous  GoNaLOMEBAXE. 

(From  Siskiyou  Mountain,  California.    Described  by  Baiuey  Willis.) 

There  is  movement  in  the  solid  rock  masses  of  the  earth.  Earth- 
quakes are  a  violent  but  temporary  effect  of  forces  which  act  constantly 
to  modify  at  least  the  surface  of  the  [j:lobe.    The  nature  of  these  forces 


»  Plate  LII,  Fig.  1,  Thlrtoeuth  Ann.  Kept.,  V.  S.  GeoL  Survey. 
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is  but  vaguely  understood.    They  originate  in  gravity,  in  the  earth's 

internal  heat,  and  in  physical  and  chemical  reactions  at  temperatures 

and  i>ressures  which  far  within  the  earth  greatly  exceed  human  exi^eri- 

eiiee. 

To  these  forces  are  due  the  differences  of  elevation  of  sea  bottoms 

an<l  continents;  they  raise  mountain  ranges,  from  which  the  atmos- 

l)heric  agents,  heat,  frost,  wind  and  rain,  carve  individual  mountains; 

they   are  active  now,  and  have  been  active  throughout  all  the  earth's 

past. 

These  forces  act  upon  rock  masses  whose  size  may  be  measured  by 

cubic  luiles,  and  whose  weight  may  be  expressed  in  millions  of  tons. 

The  i>ower  of  these  forces  is  beyond  comprehension. 

Against  such  forces  the  resistance  of  firm  rocks  is  but  as  the  plas- 
ticity of  wax.    In  the  movements  within  the  earth's  mass  rocks  break, 

bond,  or  even  flow.  Whether  they  break,  or  bend,  or  flow  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  superincumbent  load  under  which  they  are  forced 
to  change  form.  The  softening  effect  of  heat  is  for  rocks  of  the  outer 
crust  insignificant  as  comi)ared  with  the  influence  of  pressure. 

Consider  any  horizontal  layer  of  the  earth's  crust.  It  rests  with  all 
its  weight  on  the  next  layer  below.  The  weight  of  the  two  layers  is 
borne  by  a  third  below  them;  and  so  on  into  the  depths.  The  pressure 
due  to  this  weight  of  the  rocks  increases  rapidly-  downward.  At  5 
miles  below  the  surface  it  is  sufficient  to  crush  most  rocks;  at  10  miles 
below  the  surface  the  i)ressure  of  load  exceeds  the  strength  of  the 
hardest  rocks  at  the  surface. 

Rock  masses  which  are  lightly  loaded  ascompared  with  their  strength, 
that  is,  rocks  near  the  surface,  break  when  forced  to  move.  Bock 
masses  which  are  more  heavily  loaded  as  compared  with  their  strength, 
that  is,  rocks  lying  deeper  in  the  earth,  bend  when  obliged  to  change 
form.  Rock  masses  which  are  loaded  in  excess  of  their  strength,  that 
is,  rocks  at  depths  of  6  to  10  miles  below  the  surface,  flow  from  regions 
of  overwhelming  force  to  regions  of  less  resistance. 

The  specimen  of  a  faulted  pebble,  Ko.  125,  from  a  Cretaceous  con- 
glomerate in  northern  California,  illustrates  the  breaking  of  rock 
masses.  The  pebble  is  comi>osed  of  the  very  hard  and  brittle  mineral, 
quartz.  It  has  not  been  cracked  by  a  blow,  it  was  not  suddenly 
shattered,  but  it  has  been  broken  across  by  pressure.  Afterwards  the 
separated  parts  have  been  cemented  by  the  deposition  of  silica  from 
solution.  Many  pebbles  over  a  large  area  in  this  particular  conglom- 
erate are  thus  broken,  showing  that  the  effect  of  the  force  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  mass  of  the  rock. 

No.  126.      PlIYLLITE    (SeBICITK-SCHIST). 
(From  Lai)iksbur(;,  Frederick  Cotnty,  Maryij^np.     Described  by 

W.    S.    lUYLEY.) 

The  western  portion  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  in  Maryland  is  underflp 
lain  by  rocks  that  are  less  thoroughly  crystalline  than  are  those  of  the 
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eastern  portion.^  While  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  certain  amonut 
of  metamorphism  and  alteration,  they  still  plainly  show  that  they  were 
once  sediments  of  an  ordinary  type,  such  as  limestones,  shales,  et<;. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  these  rocks  and  the  more  crystalliDe 
schists  to  the  east  is  sharp.  Where  occasionally  the  less  crystalline 
rocks  are  infolded  with  the  more  crystalline  ones,  the  former  appear  to 
be  much  younger  than  the  latter.  Moreover,  they  are  interbedded  in 
places  with  a  lower  Silurian  limestone,  and  are  always  mnch  less  folded 
and  distorted  than  are  the  eastern  schists.  The  eastern  schists  are 
regarded  by  Williams^  as  Algonkian  in  age,  and  the  western  ones  as 
Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian. 

The  principal  rock  of  the  western  area  is  a  phyllite^  of  which  several 
types  occur.  That  represented  by  the  specimen  is  the  most  character- 
istic. All  the  phyllites  were  originally  argillaceous  sediments.  Since 
their  deposition  they  have  been  subjected  to  dynamic  and  chemical 
metamorphism. 

Dr.  Williams  describes  these  phyllites  as  constituted  principally  of 
a  silky  white  mica  (kaolin  or  sericite),  whose  individual  scales  vary 
greatly  in  size  in  different  specimens.  This  is  sometimes  wholly  or  in 
part  replaced  by  chlorite,  forming  a  chlorite- schist.  Quartz  grains  of 
varying  size  and  outline  are  generally  present,  while  feldspar  is 
extremely  rare.  It  is  probably  the  alteration  of  this  mineral  in  the 
process  of  weathering  that  has  yielded  the  micaceous  component.  Iron 
oxide  is  also  present  in  very  small  grains.  Tourmaline  in  small  crystals 
is  very  common,  as  are  also  microscopic  needles  of  rutile  (thonschiefer- 
nadeln).  The  phyllites  have  always  a  perfect  cleavage  and  a  satiny 
luster  which  increases  with  the  crystallization  of  new  mica.  Their  color 
ranges  from  black  through  every  shade  of  purple,  blue,  and  green  to  a 
pale  gray.  The  darker  varieties  are  largely  worked  as  roofing  slates.^ 
Evidences  of  clastic  structure  are  not  infrequently  preserved  in  the 
shape  of  rounded  grains  and  small  pebbles  of  varying  appearance  and 
composition.  Where  least  disturbed  these  slates  are  jointed  and  cut  by 
cross  seams  of  chlorite  or  quartz.  When  they  are  more  disturbed  they 
become  greatly  puckered  and  filled  Tvdth  eyes  of  quartz.^ 

The  specimen  in  the  collection  represents  one  of  the  lightest  colored 
of  the  phyllites.  It  carae  from  near  the  town  of  Ladiesburg,  in  Fred- 
erick County,  on  the  western  side  of  the  area  occui)ied  by  these  rocks, 
near  the  contact  of  the  phyllites  with  the  overlying  I^ewark  sand- 
stones."   The  rock  is  so  closely  folded  and  so  perfectly  cleaved  that  its 


>Cf.  description  of  No.  119. 

»(I.  H.  WilliamB.  Guide  to  Bultiiiiorv;  ]>repared  for  Am.  lost.  Min.  Engineers,  Baltimore,  1892, 
p.  80-87. 

»G.  H.  William8,  The  petrography  and  structure  of  the  Piedmont  Plateaa  in  Maryland:  BuIJ. 
Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2,  1891,  pp.  305-307. 

^Tho  Talue  of  the  slate  quarried  from  these  rocks  in  the  State  of  Maryland  amoonted  to  $153,068  in 
the  year  1894. 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  306. 

*See  Preliminary  Geological  Map  of  Maryland,  G.  H.  Williams,  editor,  1883:  Maryland,  ita 
Hesources,  Industrie!*,  and  Institutionn ;  ])Tepare<l  for  the  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managws  of  Mary- 
land, Baltimore,  1893.    Ladiesburg  is  at  about  latitude  G9^  35'  and  longitude  77°  ^^'*)OqIp 
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bedding  has  been  much  obscured.  From  the  differences  in  the  geolog- 
ical structure  of  the  regions  in  which  the  phyllites  and  the  mica-schists 
(No.  119)  occur,  it  is  argued  that  the  former  rocks  have  been  squeezed 
in  one  direction  only,  by  a  single  earth  throe,  while  the  latter  have 
been  subjected  to  different  squeezings  at  different  times. 

The  specimens  are  soft,  argillaceous,  slaty  roc>ks  of  a  light-green 
color  when  fresh  and  a  pinkish-yellow  color  when  weathered.  Along 
the  cleavage  surfaces  and  along  the  sides  of  joint  cracks  the  material 
is  yellow.  All  specimens  are  very  fissile,  their  cleavage  planes  being 
very  numerous  and  very  close  together,  and  nearly  all  are  crossed 
either  by  joint  planes  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  or  by  little  puck- 
erings,  which  appear  in  cleavage  surfaces  as  series  of  tiny  waves. 
These  are  little  contortions  that  serve  as  evidence  that  the  rock  has 
been  at  some  time  subjected  to  great  pressure.  When  breathed  upon 
the  specimens  emit  the  argillaceous  odor  so  characteristic  of  clays  and 
slates. 

When  viewed  under  low  powers  of  the  microscope  the  thin  sections 
occasionally  reveal  tbe  presence  of  rounded  areas  that  appear  to  be 
cross  sections  of  sand  grains.  Between  crossed  nicols  they  often  break 
up  into  matted  fibrous  aggregates  of  a  strongly  refracting  mineral 
colored  by  yellow  ocher. 

Under  high  powers  in  natural  light  the  rounded  and  irregularly 
shaped  colorless  areas  are  seen  to  be  embedded  in  a  brownish-yellow  or 
light-green  cloudy  mass,  through  which  are  scattered  fibers  of  a  light- 
green  mineral,  tiny  grains  of  a  very  highly  refractive  one — probably 
zircon — small  plates  of  red  hematite,  and  little  opaque  particles  of 
magnetite.  Between  crossed  nicols  the  nature  of  the  various  compo- 
nents is  not  difficult  to  determine.  The  most  prominent  ones  are  quartz, 
sericite,  chlorite,  and  masses  of  a  finely  fibrous  substance,  believed  to 
be  kaolin. 

In  most  sections  quartz  and  chlorite  are  the  most  abundant.  Some 
of  the  former  is  in  little  rounded  or  irregular  grains.  To  these  as  a 
nucleus  has  been  added  new  quartz  material,  which  often  extends  iu 
tbe  form  of  long,  narrow  spicules  into  the  surrounding  mass  of  quartz 
and  chlorite.  In  this  the  quartz  forms  a  groundmass  that  is  so  thickly 
strewn  with  chlorite  fibers  and  with  opaque  grains  of  different  kinds 
that  its  polarization  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  It  is  evidently  a 
secondary  i}roduct  which  has  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  some 
of  the  rock's  original  components  or  is  a  substance  that  has  been  intro- 
duced from  without.  The  chlorite,  which  is  a  ferruginous  variety,  is 
mainly  in  bunches  of  light- green  fibers,  with  a  very  weak  double  refrac- 
tion. In  many  Instances  where  the  chlorite  is  thick  it  appears  like  an 
isotropic  substance.  Occasionally  tbe  chlorite  is  intergrown  with  a 
brightly  polarizing,  light-colored  sericite.  The  two  minerals  together 
occupy  areas  that  resemble  tbe  shapes  of  sharp-edged  fragments. 
Through  this  quartzchlorite  groundmass  are  scattered  large  plates  of 
sericite,  crystals  of  zircon,  opaque  reddish-brown  grains  of  some  irg^^ 
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oxide  that  has  been  superfleially  cliauged  to  limonite,  small,  irregular 
masses  of  ocher,  innumerable  particles  of  various  opaque  bodies  that 
may  collectively  be  denominated  dust,  and  thousands  of  very  small, 
slender,  apparently  opaque  needles.  These  are  the  rutile  needles  char- 
acteristic of  slates.  They  are  most  abundant  in  those  i)ortion8  of  the 
slides  in  which  chlorite  predominates,  being  especially  numerous  around 
the  opaque  granules  of  limonite. 

The  yellow  tint  of  most  of  the  specimens  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
ocher.  This  occurs  not  only  in  the  grains  and  irregular  masses  already 
referred  to,  but  it  also  occurs  as  a  very  finely  divided  pigment  which 
saturates  the  chlorite  fibers  and  colors  them. 

The  structure  of  the  rock  is  that  of  fine-grained  slates  which  have 
suffered  a  large  amount  of  alteration  and  which  have  been  made  fissile 
by  movement  under  pressure.  All  of  its  present  constituents  are  sec- 
ondary, except  the  larger  grains  of  quartz,  which  probably  represent 
original  sand  grains.  Its  composition  (I)  as  determined  by  George 
Steiger,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  shows  that  however 
much  it  may  differ  from  its  original  condition,  it  still  possesses  the 
composition  of  a  clay  slate.  The  analysis  (II)  of  a  typical  clay  slate 
from  near  Olausthal '  in  the  Harz  is  given  for  comparison.  ^ 

Analyses  of  phylliie  and  clay  slate. 
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I 


P«r  cent 

57.99 

.32 

23.42 

.49 

5.06 


l.«5 


Total  . 


.09 
none 


1.20 
3.50 
1.32 

3.39 

.17 
.74 


1.12 


99.68    I     100.37 
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FO.  127.  PHYLLITE  (ChLOBITE-PHYLLITE). 
(From  Lisbon,  Grafton  Cointy,  Nbw  Hampshire.    Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley.) 

Specimen  No.  127  is  from  a  characteristic  member  of  the  Lisbon 
group  of  green  schists,  which  C.  H.  Hitchcock  ^  places  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  Huronian.  The  group  embraces  greenish  schists,  con- 
glomerates, quartzites,  jaspers,  and  dolomites.  Van  Hise'  doubts  the 
advisability  of  continuing  to  call  these  rocks  Huronian,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  New  England  crystalline  schists  are  being 
found  to  be  Cambrian  or  later  in  age.  The  term  as  used  by  Hit<3hcock 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  largely  on  lithological  grounds.  Whatever 
the  age  of  the  rocks,  they  have  been  squeezed  and  altered  until  the 
evidence  of  their  origin  has  been  more  or  less  obscured. 

The  hand  sx)ecimen  shows  a  uniformly  finegrained,  crystalline  rock 
of  a  grayish- green  color.  It  has  a  typical  though  not  very  distinct 
schistose  structure.  A  study  of  the  hand  specimen  reveals  little 
respecting  its  composition.  On  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  the 
schistosity  the  rock  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  grained  graywacke; 
surfaces  that  are  parallel  to  the  schistosity  have  a  more  or  less  silky 
luster  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  small  flakes  of  a  green 
micaceous  mineral  with  the  appearance  of  chlorite.  Here  and  there 
streaks  of  denser  green  occur.  In  these  the  green  mineral  is  plainly 
chlorite. 

If  the  thin  sections  of  the  rock  are  examined  under  a  hand  lens  the 
cause  of  the  rock's  schistosity  is  seen  to  be  the  elongation  of  its  con- 
stituents in  a  common  direction.  The  elongation  is,  however,  not  very 
strongly  marked,  and  so  the  schistosity  is  not  very  prominent. 

The  constituents  of  the  sections,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  are 
quartz,  calcite,  chlorite,  epidote,  feldspar,  magnetite,  pyrite,  and  hema- 
tite, in  the  order  of  their  abundance,  and  in  a  few  sections,  in  addition, 
a  little  biotite. 

The  quartz  is  in  irregular  grains  aggregated  in  long,  lenticular  areas, 
and  in  very  small  grains  that,  together  with  a  little  feldspar,  make  up 
the  matrix  by  which  all  the  other  components  are  surrounded.  The 
larger,  lens  like  areas  resemble  large,  flattened  sand  grains  that  have 
been  squeezed  until  they  were  shattered  internally,  and  the  fine  grains 
appear  to  be  portions  of  the  finer  matrix  of  a  sandstone  in  which  the 
larger  grains  lay.  Under  high  powers  quartz  is  also  seen  forming  a 
cementing  mass  uniting  the  small  quartz  grains  and  all  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  matrix.  This  form  of  the  mineral  may  be  a  secondary 
product  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  some  original  constituent 


"C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Geology  of  the  Connecticnt  Valley  District:  CJeol.  of  New  Hanipahire,  Vol.  II, 
Chap.  IV,  pp.  277-293,  Concord,  1877. 

"Cf.  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Correlation  Pai>er8 — Aroheau  and  Algonkian:  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No. 
86,  p.  382. 
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of  the  rock.    AH  of  tbe  qaartz,  except  the  larger  grains,  oontaius 
numerous  inclusions  of  chlorite  and  epidote. 

The  calcite  occurs  in  two  forms.  It  is  present  as  large,  irregular 
grains,  including  within  its  mass  grains  of  all  the  other  constituents, 
and  as  the  filling  of  little  veins  and  nests  that  were  at  once  tiny  crev- 
ices and  cavities  in  the  rock  mass.  A  third  form  exists  in  some  sec- 
tions, where  it  appears  to  replace  an  original  component  whose  nature 
can  not  be  determined.  The  calcite  is  easily  recognized  by  its  silvery 
white  color  in  certain  positions  between  crossed  nicols,  by  the  Newton's 
rings  of  color  around  the  edges  of  many  of  its  grains,  by  the  two  series 
of  cleavage  lines  present  in  most  grains,  and  by  the  parallel  twinning 
bars  in  the  larger  ones.    The  mineral  is  probably  in  all  cases  secondary. 

Chlorite  is  present  as  flakes  of  a  light-green  color  and  with  a  faint 
pleo(*hroisni.  Its  double  refraction  is  so  weak  that  many  flakes  behave 
almost  like  isotropic  substances.  In  a  few  instances  portions  of  some 
of  the  plates  have  a  strong  pleochroism  in  green  and  brown  tints. 
These  portions  resemble  biotite  in  some  of  their  characteristics,  and 
they  suggest  the  thought  that  some  of  the  chlorite  is  an  alteration 
product  of  this  mineral. 

The  epidote  is  in  small,  prismatic  crystals,  small,  rounded  grains,  and 
larger,  irregular  masses  that  appear  to  be  aggregates  of  grains, 
imbedded  in  the  quartz  and  chlorite.  The  color  of'  the  mineral  is  light 
greenish  yellow,  the  tint  being  deeper  in  the  large  masses  than  in  the 
smaller  grains  and  crystals.  Pleochroism  is  noticeable  in  all  but  the 
smallest  particles.  It  is  always  slight,  the  mineral  appearing  in  dif- 
ferent tints  of  the  same  color  in  difl^erent  directions.  The  epidote  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  other  components  by  its  color,  its  high 
refractive  index,  and  its  strong  double  refraction,  producing  bright 
interference  colors.  Although  the  mineral  is  scattered  everywhere 
throughout  the  rock,  it  is  accumulated  more  thickly  in  some  areas  than 
in  others.  Together  with  chlorite  and  quartz,  it  forms  aggregates 
whose  outlines  suggest  that  they  once  belonged  to  sand  grains  that 
have  been  replaced  by  the  aggregate. 

Feldspar  is  rare.  It  is  present  as  small,  irregular  grains  scattered 
among  the  quartz.  In  all  cases  it  is  altered,  and  in  most  cases  so  much 
so  that  the  traces  of  its  twinning  bars  are  very  obscure.  Like  the  other 
components,  it  is  filled  with  inclusions  of  epidote  and  chlorite,  and  in 
addition  it  contains  included  grains  of  quartz.  As  a  rule,  the  more 
altered  the  feldspar,  the  more  abundant  the  inclusions;  hence  it  would 
appear  probable  that  this  mineral  has  in  many  cases  given  rise  by  its 
alteration  to  the  aggregates  of  chlorite,  (juartz,  and  epidote  mentioned 
above  as  possessing  the  outlines  of  sand  grains.  Whether  all  of  the 
epidote,  chlorite,  and  secondary  quartz  has  resulted  in  this  manner  or 
not  is  unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  much  of  it  was  thus  formed. 

Biotite  is  rare.  It  occurs  in  only  a  few  sections,  where  it  appears  as 
large,  reddish-brown  flakes  and  plates,  with  a  distinct  cleavage,  and  a 
strong  pleochroism  in  reddish-brown  and  yellow  tints.  ^ 
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The  magnetite  and  pyrite  are  both  opaqae.  The  former  is  in  very 
irrefcular  masses  with  a  blue  black  laster,  and  the  latter  nsually  in  well- 
defined  crystals  with  an  octahedral  habit  and  a  brassy  yellow  luster. 
The  magnetite  is  more  abundant  than  the  pyrite.  In  some  sections  ft 
is  very  plentiful.  Like  many  of  the  other  constituents,  by  its  very 
irregular  outlines  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  secondary  substance. 

Hematite  is  only  occasionally  met  with.  It  occurs  as  small  blood- 
red  plates  included  in  quartz,  chlorite,  and  feldspar,  more  particularly 
around  the  borders  of  magnetite  grains. 

From  the  general  appearance  and  the  composition  of  the  rock,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  some  preexisting 
rock  of  an  entirely  different  character.  At  present  it  is  completely 
crystalline.  The  structure,  however,  suggests  that  it  was  originally 
fragmental.  The  shattered  quartz  grains  and  some  of  the  feldspars 
may  represent  original  sand  grains,  but  all  the  other  components  are 
probably  secondary.  The  rock  as  it  now  exists  is  a  chloritic  phyllite 
(Cf.  No.  126)  or  a  chlorite- schist.  It  possesses  hardly  sutticient  chlorite 
to  be  typical  of  the  chlorite-schists,  consequently  it  seems  preferable 
to  call  it  a  chlorite-phyllite.  Were  its  grains  fine  and  its  cleavage  sur- 
faces even,  it  would  be  a  chloritic  slate. 

No.  128.  Mbtamobphic  Oonolomerate. 

(From    Hoosac   Mountain   (Tunnel),  Massachusbtts.    Described   hy   J.    E. 

Wolff.) 

In  the  hand  specimen  the  rock  varies  in  character  according  to  the 
distinctness  of  the  pebbles.  These  are  of  three  kinds:  First,  quartz, 
either  white  or  of  a  beautiful  opaline  blue;  second,  feldspar;  third, 
a  fine-grained  (juartz  feldspar  rock,  either  granite  or  gneiss.  These 
l>ebbles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  cement,  a  crystalline 
aggregate  of  mica,  quartz,  and  little  glistening  glassy  feldspars  (albite). 
The  cement  winds  about  the  pebbles,  sometimes  cutting  across  them 
along  little  fault  lines;  at  other  times,  little  tongues  of  the  cement, 
parallel  to  the  general  foliation  or  structure,  cuts  oft'  thin  .strii>8  from 
the  pebbles,  giving  them  a  sharpened,  ragged  look.  In  this  case  the 
cement  appears  to  have  followed  planes  of  break  and  slipping.  Thus 
a  quite  banded  phase  of  the  rock  is  x)roduced,  in  which  the  dark  mica 
bands,  by  their  obliquity  to  each  other,  may  simulate  cross-bedding. 
However,  in  the  large  blocks  at  the  dumps,  bands  filled  with  pebbles 
(original  conglomerate  bands)  are  plainly  to  be  seen  alternating  with 
fine-grained  bands  (original  sandstone  bands)  in  which  little  fragments 
of  the  same  blue  quartz  found  in  the  larger  pebbles  can  still  be 
recognized. 

In  the  thin  sections  the  qaartz  pebbles  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  properties  as  those  of  the  original  quartz  masses  of  the  granitoid 
gneiss  from  which  the  former  were  evidently  in  part  derived.  The  core 
of  blue  quartz,  which  can  be  recognized  by  its  iridescence  on  holding 
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the  sectiou  up  to  the  light,  is  stained  and  cracked,  passing  at  the  edges 
into  a  mosaic  of  fine  quartz,  evidently  separated  from  the  parent  mass 
by  pressure  and  motion.  As  soon  as  we  pass  from  the  core  to  the  sepa- 
rate grains  we  find  that  the  blue  color  disappears,  so  that  we  might 
imagine  this  color  was  due  to  some  peculiar  effect  on  the  light  produced 
by  the  strained  but  not  granulated  quartz.  This  granulated  quartz 
becomes  gradually  mingled  witli  mica  and  metamorphic  feldspar,  and 
so  merges  into  the  cement. 

The  feldspar  pebbles  are  also  generally  much  strained  and  invaded 
by  secondary  quartz,  mica,  epidote,  etc.,  producing  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  an  aggregate  of  individual  grains  of  feldspar  separated 
from  each  other  by  grains  of  quartz,  but  such  aggregates  are  really  a 
sort  of  feldspar  breccia  belonging  originally  to  one  piece,  as  is  evident 
by  the  fact  that  the  cleavage  cracks  run  about  parallel  through  all  the 
grains  which  have  been  but  slightly  moved.  The  feldspar  of  the 
pebbles  is  microcline,  orthoclase,  or  plagioclase.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  such  aggregates,  or  those  formed  by  the  metamorphic  feld- 
spar of  the  cement,  from  pebbles  of  original  quartz-feldspar  rock. 
The  latter  contain  the  feldspar  and  quartz  in  grains  of  more  uniform 
size,  with  sometimes  a  tendency  to  imperfect  crystal  form  on  the  part 
of  the  feldspars  (a  characteristic  of  eruptive  granites);  moreover,  the 
feldspar  may  be  of  several  kinds  in  the  same  pebble,  in  different  crys- 
tallographic  positions,  and  free  from  the  inclusions  which  abound  in 
the  metamorphic  feldspar. 

The  cement  is  composed  of  occasional  smair  pieces  of  clastic  quartz 
and  feldspar,  but  principally  of  metamorphic  mica,  feldspar,  quartz, 
etc.  The  mica,  both  muscovtte  and  biotite,  and  sometimes  green  chlo- 
rite, occurs  in  plates,  sometimes  in  clumps  or  stringers.  The  musco- 
vite  and  biotite  are  often  int^rgrown  parallel  to  the  base.  The  quartz 
is  in  isolated  grains  or  interlocking  aggregates.  The  metamorphic 
feldspar  is  in  grains,  often  elongated,  but  without  crystal  outline;  the 
grains  are  either  simple,  or  in  simple  twins  (albite  law).  These  feld- 
spars are  similar  to  those  developed  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  albite 
schist,  and  are  probably  albite.'  They  contain  as  inclusions  grains  of 
quartz,  round  flakes  of  biotite  and  muscovite,  dark  grains  of  magnetite, 
reddish-brown  hexagonal  plates  of  ilmenite  ( ?),  fluid  inclusions,  and 
dark  aggregates  of  iron  ore  and  graphite  (?),  among  which  occasional 
prisms  of  rutile  may  be  recognized.  Grains  of  calcite  are  found 
among  the  biotite  or  in  the  feldspar,  and  occasional  large  prisms  of 
zircon,  with  high  double  refraction  and  positive  character.  Aggre- 
gates of  dirty-white  titanite  grains  are  found  near  masses  of  black 
iron  ore.  Some  of  the  little  grains  of  microcline  found  in  the  cement 
are  probably  formed  in  place,  i.  e.,  metamorphi(?.  The  contemporane- 
ous crystallization  of  these  minerals  of  the  cement  is  shown  by  their 


'Compar«»  The  mctamorphiBm  of  rla«tic  felds)inr  in  oon};lonierat«  Hohixt,  by  J.  E.  Wolff:  Bnll. 
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intimate  association,  and  the  houeycoinbing  of  the  feldspars  by  the 
qaartz,  mica,  etc. 

For  farther  information  concerning  this  rock,  the  stadent  is  referred 
to  Monograph  XXIII,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  pages  49-59. 

No.  129.  Albite-sohist. 

(From  Hoosac  Mountain  (Tunnel),  Massachusetts.    Described  by 

J.  E.  Wolff.) 

In  the  hand  specimen  the  rock  has  a  perfect  schistose  structure,  with 
the  mica  in  continuous  layers  separated  by  flat  lenticular  masses  of 
quartz,  while  the  crystals  of  albite  are  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  rock.  There  is  a  dark,  almost  metallic  luster  on  the  foliation  plane, 
due  to  the  greenish  color  of  the  muscovite  and  its  mixture  with  biotite 
and  chlorite. 

The  crystals  of  albite  are  of  about  the  same  size  and  generally  rounded 
or  subangular,  their  longer  dimension  not  necessarily  parallel  to  the 
schistosity  of  the  rock.  Sometimes  the  basal  cleavage  sections  (P)  are 
seen  to  be  bounded  by  crystallographic  planes  corresponding  to  the 
second  cleavage  (M)  and  the  prisms  T  and  /. 

The  following  analysis  of  this  feldspar  was  made  by  E.  B.  Eiggs  for 
Monograph  XXIII,  before  cited: 

Analysis  of  feldspar  of  aUnte-sohist  from  Hoosac  Mountain,  Massachusetts. 


Percent. 


SiO, 60.60 

AljO, 13.60 

CaO '     trace 

MgO 20 

NaO 10.28 

K,0 .40 

Ignition 42 


ToUl 90.50 

CO,  (combnation)  0.77  =  -U.44  C  (graphitic  ma- 
terial). 


It  is  common  to  find  the  basal  cleavage  of  a  crystal  reflecting  the 
light  in  two  parts,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crystal  is  a  simple 
twin  parallel  to  (M)— albite  law. 

Basal  cleavage  pieces,  showing  a  simple  twin,  give  an  extinction  4^ 
oblique  to  the  twinning  plane  and  second  cleavage  (M).  Twins  meas- 
ured on  the  goniometer  give  angles  of  172^  46'  to  i72<^  50'  between  the 
basal  cleavages  of  the  two  twins.  The  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties are  therefore  those  of  albite. 

In  the  thin  section  the  albite  grains  are  recognized  by  their  large 
size,  by  the  development  of  cleavage  when  the  slide  is  thin,  and  by 
the  characteristic  inclusions.    The  latter  consist  of  quartz  in  droplets 
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or  lenticular  grains,  muBcovite  or  biotite  in  round  or  long  dakes,  crys- 
tals of  zircon,  round  grains  of  apatite,  magnetite  in  ci^Btals  or  masses, 
rhombs  of  carbonate  (calcite),  grains  of  titanite,  fluid  inclusions,  and 
irregular  black  masses  or  specks  of  iron  oxides  and  graphitic  sub- 
stances, among  which  little  six-sided  brown  plates  of  ilmenite  ( f )  can 
be  observed  with  a  high  power.  These  inclusions  may  be  few,  or  so 
abundant  as  to  honeycomb  the  crystal,  and  are  characteristic  of  many 
pseudoporphyritic  crystals  of  the  scMsts  in  general,  such  as  ottrelite, 
staurolite,  mica,  etc.,  differing  from  true  i>orphyritic  crystals  (pheno- 
crysts)  of  eruptive  rocks  by  the  fact  that  they  are  of  contemporaneous 
or  even  later  origin  than  the  constituents  of  the  rock  which  lie  outside 
them,  but  which  they  inclose  so  abundantly. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  dynamic  metaiitorphism  of  both  sediments 
and  eruptive  rocks  that  the  new  feldspar  is  sometimes  a  pure  albite 
or  a  soda-lime  feldspar  near  to  albite  in  the  series,  and  that  the  habitus 
is  unlike  that  of  similar  feldspars  in  eruptive  rocks,  inasmuch  as  the 
crystal  form  is  imperfect  and  the  crystals  untwinned,  even  under  the 
microscope,  or  in  simple  twins,  unlike  the  multiple-twinned  albite  of 
eruptive  rocks.  An  exception  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  for  the  alkaline 
eriif)tive  rocks  (e.  g.,  theralite). 

The  mica,  muscovite,  biotite,  and  chlorite  occurs  outside  the  albite 
in  thick  plates  or  irregular  aggregates  of  plates,  or  clumps.  The  mus- 
covite and  biotite  may  be  intergrown  parallel  to  the  base.  The  quartz 
grains  are  generally  in  the  interlocking  aggregates,  which  are  crossed 
by  fluid  inclusions  arranged  in  lines  (really  in  planes).  The  quartz  is 
otherwise  generally  free  from  inclusions  near  the  center  of  the  lenses, 
but  at  their  edges,  where  individual  grains  lie  in  the  meshes  of  the  mica, 
they  may  contain  flakes  of  mica. 

Magnetite,  calcite,  titanite,  apatite,  and  zircon  are  found  in  the  masses 
of  mica.  The  clamps  of  mica  and  quartz  have  sometimes  a  rough  con- 
centric arrangement.  The  muscovite  has  a  distinctly  greenish  color, 
even  in  the  thin  section,  and  in  part  the  fibrous  appearance  due  to  the 
interweaving  of  irregular  plates  of  the  mineral,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  variety  called  sericite. 

Neither  in  the  hand  sjiecimen  nor  in  the  thin  sections  of  the  schist 
has  any  clastic  material  been  observed,  although  such  a  derivation  is 
certain  both  from  the  field  relations  aiid  from  the  rocks  of  this  class 
observed  elsewhere  in  this  field  which  are  transitional  to  clastic  rocks. 
Neither  can  we  state  from  what  source  were  derived  the  elements  which 
produced  the  large  amount  of  albite  f  soda-alumina  silicate)  in  this  and 
in  (probably)  the  two  other  rocks.  The  granitoid  gneiss  may  have  been 
originally  an  eruptive  granite;^  the  metamorphic  couglomerate  was 
originally  a  mass  of  granitic  debris  at  the  base,  becoming  a  feldspathi** 
sandstone  or  arkose  in  succeeding  stages  until  succeeded  by  the  schist, 


UtB  similarity  bUouIU  bolioted  to  the  coarse  eruptive  granite  called  "Bapakiwi,"  which  covers 
extensive  areas  in  Finland.  ^-^  t 
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which  must  have  been  a  shale  or  slate,  perhaps  at  the  base  an  impare 
limestone.  Metamorphism  has  given  all  three  rocks  certain  characters 
in  common  (regardless  of  diversity  in  origin  and  composition),  such  as 
schistosity,  albitic  feldspars,  mica,  etc.,  while  the  differences  seem  dne 
to  the  remnants  of  the  original  material  or  the  influence  this  exerted 
on  the  process  of  the  new  crystallization. 

No.  130.  MiOA-SOHIST  (ToUKMAliINE-BIOTITE-SCHIST). 
(From  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.    Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley.) 

This  specimen  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  has  every  chai- 
acteristic  of  a  typical  mica-schist,  while  at  the  same  time  its  mode 
of  origin  is  well  understood.  The  rock  of  which  it  is  a  sample  occurs 
in  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
is  a  large  core  of  preCambrian  eruptive  granite,  forming  Harney 
Peak.^  Immediately  surrounding  this  on  all  sides  are  crystalline 
schists,  striking  every  where  parallel  to  the  boundary  between  the  gran- 
ite and  themselves  and  dipping  away  from  the  eruptive  mass.  Close 
to  the  granite  the  schists  are  completely  crystalline;  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  it  they  are  less  so.  A  few  miles  away  from  the  contact 
they  become  very  much  less  crystalline,  and  possess,  in  addition  to 
their  foliation  parallel  to  the  granite  boundary,  a  slaty  cleavage  which 
is  parallel  to  the  cleavage  of  slates,  existing  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  granite  mass,  and  into  which  the  schists  pass  gradually.  Since  no 
unconformity  exists  between  the  schists  and  the  slates,  and  since  the 
microscopical  examination  of  both  shows  that  the  mineralogical  grada- 
tion between  them  is  as  complete  as  the  gradation  noticed  in  the  field, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  schists  are  derived  from  the  slates,  and  conse- 
quently belong  to  the  same  geologic  horizon  as  do  these,  which  are 
Algonkian,  and  probably  Huronian.^ 

The  position  of  the  schists  with  respect  to  the  granite,  their  more 
complete  crystallization  as  this  is  approached,  and  their  passage  into 
true  fragmental  slates  at  a  distance  from  the  eruptive  are  all  indica- 
tions that  not  only  is  their  crystallization  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
granite,  but  their  schistosity  as  well,  since  this  structure  disappears  as 
the  distance  from  the  intrusive  increases. 

The  action  by  which  an  eruptive  mass  produces  crystallization  in 
clastic  rocks  through  which  it  breaks  is  known  as  contact  action,  and 
the  change  effected  in  the  fragmentals  is  known  as  contact-metamorph- 
ism.  This  kind  of  metamorphism,  while  it  may  obliterate  the  proofs 
of  the  original  fragmental  nature  of  the  material  acted  upon,  never  of 
itself  produces  in  the  resulting  rock  a  schistose  structure.  This  is 
always  a  result  of  movement  of  the  rock  particles,  a  consequence,  in 
turn,  of  mechanical  action,  hence  known  as  dynamical  metamorphism. 

*  The  apecimon  came  from  a  point  north  of  Harney  Peak,  about  1  or  1§  miles  west  of  the  Etta  Mine. 
'For  farther  information  concerniD^  the  rclatioiiH  existing  between  the  alatoa  and  Kehists,  neei).  R. 
Van  Biiia,  Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  America,  vol.  I,  p.  20a.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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The  force  prodociug  the  Hchistosity  in  the  case  under  discnssion  vras 
that  generated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  granitic  mass,  as  is  plainly  shown 
by  the  strike  of  the  foliation  of  the  schists  and  its  dip  away  from  the 
core  of  granite.  The  mica-schist  represented  by  the  specimen  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  dynamically  metamorphosed  contact-rock, 
whose  original  character  was  fragaieutal.  Its  present  cx)ndition  is  due 
entirely  to  the  recrystallization  of  its  originally  clastic  grains  through 
processes  carefully  described  by  Professor  Van  Hise  in  the  article 
referred  to  in  the  footnote.    It  is  now  a  typical  crystalline  schist. 

It  may  be  described  macroscopically  as  a  light  gray,  fine-grained  rock 
with  a  well-marked  schistose  structure  which  is  best  seen  on  the  two 
long  sides  of  the  specimen.  Here  thin  parallel  bands  of  light  and  dark 
colors  alternate.  The  grains  comprising  them  are  so  small  that  the 
nature  of  the  minerals  forming  the  lighter  bands  can  not  be  determined 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  dark  color  of  the  other  bands 
is  plainly  seen  to  be  due  to  what  look  like  fine  black  needles.  On  the 
upper  and  lower  fiat  surfaces  of  the  specimen  the  needles  are  observed 
to  have  more  the  appearance  of  narrow  plates,  with  a  brilliant  luster. 
With  a  sharp  knife  thin  fiakes  may  be  sprung  from  them.  The  mineral 
therefore  is  very  easily  cleavable,  and  may  be  regarded  presumably  as 
mica.  The  only  other  features  of  the  hand  specimen  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  little  black  fiakes  or  bunches  that  dot  the  planes  of  cleavage 
and  the  small  rusty  spots  scattered  throughout  the  rock.  The  latter 
are  garnets,  and  the  former  are  accumulations  of  mica  fiakes,  as  may 
be  determined  under  a  hand  lens.  They  resemble  very  strongly  the 
"knoten"  described  by  Rosenbusch  *  and  other  German  petrographers 
as  characteristic  of  sedimentary  rocks  that  have  been  made  crystalline 
by  the  intrusion  of  eruptives  through  them.  On  some  specimens  there 
are  also  little  circular  areas  with  diameters  of  about  6»»'»,  glistening 
brilliantly  from  many  tiny  facets.  These  consist  of  aggregates  of  a 
light-colored  mica,  probably  muscovite.  The  rock  is  quite  soft,  and  is 
apparently  much  decomposed.  The  softness  is  due  to  the  slight 
amount  of  coherence  existing  between  the  component  grains,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  fall  apart  very  easily  when  rubbed. 

The  microscopic  investigation  shows  the  rock  to  be  remarkably  fresh. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2.806,  Under  the  microscope  the  predominant 
light-colored  mineral  is  discovered  to  be  quartz,  while  some  of  the 
black  plates  and  needles  are  biotite  and  others  are  tourmaline.  Garnets 
and  muscovite  are  also  observed,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  The 
schistose  structure  is  the  result  of  the  arrangement  of  the  constituents 
with  their  longer  axes  approximately  in  the  same  plane,  which  is  the 
plane  of  schistosity.    (See  PI.  XLII.) 

The  lenticular  forms  of  the  light-colored  quartz  grains  are  so  appar- 
ent in  the  photograph  that  they  need  merely  be  referred  to.  Between 
these  grains  is  a  matrix  composed  principally  of  large  flakes  of  biotite 


>  lioeenbuscb:  Mikroakopische  Physiographio  der  Ma»Higen  GeatoiDO,  Stuttgart,  1887,  p.  47. 
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that  appear  dark  in  the  picture,  and  slender  needles  of  tourmaline  that 
have  a  light  color.  Not  all  of  the  lighter  colored  portions  between  the 
larger  quartz  grains  are  composed  of  tourmaline  exclusively.  Small 
grains  of  quartz,  tiny  flakes  of  biotite,  some  muscovite,  and  little 
masses  of  limonite  are  all  found  in  it,  but  they  are  too  minute  to  be 
distinguishable  in  the  photograph. 

The  quartz  is  in  transparent,  colorless  grains  with  lenticular  cross 
sections,  measuring  from  0.15  to  0,35™"^  in  length  and  about  O.l  to 
0. 15"™  in  width.  It  holds  as  inclusions  many  little  liquid-filled  cavities, 
and  some  filled  with  glass  and  devitrification  products.  Tiny  specks 
of  magnetite  and  other  iron  compounds  and  small  crystals  of  apatite, 
besides  many  tourmaline  crystals,  are  also  inclosed  by  it. 

The  dark  constituents,  as  has  been  stated,  are  biotite  and  tourmaline. 
In  sections  cut  parallel  to  the  plane  of  schistosity  the  biotite  appears 
iu  irregularly  outlined  plates,  most  of  which  are  basal  sections  of  the 
mineral.  These  are  dark  brown  in  color  and  show  no  pleochroism.  In 
other  sections  the  mica  is  cut  at  some  inclination  to  the  vertical  axis, 
so  that  its  pieces  are  marked  by  parallel  cleavage  lines  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axes  of  the  flakes,  which  are,  in  the  main,  parallel 
to  the  long  axes  of  the  quartz  lenses.  The  biotite  in  these  sections 
extinguishes  parallel  to  the  cleavage.  It  is  very  dark  brown,  almost 
opaque,  when  the  cleavages  and  the  longitudinal  axes  are  parallel  to 
the  vibration  plane  of  the  nicol,  and  is  light  yellow  iu  directions  at 
right  angles  to  this.  It  includes  tourmaline  and  contains  round  dark 
areas  (halos)  that  are  more  or  less  pleochroic. 

The  tourmaline  is  in  small,  well-developed  crystals  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  and  with  nearly  the  same  pleochroism  as  the  biotite.  These 
measure  0.2  to  0.5"™  in  length  and  from  0.05  to  0.1""»  in  thickness. 
They  are  often  doubly  terminated  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  clearly 
their  hemimorphism.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  the  biotite  by 
the  fact  that  their  absorption  is  much  less  in  the  direction  of  their  long 
axes  than  at  right  angles  thereto;  consequently,  they  appear  dark 
when  in  that  position  iu  which  the  biotite  appears  light,  i.  e.,  when 
their  long  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  vibration  plane  of  the  lower 
nicol.  They  may  also  be  recognized  by  their  basal  parting  running 
across  the  crystals  at  right  angles  to  their  long  axes.  The  tourmaline 
extinguishes  parallel.  Its  double  refraction  is  negative.  It  is  com- 
monly arranged  parallel  to  the  schistosity  of  the  rock,  though  many 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  noted. 

The  only  other  component  that  need  be  mentioned  at  any  length  is 
the  garnet.  This  is  present  in  almost  colorless  isotropic  grains,  with 
diameters  of  about  0.5  to  0.8™™,  except  in  rare  instances,  when  they  reach 
as  much  as  2™™.  The  mineral  is  not  very  abundant,  and  consequently 
is  not  present  in  all  sections.  From  the  fact  that  the  mica  plates  are 
sometimes  bent  around  the  garnets,  it  follows  that  the  latter  mineral 
existed  at  the  time  when  movement  of  the  rock  particles  was  in  prpg^ 
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ress.  Around  the  borders  of  the  grains  is  often  a  yellowish-green 
stain,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  magnetite  or  other  iron  com- 
pounds. It  is  this  that  causes  the  rusty  color  around  the  garnets  in  the 
hand  specimen. 

Another  yellowish-green  substance  sometimes  stains  the  constituents 
over  small  areas,  and  in  some  places  forms  little  lenticular  masses 
between  the  components.  This  substance  possesses  no  definite  struc 
tnre  and  shows  no  double  refraction,  hence  its  true  nature  is  difficult 
to  determine.  It  is,  however,  neither  essential  to  the  rock  nor  charac- 
teristic of  it,  and  therefore  is  pf  little  importance  for  purposes  of  classi- 
fication. 

Muscovite  fiakes  are  very  rare.  Occasionally  a  tiny  one  may  be  seen 
lying  between  the  quartz  grains  when  the  section  is  examined  under 
crossed  nicols.  In  ordinary  light  they  are  invisible.  When  the  thin 
section  includes  one  of  the  little  groups  of  plates  noticed  in  the  hand 
specimen,  the  number  of  the  fiakes  seen  naturally  becomes  quite  large, 
though  the  area  covered  by  them  is  limited  entirely  by  the  outline  of 
the  group. 

Though  all  the  mineral  components  of  the  schist  have  been  described, 
there  remain  a  few  structural  features  to  be  noted.  The  schistosity  has 
already  been  stated  to  be  the  result  of  the  arrangement  of  the  minerals 
with,  their  long  axes  approximately  parallel,  and  the  difference  in  color 
of  alternate  bands  has  been  ascribed  to  the  varying  proportions  of 
biotite  and  tourmaline  in  them.  In  some  sections  the  difference  in  color 
is  found  to  depend  largely  upon  the  accumulation  of  black  iron  com- 
pounds between  the  qaartz  grains  in  certain  bands  and  its  absence  from 
others,  in  which  case  it  is  probable  that  there  were  variations  in  th^ 
composition  of  successive  laminae  in  the  original  sedimentary  beds. 

Another  structural  feature  of  interest  is  the  occurrence  here  and 
there  of  lenticular  areas  in  which  the  quartz  grains  are  larger  than 
elsewhere  in  the  rock,  and  the  amounts  of  biotite  and  tourmaline  are 
much  less.  These  areas  may  represent  pebbles  that  were  originally 
scattered  through  the  slates  and  were  afterwards  flattened  by  the 
pressure  that  produced  the  schistosity,^  while  at  the  same  time  chemical 
changes  set  up  in  them  gave  rise  to  the  quartz,  mica,  and  tourmaline 
that  now  usurp  their  places. 

The  biotite,  quartz,  magnetite,  and  muscovite  in  the  schist  may  all  be 
looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  original  materials 
of  the  slate  under  the  influence  of  contact  action.  The  garnets  may 
likewise  be  ascribed  to  this  action.  The  tourmaline,  on  the  contrary, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  boron — a  substance  not  occurring  in  any 
large  quantity  in  slates.  Its  formation  is  probably  due  to  a  reaction 
beteen  the  constituents  of  the  slate  and  the  boron  gases  given  off  by 
the  granite  before  it  finally  solidified.^ 


*  Cf.  Geol.  Soo.  of  America,  Vol.  I,  pi.  4. 

^For  account  or  gasea  exhaled  from  cruplivc  ma^sen  noe  (ieikie,  Text  Book>of  Geologj,  1885, 
pp.  180-184.  Digitized  by  VjOO^ 
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The  composition  of  the  schist,  which  should  be  called  a  tourmaline- 
biotite-schist  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  tourmaline  in  it^  has 
been  found  by  H.  K  Stokes  to  be  ««  follows: 

AnalyHs  of  schist  from  the  Black  Hills, 


Percent. 


SIO, M.77 

A1,0» 17.65 

Fe,0, 1.65 

FeO 3.29 

C»0 .66 

MgO 2.13 

K,0 4.49 

Na^ 99 

Ign 1.89 


Total  . 


99.32 


The  boron  was  not  determined,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  present  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  rock,  since  very  little  of  the  loss  of  weight 
upon  ignition  is  due  to  the  escape  of  water.' 

No.  131.   HOENBLENDESCHIST. 
(Fbom  Manhattan  Island,  New  York.    Described  by  J.  P.  Iddinos.) 

Rather  massive  crystalline  schist,  greenish  black,  with  tendency  to 
cleave  in  parallel  plates.  It  occurs  with  mica-schist  and  gneiss,  exposed 
in  the  northwestern  portion  of  Manhattan  Island,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Riverside  drive  and  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  street,  New  York 
city.* 

In  thin  section  it  consists  of  dark-green  hornblende,  with  subordinate 
amounts  of  feldspar,  quartz,  magnetite,  biotite,  apatite,  and  a  little 
zircon  and  pyrite,  besides  some  secondary  minerals  in  places — musco- 
vite,  epidote,  or  zoisite. 

The  lamination  of  the  rock  is  produced  by  a  somewhat  parallel 
arrangement  of  the  stout  crystals  of  hornblende  and  by  streaks  of  the 
other  constituents  in  smaller  grains.  It  is  moat  pronounced  in  sections 
cut  across  the  lamination,  but  also  appears  in  those  cut  parallel  to  the 
schistosity. 

The  hornblende  is  strongly  green  in  thin  section,  with  tinge  of  brown 
and  with  pronounced  pleochroism,  the  variation  being  from  green 
through  brownish  green  to  light  brown.  Owing  to  the  fact  of  easy 
cleavage  of  the  rock  due  to  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  horn- 
blende, thin  sections  are  mostly  prepared  parallel  to  the  prismatic 
axis  of  the  crystals;  consequently  cross  sections  are  scarce.    Many 


iFor  other  descriptions  of  mica-achists  see  R.  D.  Irving,  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  Ill,  1880,  pp. 
145, 148.    Plate XV,  Fig.  1  and  3;  A.  A.  Julien :  lb.  p.  232.    A.  wichmann,  lb.  p.  634. 
'Compare  J.  F.  Kemp,  The  Geology  of  Manhattan  Island :  Trans.  New  York  Acad.  ScL.  Ypf  XIL 

pp.49-«5  joyiL 
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individuals  of  hornblende  exhibit  no  cleavage.  The  extinction  angle 
is  low.  Twinning  is  seldom  observed.  The  sabstance  of  the  horn- 
blende is  very  pore.  There  are  inclusions  of  occasional  rounded 
crystals  of  zircon  surrounded  by  brown  halos,  slightly  pleochroic, 
considerable  magnetite  in  places,  besides  feldspar,  quartz,  and  biotite. 

Feldspar  occurs  in  irregular  grains  without  crystallographic  bound- 
aries, and  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  crystals  of  hornblende.  It  is 
mostly  plagioclase  with  x>olysynthetic  twinning  according  to  albitc 
and  pericline  laws.  8ome  of  the  extinction  angles  suggest  andesine- 
labradorite.  The  lamelLne  are  in  places  curved  and  may  have  been 
produced  by  dynamic  processes.  There  is  some  undulatory  extinction 
in  places,  but  not  much.  Orthoclase  may  be  present  in  small  amounts, 
as  there  are  a  few  unstriated  feldspars. 

Quartz  occurs  in  irregular  grains  which  are  sometimes  rounded, 
especially  when  inclosed  in  hornblende.  The  substance  is  very  pure, 
with  almost  no  undulatory  extinction.  Biotite  is  brown,  with  strong 
absorption,  and  occurs  in  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  generally  inclosed 
in  the  hornblende.  Magnetite  occurs  in  clusters  and  streaks  of  irreg- 
ular grains,  and  is  relatively  abundant.  Apatite  forms  colorless  grains 
or  stout  crystals  with  irregular  or  rounded  outline. 

The  rock  in  places  is  traversed  by  microscopic  veins.  When  these 
cross  crystals  of  hornblende  they  consist  of  aggregations  of  quarrz 
and  other  minerals;  or  quartz  may  exist  alone,  having  the  same 
crystallographic  orientation  as  that  of  adjacent  grains  of  quartz;  but 
where  the  minute  vein  should  appear  crossing  quartz  crystals,  it  is 
represented  only  by  rows  of  dots  included  in  otherwise  very  pure 
quartz.  The  hornblende  sometimes  exhibits  a  slight  fibration  on  both 
sides  of  the  vein,  the  direction  of  the  libers  being  parallel  to  that  of 
the  c  axis  of  the  hornblende. 

No.  132.  Schistose  Biotite-Gneiss. 

(From  Manhattan  Island,  New  York.    Dbsgribbd  by  J.  P.  Iddings.) 

Schistose,  fine-grained,  dark-colored  rock  associated  with  amphibo- 
lite-schist  and  gneiss  at  the  same  locality  as  that  of  the  hornblende- 
schist  on  Manhattan  Island,  near  Riverside  drive  and  One  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  street.  New  York  City.  It  consists  of  biotite,  feld- 
spar, and  quartz,  with  a  small  amount  of  muscovite,  apatite,  and 
zircon.  The  thin  sections  are  most  easily  made  parallel  to  the  schis 
tosity  of  the  rock  and  the  folije  of  the  mica;  hence  they  seldom  show 
cross  sections  of  the  mica  plates.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  flaser- 
stmcture,  caused  by  flakes  of  mica  grouped  in  lines  curving  about 
larger  crystals  of  feldspar  and  quartz. 

In  thin  section  the  biotite  is  dark  brown,  with  strong  absorption. 
Its  form  is  irregular  and  seldom  exhibits  crystal  boundaries.  It 
includes  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar  and  other  minerals,  and  in 
turn  occurs  as  microscopic  crystals  included  in  quartz  and  feldspar. 
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MosGOvite  occurs  sparingly  as  relatively  large  colorless  plates,  some- 
times surrounded  by  biotite. 

Quartz  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than  feldspar.  Its  outline  is 
quite  irregular,  the  smaller  grains  often  rounded.  It  exhibits  slight 
undulatory  extinction  and  in  places  minute  rutile  needles,  and  some 
inclusions  of  the  other  mineral  constituents  of  the  rock.  Fluid  inclu- 
sions are  qaite  scarce. 

Feldspar  forms  allotriomorphic  grains  like  those  of  quartz,  but  often 
attains  larger  dimensions.  It  is  mostly  plagioclase,  with  polysyuthetic 
twinning,  in  places  curved,  accompanied  by  undulatory  extinction.  The 
extinction  angles  are  low,  indicating  oligoclase.  Orthoclase  apx)ears 
to  be  present  in  smaller  amounts.    No  microcline  was  noted. 

Apatite  forms  comparatively  large,  irregular  grains,  colorless  and 
quite  pure.  Some  grains  are  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  brown,  doubly 
refracting  mineral.  A  similar  mineral,  with  paler  color  and  low  double 
refraction,  occurs  in  sx)ots  through  the  rock.  Its  character  has  not 
been  determined.  Zircon  occars  in  rounded  microscopic  crystals. 
Magnetite  is  almost  entirely  absent. 

As  the  proportion  of  feldspar  grows  less  the  rock  approaches  a 
gneissic  mica-schist. 

No.  133.  Staurolitic  Mica-schist. 

(From  Charlestown,  Suluvan  County,  New  Hampshire.    Described  by  W.  S. 

Bayley.) 

The  rock  stratum  from  which  specimen  No.  133  was  obtained  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  members  of  O.  H.  Hitchcock's  Ooos  group,*  which 
comprises  (1)  a  quartzit-e,  (2)  a  staurolitic  mica-schist,  and  (3)  a  stauro- 
litic and  garnetiferous  clay  slate.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  the 
mica-schists  gradually  lose  their  micaceous  character  and  become 
argillitic;  hence  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  schists  are  rocks  of 
sedimentary  origin.  In  the  New  Hampshire  reports  the  "  Coos  group" 
is  included  in  fhe  Paleozoic  system.  In  a  later  paper^  it  is  more  defi- 
nitely assigned  to  some  horizon  above  the  Cambrian,  possibly  the 
Devonian. 

As  represented  in  the  hand  specimen,  the  rock  is  dark  gray  in  color 
and  crystalline  in  texture.  In  structure  it  is  typically  schistose,  but 
the  schistosity  is  not  developed  in  parallel  directions.  In  all  specimens 
it  is  more  or  less  contorted  in  short  waves,  which  show  themselves  on 
cleavage  surfaces  as  a  series  of  approximately  parallel  crumplings. 
The  luster  of  these  surfaces  is  silky,  suggesting  the  presence  in  the 
rock  of  some  micaceous  mineral  with  its  broader  faces  parallel  to 
the  cleavage  surfaces.  On  cross  fractures  the  specimens  are  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  rods  of  a  very  glistening,  easily  cleavable 
mineral  in  a  dull,  light-gray  matrix,  resembling  in  appearance  a  very 
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fine-grained  gneiss  or  graywacke.  The  rods  are  all  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  rock's  schistosity.  Cleavage  plates  of  this  mineral  are 
of  a  reddish-brown  color.  They  are  not  pleochroic  to  the  slightest 
degree.  Between  crossed  nicols  they  remain  dark  through  an  entire 
revolution,  and  in  converged  light  they  exhibit  the  uniaxial  figure. 
These  characteristics  belong  to  biotite. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  specimens  is  the  presence  in  them 
of  irregular  lumps  whose  cross  sections  are  oval  in  outline.  Their 
longer  directions  are  approximately  parallel  to  the  schistosity  of  the 
rock.  An  inspection  of  a  freshly  fractured  cross  section  of  one  of  these 
rounded  crystals — for  such  they  are — reveals  the  presence  of  a  core  of 
a  garnet-colored  substance  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  lusterless  greenish- 
gray  material.  The  nucleus  consists  of  fresh  staurolite  and  the  sar- 
rounding  material  of  an  aggregate  of  alteration  products  of  this  mineral. 
Hawes^  describes  these  crystals  as  consisting  of  a  core  surrounded  by 
a  zone,  the  core  and  zone  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  line  of  impurities.  Sections  made  from 
some  of  the  largest  crystals  in  the  specimens  col- 
lected for  this  series  leave  no  doubt  that  these  crys- 
tals are  staurolite.  The  appearance  of  a  cross 
section  of  one  of  the  best  crystals  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  17).  The  nucleus  is  an 
oval  area  of  fresh  staurolite,  which  is  pleochroic  in 
light-yellow  and  orange-yellow  tints.  Absorption 
c  >  «.  Plane  of  its  optical  axes  is  oo  p  qo.  The  sur- 
rounding material  is  a  finegrained  aggregate  of  a 
white  micaceous  mineral.  This  is  divided  into  dis- 
tinct areas,  as  indicated,  by  lines  composed  largely 
of  chlorite  fiakes  and  smaP  grains  of  an  opaque  substance  that  may 
be  some  carbonaceous  material.  The  same  opaque  substance  borders 
the  periphery  of  the  section,  which  in  outline  is  a  rhomb  with  rounded 
corners.  The  micacjeous  aggregate  is  evidently  the  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  a  staurolite  crystal,  the  nucleus  which  it  surrounds 
being  a  remnant  of  the  original  substance  which  has  not  yet  suffered 
decomposition.  The  chlorite  lines  were  in  all  probability  produced 
from  inclusions  that  so  commonly  exist  in  both  andalusite  and  stauro- 
lite crystals.^^  A  close  inspection  of  the  hand  specimen  will  show  that 
the  micaceous  minerals  in  the  grouudmass  wrap  around  the  staurolite 
crystals  in  a  manner  suggesting  the  existence  of  the  latter  in  their 
present  positions  at  the  time  when  the  rock  was  attaining  its  schistose 
structure. 

Under  low  powers  of  the  microscope  the  grouudmass  in  which  the 
staurolite  crystals  lie  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  large  plates  of  brown 
biotite  or  of  green  chlorite  and  comparatively  large  masses  of  a  light- 


\V/ 

Fig.  17.— Cro§8  section 
of  staorolito  in  staurolitk'- 
mioa-aohlst. 


•  a.  W.  HawcH :  Geol.  Xew  Hampshire.  Vol.  III.  Pt.  4.  pp.  100-1 1 1 . 
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green  iibrous  aggregate  with  crystal  contoars,  embedded  in  a  foliated 
matrix  consisting  of  quartz,  sericite  or  muscovite,  chlorite,  an  occa- 
sional grain  of  zircon,  rutile,  and  tourmaline,  and  innumerable  small, 
black  particles  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  slide,  except 
through  the  light-green  fibrous  masses. 

Biotite  is  the  most  noticeable  constituent.  It  is  in  large  plates,  usu- 
ally elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  c  axis,  and  hence  possessing 
a  cleavage  transverse  to  their  longer  directions.  Its  color  is  dark 
reddish-brown  parallel  to  the  cleavage  and  a  light  greenish -yellow  i>er- 
pendicular  thereto.  On  the  edges  of  many  plates  the  mica  has  been 
changed  to  chlorite,  and  often  the  alteration  has  proceeded  from  the 
edge  inward,  so  that  lamellae  of  the  green  chlorite  are  intergrown  with 
lamellse  of  brown  biotite.  In  the  smaller  grains  all  the  mica  has  often 
been  replaced  by  the  chlorite,  and  in  sections  cut  from  weathered  por- 
tions of  the  rock  not  a  trace  of  biotite  remains  in  even  the  largest 
grains.  Both  the  biotite  and  the  chlorite  developed  from  it  contain 
many  inclusions  of  quartz,  magnetite,  rutile,  zircon,  and  tiny  opaque 
grains  that  may  be  some  form  of  carbon  or  of  a  carbonaceous  substance. 
A  few  of  the  inclusions,  more  particularly  those  of  zircon,  are  sur- 
rounded by  dark  circles  that  are  more  or  less  i)leochroic.  These  are 
known  as  **pleochroic  halos."  The  biotite  ilakes  were  evidently  formed 
in  the  rock  after  the  constituents  of  the  matrix,  but  probably  before 
the  cessation  of  the  motion  that  rendered  this  schistose. 

The  light-green  masses  with  crystal  outliui's  are  composed  of  an 
intermixture  of  little  bundles  of  a  green  fibrous  chlorite  and  spicules 
of  a  colorless  micaceous  mineral.  The  chlorite  is  recognized  by  its 
slight  pleochroism  and  its  dull  interference  colors.  The  colorless  min- 
eral is  brilliantly  doubly  refracting.  Its  extinction  is  parallel  to  a  well- 
defined  cleavage  that  may  be  seen  under  high  powers.  It  is  probably 
muscovite  or  talc.  From  the  shapes  and  composition  of  these  masses 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  pseudomorphs  after  some  mineral  that  origi- 
nally was  present  in  well-defined  crystals.  In  all  probability  this 
mineral  was  garnet.  The  alteration  of  garnet  into  chlorite  is  not 
uncommon.  Perfect  pseudomorphs  of  this  nature  have  been  described 
by  Pumpelly^  from  the  Spurr  mine  in  Michigan. 

The  relation  of  the  garnets  to  the  matrix  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
biotite  and  of  the  large  staurolite  crystals.  Evidently  they  were  already 
present  in  the  rock  prior  to  the  final  production  of  its  schistosity.  They 
appear  to  be  the  oldest  of  its  present  constituents,  since  they  only  are 
devoid  of  the  black  particles  so  thickly  strewn  through  all  the  other 
components. 

The  matrix  surrounding  the  biotite  and  garnet  pseudomorphs  ap- 
pears, in  ordinary  light,  as  a  colorless  aggregate  of  fibers  and  grains 
besprinkled  more  or  less  thickly  with  numberless  small  black  or  brown 
particles,  and  containing  here  and  there  an  irregular  flake  of  green 
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chlorite,  a  rod  or  a  rounded  grain  of  magnetite,  a  ragged  grain  of  ilmenite 
or  of  titaniferous  magnetite,  a  minute  crystal  of  brownish-yellow  rutile, 
and  occasionally  a  small  plate  of  greenish-brown  tourmaline.  The 
tourmaline  is  recognized  by  its  pleochroism  and  its  absorption  <»>£, 
the  titaniferous  magnetite  by  its  gray  decomposition  products,  and  the 
rutile  by  its  color,  its  lack  of  distinct  pleochroism  and  its  high  refract- 
ive index.  Between  crossed  nicols  the  colorless  or  very  light-green 
component  of  this  matrix  is  the  platy  variety  of  muscovite  known  as 
sericite.  It  is  identified  by  its  lack  of  color,  its  lack  of  pleochroism, 
its  brilliant  polarization  colors,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  extinction  is 
parallel  to  its  cleavage.  The  sericite  occurs  in  long,  acicular  and  col- 
umnar crystals  or  scales,  often  grouped  in  little  bundles.  Between 
them  are  colorless  grains  of  quartz,  usually  elongated  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  long  axes  of  the  sericite  individuals.  No  pressure  effects 
are  noted  in  the  cjuartz  grains.  Their  elongation  appears  to  be  an 
original  condition.  Both  the  quartz  and  the  sericite  have  the  aspect  of 
minerals  that  have  crystallized  in  situ,  and  the  entire  rock  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  complete  recrystallization  fi*om  its  original  state  as 
a  sediment. 

The  structure  of  the  matrix  is  plainly  schistose,  the  schistosity  being 
due  to  the  elongation  of  the  quartz  grains,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
sericite  flakes  parallel  to  this  elongation.  The  foliation,  however,  is 
not  evenly  parallel,  as  it  is  in  specimens  of  some  of  the  other  rocks  in  the 
collection,  but  is  contorted,  little  folds  being  crowde<l  closely  together 
in  some  portions  of  the  sections  and  opening  out  into  very  gently  curved 
folds  in  others.  The  quartz  grains  on  the  limbs  of  the  folds  are  always 
much  more  elongated  than  those  in  their  crests  and  along  their  axes, 
thus  causing  these  microscopic  folds  in  the  thinning  of  their  sides  to 
resemble  the  larger  folds  noted  in  disturbed  rock  strata. 

Nothing  in  the  microscopic  structure  of  this  rock  suggests  its  original 
fragmental  character.  As  at  present  constituted,  it  is  a  thoroughly 
crystalline  rock.  No  indications  of  a  fragmental  grain  may  be  detected 
in  it.  Since,  however,  it  has  been  traced  into  slates,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  derivation  from  a  sediment  composed  of  the  same 
constituents  as  those  composing  an  ordinary  shale.  The  rock  is  a  typi- 
cal crystalline  schist  that  has  been  derived  from  a  sedimentary  frag- 
mental rock.  In  composition  it  is  a  mica-schist  containing  altered 
staurolite  and  garnet  crystals. 

The  rock's  foliation  is  unquestionably  the  result  of  pressure.  The 
elongation  of  the  quartz  grains  and  the  bending  of  the  mica  flakes 
point  to  this  origin.  There  is,  however,  no  fracturing  of  grains  and  no 
distortion  in  their  optical  properties,  as  in  the  case  of  schists  derived 
by  dynamic  metamorphism  from  igneous  rocks  (see  No.  140).  The 
foliation  of  the  rock  under  discussion  was  not  produced  by  the  flatten- 
ing of  grains  of  minerals  already  existing  in  it,  nor  by  their  rotation 
into  positions  of  least  resistance.    It  was  eaused  by  crvi^tallization  of 
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its  components  while  under  pressure,  attended  by  motion  in  the  plastic 
crystallizing  mass. 

The  rock  affords  a  good  example  of  a  schist  formed  from  a  fragmental 
rock  through  metasomatic  agencies  accompanying  dynamic  action.  In 
dynamically  formed  schists  like  Xo.  140  the  present  constituents  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  existing  in  the  original  rocks;  in  meta- 
somatic schists  the  present  components  have  been  formed  de  uovo.^ 

FO.  134.   HORNFBLS. 

(From  Genesee  Vaixey,  Plumas  County,  California.     Described  by  H.  W. 

Turner.  ) 

By  contact  metamorphism  is  meant  those  alterations  in  a  rock  mass 
\i^hich  take  place  along  the  border  of  an  intrusive  mass  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  and  mineralizing  solutions  whose  origin  is  due  to  the  intru- 
sive igneous  rock. 

In  the  Educational  Series  collection  this  phenomenon  is  illustrated 
by  two  specimens  from  California — one  a  hornfels  from  Plumas  County 
and  the  other  a  chiastolite-schist  from  Mariposa  County. 

At  both  these  localities  areas  of  granitoid  rocks  are  in  contact  with 
sedimentary  masses,  and  along  the  border  of  the  granite  there  is  a 
zone  of  metamorphic  rock  which  grades  almost  imperceptibly  into  less 
altered  sediments  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  granite  contact 
at  all  points. 

In  the  metamorphic  zone  new  minerals  have  been  formed,  chiefly  by 
the  recry stall! zation  of  the  material  of  the  sediments.  This  phenome- 
non has  been  noted  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  careful  investiga- 
tions have  shown  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  formation  of 
these  minerals  took  place  after  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous  magma 
and  as  a  result  of  it. 

The  investigations  of  Hawes^  have,  indeed,  made  certain  that  in  one 
instance  there  has  been  an  addition  of  boric  acid  to  the  schists  from 
the  mineralizing  solutions,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  abundant 
tourmaline  in  the  zone  nearest  the  granite.  Rosenbusch,^  in  a  very 
thorough  investigation  of  contact  phenomena,  however,  found  that,  at 
the  locality  which  he  studied,  the  new  minerals  formed  were  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  recrystallization  of  the  material  of  the  sediments 
which  had  been  metamorphosed. 

Hornfels  is  the  term  applied  by  Rosenbusch  to  contact  metamorphic 
rocks  which  are  massive  and  not  schistose.  Such  rocks  usually  break 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  especially  when  tine  grained.  Often,  as  in 
the  specimens  in  the  Educational  Series  collection,  the  hornfels  is  a 
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flue-^rained  flinty  rock,  but  the  name  may  also  be  applied  to  coarser 
varieties  which  were  originally  argillaceous  sandstones.  The  horn- 
fels  zone  from  which  specimen  No.  134  was  obtained  varies  in  width, 
according  to  Mr.  Diller,  who  collected  the  specimens,  from  160  to  1,300 
feet.  This  great  variation  in  width  is  thought  by  Mr.  Diller  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  contact  of  the  granite  and  the  sedimentary  mass 
is  probably  not  a  vertical  one;  that  is  to  say,  he  supxmses  the  granite 
to  pitch  in  under  the  hornfels,  so  that  when  the  zone  is  wide  the  dis- 
tance of  the  metamorphic  rock  from  the  underlying  granite  surface 
may  not  in  reality  be  any  greater  than  when  the  zone  is  narrow.  The 
igneous  rock  which  has  caused  the  original  shale  to  be  metamorphosed 
into  a  hornfels  has  been  called  above  a  "granite."  In  reality  it  should 
be  called  a  quartz-gabbro  or  a  quartz-pyroxene-diorite,  for  it  contains 
little  or  no  alkali  feldspar.  The  intrusive  rock  is  a  gray,  medium  to 
rather  coarse-grained  granitoid  rock,  of  granitic  or  hypidiomorphic 
structure,  and  is  composed  of  plagioclase,  hornblende,  monoclinic 
pyroxene,  quartz,  iron  oxide,  biotite,  and  hypersthene,  the  relative 
abundance  of  the  components  being  roughly  indicated  by  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named,  plagioclase  being  the  most  abundant.  Apatite 
is  present  in  some  specimens,  and  in  one  thin  section  no  pyroxene  was 
noted.  The  plagioclase  is  chiefly  labradorite,  and  if  the  kind  of  feld- 
si>ar  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  classification,  following  Brogger  and 
others,  then  the  above  rock  must  be  called  a  quartz-gabbro. 

Microscopically  the  rock  is  dark,  very  fine-  and  even-grained,  with 
conchoidal  fracture.  None  of  the  individual  constituents  are  recogniz- 
able with  the  unaided  eye. 

Microscopically  the  rock  presents,  without  the  analyzer,  a  minutely 
mottled  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  very  abundant  spots,  lighter 
in  color  than  the  intervening  spaces.  These  spots  are  often  close 
together.  With  the  analyzer  they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  aggregates 
of  translucent  grains,  with  low,  gray,  interference  colors.  The  grains 
of  these  aggregates  often  extinguish  together;  that  is  to  say,  they 
show  aggregate  polarization,  indicating  a  like  optical  orientation  of  all 
of  the  grains  of  any  one  aggregate.  No  interference  figure  could  be 
obtained  in  convergent  light.  There  are  very  minute  polarizing  fibers 
scattered  through  these  aggregates,  which  are  presumably  biotite. 
The  aggregates  appear  to  represent  the  incipient  formation  of  some 
mineral. 

The  spaces  between  the  aggregates  are  dark  colored  and  contain  very 
abundant  minute  foils  of  a  reddish-brown  biotite  and  dull  black  grains, 
which  are  probably  carbonaceous. 

Scattered  through  the  section,  both  in  the  aggregates  and  in  the 
intervening  spaces,  are  clear  grains  of  clastic  (?)  quartz  and  large  foils 
of  biotite,  some  of  them  0.4"""  long. 
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No.  135.  Ohiastolits-schist. 

(From  near  Mariposa,  Mariposa  County,  California. 

Turner.) 


Described  by  H.  W. 


The  locality  from  which  specimen  No.  135  was  obtained  is  in  a  zone  of 
contact  metamorphic  rocks  at  the  south  end  of  a  long  belt  of  the  Mari- 
]>osa  slates  which  extends  from  Colfax,  in  Placer  County,  to  the  point 
at  which  the  specimens  were  coUected,  a  distance,  following  the  curva- 
ture of  the  slate  belt,  of  about  130  miles.  To  the  west  of  Placerville 
this  belt  of  Mariposa  slates  is  in  contact  with  an  area  of  granite-por- 
phyry and  does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  altered,  but  the  contact  was 
only  cursorily  examined.  Only  at  its  south  end  is  this  slate  belt  in 
contact  with  any  large  body  of  a  coarsely  granular  rock  of  a  granitoid 
nature,  and  at  no  other  point  in  its  entire  extent  does  it  show  great 
alteration.  The  granitoid  rock,  which  has  caused  the  metamorphism 
of  the  slates  in  Yaqui  Gulch,  extends  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  San 
Joaquin  Eiver,  a  distance  of  35  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  12  or 
more  miles.  This  granitic  rock  is  not  near  the  contact  with  the  schists 
a  true  granite,  but  a  subsiliceous  quartz-mica-diorite,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  analysis  in  the  table  below,  and  indeed  this  is  probably  true 
of  most  of  the  area. 

A  fine- grained  granite,  No.  372  in  the  table  below,  from  Eaymond, 
near  the  center  of  the  area,  is  nearly  a  normal  granite  in  composition, 
but  analyses  Nos.  369  and  851,  from  near  the  edge  of  the  area,  show 
the  rock  there  to  be  much  less  siliceous.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
determined  whether  or  not  No.  372  represents  the  average  rock  of  the 
center  of  the  area,  or  whether  it  is  not  a  portion  of  an  older  or  younger 
granite  mass. 

Analytiea  of  granite  from  the  Raymond  granitoid  area. 


1    No.  369, 
ChowcbiUa 
River. 

No.  851, 
Yaqui 
Gnlcb. 

1   Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Silica 

62.62 

58.09 

Lime 

5.49 

6.24 

Potassa 

1.76 

2.02 

Soda 

3.49 

2.94 

. 

■ 

.  _  „ 

No.  372, 
Raymond 
Quarry. 


Per  cent. 

73.54 

2.55 

1.89 

4.66 


In  Yaqui  Gulch,  near  the  intrusive  rock,  the  Mariposa  schists  have 
been  irregularly  displaced  and  their  relation  to  the  quartz-diorite  is 
not  a  perfectly  simple  one,  so  that  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  meta- 
morphism is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  rocks 
near  the  granitoid  rock  (a  quartz-diorite)  are  much  obscured  by  soil. 

The  specimen  collected  nearest  the  quartz-diorite  is  a  rather  medium- 
grained  andalusitehornfels,  and  was  obtained  at  a  p^i^jb^^bout  2,500 
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feet  north  of  the  malD  diorite  contact.  This  hornfels  is  presnmed  to 
have  been  origiually  a  sandstone.  The  expression  '<  main  diorite  con- 
tact" is  nsed  for  the  reason  that  a  small  mass  of  quartz-diorite,  doubt- 
less an  apophysis  of  the  maiu  area,  occurs  near  the  andalusite-hornfels 
noted  above.  After  crossing  the  zone  of  andalasite- hornfels,  the  exact 
extent  of  whicli  was  not  determined,  we  find  in  going  away  (or  north) 
from  the  main  diorite  mass  a  cousiderable  zone  of  knotted  mica-schists 
and  of  chiastolite-schist. 

lu  Yaqui  Gulch,  about  3,800  feet  from  the  main  diorite  contact,  these 
schists  are  well  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  normal  strike 
of  the  main  belt  of  Mariposa  slates  is  about  N.  30^  W.,  with  a  dip  of 
from  50^  to  90^  to  the  east.  In  the  viciuity  of  the  diorite  those  slates 
are  much  displaced  and  to  some  extent  contorted.  Along  tbat  portion 
of  Yaqui  Gulch,  where  the  specimens  were  collected,  the  beds  strike 
approximately  north  and  south,  and  dip  both  east  and  west  at  an  angle 
of  GO^  or  more.  The  schists  thus  lie  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  the  main  diorite  contact,  which  is  nearly  east  and  west. 

The  specimens  of  chiastolite-schist  were  not  obtained  all  at  one  point, 
but  at  various  points  along  the  gulch  within  a  distance  of  about  1,200 
feet,  or  in  a  zone  of  from  3,800  to  5,000  feet  from  the  main  diorite  area. 
The  cliiaatolite-schist  occurs  in  layers  interbedded  with  mica-schists 
and  knotted  schists.  Often  these  layers  are  but  2  to  6  inches  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  evident  that  their  formation  depends  largely  VLjyon  tbe 
original  composition  of  the  individual  layers.  Those  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  argillaceous  matter  appear  to  develop  into  chiastolite- 
schists,  and  the  more  sandy  layers  into  micaceous  schists  without 
chiastolite,  or  with  only  imperfectly  developed  crystals.  This  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  composition  of  chiastolite,  which  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina,  the  latter  being  a  prominent  constituent  of  all  argillaceous 
rocks. 

Some  of  the  specimens  of  chiastolite-schist  collected  in  Yaqui  Gulch 
contain  distinct  impressions  oi  Aticella  erringtonij  or  one  of  its  closely 
allied  varieties  described  by  Professor  Hyatt.  This  fossil  is  said  by 
Professor  Hyatt,  Professor  Smith,  of  Stanford  University,  and  others, 
to  be  of  Jurassic  age.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  granitoid  rocks 
which  have  afifected  the  metamorphism  of  the  clay-slates  are  of  late 
Jurassic  or  x)ost- Jurassic  age. 

More  than  5,000  feet  away  from  the  diorite  the  Mariposa  beds  are 
not  greatly  metamorphosed.  They  are  no  longer  schists,  but  clay- 
slates.  However,  they  still  show  some  effects  of  the  metamorphic 
action  of  the  diorite  in  the  presence  of  very  abundant  minute  prisms, 
the  distribution  of  which  appears  to  be  somewhat  capricious,  as  some 
layers  of  the  clay-slate  show  them  and  some  do  not,  at  exactly  the 
same  locality.  At  a  distance  of  about  G,500  feet  from  the  main  diorite 
contact  the  metamorphic  action  of  the  igneous  mass  appears  to  have 
ceased  entirely,  but  the  contact  of  the  diorite  and  the  schists  is  x)erhaps 
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not  a  vertical  one,  and  the  distance  of  the  schists  from  the  underlying 
diorite  mass  in  a  vertical  or  inclined  direction  may  be  much  less  than 
the  distances  here  given.  Moreover,  it  should  be  stated  that  these  dis- 
tances are  all  approximate.  Some  of  them  were  measured  by  pacing, 
others  only  estimated.  A  contour  map  has  not  as  yet  been  made  of 
this  region,  which  lies  directly  sonth  of  the  Sonora  quadrangle. 

The  specimen  is  from  Yaqui  Gulch,  2  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of 
Mariposa. 

Megascopically,  when  fresh,  it  is  a  hard,  black,  line-grained  schis- 
tose rock,  with  very  abundant  minute  points  with  a  silvery  reiiection 
and  slender  prisms  which  are  square  in  cross  section.  These  prisms 
are  sometimes  an  inch  in  length,  but  usually  shorter.  In  weathered 
specimens  a  dark  center  can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  cross  sections  of 
the  prisms. 

Microscopically,  when  seen  without  the  analyzer,  it  shows  a  fine- 
grained, dark  groundmass,  composed  of  minute,  clear  grains,  many  of 
them  rounded;  abundant  minute,  black  particles,  and  reddish  brown 
biotite  scales,  arranged  in  more  or  less  nearly  parallel  lines,  giving  the 
schistose  structure  to  the  rock.  In  this  groundmass  are  long,  clear 
prisms  which  are  square  in  cross  section,  and  minute,  clear  prisms 
which  are  nearly  of  a  size,  having  a  width  of  0.02*^'*"  and  a  length  of 
about  0.2""'.  Many  of  these  lie  at  an  angle  to  the  plane  of  schistosity, 
suggesting  their  formation  after  the  rock  had  been  rendered  schistose. 
The  large  prisms  with  square  cross  sections  are  chiastolite,  and 
are  from  1  to  2"^"*  in  diameter.  The  dark  cross  which  distinguishes 
chiastolite  from  andalusite  is  feebly  developed  in  many  of  the  prisms, 
and  consists  in  lines  of  minute  granules  extending  from  the  center  to 
the  prism  edges,  bisecting  the  prism  angles.  The  minute,  black  parti- 
cles show  on  some  surfaces  a  metallic  luster  by  reflected  light.  Some 
of  the  rock  was  powdered  and  washed.  A  fine,  black  dust,  which  col- 
lected on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  which  presumably  represents 
the  black  particles  seen  under  the  microscope,  was  consumed  when 
placed  on  a  platinum  spatula  in  a  flame  at  high  temperature.  This 
powder  is  therefore  assumed  to  be  carbon,  and  the  metallic  luster  indi- 
cates that  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  graphite.  The  minute,  clear  prisms 
seen  in  natural  light  probably  represent  the  silvery  points  observed 
megascopically.  They  are  muscovite.  With  the  analyzer  these  prisms 
extinguish  parallel  to  the  direction  of  elongation  and  show  bright  inter- 
ference  colors. 

The  clear  cross  sections  of  the  chiastolite  crystals  show  the  two 
prismatic  cleavages  intersecting  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  the  cross 
sections  the  extinction  is  diagonal,  bisecting  the  prism  angles  and  the 
intersections  of  the  cleavage  lines.  In  longitudinal  sections  the  two 
cleavages  are  indicated  by  parallel  lines,  and  the  extinction  is  parallel 
to  the  cleavage.  In  favorable  light  a  sli  ght  pleochroism  may  be  detected 
in  some  of  the  chiastolite  prisms,  c  being  faintly  reddish.    The  outer 
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edge  of  even  the  freshest  cbiastolite  crystals  is  altered  to  a  fibrous, 
colorless  aggregate,  which,  according  to  Soseubosch,  may  be  a  mixture 
of  sericite  and  kaolin,  and  occasionally  irregular  cracks  extending  into 
the  crystals  are  filled  with  tliis  same  decomposition  product.  The  fibers 
of  the  decomposition  rim  usually  stand  approximately  normal  to  the 
prism  planes.  The  particles  of  the  groundmass,  to  a  certain  extent, 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  fiow  around  the  chiastolite  crystals — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  arranged  in  lines  roughly  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
prism.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  cross  sections,  and  may  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  the  schists  were  in  a  plastic  condition  after  the  crystals  were 
forme<l.  A  few  minute  veinlets  cut  the  section,  filled  with  a  clear  min- 
eral in  little  grains,  which  is  apparently  quartz.  The  powdered  rock 
was  tested  for  magnetite,  but  merely  a  few  grains  were  found. 


Analyses  of  contact-metamorphic  rocks, 
[Analyst,  Steiger.] 


No.  851.      No.  432.    Xo.431A.    Ko.8&5. 


BIO, 68.09 

TiO, »5 

A1,0, 17. « 

Fe^Oj '        1.12 

FeO 5.08 

MnO none 

CaO «.24 

SiO 04 

BaO 07 

MrO 4.06 

K,0 2.02 

Xa^O 2.M 

LijO noni* 

Wftter  below  100»  C 2» 

Water  nbove  100»  C 1. 45 

PjO. 17 

SC), 05 

CO, 21 

CI 02 

F trace 

B^Oa none 

Cnrbon 11 

Total 100.37 

I.e88() 01 

Total 100.38 


85.10 

82.15 

60.35 

.72 

.89 

.75 

17.77 

19.34 

17.62 

1.05 

4.23 

5.64 

3.29 

2.25 

2.20 

none 

trace 

none 

1.38 

1.50 

.45 

none 

none 

none 

none 

AH 

.12 

1.43 

1.88 

1.14 

2.4:, 

3.07 

3.16 

2.25 

i.eo 

1. 

none 

none    . 

none 

.47 

.19 

1.02 

2.49 

1.79 

4.36 

.14 

.15 

.17 

.08 

.13 

.05 

none 

none 

none 

l/8trong\ 
\  trace.  / 

1 
none 

.01 

.12 

.22 

trace 

none 

none    , 

none 

1.21 

1.12 

1.72 

100.80 
.06 


100.55 
.10 


99.76 
.01 


100. 74    ,     100. 45 


99.75 


No.  851  is  a  basic  quartz-mica-diorite,  collected  near  Yaqui  Creek, 
about  300  feet  from  the  border  of  the  zone  of  contact-metamorphic  rocks. 
It  is  the  igneous  rock  which  has  caused  the  formation  of  the  contact 
minerals. 

No.  432  is  a  knotted  mica-schist  collected  in  Yaqui  Gulch,  about 
3,800  feet  from  the  main  diorite  contact.  Digitized  by  v^OOg Ic 
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No.  431A  (Educational  Series  OoUectioD,  No.  135),  is  a  chiastolite- 
schist  collected  in  Yaqui  Gulch,  a  few  feet  to  the  north  of  No.  432,  or 
about  3,800  feet  from  the  main  diorite  contact. 

No.  855  is  a  clay  slate  collected  near  the  head  of  Yaqui  (rulch,  some- 
what more  than  a  mile  from  the  main  diorite  contact. 

The  above  analyses  were  made  with  the  object  of  sliowing,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  whether  the  new  minerals  in  the  zone  of  contact  meta- 
morphism  had  formed  as  a  result  of  certain  elements  being  added  to 
the  schists  from  the  quartz-diorite  magma  or  from  the  mineralizing 
solutions  and  gases  accompanying  its  intrusion,  or  had  resulted  merely 
from  the  recrystallization  of  the  material  of  the  clay  slates.  The  speci- 
mens Nos.  432,  431A,  and  855  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  all 
originally  clay  slates.  Eosenbusch  found  that  the  amount  of  the  water 
of  crystallization  in  a  contact  metamorphic  schist  varied  inversely  with 
the  distance  from  the  igneous  rock  that  caused  the  metamorphism. 
This  same  law  appears  to  apply  to  the  above  series.  In  Nos.  432  and 
431A  the  amount  of  this  water  is  1.79  per  cent  and  2.79  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, while  in  No.  855,  which  is  farthest  from  the  igneous  mass,  the 
water  of  crystallization  (lOO^  C.+)  is  4.36  per  cent.  It  will  bo  noted 
that  the  amount  of  iluorine  is  greater  in  those  schists  nearest  the 
diorite.  This  element  probably  exists  in  the  authigenic  micas,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  added  to  the  schists  from  gases  that 
ascended  along  the  contact  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  the  diorite. 
The  carbon  content  (0.11  per  cent)  in  the  quartz-diorite  may  have  been 
derived  from  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  formed  by  the  action  of 
surface  waters  containing  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  more  than  probable,  . 
since  carbonates  were  noted  iti  small  amount  in  the  thin  sections  of 
the  rock.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  carbon  dioxide 
occurs  in  a  liquid  form  in  minute  cavities  in  the  quartzes  of  diorite 
and  granite,  and  when  great  masses  of  granitic  rocks  have  undergone 
crushing  the  anjount  of  carbon  dioxide  liberated  would  be  consider- 
able. The  quartz-diorite  No.  851,  however,  shows  no  evidence  of  crush- 
ing. The  large  majority  of  the  newly  formed  minerals  in  the  contact 
schists  probably  represents  merely  a  molecular  rearrangement  of  the 
original  components. 

METAMORPHIC  IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

No.  136.  Apoehyolite. 
(From  South  Mountain,  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania.     Dfscribei>  by  Miss 

F.  BA8COM.) 

The  term  aporhyolite,  which  has  been  recently  introduced  into  petro- 
graphical  nomenclature,*  is  designed  to  cover  those  acid  volcanic  rocks 
which  are  similar  in  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition  and  in 


'Boll.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sar%-e3',  No.  130.    The  structnre,  origin,  and  nomenclature  oC^e  acid  vploanic 
rocks  of  South  Mountain:  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  I.  No.  8,  pp.  813-«32.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Btructure  to  the  r)iyolite,  bnt  differ  from  that  rock  type  iD  posses&dng  a 
holocrystalline  groundmass,  presumably  secondary. 

The  presence  of  those  microscopic  structures  peculiar  to  glassy  rocks, 
associated  with  evidence  of  the  secondary  character  of  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  groundmass,  is  considered  indicative  of  the  original  glassy 
character  of  the  rock,  and  hence  of  a  former  identity  with  the  rhyolit«. 
It  is  maintained  that  the  present  difterence  is  due  to  changes  wliicli 
have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  solidification  of  the  rock,  chief 
among  which  has  been  devitrification. 

By  devitrification  (eutglasung)  is  meant  the  conversion  of  a  glassy  or 
partially  glassy  groundmass  into  a  holocrystalline  grounduiass.  That 
molecular  motion  does  not  cease  with  the  solidification  of  a  rock  mass 
is  an  acknowledged  fact.  Daubr^e^  has  shown  experimentally  that 
crystallization  may  take  place  in  glass  just  as  in  a  molten  magma.  The 
action  differs  only  in  the  amount  of  time  required.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  exceedingly  sluggish.  Heat  and  moisture,  which  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  altogether  absent  in  the  history  of  metamorphic  rocks  of 
any  age,  might  be  important  factors  in  initiating  and  accelerating  the 
process. 

Such  then  are  the  facts — the  original  character  of  the  rock  and  the 
subsequent  alteration — indicated  by  the  name  aporhyolite.^ 

The  structures  pointing  to  a  glassy  origin  and  the  secondary  char- 
acter of  the  crystallization  of  the  groundmass  will  be  indicated  in  the 
description  of  the  specimen  included  in  this  collection. 

The  aporhyolite  of  the  collection  comes  from  a  spur  of  South  Moun- 
tain, about  2  miles  west  of  the  old  Maria  Furnace,  in  Adams  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  about  3^  miles  northeast  of  Monterey  Station,  in 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  best  specimens  are  found  north 
of  the  junction  of  Toms  Creek  and  Copper  Eun,  upon  the  mountain  side. 
They  are  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  and  have  been  subjected  to  pressure, 
rendering  them  more  or  less  schistose. 

In  color  the  aporhyolites  of  this  locality  show  considerable  range;  a 
blue-gray,  bluish  purple,  and  a  reddish  purple  are  the  predominating 
colors.  Both  shades  of  purple  are  frequently  present  in  a  single  hand 
specimen,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  alternating  bands  of  these  colors. 
Some  specimens  show  a  yellowish-green  tone  due  to  the  presence  in 
some  abundance  of  a  secondary  micaceous  mineral  which  will  be  char- 
acterized later.  Phenocrysts  are  absent  or  inconspicuous.  An  amyg- 
daloidal  structure,  so  characteristic  of  aporhyolites  from  other  localities 
in  the  South  Mountain,  is  not  observable  in  these  specimens. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  specimens  is  the  globular  or  ellipsoidal 
spherulites  which  crowd  the  rock  so  thickly  as  almost  to  exclude  the 
matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded.  These  spherulites  are  from  3"™ 
to  5"'"  in  diameter.    On  the  weathered  surface  of  the  rock  they  stand 


1  Daubr^e :  G^^ologie  Expvrimentale.    1879,  p.  158. 
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out  in  relief,  giving  it  a  superficial  resemblance  to  a  conglomerate. 
They  are  irregularly  distributed  or  are  arranged  in  bands,  and  are 
often  elongated  by  the  movement* of  the  magma  during  their  formation. 
When  seen  in  cross  section  the  spherulites  show  a  threefold  zonal 
banding  of  the  blue  and  purple  pigment.  There  is  a  dark  center  sur- 
rounded by  light  and  dark  zones,  or  this  arrangement  of  zones  is 
reversed. 

A  flow  structure,  while  not  conspicuons  as  in  many  aporhyolites,  is 
obscurely  indicated  by  the  banding  of  the  purple  and  blue  shades,  by 
the  elongation  of  the  spherulites,  and  by  their  arrangement  in  chains. 

The  bright  cleavage  surfaces  of  minute  feldspar  crystals  occasionally 
reflect  the  light.  These  feldspars,  magnetite,  and  the  secondary  mica- 
ceous mineral  before  alluded  to  are  the  only  constituents  readily  deter- 
mined with  the  naked  eye. 

Both  the  matrix  and  the  spherulites  are  cryptocrystalline. 

The  hardness  of  the  rock  is  between  6  and  7.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2.678.  The  specific  gravity  of  specimens  of  spherulitic  glass  ranges 
from  2.385  to  2.394.  These  figures  show  the  increase  in  density  which 
accompanies  devitrification.  The  presence  of  manganese  oxide  is 
denoted  in  a  brown  stain  on  the  weathered  surface  of  the  rock. 

Under  the  microscope  in  ordinary  light  the  spherulites  appear  as  cir- 
cular, elliptical,  or  irregularly  oval  areas  outlined  by  minute  particles 
of  red  iron  oxide  (hematite)  and  dusted  by  the  same  pigment.  Suc- 
cessive zones  are  faintly  indicated  and  arise  from  the  crowding  in 
bands  of  innumerable  particles  of  black  and  red  iron  oxide.  Sometimes 
these  circular  areas  merge  one  into  the  other,  forming  a  chain  of  spher- 
ulites suggestive  of  those  described  by  Professor  Iddings^  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  volcanics. 

The  groundmass  in  which  the  spherulites  lie,  and  which  constitutes 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  field,  is  distinguished  in  ordinary  light  from 
the  spherulitic  areas  by  its  comparative  freedom  from  the  ii^on  oxide 
particles.  PI.  XLIII  shows  the  altered  spherulites  of  an  aporhyolite 
from  the  type  locality  in  the  South  Mountain,  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  analyser  in  place  the  field  has  a  much  more  homogeneous 
aspect.  The  spherulites  unexpectedly  disappear.  Instead  of  the  radi- 
ating fibers  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  which  constitute  the  well-known 
spherulitic  structure,  there  is  a  finely  granular  quartz-feldspar  mosaic, 
quite  similar  to  the  quartz-feldspar  mosaic  of  the  groundmass. 

A  cloudiness  due  to  the  abundant  iron  oxide  particles  in  the  spheru- 
litic areas,  the  presence  of  brightly  polarizing  scales  of  a  secondary 
mineral,  or  the  finer  grain  of  the  quartz-feldspar  crystallization  alone 
serve  to  distinguish  the  spherulites  from  the  groundmass. 

Rarely  the  aporhyolites  of  this  locality  show  traces  of  a  radial  growth 
of  quartz  and  feldspar,  not  yet  entirely  obliterated  by  alteration  to  a 
granular  crystallization,  while  sometimes  the  groundmass  still  preserves 

>  ObRidian  Cliff:  Seventh  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1888,  p.  277,  PI.  XVII^OQIC 
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faint  indications  of  perlltic  parting.  This  is  a  stractnre  peeuliar  to  a 
glass  and  consists  in  a  concentric  cracking  due  to  the  contraction  on 
cooling.  Subsequent  crystallization  might  readily  obliterate  such  a 
structore.  In  this  ease  iron  oxide  particles  are  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
serve the  outline  of  the  cracks.  This  structure  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  A^ 
PI.  XLI\",  prepared  from  a  thin  section*  of  aporhyolite  from  the  Lower 
Keweenawan  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

Aporhyolites  from  Kaccoon  Creek  in  the  South  Mountain,  about 
10  miles  west  of  Copper  Run,  show  spherulitic  and  perlitic  structures 
still  perfectly  preserved,  associated  with  lithophysal  flow  and  rhyolitic 
structures  in  great  i)erfection.  Fig.  B^  PI.  XLIV,  is  aporhyolite  firom 
Raccoon  Creek,  showing  spherulitic  and  perlitic  structures. 

The  aasociatiK>n  of  any  two  of  these  structures  is  considered  sufficient 
proof  that  the  rock  which  they  characterize  consolidated  as  a  glass. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  the  finely  granular  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  groundmass  and  the  spherulites  alike  is  secondary. 

The  rock  first  consolidated  as  a  glass  (or  in  large  part  a  glass), 
crowded  with  spherulites  possessing  the  true  radiating  structure  char- 
acteristic of  spherulites.  Subsequent  to  this  consolidation,  devitrifica- 
tion, the  nature  of  which  has  already  been  explained,  has  brought 
about  the  uniform  granular  holocrystalline  character  which  the  rock 
now  possesses. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  these  rocks  are  few  in  number.  Chief 
among  the  crystals  of  the  first  consolidation  is  a  clear,  well-preserved 
feldspar.  Crystals  of  this  mineral  are  iuconsiderable  in  size.  They  are 
frequently  grouped,  and  are  distributed  without  reference  to  the  spheru- 
lites. They  may  be  twinned  by  the  Carlsbad  or  Manebacher  law  and 
often  show  microperthic  structure  as  result  of  pressure.  They  may 
contain  inclusions  of  an  original  glassy  magma.  That  they  belong  to 
the  alkali  end  of  the  series  of  feldspars  is  indicated  by  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  rock,  while  their  specific  gravity  (2.6)  and  the  emergence 
on  the  M  face  of  a  i)08itive  bisectrix  very  slightly  inclined,  as  may  be 
observed  in  converging  light  on  the  Manebacher  twins,  suggest  anor- 
thoclase. 

Occasional  clear  oval  areas  of  granular  quartz  may  sometimes  rep- 
resent granulated  quartz  crystals  of  the  first  consolidation,  or  the  sec- 
ondary replacement  of  spherulitic  centers,  or  they  are,  in  many  places, 
the  filling  of  minute  vesicles  elongated  by  the  movement  of  the  magma. 
In  the  last  case  there  are  frequently  forms  along  the  walls  of  the  vesi- 
cles, outlined  by  the  iron  oxide,  which  suggest  minute  tridymite  crys- 
tals or  spherulites,  such  as  are  found  lining  the  walls  of  vesicles  in 
modern  lavas.  They  disappear  in  polarized  light.  Fig.  J5,  PI.  XLIV, 
prepared  from  an  aporh^'olite  from  Raccoon  Creek,  shows  quartz-filled 
vesicles  bearing  tridymite  spherulites  on  their  walls.  Rarely  trans- 
parent colorless  crystals  of  zircon,  characterized   by  high  index  of 


1  Thin  Bection  furnished  by  N.  U.  Wiuobell. 
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refraction  and  brilliant  polarization  colors,  may  be  recoprnized,  also 
minnte  grains  of  pleocliroic  hornblende.  The  only  other  original  con- 
stituents are  the  iron  oxides,  magnetite,  and  hematite.  They  are  both 
in  part  secondary.  The  latter  is  recognized  by  its  nonmetallic  luster 
and  reddish  color  in  incident  light,  the  former  by  its  rough  metallic 
black  surface.  Neither  show  crystalline  form.  The  former  is  magnetic 
in  the  powder.    Hematite  is  a  characteristic  pigment  for  rhyolites. 

The  conspicuous  secondary  constituent  is  the  micaceous  mineral  of 
whi(;h  mention  has  already  been  made  and  to  whose  presence  tlie  rock 
owes  a  light  greenish  tinge.  Under  the  microscope,  in  ordinary  light, 
it  appears  as  transparent  pale  greenish  yellow,  irregular  plates  show- 
ing lines  of  cleavage,  with  a  low  index  of  refraction  and  an  oily 
luster.  In  parallel  polarized  light  these  plates  show  brilliant  interfer- 
ence colors,  and  in  converging  polarized  light  a  small  axial  angle. 
These  plates  are  developed  most  abundantly  around  the  feldspar  crys- 
tals, filling  the  cracks  in  the  feldspars  that  have  suffered  crushing, 
and  around  and  in  the  spherulitic  areas. 

It  is  undoubtedly  an  alteration  product  of  feldspar  under  pressure 
and  that  species  of  mica  known  as  sericite.  This  mineral  can  be  formed 
from  the  acid  feldspars  by  the  replacement  by  hydrogen  of  a  portion  of 
the  alkali  constituent  and  the  setting  free  of  silica.  This  kind  of  meta- 
morphi«m  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  development  of  schistose 
rocks  from  the  massive  acid  eruptives,  and  has  been  carried  so  far  in 
some  of  the  acid  volcanics  of  South  Mountain  as  to  form  a  sericite-schist. 

Another  secondary  constituent  of  these  aporhyolites  is  epidote.  This 
mineral  is  of  a  deeper  yellowish  green  than  the  sericite,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  high  index  of  refraction.  It  occurs 
in  irregular  granular  aggregates.  Its  high  relief  and  bright  interfer- 
ence colors  serve  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  a  product  of  the  weathering 
of  the  feldspars  in  the  presence  of  solutions  carrying  alumina. 

That  the  magnetite  of  these  rocks  is  titaniferous  is  plainly  shown  by 
its  alteration  products,  of  which  there  are  two.  The  most  abundant 
one  18  a  cloudy,  white  (in  incident  light),  or  yellowish  substance  called 
leucoxene.  Associated  with  this  mineral  there  are,  rarely,  brown  semi- 
transparent  grains  of  titanite,  showing  a  higher  relief  than  epidote,  and 
without  brilliant  interference  colors. 

The  evidence  that  these  rocks  have  undergone  pressure  and  some 
shearing  lies  in  the  development  of  a  sericite  and  the  resulting  folia- 
tion, the  cracking  and  pulling  apart  of  the  feldspars,  the  development 
of  the  perthitic  structure,  and  the  granulation  of  the  quartzes. 
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An  analysis  of  aporbyolite  from  Monterey,  Franklin  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, as  reported  by  H.  1^.  Stokes,  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  aporhjfoUte, 


,  Per  cent. 


I    SIO, 76.34 

TIG, '  .26 

PjO, i  traeo 

AljO, '  11.60 

Fe,0, I  2.41 

FeO I  .30 

MnO trace 

B«0 j  .09 

'    SrO ]  none 

CftO :  .55 

MgO 06 

KjO 2.75 

Na,0 5.50 

Li^O none 

Coj trace 

H,0  below  HQo  C (  .10 

I    HjOabovellOoC .39 


ToUl 100.35 

The  analysis  is  essentially  that  of  a  typical  rhyolite.  The  relation  of 
soda  percentage  to  the  potash  accords,  in  its  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  feldspar,  with  the  optical  determinations.  The  lime  may  he 
referred  to  the  epidote,  which  doubtless  also  explains  the  trace  of  man- 
gaoese  oxide.  A  manganese  epidote  has  been  found  very  abundantly 
in  some  of  the  aporbyolite  near  Monterey.  The  presence  of  titanium 
in  the  magnetite  is  also  substantiated  by  the  analysis. 

Beside  the  locality  from  which  these  specimens  were  obtained  typical 
aporhyolites  also  occur  in  the  South  Mountain  along  Raccoon  Creek, 
south  of  Caledonia  Furnace,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  Else- 
where similar  acid  volcanics  have  recently  been  recognized,  forming, 
with  the  South  Mountain  volcanics,  a  belt  extending  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.' 

In  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  on  the  Gasp^ 
peninsula  old  volcanic  rocks,  both  acid  and  basic,  are  extensively 
developed  and  have  been  described  by  the  Canadian  surveys.  Hitch- 
cock and  Shaler  report  their  presence  in  Maine  about  Eastport  and 
Mount  Desert,  along  the  coast ,^  and  on  Moosehead  Lake,  in  the  interior.^ 

Dr.  Wadsworth*  and  Mr.  Diller*  have  made  the  felsites  (aporhyolites) 
of  the  Boston  basin  famous. 


iFora  full  account  of  these  localities  see  a  paper  by  G.  H.  Williams,  The  distribntion  of  ancient 
volcanic  rocks  along  the  eastern  border  of  Xorth  America:  Jour.  6«ol.,  VoL II,  Ka  1, pp.  1-31,  pi,  1, 
1894. 

•Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  XXXII,  pp.  40-43, 1880. 

*  Geol.  Maine,  1861,  p.  190  and  432 ;  also  id.  1863,  p.  330. 

*  The  clasHiflcatlon  of  rocks :  Boll.  Mus.  Com.  Zool.  Harvard  College,  Vol.  V,  p.  282, 1879. 

■The  feUitcs  and  their  associated  rocks  north  of  Boston:  Bull.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  Vn,  p.  18S,  1881. 
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In  Ohatham  and  Orange  counties,  North  Carolina,  ancient  acid  vol* 
canics  showing  spherulitic  and  flow  structures  Lave  been  collected  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Williams,  and  at  Lancaster,  South  Carolina,  devitrified  glasses 
have  been  found  by  Prof.  S.  L.  Powell.  Witli  continued  petrographic 
study  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  America  aporbyolites  may  be 
recognized  at  many  other  points.  The  similarity  of  the  preCambrian 
volcanics  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  their  modern  equivalents  was 
long  ago  remarked  by  Dr.  Irving.^ 

In  the  Kewatin  (Lower  Huronian)  of  Minnesota  holocrystalline  vol- 
canics, showing  i)erlitic  parting,  spherulitic,  and  other  structures  com- 
mon to  ai)orhyolites,  have  lately  been  described  by  Dr.  Grant.* 

While  aporbyolites  have  only  recently  been  recognized  in  America, 
in  England  such  writers  as  Allport,  Cole,  Bonney,  Kutley,  and  Barker 
have  long  investigated  similar  rocks  as  they  occur  in  Scotland,  the 
Lake  District,  and  northern  Wales.  In  Sweden  and  Belgium  they 
have  been  recognized  and  described  by  Nordenskjold  ^  and  De  La 
Vallde  Poussin.  * 

For  a  list  of  English,  French,  and  German  papers  on  this  class  of 
rocks  see  Bulletin  136,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  pp.  87-91. 

No.  137.  Granitoid  Gneiss. 

(From   Hoobac   Mountain  (Tunnel),  Massachusetts.     Described   by  J.   E. 

Wolff.) 

The  three  rocks,  granitoid  gneiss  (137),  metamorphic  conglomerate 
(128),  and  albite-schist  (129),  form  an  ascending  series,  with  the  gran- 
itoid gneiss  at  the  base,  and  in  their  geologic  relations  give  the  key  to 
the  structure  of  the  main  axis  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  northwestern 
Massachusetts.^ 

The  granitoid  gneiss  occurs  in  two  areas.  The  first  (from  which  the 
specimens  are  taken)  is  on  Hoosac  Mountain,  where  the  rock  occupies 
a  long  oval  area  on  top  of  the  mountain  south  of  tbe  tunnel  line,  and 
is  again  cut  by  the  tunnel  for  a  distance  of  several  thousand  feet 
at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  mountain.  The  sec- 
ond area  lies  a  few  miles  northwest  from  the  first,  forming  the  crest 
and  slopes  of  Stamford  Mountain,  in  Vermont,  and  a  part  of  its 
southern  continuation  in  Massachusetts,  called  Clarksburg  Mountain. 
The  rock  has  hence  been  called  the  **  Stamford  granite,''*^  and  occupies 

*K. D.Irving,  Copper-bearing  Rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region:  Mon.  U.  S.  Greol.  Sur\'ey, pp. 
312,31.3,  note  6,  p.  438. 

»U.  S.  Grant,  Volcanic  Rocks  in  the  Kewatin  of  MinneHota:  Soience.Vol.  XXIII,  Jan.  12,  1894, 
p.  17. 

"  Otto  Kordenskjold,  Feber  archaeische  Ergussgesteine  aus  Snialand :  liull.  Gool.  Instit.  Upsala, 
Xo.  2,  Vol.  1. 1893. 

*DeLa  Valliie  Poussin,  Lea  anciennes  rhyolites  dites  enr i tea  de  Grand  Manil:  Bull.  Acad.  R.  de 
Belg.,  3d  series,  Tome  10. 1885. 

•Consult  Mon.  XXIII,  U.    S.  Geol.  Survey.    Part    II,  The   Geology    of  Hoosac  Mountain   and 
Adjacent  Territory,  by  J.  E.  WolflF. 

» Geology  of  Vermont,  p.  601.  ^  I 
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a  roanded  area  several  miles  in  diameter,  within  which  the  rock  dis- 
plays considerable  litbologic  variation.  On  the  outside  of  the  core  of 
this  Stamford  granitoid  gneiss  there  is  a  mantle  of  younger  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  composed  princupally  of  quartzite  and  schist,  in  which,  on 
the  west  side,  near  the  summit  of  Clarksburg  Mquntain,  in  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  C.  D.  Waleott  found  the  remains  of  Lower  Cambrian  trilo- 
bitesJ  This  quartzite  mantles  around  the  southern  end  of  the  granite 
and  is  found  again  on  the  east  side,  where  it  is  partly  quartzite,  partly 
mica  schist,  so  that  the  mass  as  a  whole  has  a  dome  structure,  with  the 
granitoid  gneiss  as  a  central  core.  On  the  east  side  of  this  dome,  west 
of  the  village  of  Stamford,  Vermont,  a  remarkable  contact  between 
the  two  rocks  is  found.  The  quartzite  is  conglomeratic,  and  in  the 
granitoid  gneiss  there  is  a  curious  cleft  due  to  the  weathering  of  what 
was  originally  a  trap  dike,  some  of  the  material  from  which  is  found  in 
the  overlying  sandstone,  whose  layers  thicken  over  the  cleft  and  sa^ 
down  into  it,  the  whole  showing  plainly  the  unconformable  deposition 
of  the  quartzite  and  the  preCambrian  age  of  the  granitoid  gneiss. 
The  latter  rock  is  finely  banded,  almost  schistose  at  the  contact,  bat 
away  from  this  it  becomes  more  and  more  massive  and  coarse,  with  the 
development  of  large  plienocrysts  of  feldspar  in  places.  The  schistose 
structure  is  evidently  an  effect  of  crushing  (stretching),  combined  with 
mineralogical  change,  which  decreases  toward  the  solid  core  of  massive 
rock,  but  this  change  was  probably  assisted  by  the  previous  disin- 
tegration of  the  granitic  rock  on  the  old  pre-Cambrian  land  surface.' 

On  Iloosac  Mountain  the  rock  occurs  in  smaller  mass  and  is  some- 
what more  metamorphosed  than  the  rock  of  the  Stamford  area.  It 
occurs,  however,  in  the  same  relation,  forming  the  original  Cambrian 
shore  line  and  overlain  by  the  representative  of  the  Lower  Cambrian, 
here  a  conglomerate,  itself  extremely  metamorphosed  (the  meta- 
morphic  conglomerate  of  the  collection).  It  is  noticeable  here,  too, 
that  the  gneissic  structure  is  often  better  developed  near  the  contact, 
and  is  then  roughly  parallel  to  the  banding  of  the  conglomerate. 

The  second  rock,  the  metamorphic  conglomerate  (No.  128),  typically 
developed,  is  found  resting  on  the  granitoid  gneiss  of  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain at  the  place  where  the  latter  rock  leaves  the  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain and  plunges  downward  to  the  tunnel  level.  The  rock  forms  a 
bed  GOO  to  700  feet  in  actual  thickness,  very  coarse  at  the  base  and 
becoming  gradually  finer-grained  toward  the  top,  where  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  albite-schist.  The  conglomerate  outcrops  run  east  and 
west  from  the  central  point  in  the  mountain  crest,  curving  around  on 
each  side  from  an  eastand-west  trend  to  a  northand  south  one,  so 
that  they  bound  the  granitoid  gneiss  area,  and,  in  fact,  completely 
encircle  it.  While  the  conglomerate  dips  from  the  granitoid  gneiss  on 
the  north  and  east  sides,  it  dips  toward  or  under  it  on  the  west  and 


»  Am.  Jour.  Sc'i..  3a  series,  Vol.  XXXV.  1888,  p.  236. 

'K.  Puropelly.    The  relation  of   ftecnlar  rock  disintegration  tu   certain    iraosiiional    crystalline 
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sooth  west  sides,  so  that  the  structure  is  that  of  an  auticIlDal  fold  or 
dome  overtarued  to  the  west,  the  axis  of  which  inclines  or  pitches 
north,  and  therefore  the  formations  successively  leave  the  surface 
along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and  plunge  northward  and  downward 
to  the  tunnel  level.  The  conglomerate,  therefore,  having  been  folded 
over  the  granitoid  gneiss  with  overturning  on  the  west  side,  we  find 
that  the  rock  has  lost  nearly  all  traces  of  its  original  character  on  the 
sides  of  the  fold  where  the  motion  or  stretching  action  was  greatest, 
but  that  this  is  better  preserved  on  the  axis  or  center  of  the  arch, 
where  the  northerly  pitch  of  the  axis  gives  us  the  series  in  normal 
position. 

The  conglomerate  specimens  are  also  taken  from  the  dumps  of  the 
central  shaft  of  the  tunnel,  which  cuts  the  rock  1,000  feet  below  the 
surface.  They  show  conglomeratic  character  plainly,  while  the  same 
rock  found  at  the  surface  on  the  sides  of  the  fold  loses  its  character  as 
a  conglomerate  and  becomes  a  gneiss. 

The  third  rock,  the  albite-schist  (No.  129),  overlies  the  conglomerate 
conformably  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  exposing  a  thickness  of  at 
least  1,000  feet,  and  mantles  Over  the  conglomerate  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  as  the  upper  layer  of  the  fold.  The  basal  layer,  60  feet  or  more 
thick,  is  very  rich  in  garnet  crystals,  suggesting  an  original  calcareous 
rock,  and  as  the  conglomerate  represents  the  Cambrian  quartzite,  this 
overlying  schist  must  represent  the  Stockbridge  limestone  and  associ- 
ated schists  (CambrO'Silurian)  which  lie  in  the  Hoosac  valley  and 
mountain  mass  of  Greylock  to  the  west  of  Hoosac  Mountain,  so  that 
there  is  some  basis  for  this  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  lime- 
silicate  (garnet)  in  such  abundance. 

The  albite-schist  is  cut  by  the  tunnel  on  both  sides  of  the  anticlinal 
axis,  and  the  specimens  are  therefore  taken  from  the  dumps  of  the 
central  shalt,  which  is  a  great  storehouse  for  specimens  of  the  various 
modifications  of  the  three  rocks,  in  an  ideally  fresh  condition. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  geological  occurrence  of  these 
specimens,  we  may  proceed  to  their  individual  description. 

In  the  hand  specimen  the  granitoid-gneiss  contains  large  elongated 
masses  of  pale  reddish  feldpar,  separated  by  thinner  bands  of  white 
or  bluish  granular  quartz,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  are  often 
larger  grains  of  homogeneous  blue  quartz.  Thin,  dark-green,  branch- 
ing bands  of  mica  and  epidote  traverse  the  specdmen  in  rough  paral- 
lelism to  the  quartz-feldspar  bands,  while  within  the  quartz  or  feldspar 
masses  little  patches  of  the  same  green  color  are  found.  A  broad,  flat 
cleavage  face  of  feldspar  is  often  distinctly  curved,  or  may  be  broken 
up  into  several  i)ieces  which  do  not  reflect  the  light  simultaneously, 
and  have  therefore  been  moved  from  their  original  position  in  one 
plane.  When  we  remember  that  the  more  massive  rock,  as  found  in 
the  center  of  the  great  Stamford  core,  has  the  same  large  feldspars 
in  well-formed  crystals,  the  blue  quartz  in  large  grains,  and  but  little 
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banding  or  development  of  thin  mica  bands,  we  can  understand  that 
the  present  structure  is  due  to  pressure,  which  strained  and  broke  up 
the  minerals,  the  granulated  minerals  moving  a  little  over  each  other, 
and  in  the  interstices  thus  formed,  or  along  the  larger  planes  of 
motion,  the  mica,  epidote,  etc.,  developing  to  form  the  little  secondary 
bands.  In  this  way,  by  dynamic  metamorphism,  a  coarse  banded  rock 
has  been  produced  from  a  coarse  massive  rock. 

In  the  thin  section  these  mechanical  and  mineralogical  changes  can 
be  studied  more  in  detail.  Many  of  the  large  feldspar  areas  are  recog- 
nized as  microcline  by  the  fine  double  twinning  (albite  and  pericline 
laws),  while  others  which  show  no  twinning  are  partly  orthoclase,  partly 
microcline,  which  the  section  cuts  parallel  to  the  second  cleavage 
(  00  P  (^  ).  In  some  cases  the  large  feldspars  contain  narrow,  spindle- 
shaped  masses  of  another  feldspar,  in  parallel  growth  (microperthite). 
Other  feldspar  areas  with  but  a  single  polysynthetic  twinning  are 
probably  albite  (primary).  These  large  crystals  are  crossed  by  little 
vein-like  aggregates  composed  of  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  little  irreg- 
ular grains  of  fresh,  clean  microcline,  other  grains  of  feldspar  with  a 
clear,  even,  polarizing  tint,  with  often  two  straight  parallel  sides  and 
a  twinning  line  parallel  to  them  which  divides  the  crystal  into  two 
halves,  all  these  properties  being  identical  with  those  of  the  albites  of 
the  conglomerate  and  schist,  so  that  it  is  probably  the  same  feldspar 
in  the  case  of  the  granitoid  gneiss.  In  addition  to  these,  the  veinlets 
contain  little  grains  of  epidote  and  plates  of  biotite  and  muscovite. 
They  may  run  irregularly  or  be  roughly  parallel  in  direction  to  the 
general  banding  of  the  rock.  It  often  happens  that  the  large  feldspar 
is  broken  into  several  minor  pieces,  which  are  separated  along  the  lines 
of  break,  or  of  micro-faulting  by  an  aggregate  of  these  minerals,  whose 
later  origin,  after  pressure  and  motion  had  acted,  is  thus  evident. 

In  the  same  way  the  larger  masses  of  original  quartz  are  identified 
by  their  large  size  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  aggregate  quartz  broken  off  from  the  parent  mass,  which,  in  polar- 
ized light,  is  seen  to  be  itself  strained  or  cracked.  This  original  quartz 
is  moreover  free  from  inclusions  of  any  of  the  secondary  minerals, 
unless  in  cracks,  while  the  metamorphic  quartz  of  the  little  veinlets 
which  penetrate  the  feldspar,  and  of  the  banded  aggregates  between 
the  feldspar,  frequently  inclose  biotite,  showing  the  contemporaneous 
origin  of  the  two  minerals,  and  that  the  larger  masses  of  original  quartz 
existed  before  the  period  of  the  biotite  formation. 

The  rest  of  the  slide  is  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  the  following 
minerals: 

(1)  Feldspar,  in  little  imperfect  crystals,  which  are  often  simple  twins 
according  to  the  albite  law  and  are  probably  albite.^  These  are  either 
clear  or  are  filled  with  little  plates  of  mica,  grains  of  epidote,  and  drop- 
lets of  quartz.    There  are  also  irregular  grains  of  microcline,  in  part 

>  Their  refractive  index  in  iisaally  lower  than  that  of  the  l)alsam  of  the  Bectlon,  or  barelj  equal  to  it. 
Oltliqtiity  of  extinction  in  the  zone  of  the  twinning  axiii  in  too  high  for  oligoolaae,  i.  •.,  albite. 
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broken  off  from  the  large  primarycry8tals,iiipart  probably  metamorpbic. 
(2)  Qnartz  in  interlocking  aggregates  or  isolated  grains.  (3)  Biotite 
and  greenish  mnscovite  in  irregular  stringers,  inclosing  in  their  meshes 
little  prisms  or  grains  of  yellow  epidote  with  high  polarizing  colors, 
occasional  grains  of  black  opaqae  magnetite,  white  grains  or  aggregate 
masses  of  titanite,  and  some  areas  of  white  calcite,  recognized  by  its 
rhombohedral  cleavage  and  white  polarization.  There  are  occasional 
small  prisms  of  zircon  with  terminal  planes  and  with  distinct  uniaxial 
positive  character. 

This  aggregate  of  minerals  often  invades  the  large  original  masses  of 
feldspar,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  these  minerals  show  signs 
of  straining  or  breaking,  and  that  the  little  albitic  feldspars  inclose 
epidote,  quartz,  and  mica.  Beasoning  from  this,  we  infer  that  they 
formed  after  or  during  the  action  of  the  forces  which  strained  and 
broke  the  original  feldspars  and  quartz,  and  under  conditions  of  con- 
temporaneous crystallization,  unlike  those  of  eruptive  rocks,  where 
there  is  generally  a  certain  succession  in  the  formation  of  the  different 
minerals — some  earlier,  some  later. 

The  original  rock  was  a  coarse,  massive,  granitic  rock,  perhaps  of 
eruptive  origin,  and  resembling  the  coarse  granite  of  Finland,  called 
rapakiwi,  while  dynamic  metamorphism  has  produced  the  presi^nt 
gneissic  condition,  the  niineralogical  change  consisting  essentially 
in  the  production  of  new  feldspar,  mica,  quartz,  and  epidote. 

No.  138.  Epidote-mica-gneiss. 
(Fkom  Lebanon,   Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire.     Described   by  J.  P. 

IDDINGS.) 

This  gneiss  from  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  was  supposed  to  be 
so-called  protogene-gneiss,  the  characteristic  minerals  of  which  are 
"chlorite,  talc,  rotten  mica,  or  other  decomposition  products,"  accord- 
ing to  Hawes.^ 

It  is  in  fact  an  epidote-mica-gneiss,  according  to  present  classifica- 
tion. It  consists  of  relatively  large,  irregular  crystals  of  microcline, 
with  small  grains  of  quartz  in  aggregates  equaling  the  feldspar  in  bulk, 
besides  brown  biotite  in  aggregates  of  small  plates,  variable  amounts 
of  colorless  muscovite,  and  much  epidote  in  aggregations  of  microscopic 
crystals.  Subordinate  minerals,  occurring  in  relatively  small  amounts, 
are  apatite,  tourmaline,  allauite,  zircon,  possibly  sphene,  and  occasion- 
ally green  mica  or  chlorite  and,  rarely,  calcite.  The  rock  is  quite  fresh 
and  undecomposed,  judging  from  the  condition  of  the  brown  biotite. 
The  epidote  is  grouped  in  aggregations  with  quartz  and  sometimes 
with  muscovite,  or  is  scattered  in  various-sized  crystals  and  grains 
through  the  microcline,  but  there  are  no  remains  or  other  evidence 


*G.  W.Hawes:  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  of  New  HampBhire,  Part  IV,  of  Geology  of  Now  Ilamp- 
•hire.    Coiiconl,1878,p.201.  ^    .      ,,    (^ooolp' 
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of  auy  ferromagnesian  mineral,  more  or  less  altered,  from  which  it 
could  have  been  in  part  derived.    It  appears  as  a  primary  constituenL 

The  microcline  exhibits  microscopic  multiple  twinning  with  grating 
stnicture,  and  the  fibration  due  to  an  intergrowth  of  plagioclase,  or 
microperthite  structure.  In  certain  sections  the  microchne  twinning 
is  scarcely  recognizable.  There  is,  besides,  a  simple  Carlsbad  twin- 
ning. Smaller  feldspars  occur  mixed  with  the  quartz.  The  feldspars 
are  clouded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  minute  crystals  of  epidote, 
and  sometimes  of  muscovite.  The  minerals  are  in  some  cases  arranged 
in  several  directions  in  a  feldspar,  the  substance  of  the  feldspar  being 
otherwise  quite  pure.  Micropegmatitic  intergrowth  of  quartz  and 
feldspar  is  occasionally  noticed.  In  some  feldspars  there  are  innumer- 
able minute  rectangular  inclusions  with  a  bubble  of  gas  in  each, 
presumably  fluid  inclusions  of  secondary  origin.  Microscopic  grains  of 
quartz  with  rounded  outline  are  abundant  in  certain  feldspars,  the 
quartz  being  more  numerous  in  the  marginal  part  of  the  feldspar. 

Quartz  forms  irregular  grains,  somewhat  rounded  in  outline,  often 
very  free  from  inclusions  or  impurities,  sometimes  bearing  numerous 
minute  crystals  of  epidote,  and  less  often  those  of  biotite  and  mus- 
covite.   Fluid  inclusions  are  not  common. 

Biotite  forms  small  stout  plates,  set  at  all  angles,  without  approach 
to  parallelism.  Its  color  is  dark  brotvu  with  a  tinge  of  green.  The 
absorption  is  strong,  and  the  substance  of  the  mineral  quite  pure.  In 
a  few  cases  it  is  altered  to  a  green  mica,  and  in  some  cases  chlorite. 
Muscovite  is  almost  absolutely  colorless  in  thin  section,  with  slight 
absorption  of  light  for  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  the  cleavage  of  the 
mica.  It  is  sometimes  inclosed  by  biotite.  Both  micas  are  in  places 
intergrown,  or  include  one  another,  together  with  grains  of  quartz 
and  epidote.    Inclusions  of  apatite  and  zircon  are  scarce. 

Epidote  forms  yellowish  crystals  or  grains  with  faint  pleochroism. 
Its  high  index  of  refraction  and  strong  double  refraction  are  character- 
istic. Occasionally  the  center  of  a  crystal  is  chestnut-brown  and 
pleochroic,  ai)d  is  probably  allanite.  It  is  closely  associated  with  mus- 
covite in  some  places,  in  others  is  indei)endeut  of  it  Its  size  sinks  to 
the  minutest  microscopic  dimensions.  It  might  be  assumed  to  be  an 
alteration  product,  as  it  often  is,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  no  par- 
tially decomposed  calcium-iron  mineral  is  to  be  found  in  the  rock. 

Apatite  is  scarce,  in  colorless,  irregular  grains.  Zircon  is  also  scarce, 
and  forms  very  small  grains. 

Tourmaline  occurs  sparingly  in  short  prisms,  with  a  purplish-brown 
color  in  thin  section,  and  exhibits  complete  absorption  of  the  ordinary 
ray.  Several  grains  of  calcite  were  noted  in  one  section,  and  in  another 
an  irregular  grain  supposed  to  be  sphene.  Chlorite  is  present  in  only 
a  few  instances,  when  it  exhibits  a  strong  green  color  and  marked 
pleochroism.  It  is  evidently  an  alteration  product  derived  directly 
from  biotite.    Magnetite  is  entirely  absent.  ^ 
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It  is  possible  that  this  rock  may  be  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  that 
mentioDed  by  Hawes,  in  the  report  already  referred  to,  as  occurring  at 
Walling's  quarry,  which  contains  epidote. 

No.  139.  Diabase  Amygdaloid. 

(From  Grand  Makais,  Cook  County,  Minnesota.    Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley.) 

This  rock  forms  one  of  the  many  flat-lying  sheets  that,  together  with 
conglomerates  and  other  fragmental  layers,  make  up  the  Keweenawan^ 
or  copper-bearing  series  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  On  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  the  eruptive  beds  of  the  series  come  down  to  the 
water's  «dgej  fornodng  cliffs,  in  whose  sides  several  distinct  layers  may 
often  be  seen.  Some  of  the  beds  are  dense  throughout;  others,  and 
among  them  the  bed  from  which  the  specimen  was  taken,  are  com- 
pletely crystalline  and  moderately  coarse  grained  toward  their  centers, 
and  finer  grained  and  vesicular  at  both  tlie  upper  and  the  lower  con- 
tacts. 

The  vesicles  in  modern  lavas  are  known  to  be  due  to  the  expansion  of 
water  contained  in  the  molten  rock  magma.  As  long  as  this  remains 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  the  pressure  there  existing  retains  the  water 
in  a  liquid  condition.  When  the  magma  escapes  to  the  surface,  where 
the  pressure  is  much  less,  the  superheated  water  flashes  into  steam, 
which  in  attempting  to  escape  produces  bubbles  in  the  liquid  mass,  just 
as  bubbles  are  produced  in  boiling  water.  If  the  rock  solidifies  quickly 
at  top  and  bottom  some  of  the  bubbles  are  caught,  the  steam  escapes 
from  them,  and  a  vacuole  results.  If  the  vacuole  is  afterwards  filled 
by  material  deposited  from  waters  circulating  through  the  rock,  amyg- 
dules  are  formed,  and  the  rock  becomes  an  amygdaloid.  The  vesicles 
in  old  lavas  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  same  causes  as  give  rise  to  the 
vacuoles  of  modern  volcanic  rocks.  Hence,  when  a  sheet  of  eruptive 
material  is  found  with  vesicles  near  its  upper  surface,  and  especially 
when  these  are  found  near  its  lower  surface  as  well,  we  conclude  that 
the  sheet  was  a  surface  flow,  like  the  lava  sheets  of  modern  volcanoes. 

The  specimen  was  taken  from  near  the  upper  surface  of  a  flow  or 
sheet  that  reaches  the  water's  edge  1^  miles  east  of  Grand  Marais,  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

An  inspection  of  the  hand  specimen  shows  it  to  be  a  very  fine-grained 
purple  rock,  without  any  evidences  of  stratification  or  foliation.  In  it 
are  a  large  number  of  vacuoles.  In  a  few  of  the  specimens  these  are 
arranged  with  their  long  axes  approximately  parallel,  but  in  most  no 
such  regular  arrangement  is  apparent.  In  the  former  case  the  regular- 
ity is  due  to  the  fact  that  movement  continued  in  the  pasty  rock  magma 
even  after  it  had  become  viscous  enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
bubbles.  These  were  consequently  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  motion. 

*For  characteiiuitioii  of  the  Keweenawan,  see  Irving  and  Cbamberlin,  BoU.  U.  S.  GeoL  S^\ 
No.  23,  and  R.  1).  Irving,  Copper-bearing  Books  of  Lake  Superior,  Hon.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey,  VoL  V, 
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Some  of  the  yacaoles  are  entirely  empty.  Others  have  their  walls 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  fibrous  pink  mineral,  while  others 
again  are  almost  filled  with  larger  needles  of  the  same  substance.  A 
few  are  lined  with  a  pistachio-green  material  resembling  epidote,  while 
still  others  have  their  sides  lined  with  a  layer  of  the  green  mineral 
under  a  coating  of  the  pink  substance.  It  is  evident  that  the  green 
mineral  is  older  than  the  pink  one,  since  the  latter  could  not  have  been 
deposited  upon  the  former  until  this  had  already  existed.  In  a  few  of  the 
vesicles  a  third  substance  maybe  seen.  It  is  a  soft,  colorless,  or  white, 
easily  cleavable  material  that  effervesces  strongly  when  moistened 
with  cold  hydrochloric  acid.  This  mineral,  which  is  evidently  calcite, 
is  younger  than  the  pink  mineral,  since  it  occupies  the  central  portions 
of  the  vesicles  and  is  surrounded  by  the  latter,  which  is  present  in 
little  bundles  of  radiating  needles,  whose  hardness  is  low.  The  needles 
easily  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  gelatinous  silica,  and  give 
up  water  in  the  (closed  tube.  Though  no  complete  chemical  analysis  of 
them  has  been  made,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  laumontite. 

When  placed  under  the  microscope  the  mass  of  the  rock  is  found  to 
consist  largely  of  small  microlites  of  a  twinned  feldspar  and  a  dark- 
brown  interstitial  substance  or  groundmass.  The  feldspar  is  often 
clouded  with  decomposition  products  and  is  reddened  by  stains  of  iron 
salts.  It  occurs  usually  in  skeleton  crystals  with  forked  ends  in  place 
of  crystal  terminations,  and  in  cross  section  it  frequently  appears  as  a 
hollow  shell  including  ])ortions  of  the  brown  groundmass.  The  micro- 
lites extinguish  at  low  angles  as  measured  against  their  long  axes,  and 
consequently  are  composed  of  a  substance  near  oligoclase  in  composi- 
tion. The  highest  extinction  to  be  noted  is  about  16^,  while  many  of 
the  tiny  crystals  extinguish  nearly  parallel.  The  microlites  are  scat- 
tered irregularly  through  the  section,  except  in  those  parts  near  the 
vacuoles,  where  they  are  absent. 

The  interstitial  substance  or  groundmass  is  opaque  in  most  parts  of 
the  section  and  particularly  so  immediately  around  the  vesicles.  On 
the  edges  of  the  section,  where  it  is  thinnest,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  many  very  slender  feldspar  needles  aggregated  into  little  radiating 
bunches  or  into  sheaf  like  forms.  Between  these  is  a  dark  matrix 
consisting  of  a  nonpolarizing  substance— originally  glass — darkened 
by  little  round  grains  and  irregular  masses  of  magnetite,  hematite, 
or  brown  iron  oxides.  In  other  places  this  matrix  is  comparatively 
clear,  when  it  exerts  a  feeble  influence  on  polarized  light,  as  if  the 
glass  of  which  it  was  composed  had  begun  to  differentiate  into  mineral 
species,  whose  nature,  however,  can  not  be  determined  because  of 
the  abundance  of  the  iron  compounds  mingled  with  them.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  walls  of  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  there  is  an  absence  of 
the  larger  feldspar  microlites,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Under  the 
higher  powers  small  feldspathic  microlites  may  be  detected  in  these 
portions  of  the  groundmass,  but  otherwise  no  special  features  are  to  be 
noticed  in  it.  ^ 
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The  general  characteristics  of  the  amygdaloid  are  those  of  a  much 
decomposed  glassy  rock  with  feldspathic  microlites.  Its  structure 
resembles  that  of  a  glassy  diabase  or  basalt.  Ux>on  comparison  with 
sections  made  from  various  portions  of  similar  vesicular  flows  from 
other  horizons  in  the  Keweenawan,  it  is  found  that  the  rock  under 
investigation  resembles  very  strikingly  the  fine-grained  portions  of 
those  beds  which  in  their  interior  have  the  composition  aud  structure 
of  typical  diabase.  Its  fine  grain  aud  the  microlitic  character  of  its 
feldspars  are  due  to  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  rock  mass.  The  lack  of 
the  larger  microlites  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vacuoles  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  those  places  comparatively  large  surfaces  of  the  rock  mass 
were  esiposed  to  cooling  which  there  went  on  more  rapidly  than  else- 
where, so  that  the  time  before  the  final  solidification  of  the  rock  was 
not  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  crystals  to  grow  to  the  size  reached 
by  those  in  other  portions  of  its  mass. 

Not  much  can  be  learned  from  the  section  regarding  the  filling  of  the 
cavities.  In  most  cases  the  softer  materials  contained  in  them  are 
removed  in  the  grinding.  Along  the  walls  may  sometimes  be  seen 
adhering  a  small  amount  of  a  colorlens  mineral  with  a  low  double 
refraction.  It  occurs  in  little  aggregates  resembling  very  closely  the 
quartz  mosaics  of  certain  quartz  porphyries. 

Other  smaller  cavities  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  vesicles  by 
the  fact  that  their  sides  are  ragged  and  not  smooth.  The  filling,  a 
dirty  green  substance  having  very  little  efi'ect  on  polarized  ligiit, 
extends  far  back  between  the  microlites  of  the  rock;  and  that  portion 
of  the  rock  mass  immediately  contiguous  to  them  is  not  more  compact 
than  the  portions  away  from  them.  These  two  facts  taken  toj»:ether 
indicate  that  the  cavities  have  an  origin  dificrent  from  that  of  the 
larger  vesicles.  The  irregular  ]>enetration  of  the  filling  mass  into 
the  rock  material  indicates  that  the  boundary  between  the  two  has 
encroached  on  the  material  of  the  rock.  Since  the  feldspar  microlites 
project  into  the  greenish  substance  filling  the  cavities,  it  is  evident 
that  the  interstitial  groundmass  yielded  more  rapidly  than  the  feld- 
spathic material.  These  cavities  are  consequently  not  true  amygda- 
loidal  ones^  but  they  resemble  these  in  that  both  are  often  filled  with 
the  same  minerals.  They  are  supposed  to  be  secondary  in  origin,  i.  e., 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  groundmass  of  the 
rock  containing  them,  and  are  distinguished  from  true  amygdules  by 
the  designation  pseudamygdnles. 

No  analysis  of  the  rock  is  given,  because  it  is  so  much  decomposed 
and  so  full  of  secondary  products  that  very  little  regarding  its  original 
composition  would  be  learned  from  it.^ 


» For  dencriptioDH  of  similar  aniyfrda1oid«  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  Hoe  R.  Puiiipelly :  Proo. 
Aid.  Aead.  Adv.  Sci..  1878,  XII.  p.  282;  and  R.  D.  Irving.  CopiM'r-beariug  rocks  of  Lake  Superior, 
Hon.  U.  S.  Geological  Surrey,  Vol,  V,  Washington.  1884,  pp.  87-91. 
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No.  140.   QUABTZ-NOBITE-GNBISS. 
(From  Odessa,  Bigstonr  County,  Minnesota.    Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley.) 

In  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  River,  in  Minnesota,  there  exists  an 
area  of  crystalline  schistose  rocks  a  few  miles  wide  and  extending  with 
very  many  interruptions  from  New  Ulm  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  the  southeastern  end  of  Big  Stone  Lake.  Among  the  rocks  occar- 
ring  in  this  area  are  interbedded  gneisses,  crystalline  schists,  and 
other  foliated  rocks  that  may  be  regarded  as  squeezed  erupt!  ves.  They 
are  all  thought  to  be  pre-Algonkian  in  age,  though  so  far  as  known  no 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  have  as  yet  been  recorded. 

The  specimen  described  in  this  article  was  taken  from  a  small  out- 
crop 1,200  paces  north  and  1,500  west  of  southeast  corner,  sec.  9,  T. 
120  N.,  R.  45  W.,  near  Odessa,  Minnesota.^ 

In  tlie  field  the  rock  appears  to  be  quite  schistose,  with  a  strike 
about  northeast  and  a  dip  of  about  45^  to  the  northwest.  According 
to  Prof.  G.  W.  Hall,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  collected  the 
specimen,  the  outcrop  is  isolated,  being  separated  from  all  others  by  a 
distance  of  some  two  or  three  huu<lred  paces.  Consequently  its  rela- 
tions to  the  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity  can  not  be  made  out. 

Very  little  can  be  learned  from  an  inspection  of  the  hand  specimen. 
From  the  ease  with  which  thin  slabs  may  be  broken  from  it  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  it  to  be  schistose,  and  this  supposition  is  rendered 
certain  by  an  examination  of  the  specimen  with  a  lens,  especially  ou 
slightly  weathered  surfaces,  where  black  acicular  particles  maybe  seen 
with  their  long  axes  lying  in  the  plane  along  which  the  rock  breaks 
most  easily. 

We  may,  then,  describe  the  rock  as  a  very  dark-gray  crystalline  aggre- 
gate with  an  obscure  schistose  structure  and  a  sugary  texture.  Its 
grain  is  so  fine  that  but  one  of  its  constituents  may  be  recognized  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  a  black  mineral  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 
It  is  easily  cleavable,  and  it  glistens  brilliantly  from  its  cleavage  sur- 
faces. A  fiake  of  this  mineral  sprung  from  the  specimen  with  the  point 
of  a  penknife  and  placed  under  the  microscope  is  found  to  have  a  nearly 
uniaxial  interference  figure,  which,  with  the  other  properties  above 
mentioned,  indicates  a  biotite.  In  addition  to  this  there  can  also  be 
detected  a  granular  white  mineral,  whose  particles  are  so  small  that 
their  nature  can  not  be  determined.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  is 
2.770. 

In  thin  section,  the  character  of  the  rock  becomes  very  apparent.  It 
consists  essentially  of  quartz,  plagioclase,  and  a  pyroxene,  with  biotite, 
garnet,  pyrite,  and  magnetite  as  accessory  constituents. 

In  natural  light  there  appears  an  apparently  homogeneous  colorless 
groundmass,  in  which  lie  large,  irregular  grains  of  a  very  highly  refirac- 
tive,  almost  colorless,  mineral  with  well-marked  cleavages,  smaller  dark- 

>  See  Map,  PI.  29,  in  The  Geology  of  KinneaotA,  Vol  I  of  final  report,  MianeapoliB,  1884,  p.  814. 
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brown  flakes,  small  irregular  or  rouDded  grains  of  an  opaqae  sabstance, 
and  occasionaUy  isolated  highly  refractive  grains  of  a  very  light  pinkish 
tinge,  or  aggregates  of  these.  When  examined  with  a  low  power,  a 
certain  parallelism  may  be  detected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
minerals  (see  PI.  XLV,  A),  though  this  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mica-schist  from  the  Black  Hills  (PI.  XLII).  The  schistosity 
of  this  rock  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  photograph,  where  the  pyroxene 
and  biotite  grains,  and  to  a  less  marked  degree  the  plagioclase  grains  as 
well,  have  their  long  axes  running  in  the  same  direction.  The  light- 
colored  substance  without  cleavage  cracks  is  quartz,  that  containing 
dark  inclusions  is  plagioclase,  and  the  dark  inclusions  are  its  decom- 
I)osition  products;  the  dark-gray  grains  with  heavy  cleavage  lines  are 
pyroxene,  and  the  darker  fibrous  masses  on  the  edges  of  these  are  bio- 
tite. In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  a  large  flake  of  the  last-named 
mineral,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  center  of  the  picture  is  a 
grain  of  magnetite.  The  supposition  grounded  upon  the  macroscopic 
examination  of  the  hand  specimen,  viz,  that  the  rock  is  schistose,  is 
found  to  be  correct,  as  is  also  the  implied  conclusion  that  the  schistos- 
ity is  not  well  marked. 

When  examined  under  crossed  nicols  the  apparently  homogeneous 
groundmass  breaks  up  into  an  aggregate  composed  of  very  irregularly 
shai)ed  interlocking  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  Both  are  perfectly 
pellucid  in  natural  light  and  both  contain  the  same  kinds  of  inclusions. 
They  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  brighter  polariza- 
tion colors  of  the  quartz  aud  the  twinning  striations  of  the  feldspsir. 
From  the  intricate  manner  in  which  they  interlock  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  which  is  the  older.  Both  include  small  particles  of  all  the 
other  components,  and  therefore  they  must  be  younger  than  these. 
They  contain,  also,  tiny  liquid  inclusions,  a  few  with  movable  bubbles, 
large  quantities  of  black,  red,  aud  green  dust,  and  irregularly  outlined 
green  aud  reddish  inclosures  that  appear  to  be  either  decomposition 
products  of  some  substance  whose  nature  can  no  longer  be  determined 
or  secondary  infiltration  products.  The  latter  supposition  seems  to  be 
mori'  plausible,  since  the  character  of  the  inclusions  is  so  varied,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  undoubtedly  such  as  are  produced  by  sec- 
ondary agencies. 

The  twinniug  bars  of  the  plagioclase  are  usually  parallel,  but  some- 
times they  appear  in  two  series,  crossing  each  other  at  nearly  right 
angles.  The  maximum  symmetrical  extinction  of  two  contiguous 
lamelhv,  measured  against  their  line  of  contact,  is  about  26°,  indi- 
cating a  plagioclase  somewhere  in  the  labradorite  series.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  mineral  is  2,673.  In  any  given  position  of  the  section 
between  the  nicols  in  most  grains  only  one  portion  of  the  lamellaj 
of  any  series  is  dark,  the  other  ends  of  the  same  lamellaB  remaining 
bright.  As  the  section  is  revolved  the  dark  portions  become  bright, 
the  dark  zone  gradually  moving  toward  what  were  the  bric^t  ends  in 
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the  first  position.  This  gradual  movement  of  the  dark  portion  of  the 
field  from  .one  part  of  a  mineral  to  another  is  known  as  undolatory 
extinction.  It  is  supposed  in  most  cases  to  be  due  to  a  strain  under 
which  the  mineral  exhibiting  it  exists.  Its  occurrence  in  the  present 
instance  is  probably  evidence  that  the  rock  was  produced  by  pressure 
from  some  previously  existing  rock  of  a  somewhat  similar  character. 

The  irregular,  highly  refractive  grains  have  a  slight  pleochroism  in 
pale  greenish  and  pinkish  tints,  the  latter,  when  the  most  prominent 
of  the  two  cleavages,  being  i)eri)endicular  to  the  vibration  plane  of  the 
lower  nicol.  The  extinction  is  parallel  to  the  cleavage  where  only 
one  set  of  cleavage  lines  is  observed,  and  on  sections  on  which  two 
cleavages  are  seen  it  bisects  the  angle  between  these.  The  axis  of 
elasticity  parallel  to  the  single  cleavage  is  smaller  than  the  one  at 
right  angles  to  this,  and  the  double  refraction  is  not  great.  The  polari- 
zation colors  are  consequently  not  brilliant.  Since  the  long  axes  of 
nearly  all  the  grains  run  in  about  the  same  direction,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  schistosity  of  the  rock,  and  the  sections  are  made 
parallel  to  this  plane,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  basaJ  sections  of 
the  mineral  can  be  found.  In  the  one  or  two  that  may  be  discovered 
in  each  section  there  are  two  series  of  cleavage  lines,  which  make  with 
each  other  angles  of  about  88^  and  92^.  No  inclined  extinctions  are 
to  be  seen  in  any  sections  where  only  one  set  of  cleavage  lines  appears. 

The  mineral,  which  is  an  orthorhombic  pyroxene,  is  usually  quite  fresh 
and  free  from  inclusions.  In  sections  cut  from  weathered  portions  of 
the  rock,  however,  an  interesting  alteration  is  observed  to  be  in  prog 
ress.  The  cleavage  cracks  of  the  pyroxene  are  tilled  with  a  brown, 
pleochroic  substance  without  definite  morphological  characteristics. 
This  brown  substance  gradually  spreads  into  the  surrounding  augite, 
replacing  it  in  part,  so  that  often  what  at  one  end  is  a  perfectly  fresh, 
almost  colorless,  pyroxene  is  at  the  other  end  a  mass  of  brown,  pleo- 
chroic substance.  As  the  amount  of  the  brown  substance  increases,  its 
characteristics  become  more  pronounced,  until  finally  it  takes  the  form 
of  biotite.  This  biotite  often  lies  embedded  in  augite,  often  it  borders 
large  grains  of  this  mineral,  and  sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  spaces 
between  neighboring  grains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  biotite 
is  an  alteration  product  of  the  pyroxene. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  biotite  in  the  section  is  in  isolated  grains 
between  the  colorless  constituents,  quartz  and  plagioclase.  The  long 
axes  of  its  grains  are  nearly  always  approximately  parallel  to  the 
long  axes  of  the  pyroxene.  The  mineral  is  dark  brown,  almost  opaque, 
in  the  direction  of  its  single  cleavage,  and  is  a  brownish  yellow  at  right 
angles  to  this.  The  pleochroic  halos  observed  in  the  micas  of  other 
rocks  are  found  also  in  these,  but  their  pleochroism  is  not  very  marked. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  positively  that  this  biotite  has  the 
same  origin  as  that  found  in  and  near  the  pyroxene,  but  since  it  has 
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exactly  the  same  properties  as  the  secondary  mica,  we  may  infer  that 
it  is  probably  of  the  same  origin.^ 

The  only  constituents  remaining  to  be  described  are  the  garnets, 
pyrite,  and  magnetite.  The  first  mentioned  are  in  almost  colorless,  very 
highly  refractive  grains,  without  cleavage  and  without  inclusions. 
They  are  irregular  in  cross  section,  but  approximate  more  or  less 
closely  to  circles.  They  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  con- 
stituents, since  they  are  perfectly  isotropic  between  crossed  nicols.  The 
large  grains  are  traversed  by*  irregular  fracture  lines,  distinguishable 
from  cleavage  cracks  by  their  lack  of  parallelism.  The  garnets  are  found 
frequently  as  inclusions  in  quartz  and  feldspar,  or  in  the  interstices 
between  these.  They  are  evidently  among  the  earliest  formed  of  the 
rock's  components,  afi  the  contours  of  all  the  others,  except  pyroxene, 
where  they  touch  the  peripheries  of  the  garnet  are  molded  by  them. 
The  pyroxene  is  regarded  as  older  than  the  garnet,  for  the  reason  that 
the  contours  of  the  garnet  depend  somewhat  upon  those  of  the 
pyroxene  for  their  shape. 

The  pyrite  and  magnetite  are  both  irregular,  opaque  grains  that  may 
be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  brassy  luster  of  the  former 
in  reflected  light  and  the  bluish-black  luster  of  the  latter. 

In  an  attempt  to  name  the  rock  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  always 
experienced  in  discussing  the  classification  of  schistose  rocks,  l^o 
systematic  scheme  for  their  classification  has  yet.  been  proposed.  It 
would  seem  best  to  confine  the  term  schists  to  foliated  aggregates  of 
quartz  and  some  bisilicate  without  feldspar,  and  the  term  gneisses  to 
schistose  aggregates  of  feldspar  and  some  bisilicate  with  or  without 
quartz.  According  to  this  distinction  our  rock  is  a  gneiss,  since  it  con- 
sists essentially  of  plagioclase  and  pyroxene;  i.  e.,  it  is  a  schistose  rock 
with  the  composition  of  quartz-norite.  Roth^  calls  such  rocks  "zob- 
tenites,''  while  Dathe  calls  them  "flaser-gabbros."^  Gordon*  suggests 
that  when  the  origin  of  ^  gneiss  is  known  it  receive  a  compound  name, 
the  first  term  of  which  shall  designate  the  original  rock  from  which  the 
gneiss  was  derived,  so  that  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  concerning 
the  rock  may  be  comprehended  in  its  name.  If  we  accept  this  sugges- 
tion the  name  of  our  rock  should  be  quartznorite-gneiss.  Professor 
Hall,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  rock  in  the  field,  thinks 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  once  a  typical  member  of  the  gabbro 
family.  The  microscopic  examination  confirms  his  opinion.  It  shows 
the  rock  to  be  a  very  slightly  altered  quartz-norite  that  has  undergone 
pressure  sufficient  to  render  it  schistose. 

!Norite-gneisses  are  exceedingly  rare,  as  are  also  gabbro-gneisses  in 


1  Of.  M.  E.  Wadaworih.  Ball.  No.  2,  Geol.  Survey  Minn.,  p.  65.    For  literature  on  alteration  of  aagite 
to  biotlte,  tee  W.  S.  Bay  ley.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  No.  109,  p.  41. 
*  Allgemeine  and  Cbemische  Geolo^^e,  Bd.  II,  p.  484. 
s  Zeita  d.  dentsch  geol.  Genell,  1 877.  p.  327. 
«Bali  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  7, 1805,  p.  122. 
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which  the  pyroxene  and  pla^ioclase  are  perfectly  fresh,^  for  the  pressure 
that  so  squeezes  a  massive  rock  as  to  flatten  its  constituent  grains 
produces  a  condition  of  affairs  very  favorable  to  the  alteration  of 
pyroxene  into  hornblende.  In  the  present  case  alteration  has  been 
effected  in  the  rock,  but  the  change  has  been  from  pyroxene  into 
biotite.'  Schistose  gabbros  in  which  hornblende  exists  in  large  quan- 
tities have  been  described  in  a  number  of  foreign  publications,  and 
in  several  published  in  this  country.^ 
An  analysis  of  the  rock,  as  reported  by  H.  N.  Stokes,  is  here  given : 

Analysu  of  quartz-noriU'-gneiBB  from  Odessa,  Minnesota. 


SiO,  .. 
AlaOs- 
Fe,0,. 
FeO... 
CaO... 
MgO.. 
K,0... 
Na,0,. 
Iga... 
FeS, .. 


Per  cent. 


Total  . 


99.87 


The  1.96  i>er  cent  ot'Na20  corresponds  to  about  34  per  cent  of  labra- 
dorite  among  the  rock's  constituents.  After  making  allowance  for  the 
amount  of  SiOs  required  by  the  pyroxene,  biotite,  and  garnet,  there 
remains  over  about  20  per  cent  of  the  oxide,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  existing  in  the  rock  as  quartz.^ 

No.  141.  Gabnetiferoijs  Hornblende  schist. 


(From  Hanovkk,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire.     Described  by  W.  S. 

Bayley.) 

The  specimens  of  this  rock  were  collected  at  Hanover,  Grafton 
County,  New  Hampshire,  where  it  was  originally  thought  by  Professor 
Hitchcock'  to  belong  with  the  Lisbon  group  of  schists.  In  a  later 
paper,  however,  the  same  author  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  igneous. 


*  For  descriptions  of  hornblende  free  gabbroitic  gneisses,  see  accounts  of  angite-schists.  by  Wicli- 
maun,  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  III.  1880,  p.  9-15:  and  R.  D.  Irving,  ib.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  669  and  694-606; 
and  Fifth  Annual  Reiwrt  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  p.  211. 

*See  G.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62,  for  discussion  of  effect  of  pressure  upon  the 
minerals  of  the  massive  rocks. 

>Cf.  G.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  28,  and  description  of  specimens  Nos.  1U9  and  143 
in  this  bulletin. 

^This  roc\^  will  be  further  described  in  a  paper  now  in  preparation  by  C.  W.  Hall,  designed  for 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Ignited  States  Geological  Survey. 

<C.H.  Hitchcoclc,  Geology  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  District:  Geol.  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  II. 
p.  863.    Concord,  1877. 
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siuce  it  occurs  in  ''buDches,  varying  in  size  from  a  peck  measure  to  a 
mass  10  miles  long.  .  .  .  On  the  northwest  side  of  the  principal 
range,  the  schist  comes  successively  in  contact  with  mica-schist,  hydro- 
micaschist,  argillite,  and  chlorite-schist,  all  of  which  have  been  altered 
through  heat  into  vitrified  and  indurated  rocks,  usually  richer  in  silica 
than  when  unaltered.  On  the  southeast  side  the  adjacent  rock  is 
invariably  mica-schist,  somewhat  indurated.*  .  .  .  The  present  atti- 
tude of  the  igneous  hornblende  is  like  that  of  the  modern  laccolite 
where  the  cap  has  been  worn  away."^ 

All  specimens  of  the  rock  are  schistose,  and  some  are  banded  with 
alternating,  narrow,  dark  and  light  bands.  The  rock  as  a  whole  has 
a  dark  greenish-gray  color,  which  is  produced  by  large  numbers  of 
slender  black  needles  of  hornblende  embedded  in  a  fine-grained  white 
or  gray  matrix.  The  bands  of  the  banded  specimens  are  portions  of 
the  rock  in  which  these  two  substances  alternately  predominate.  In 
the  thicker  of  the  lighter  layers  the  white  material  is  quartz,  that 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  along  joint  cracks  in  the  rock.' 

Besides  hornblende  and  quartz,  two  other  minerals  are  observable 
in  the  hand  specimens — garnet  and  biotite.  The  former  appears  as 
little  dark-red  dodecahedral  crystals,  and  the  latter  as  dark  bronzy 
plates  with  a  very  brilliant  luster.  The  mica  plates  and  the  hornblende 
needles  are  arranged  with  their  longer  axes  approximately  parallel  to 
the  banding  of  the  rock,  thus  accounting  for  the  schistosity  in  this 
direction. 

Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  discovered  to  be  composed  of 
numerous  green  hornblende  prisms  and  large  plates  of  brown  biotite, 
crystals  of  garnet,  and  grains  of  magnetite,  in  a  colorless  matrix  which 
between  crossed  nicols  is  resolved  into  an  aggregate  of  quartz  and 
plagioclase. 

The  hornblende  is  usually  elongated  parallel  to  the  c  axis.  Occa- 
sionally a  cross  section  with  the  characteristic  prismatic  cleavage  is 
observed,  but  not  frequently.  While  the  majority  of  the  prisms  are 
arranged  with  their  longer  directions  approximately  parallel,  many  of 
the  larger  crystals  lie  in  a  direction  inclined  to  this,  thus  interfering 
with  the  perfection  of  the  rock's  schistosity.  The  hornblende  is  strongly 
pleochroic,  as  follows:  c,  bluish  green;  fc,  yellowish  green;  a,  yellow. 
Its  cleavage  is  fairly  well  marked  parallel  to  the  longer  axes  of  the 
prisms.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  parting,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  cleavage. 

The  biotite  is  not  found  in  all  sections,  though  it  occurs  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  in  most  of  them.  It  is  in  large  flakes  with  a  distinct 
cleavage  and  a  reddish-brown  and  yellow  pleochroism.  The  extinction 
is  nearly  zero.  The  biotite  is  evidently  one  of  the  latest  formed  of  the 
rock's  components.     It  not  only  incloses  needles  of  hornblende  and 


>BuU.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  Vol.  VII,  p.  511. 

'Cf.  C.  R.  Van  Hise.  Principles  of  North  American  PreCambrian  Geology:  Slxteentlr 
V,  &  OmL  Surrey, pp. e82-Mi,  660, 667.  Digitized  by  Vlj 
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grains  of  plagioclaae  and  quartz,  bat  its  plates  occur  mainly  in  the 
flpaces  between  neighboring  hornblendes. 

The  garnets  appear  in  thin  section  as  light  pink,  perfectly  isotropic 
bodies,  that  include  a  few  grains  of  quartz  and  some  magnetite.  Thongh 
completely  idiomorphio,  they  were  plainly  formed  after  the  hornblende 
and  the  biotite,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  examination  of  their  contacts 
with  these  minerals. 

The  magnetite  occurs  as  small  irregular  masses  and  grains  scattered 
throngh  the  colorless  groundmass  and  as  comparatively  large  crystals 
with  an  octahedral  habit.  A  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  the 
crystals  is  the  presence  around  them  of  a  zone  free  from  hornblende 
and  biotito.  The.  iron  that  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  thei^e 
latter  minerals  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  by  the  magnetite 
in  the  manufacture  of  its  crystals. 

The  matrix  in  which  these  constituents  lie  is  a  hypidiomorphic  gran- 
ular aggregate  of  tricliuic  feldspar  and  quartz.  The  latter  mineral  is 
the  more  abundant.  It  occurs  in  irregular  grains  of  a  larger  size  than 
the  feldspar  grains.  The  quartz  grains  are  usually  simple  Occasionally 
they  are  complex^  a  single  one  sometimes  breaking  up  between  crossed 
nicols  into  a  number  of  differently  oriented  parts.  Very  rarely  a  grain 
exhibits  the  undulatory  extinction.  Usually  the  quartz  is  water  clear 
and  is  free  from  inclusions.  In  some  sections,  however,  a  few  grains 
include  small  groups  of  colorless  prismatic  crystals  that  resemble  a  zeo- 
lite. The  strong  polarization  of  the  quartz  in  which  they  are  embedded 
has  prevented  the  accurate  determination  of  their  nature. 

The  feldspar  of  the  matrix  is  mainly  plagioclase;  a  few  grains  resem- 
ble microcline.  The  feldspars,  like  the  quartz,  are  in  irregular  grains 
which  show  little  or  no  effects  of  pressure.  The  minority  of  the  grains 
are  crossed  by  parallel  twinning  bars  with  a  symmetrical  extinction  of 
from  18^  to  22^  against  their  line  of  junction.  These  are  probably 
andesine  or  labradorite.  In  the  darker  bands,  where  hornblende  is 
abundant,  the  plagioclase  contains  few  if  any  inclusions;  but  in  some 
X>ortions  of  the  lighter  bands,  where  the  plagioclase  is  most  abundant, 
the  grains  are  full  of  inclusions  of  hornblende,  biotite,  and  magnetite. 
The  microcline  is  represented  by  a  few  grains  only.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  plagioclase  grains  by  the  two  series  of  twinning  bars 
crossing  each  other  at  nearly  right  angles. 

The  study  of  the  thin  sections  throws  but  little  light  on  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  the  schist.  The  garnets,  the  biotite,  and  the  horn- 
blende are  probably  secondary,  i.  e.,  they  are  not  original  secretions 
from  a  molten  magma.  Whether  the  components  of  the  matrix  are 
also  secondary  or  not  can  not  be  told.  It  is  impossible  to  discover, 
therefore,  from  a  study  of  the  specimens  in  the  collection,  whether  the 
rock  from  which  the  schist  was  derived  was  originally  a  quartzdiorite 
a  diabase  or  a  gabbro.  From  its  raineralogical  composition  it  may  quite 
safely  be  inferred  that  it  was  originally  one  of  these  three  types.    A 
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chemical  analysis  of  a  series  of  carefully  selected  speeimeiis  of  the 
rock  would  probably  show  that  it  was  originally  igneoas,  and  it  might 
determine  the  type  of  igneoas  rock  to  which  it  belonged,  for  Adams^ 
has  8howii  that  in  all  probability  sedimentary  and  igneoas  schists  may 
by  this  means  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  Boaenbusch^  has 
proved  that  a  massive  rock  in  its  change  to  a  schist  saffers  little  chemi- 
cal change.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  natare  of  the  rock  it 
is  now  a  hornblende-schist,  since  It  consists  largely  of  hornblende  and 
quartz.  The  structure  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  derived  has  been 
completely  lost  in  the  changes  which  it  has  «mffered  in  passing  to  its 
present  condition. 

No.  142.  Steatite,  ob  Soapstokb. 

(From  Frakcestown,  Hillsboro  County,  New  Hampshire.     Described  by 

W.  S.  Batlbt.) 

Specimens  No.  142  is  from  the  quarries  of  the  Francestown  Soap- 
stone  Company,  at  Fraucestown^  New  Hampshire.  The  rock  has  beeu 
qaarried  at  this  place  since  1802.  It  is  used  largely  for  the  maou- 
factnre  of  stoves,  the  refuse  and  waste  being  sold  for  packing  mate- 
rial. The  soapstone  is  said  to  occur  as  a  bed  in  ferruginous  and  mica- 
ceous schists  belonging  to  the  Merrimac  group  of  sediments,  which  is 
placed  by  Hitchcock  ^  in  the  Paleozoic. 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  stone,"  writes  Hitchcock/  "consists  in  the 
uniform  distribution  through  it  of  spherical  radiated  aggregations  of 
crystalline  plates  of  talc.  These  make  the  stone  uniformly  strong  in 
all  directions."  The  rock  in  thin  sections  appears  to  be  a  fibrous  ma'SS, 
and  where  the  fibers  do  not  overlie  one  another  so  as  to  Interfere  they 
are  dark  when  parallel  to  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  light.^ 

The  specimens  in  the  collection  are  sawn  slabs,  consequently  their 
surfaces  do  not  present  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  rock  as 
seen  in  nature.  On  a  fresh  fracture,  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  break- 
ing ofif  an  edge  of  the  block,  the  rock  exhibits  an  irregulsu*  aggregate 
of  silvery  gray  plates,  which  here  and  there  are  grouped  into  the  little 
spherical  masses  referred  to  by  Hitchcock.  Occasionally  a  small  grain 
of  a  dark  metallic  mineral,  pyrrhotite,  may  be  detected  among  the  talc 
plates,  but  no  other  constituents  are  observable.  So  far  as  can  be  seen 
the  rock  is  massive.    There  is  no  evidence  of  foliation  in  it. 

In  thin  sections  the  following  components  are  noticed  in  addition  to 
tbose  mentioned  above:   chlorite,  calcite,  biotite,  magnetite,  quartz, 

<  p.  D.  AdMis :  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  Vol.  L,  1805,  pp.  5^e0. 

'H.  Rosenbusch :  Zar  Aoffasang  der  ohemischen  Natar  des  6nmdg«blrga»,  Tsohcmiak's  Mln.  mid 
Petrog.  Mitth.,  XH,  p.  4». 

*C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Geology  of  the  HerrfmBo  District,  East  Part:  Q«ology  ot  Kew  Hampshire,  Vol. 
II,  Chap.  VI,  pp.  58S-501,  Concord,  1877. 

*G.  H.  Hitchcock,  Economic  Geology,  Pt.  V:  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  87. 

*G.  W.  Hawes,  Mineralogy  and  Lithology,  Ft.  IV:  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  HI,  p.  118. 
Oancordi  1876. 
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litnoDite,  and  rutile.  The  rutile  and  limonite  are  present  in  very  small 
quantity,  the  former  as  tiny  irregular  grains  and  the  latter  as  little 
crystals  disseminated  throughout  the  chlorite  and  talc.  The  magnetite 
is  also  in  irregular  grains,  but  they  are  not  evenly  scattered  over  the 
section.  They  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  calcite,  some 
grains  of  this  mineral  being  well  filled  with  them.  This  fact  suggests 
that  the  iron  and  the  calcite  are  secondary  substances  derived  from 
some  original  component  by  alteratioft.  The  quartz  is  not  found  in  all 
sections.  When  it  is  present  it  occurs  as  hypidiomorphic  grains  asso 
ciated  usually  with  chlorite.  From  its  general  appearance  and  the 
shape  of  its  grains,  it  appears  to  be  a  secondary  infiltration.  Biotite 
is  more  abundant  than  any  of  the  other  accessories.  Under  low  powers 
its  little  plates  look  like  brown  stains  on  the  almost  colorless  talc  and 
chlorite  libers.  When  examined  nnder  high  powers  the  *^ stains'*  are 
discovered  to  be  very  thin  scales  of  a  reddish-brown  biotite,  with  the 
usual  properties  of  this  mineral. 

The  calcite,  chlorite,  and  talc  are  the  essential  components.  All  are 
practically  colorless.  The  calcite  is  granular  and  the  other  two  min- 
erals are  fibrous.  The  former  appears  often  as  large  irregular  grannies, 
with  a  higher  refractive  index  than  any  other  of  the  colorless  minerals 
in  the  rock.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  strongly  emphasized  rhombo- 
hedral  cleavage  and  by  its  brilliant  polarization  colors.  The  most 
usual  occurrence  of  the  mineral,  however,  is  in  the  form  of  little  veins 
interposed  between  the  folia  of  the  micaceous  components  and  as  nests 
filling  the  spaces  between  neighboring  grains  of  talc  and  chlorite. 

The  two  micaceous  constituents,  talc  and  chlorite,  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rock,  and  the  talc  is  the  more  abundant.  Both 
minerals  are  found  in  plates,  fibers,  and  folia.  They  are  both  colorless, 
or  nearly  so,  both  possess  a  parallel  series  of  well-marked  cleavage 
lines,  and  both  extinguish  parallel  to  these  cleavages.  The  chlorite  is 
slightly  pleociiroic  in  very  light-green  tints,  and  has  a  very  low  double 
refraction.  Its  interference  colors  between  crossed  nicols  are  gray, 
blue,  or  white.  The  talc  is  noupleochroic.  Its  double  refraction  is 
strong,  and  its  interference  colors  are  in  brilliant  red  and  green  tints. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  minerals. 

In  structure  the  rock  is  radially  fibrous.  The  folia  of  talc  and  chlo- 
rite are  rarely  straight.  They  are  usually  curved  and  bent  to  such  an 
extent  that  every  plate  shows  the  uudulatory  extinction.  Large  bent 
and  crumpled  folia  lie  in  a  felted  mass  of  smaller  fibers,  which  in  turn 
are  curved  and  crumpled  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  this  interlacing  of 
fibers  rather  than  the  occurrence  of  spherical  aggregates  of  talc  that 
gives  strength  to  the  rock. 

Nothing  can  be  learned  from  thin  sections  of  the  rock  concerning 
its  origin,  except  that,  since  its  components  are  all  secondary,  the  rock 
itself  is  probably  secondary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these 
components,  however,  and  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  rock  that 
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8U(:^ge8ts  the  nature  of  the  original.  Professor  Hitchcock^  in  a  recent 
paper  regards  steatite  as  an  alteration  product  of  material  originally 
igneous,  and  Roth^  declares  that  generally  steatite  is  a  secondary  sub- 
stance produced  from  minerals  that  contain  but  little  alumina,  especially 
from  augite,  hornblende,  and  olivine.  The  chlorite  associated  with  the 
talc  originated  from  aluminous  hornblende  and  augitfes.  If  the  original 
rock  contained  olivine  this  may  have  yielded  magnetite  in  its  decom- 
position. If  lioth's  statement  expresses  a  fact  the  soapstone  of  Fran- 
cestown  may  be  an  altered  diabase  or  diorite,  containing  some  olivine. 
The  only  phenomenon  observed  in  the  thin  section  that  may  shed  some 
light  on  the  question  is  the  accumulation  of  magnetite  and  biotit«  in 
certain  areas,  which  may  possibly  have  once  been  occupied  by  olivine. 

No.   143.   HORNBLENDE-OABBRO-GNEISS  (GABBBO-DIORITE). 
(From  Franklix,  Baltimork  County,  Maryland.     Abstract  by*J.  P.  Iddinob 

FROM  THE  DESCRIPTION  BY  GeOROB  H.  WiLLIAMS.) 

This  rock  has  been  described  by  George  H.  Williams^  as  a  product  of 
alteration  of  gabbros  by  processes  of  dynamic  metamorphism.  The 
rock  varies  in  character  from  place  to  place,  grading  from  massive 
gabbro  into  massive  hornbleudic  rock  in  some  places.  In  other  places 
the  hornbleudic  rock  possesses  a  well-marked  schistose  structure. 

When  thuB  foliated  the  rock  cleaves  with  greater  or  less  readineiis  along  one  plane, 
which,  so  far  as  observed,  appears  to  he  parallel  to  the  foliation  of  the  adjacent 
gneisses.  Where  this  structure  is  most  eminently  developed,  all  traces  of  the  gabbro 
disappear,  and  the  diorite  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  so-called 
crystalline  schists  than  of  a  massive  rock.'* 

The  specimens  in  the  Educational  Series  represent  the  more  schistose 
phase  of  the  gabbrodiorite,  and  might  be  described  as  a  somewhat 
feldspathic  amphibolite.  The  rock  is  greenish  black  and  distinctly 
crystalline,  and  consists  of  hornblende  and  a  subordinate  amount  of 
feldspar.  These  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers  not  clearly  distinguished 
except  in  thin  section. 

The  hornblende  is  the  usual  green  variety  common  in  massive  diorite  and  crystal- 
line schists.  It  almost  never  occurs  in  well-defined  crystals,  but  in  confused  aggre- 
gates of  imperfectly  developed  individuals.  In  the  rock  from  Franklin,  the  horn- 
blende is  in  compact  crystals  which  are  perfectly  idiomorphic.  The  extinction 
angle,  measured  on  splinters  parallel  to  the  prismatic  cleavage  plane,  gave  an  average 
value  of  about  13°.  The  pleochroism  is  very  pronounced  and  of  the  character  usual 
in  hornblende,  i.  e.,  the  a  ray,  nearly  parallel  to  the  clinodlagonal  axis,  is  light 
yellow;  the  bray,  coincident  with  the  orthodiagonal,  yellowish  green;  and  the  c 
ray,  dark  bluish  green.    The  absorption  is  here,  as  in  all  hornblende,  C  >  b  >  8. 

The  ordinary  hornblende  of  the  diorite  is  quite  free  from  inclusions,  but  in  certain 
specimens  cr^'^stals  much  larger  and  more  compact  than  the  average  occur,  in  which 

» Jour.  Geol.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  58. 

'J.  Roth :  Allgemeine  und  Chemische  Geologie,  Vol.  II,  p.  5il. 

*George  H.  Williams,  The  gabbros  and  aAsociated  hornblende  rocks  occurring  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland :  BulL  U.  a  Geol.  Survey  No.  M,  Washington,  1886,  p.  27  et  seq. 

^LOO.  Cit.,  p.  32.  r^  r^r^r^^r^ 
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minate  blaek  needles  are  so  abandant  as  to  render  the  mineral  qnite  opaqne,  no 
matter  how  thin  the  section  may  be.  These  needles  are  short  and  stout,  being  often 
so  rounded  as  to  present  an  elliptical  outline.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  bat 
even  the  largest  art)  not  more  than  .04  ">"*  in  length  and  .002  ^"^  iu  width.  In  prismatic 
sections  of  the  hornblende,  they  are  seen  to  be  arranged  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis, 
and  also  iu  two  directions,  making  an  angle  of  about  45^  with  this.  In  basal  sections 
they  appear  to  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  prismatic  cleavage  lines,  though  they 
axt  also  less  frequently  disposed  in  other  directions,  especially  in  that  parallel  to  the 
cliuodiagoual. 

These  inclusions  furthermore  are  always  central  in  their  arrangement,  the  periphery 
of  the  hornblende  crystal  being  free  from  them.  When  particularly  abundant  the 
smaller  needles  appear  to  run  together,  forming  irregular,  opaque  masses,  mooh 
resembling  magnetite.  That  these  inclusions  are  in  reality  magnetite  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  such  crystals  of  hornblende  as  contain  them  most  abundantly  aro 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  while  others  arc  not. 

The  feldspar  of  this  rock  is  anorthite,  yielding  extinction  angles  on 
the  basal  plane  (001)  as  high  as  22^  to  28^,  and  on  the  brachypinacoid 
(010)  as  high  as  36o.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  feldspar^  as 
determined  by  W.  S.  Bayley,  in  the  variety  of  this  rock  from  Pikesville, 
is  as  follows: 

Analjfais  of  feldtpar  from  homhlende-gahhro-gneiMS  of  PikesvilUf  Maryland. 


Per  cent 


Si0« 

A1,0, 

CaO 

K«,0 

Total 

Speotfio  gravity,  2.74. 


45.06 
35.60 
18.30 
.05a 


100.00 


a  By  difference. 

This  corresponds  closely  to  the  composition  of  a  feldspar  composed 
of  eight  molecules  of  anorthite  to  one  of  albite,  Ang  Abi.  The  crystals 
exhibit  polysynthetic  twinning,  and  occasionally  dust-like  inclasions, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  feldspars  in  the  gabbro  from  this  region 
and  elsewhere.  The  amount  of  feldspar  in  this  rock  is  very  small,  more 
so  than  iu  the  gabbro  specimens. 

The  subordiuate  or  accessory  minerals  are  very  few  in  number  and 
of  very  small  amount.  They  are  colorless  apatite,  pyrite,  sphene,  and 
minate  crystals  of  epidote,  and  larger  ones  of  irregularly  shaped  zoisite. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  gabbrodiorite  from  near  Pikesville, 
Maryland,  as  determined  by  Leroy  McCay,  is  given  in  the  following 
analysis: 

Analy$ia  of  gabbro-dioriie  from  Pikesville,  Maryland, 


SIO.,  .. 
TiO,.. 
A1,0,. 
Fe,0.. 
FeO... 
MnC. 
MgO.. 
CaO... 
Na,0  . 
K,0... 
P»05.. 


Per  cent. 

I      46.85 

I         .30 

20.02 

2.30 

4.00 

trace 

10.16 

13.84 

1.32 

trace 

trace 


Total... 
Sp.gr.,  2.096. 


100.27 


Its  similarity  to  those  of  the  gabbro  of  the  region  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Williams. 

No.  144.   HORNBLENDIC   OABBROaNEISS   (GaBBRO-DIORITE). 

(From  Minnesota  Falls,  Ybllow  Medicine  County,  Minnesota.    Described 

BY  W.  S.  Bayley.) 

Specimen  No.  144,  like  No.  140,  was  found  among  the  crystalline 
schists  of  the  Minnesota  Valley.  It  occurs  at  Minnesota  Falls  of  the 
Minnesota  River,  600  paces  north  and  100  west  of  southeast  corner, 
sec.  II,  T.  115  N.,  It.  39  W.,  Minnesota.^  In  the  field  it  appears  as  a 
distinctly  foliated  rock,  striking  about  east  and  west  and  dipping  north 
atSOo. 

The  rock  is  a  medium-grained,  distinctly  crystalline  aggregate  of  a 
white  striated  plagioclase  and  a  lustrous  black  mineral  with  a  quite 
perfect  cleavage.  The  cleavage  surface  is  less  even  than  that  of  mica 
and  the  cleavage  phites  that  can  be  sprung  from  the  mineral  are  less 
thin.  The  microscope  investigation  of  thin  sections  shows  it  to  be 
hornblende.  In  the  hand  specimen  but  little  evidence  of  schistosity  is 
at  first  sight  apparent;  but  upon  close  examination  it  maybe  seen  that 
the  long  axes  of  a  majority  of  the  grains  lie  approximately  in  the  same 
plane,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  direction  in  this  plane. 

A  single  glance  at  the  thin  section  reveals  a  general  parallelism  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  rock's  darker  constituents  (see  PI.  XLV,  B). 
When  placed  under  the  microscope  most  sections  show  only  a  coarse- 
grained aggregate  of  plagioclase  and  light  green  hornblende.  A  few 
show  in  addition  a  very  light  colored,  highly  refractive  augite. 


»  St'c  pi.  28,  (;««oloify  of  Miniit'sotu,  vol.  I  of  Finnl  Kcporf,  1884,  p.  589.   f^  r^r^r^]r> 

Ball.  130 2i  °  a  "^^^ ''  Google 
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The  plagioclase  is  in  very  irregular  grains  that  are  clear  and  colorless 
except  for  certain  tiny  dust-like  inclusions  scattered  through  them.  In 
addition  to  these  the  plagioclase  contains  also  tiny  specks  of  magnetite 
and  small  flakes  of  green  hornblende.  Under  crossed  nicols  it  is  seen 
to  be  crossed  by  series  of  twinning  lamelhe.  The  majority  of  these  form 
a  single  series  of  parallel  lines:  others  form  two  series,  cutting  each 
other  at  angles  of  about  78o.  Some  of  the  lamelhe  run  entirely  across 
the  grains;  others  spring  from  their  edges  and  wedge  out  toward  their 
centers,  while  still  others  spring  from  the  sides  of  cleavage  cracks  and 
ej^tend  only  a  short  distance  into  the  feldspathic  substance.  In  many 
grains  the  lamellae  have  an  undulous  extinction,  different  portions  of 
the  same  lamella)  extinguishing  in  different  positions  of  the  stage  as  it 
is  revolved.  All  these  phenomena  indicate  that  the  feldspars  have 
been  subjected  to  pressure.  The  maximum  symmetrical  extinction  of 
contiguous  lamellae  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.'i<=>,  and  the 
density  of  the  mineral  is  2.731.  It  is  thus  a  basic  bytownite.  Though 
the  main  mass  of  the  feldspar  is  fresh,  as  has  been  said,  the  corners  of 
grains  and  the  small  areas  between  neighboring  ones  are  often  filled 
with  a  micaceous,  brightly  polarizing  substance  in  tiny  flakes,  forming 
by  their  accumulation  little  cloudy  masses  in  and  between  the  fresh 
plagioclase  grains.  This  substance  has  the  peculiarities  of  kaolin,  a 
common  alteration  of  all  feldspars,  and  is  undoubtedly  this  material. 

The  hornblende  is  in  large  masses  with  a  green  color  and  a  mod- 
erately strong  pleochroism.  Many  of  the  grains  have  but  one  set  of 
cleavage  lines.  The  extinction  against  these  varies  between  parallel- 
ism and  an  inclination  of  38^,  according  as  the  section  is  parallel  to 
the  orthopinacoid  or  to  the  clinopinacoid,  and  the  pleochroism  is  in 
clear-green  and  yellowish-green  tints,  the  former  when  the  cleavage  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  vibration  plane  of  the  iiicol.  Other  grains  of  the 
mineral  have  two  series  of  cleavage  lines  making  angles  with  each 
other  that  the  extinction  bisects.  Where  the  series  are  most  distinct 
and  most  sharply  cut  the  angles  made  by  the  two  sets  are  124°  and  5(5^. 
The  pleochroism  in  these  sections  is  dark  green  and  light  greenish 
yellow,  the  latter  when  the  shorter  diagonals  of  the  rhombs  made  by 
the  cleavage  are  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  nicol.  The  ple- 
ochroism is  thus  a  =  greenish  yellow,  b  and  c  =  green.  Absorption 
t)  =  c>a.  The  different  individuals  of  the  mineral  are  very  irregular 
in  shape  and  usually  four  or  five  aggregate  into  groups.  Most  of  these 
are  simple  individuals,  but  others  have  two  or  more  different  parts  in 
the  twinned  relation  to  each  other,  as  may  be  attested  by  examining 
the  section  between  crossed  nicols,  when  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
grain  extinguish  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  polarization  colors  are 
different.  The  only  in(*Ausions  not«d  in  the  hornblende  are  little  grains 
of  magnetite,  small  dust  particles,  and  in  certain  sections  masses  of 
a  light-colored,  highly  refractive  mineral. 

The  latter  substance  is  found  only  in  the  interior  of  hornblende 
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01218868,  snrroanded  on  all  sides  by  the  green  hornblendic  material.  It 
Las  a  very  high  index  of  reft*action  and  is  not  pleochroic.  It  is  either 
colorless  or  some  very  light  shade  of  green.  Under  favorable  conditions 
it  may  be  seen  to  be  crossed  by  two  series  of  cleavage  cracks  making 
angles  of  nearly  90°  with  each  other.  The  extinction  bisects  these 
angles,  and  the  polarization  colors  are  very  brilliant.  This  augite,  for 
such  the  mineral  is,  is  not  always  sharply  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding hornblende.  It  gi^adually  assumes  a  greenish  tinge  on  its 
edges.  This  color  deepens  as  the  distance  from  the  interior  of  the 
augite  increases,  and  the  substance  acquires  more  or  less  pleochroism, 
until  it  finally  becomes  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  horn- 
blende. This  relation  of  the  two  minerals  indicates  that  the  hornblende 
has  been  derived  in  some  way  from  the  augite.  This  change  of  augite 
to  green  hornblende  is  known  as  uralitization,  and  the  variety  of  green 
hornblende  so  produced  is  called  uralite.  Uralitization  is  especially 
characteristic  of  rocks  that  have  undergone  dynamic  metamorphism.^ 

Occasionally  on  the  edges  of  hornblende  grains,  and  especially  where 
these  are  in  contact  with  feldspar,  may  be  found  small  reddish  brown 
flakes  of  strongly  pleochroic  biotite,  sometimes  extending  with  frayed 
ends  far  into  the  hornblende.  It  is  present  in  small  quantity,  either 
between  plagioclase  and  hornblende,  as  described,  or  between  neigh- 
boring hornblende  grains.  Its  origin  is  probably  secondary,  and  its 
cause  a  reaction  between  the  hornblendic  and  plagioclastic  materials.* 

The  essential  components  of  the  rock  as  it  at  present  exists  are 
plagioclase  and  hornblende.  The  latter  is  evidently  an  alteration 
product  of  angite,  and  the  plagioclase  is  bytownite.  Both  minerals  are 
allot riomorphically  developed,  but  the  rock  has  been  given  a  gneissoid 
structure  by  pressure.  If  we  reconstruct  the  predecessor  of  the  gneiss 
from  the  material  at  hand,  remembering  that  the  hornblende  represents 
an  original  augite,  we  shall  have  a  granular  aggregate  of  plagioclase 
and  augite,  i.  e.,  a  gabbro.  Since  the  rock  is  a  gneiss  which  has  been 
derived  from  a  gabbro,  we  must  call  it  a  gabbro- gneiss,  if  we  adopt  the 
nomenclature  suggested  by  Dr.  Gordon. ^  Moreover,  since  its  charac- 
teristic ferromagnesian  component  is  hornblende,  its  more  distinctive 
name  is  hornblendic  gabbro-gneiss.'^  Dr.  Williams^  has  called  the 
rocks  of  this  character  that  occur  so  widely  in  the  Baltimore  region 
gabbro-diorites,  but  since  these  rocks  at  present  are  neither  gabbros 
nor  diorites  the  name  is  open  to  grave  objections. 

The  hornblendic  gabbro-gneiss  illustrates  the  usual    form   taken 

'See  G.  H.  Williams,  Ball.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarvey  No.  62, p.  52,  for  general  discnssion  of  uralitization 
and  tbe  litaratnre  of  subject. 

'The  alteration  of  hornblende  into  biotite  is  not  a  common  phenomenon,  though  by  no  means 
unknown ;  cf.  G.  H.  Williams :  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  82,  p.  182. 

»See  description  of  No.  140,  p.  358. 

*The  name  hornblende-gabbrogneiss  describes  a  gneiss  derived  from  homblende-gabbro,  i.  e.,  a 
gabbro-gneiss  in  which  the  hornblende  is  original.  lu  the  rock  under  discussion  the  hornblende  is 
regarded  as  secondary,  hence  the  uso  of  the  adjective  hornblendic,  which  signifies  merely  that  the 
gueiss  contains  hornblende.  ^  n\r\r%}r> 

•BuU. U.S. Geol. Sarvey  No. 38, pp.  17, 27-8i{.  Digitized  by  VjOO^IL 
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by  a  gabbro  wLen  subjected  to  dynamical  metamorpbism,  in  wbieb  case 
the  au$(ite  usually  changes  to  hornblende.  In  the  less  common  case 
the  augite  changes  to  biotlte,  and  since  the  latter  mineral  contains  but 
35  to  40  per  cent  of  SiOj,  while  the  former  contains  about  53  to  54  per 
cent,  there  is  left  over  a  residue  of  silica,  which  may  crystallize  as 
quartz,  yielding  a  quartz-biotite-augite  phase  of  gabbro- gneiss  J 

The  density  of  the  rock  is  2.935,  and  its  composition,  as  found  by 
Dr.  Stokes,  is  given  below  in  column  I.  The  figures  in  column  II 
represent  the  compositioh  of  the  hypersthene-gabbro  of  the  Baltimore 
area.^  Upon  comparison  it  will  be  found  that  the  schistose  rock  from 
Minnesota  is  almost  identical,  chemically,  with  the  massive  eruptive 
from  Maryland, 

Analysis  of  gabhro-gneiss  and  hypersthene-gahbro. 


SiO, 

A1,0, 

Fo-A 

FeO 

CaO 

MkO 

K,0 

Na»0 

Lobs  in  ignition  . 


I. 

48.29 

20.87 

1.13 

4.03 

14. 32 

7.64 

.38 

1.77 

.89 


ToUl 100.12 


II. 

40.85 
19.72 
3.22 
7.99 
13.10 
7.76 
.09 
1.66 
.56 


100.84 


The  hypidioinorphic  texture  and  the  schistose  structure  of  the 
rock  are  both  well  brought  out  in  Fig.  5,  PL  XLV.  The  plagioclase 
appears  as  large  white  areas,  and  the  hornblende  as  darker  ones,  crossed 
by  parallel  lines  marking  the  cleavages  of  the  mineral.  In  the  center 
to  the  left  is  a  core  of  augite,  whose  dark  color  and  broad,  irregular 
cracks  are  indications  of  the  great  amount  of  alteration  suffered  by 
the  mineral. 

No.  145.  Seepentinb. 

(From  Greenvillk,  Plumas  County,  California.    Described  by  J.  8.  Dillkr.) 

Serpentine  is  a  green  or  greenish,  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.  It 
is  of  common  occurrence,  forming  large  masses,  chiefly  among  more  or 
less  altered  rocks. 

The  serpentine  of  Greenville,  California,  forms  an  irregular  mass 
bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  slates  and  on  the  other  by  quartz-porphyry 
and  granite,  through  which  it  appears  to  have  erupted.  It  is  a  typical, 
yellowish- green  serpentine,  and  shows  well  the  slickensides  due  to 
internal  movement  of  the  mass.  Adjoining  parts  are  made  smooth  by 
rubbing  against  each  other.  The  slickensides  give  the  serpentine  a 
schistose  appearance. 

»  See  description  of  No.  140  in  this  bulletin,  p.  358.  ^  t 

■  Q.  H.  William* :  Bull.  U.  S.  (ieol.  Survey  No.  28,  p.  Wv  Vj O OQ IC 
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Small  fragments  of  the  serpentine  are  readily  picked  up  by  a  mag- 
uet,  showing  the  presence  of  magnetite.  In  a  thin  section  under  the 
microscope  the  serpentine  is  seen  to  be  irregularly  fibrous.  The  fibers 
have  parallel  extinction  in  conformity  to  their  orthorhombic  character. 
Most  of  them  lie  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  slickeusiding. 
In  places  the  fibers  are  so  closely  compacted  in  parallel  position  as  to 
be  optically  continuous,  giving  bright  yellow  colors  between  crossed 
iiicols.  Generally,  however,  the  interference  colors  do  not  rise  above 
yellowish  gray.  There  are  no  distinct  indications  of  the  mesh  or  grate 
structures,  characterizing  respectively  serpentine  derived  from  olivine 
and  from  hornblende,  but  rather  the  structure  resembles  the  bar 
structure,  indicating  derivation  from  pyroxene.  The  movement  of  the 
mass  has  been  so  great  as  to  obliterate  much  of  the  original  secondary 
structure. 

Magnetite  is  abundant  in  small  grains  distributed  throughout  the 
mass,  bat  often  arranged  in  streams  and  elongated  patches  parallel  to 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  serpentine. 

Besides  magnetite,  there  are  numerous  yellowish-brown  irregular 
isotropic  grains,  without  definite  crystallographic  outlines.  They  are 
always  less  abundant  than  the  magnetite,  and  although  quite  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  section,  they  are  not  equally  abundant  in 
all  portions.  Considering  the  associations,  and  their  optical  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  their  chemical  reactions  observed  by  Mr.  Melville,  these 
particles  are  regarded  as  chromite. 

This  serpentine,  where  deei)ly  cut  by  the  creek  descending  from 
Kound  Valley  reservoir,  contains  nodular  masses  ranging  from  1^  feet 
to  8  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  enveloped  by  the  schistose  serpentine. 
Upon  the  outside  these  nodules  have  a  dark  border  of  serpentine  and 
magnetite.  The  interior  of  the  nodules  vary  in  color;  the  smaller  ones 
are  gray  and  appear  to  be  composed  of  pyroxene  altered  to  serpentine 
and  chlorite.  The  larger  nodules  have  a  yellowish,  very  heavy  interior, 
which  appears  to  be  pyroxene,  as  in  the  other  case,  but  is  much  less 
altered.  It  has  a  rather  feebly  pronounced  fibrous  structure,  with  a 
Isirge  angle  of  extinction.  Its  outlines  are  entirely  irregular  and  show 
110  characteristic  cleavage.    In  acid  it  shows  no  trace  of  gelatinization. 

These  nodules  give  a  clue  to  the  original  composition  of  the  rock 
from  which  the  serpentine  was  derived,  for  the  serpentine  in  the  nodules, 
associated  with  the  remnants  of  pyroxene,  from  which  it  was  derived, 
has  essentially  the  same  structure  as  that  in  the  slickensided  serpen- 
tine, the  difference  being  that  in  tlie  slickensided  serpentine  the  bars 
have  been  made  more  generally  parallel  by  motion  within  the  mass. 
This  view  is  corro]>orated  by  the  fact  that  upon  the  borders  of  the  ser- 
pentine mass  it  passes  into  a  rock,  which  in  its  outward  appearance 
looks  like  gabbro  with  the  pyroxene  and  feldspar  distinctly  marked. 
In  the  thin  section,  however,  it  is  found  tbat  both  are  highly  altered, 
the  leldspar  to  a  saussuritic  mass  and  the  pyroxene  to  serpentine  with 
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the  bar  structure  well  marked.    Considerable  of  the  original  fibrous 
pyroxene  18  still  present. 

The  analysis  of  the  serpentine  (Ko.  145)  was  made  by  W.  H.  Melville, 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
is  as  follows: 

Analysit  of  serpentine  from  Greenville,  California, 


Per  cent 


LOM 

SIO, 

Al,0, 

Fe,0. 

FeO 

C»0 

MgO 

K,0 

Na,0 

Chromite  . 


12.70 
39.14 
2  08 
4.27 
2.04 
trace 
39.84 


0.11 


Total 100.18 


Serpeutiue  when  compact  may  be  easily  carved  and  will  usually 
receive  a  high  polish.  When  of  good  color  it  is  used  for  ornaments  and 
interior  decorations.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  serpentine  occurs 
mixed  with  limestone,  forming  verde  antique,  which  is  frequently  used 
as  a  decorative  marble. 


No.  146.  Magnetite. 

(From  Port  Hrnuy,  Essrx  County,  Nrw  York.    Drscribbd  ry  W.  S.  Baylky.) 

No.  146  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  magnetite  ores  from  the  Mineville 
group  of  mines  in  Moriah  Township,  Essex  County,  New  York.  The 
rock  is  mainly  a  coarsely  granular  aggregate  of  heavy,  black,  lustrous 
magnetite,  which  constitutes  the  larger  portion  of  the  specimen,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  reddish-brown  grains  of  apatite,  and  a  very  few 
grains  of  a  white  substance  that  effervesces  with  acid.  The  latter  is 
evidently  calcite.  When  the  thin  section  is  viewed  against  a  back- 
ground of  white  paper,  a  fourth  component  is  detected  in  the  shape  of 
irregular  grains  of  a  dark  green  color.  These  when  examined  under 
the  microscope  are  discovered  to  be  pyroxene. 

The  specimen  is  a  good  example  of  the  magnetite  ores  formerly  so 
extensively  worked  in  New  York.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Eleventh  Census,  the  quantity  of  this  ore  mined  in  1889  was  927,26^ 
tous.^  Since  this  time  the  quantity  has  materially  decreased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  production  of  hematite  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  until  in  1894  it  amounted  to  only  196,436  tons.^    Samples  of 


*  Report  on  tlie  Mineral  IndaatrieA  of  the  United  States  at  the  Eleventh  Ceotua,  1880.    Waahini^OD, 
1892,  p.  7.    Cf.  also  plate  opp..  p.  22. 

*  Sixteenth  Ann.  Sept.,  17.  S.  GeoL  Survey,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  200.  {^  1 
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the  ore  takeu  from  the  stock  piles  at  the  shipping  docks  of  the  Port 
Henry  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  at  Port  Henry,  New  York,  upon  analysis 
yielded:  Fe,  61.39  per  cent;  P,  1.496  per  cent;  TiOg,  small  percentage.^ 
The  ore  is  non-Bessemer.  According  to  Kemp^  it  occurs  as  irregular 
flattened  lenses  that  are  usually  associated  with  gneisses.  In  general 
the  long  axes  of  the  lenses  run  parallel  to  the  foliation  in  the  gneisses. 
These  latter  rocks ^  are  aggregates  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  microline, 
pyroxene,  biotite,  hornblende,  and  microperthite.  Near  the  ore  bodies 
the  rock  is  darker  than  elsewhere.  It  here  consists  essentially  of 
plagioclase,  green  hornblende,  green  augite,  and  a  little  magnetite  and 
sphene.  Above  the  gneisses  and  younger  than  them  is  a  series  of  crys- 
talline limestones  together  with  gneissoid  and  schistose  rocks,  among 
which  black  gametiferous  and  hornblendic  varieties  are  most  promi- 
nent. There  is  no  marked  stratigraphic  break  between  the  gneisses 
and  the  overlying  series  of  limestones  and  schists,  both  of  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Grenville  series  of  Canada,  regarded  by  Adams  *  and 
the  other  Canadian  geologists  as  upper  Laurentian  and  by  Van  Hise* 
as  Algonkian. 

Ore  occurs  in  both  the  gneissic  and  the  limestone  series,  that  repre- 
sented by  the  specimen,  as  already  stated,  being  in  the  former.  The 
gneisses  are  so  much  contorted  that  no  structure  has  yet  been  made  out 
for  them  and  their  contained  ore  bodies.  As  for  the  origin  of  the  ores, 
this  also  is  obscure.  Kemp^  states  that  "no  segregative  agency,  strictly 
so  called,  could  have  occasioned  them,  and  some  other  method  of  origin 
must  be  invoked."    But  what  this  method  is  he  does  not  state. 

Under  the  microscope  the  thin  sections  of  the  ore  show  the  presence 
of  magnetite,  green  pyroxene,  apatite,  calcite,  and  pyrite.  The  mag- 
netite and  pyrite  are  both  opaque.  They  may  easily  be  distinguished 
by  the  blue- black  color  of  the  former  and  the  brassy  color  of  the  latter 
in  incident  light.  The  magnetite  is  in  large  irregular  grains  in  the 
spaces  between  which  are  triangular  areas  of  pyrite. 

The  apatite  is  in  large,  colorless  grains  with  rounded  outlines.  It 
possesses  an  indistinct  cleavage  parallel  to  which  is  the  extinction. 
The  brown  color  of  the  mineral  as  seen  in  the  hand  specimen  is  due  to 
the  dissemination  through  it  of  thousands  of  small  inclusions,  among 
which  are  numerous  plates  of  hematite  that  may  be  recognized  by 
their  red  color.  Among  the  other  inclusions  may  be  seen  grains  of 
magnetite,  liquid  inclosures,  and  hundreds  of  tiny  specks  whose  nature 
can  not  be  determined.    They  maybe  included  together  as   "dust." 


'  Iron  Ores  of  tho  United  States :  Report  of  the  Tenth  Censns,  V'(  1.  XV,  p.  112. 

■J.  F.  Kemp,  ('ryHtulllne  lime8tone»  ophioalcites  and  aasociaied  Hchists  of  the  Eastern  Adiron- 
dackn:  Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  America,  Vol.  VI,  1895,  p.  241. 

*J.  F.  Kemp,  The  (Jeology  of  Moriah  and  Westport  Townships,  Essex  County,  New  York:  Boll. 
N.  T.  State  Museum,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  14,  September,  1895,  j).  325. 

*F.  D.  Adams,  On  tho  typical  Lanroutlan  areu  of  Canada:  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  1, 1893,  p.  325. 

*0.  B.  Van  Hise,  Principles  of  North  American  PreCambrian  Geology :  Sixteenth  Ann.  Bept.  U.  S. 
GeoL  Survey.    Washington.  1894-9o,  Pt.  I,  p.  787.  ^^  ^ 

•BuU.  N.  Y.  Stftte  Museum.  Vol.  lU,  No.  4.  p.  342.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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From  their  arranp^ement  parallel  to  the  cleavage  it  may  be  assumed 
that  some  of  them  are  of  secondary  origin. 

The  pyroxene  is  a  very  compact,  green  variety,  which  in  thick  section 
is  almost  opaque.  In  thin  section  it  exhibits  a  well-marked  pleochroism 
in  emerald-green  and  grass-green  tints.  Because  of  its  pleochroism 
this  augite  at  first  sight  resembles  hornblende.  It  may,  however,  easily 
be  distinguished  from  this  mineral  by  the  rectangular  cleavage  in  cross 
sections  and  by  the  high  extinction  angles  (over40o)  observed  in  longi- 
tudinal sections.  As  a  rule,  the  mineral  is  in  irregular  grains,  which 
may  surround  grains  of  apatite,  but  occasionally  it  is  in  partially  idio-  • 
morphic  crystals,  when  it  is  apparently  surrounded  by  magnetite.  The 
order  of  crystallization  in  the  rock  appears  to  be  apatite,  augite,  mag- 
netite, pyrite.  All  the  irregular  grains  of  augite  are  crossed  by  ramify- 
ing veins  of  white  calcite,  whose  directions  appear  to  be  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  direction  of  the  mineral  cleavages.  They  were  probably 
formed  by  infiltration  after  the  remainder  of  the  rock  had  assumed  its 
present  condition. 

The  composition  of  the  ore  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  origin  by 
secretion  from  some  eruptive  magma,  like  the  titaniferous  ores  asso- 
ciated with  the  gabbros  of  the  Lake  Champlain  district  in  New  York* 
and  those  on  tbe  periphery  of  the  great  gabbro  mass  in  northeastern 
Minnesota.'  No  positive  evidence  on  this  question  is  yet  available. 
The  New  York  magnetites  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  mag- 
netites that  have  been  so  long  mined  in  New  Jersey. 

RESIDUAL  ROCKS. 

No.  147.    Eesidual  Sand  of  Granite. 

(From  District  of  Columbia,  about  3  Miles  Northwest  of  Washington. 
Described  by  G.  P.  Merrill.) 

Rock- weathering  is  a  purely  superficial  phenomenon,  brought  about 
through  agencies  that  are  iu  part  physical  and  in  ])art  chemical  in  their 
nature.  The  chief  physical  agencies  are  expansiou  and  contraction 
among  the  mineral  particles  owing  to  temperature  changes,  and  the 
expansion  and  consequent  rending  action  of  absorbed  water  passing 
into  the  condition  of  ice.  The  chemical  agencies  are  those  comprised  in 
the  processes  of  oxidation,  hydration,  and  solution,  though  many  minor 
reactions  doubtless  take  place.  Hydration  without  loss  of  materials 
involves  expansiou,  and  hence  an  incidental  physical  agency  is  brought 
in  play. 

Rock-weatlieriug  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  much  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  rock  masses  and  the  prevailing  climatic 
conditions. 


» J.  r.  Kemp :  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mu».,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  U.  p.  351. 

3W.  S.  Bayley,  The  periphenil  i>baHe8  ol*  the  great  gabbro  mass  of  northeastern  Minnesota:  Jour. 
Geol.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  816-*i26.  ^  j 
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The  ultimate  product  of  extreme  weathering  of  any  bat  purely  quartz- 
ose  rocks  is  almost  invariably  a  highly  ferruginous  clay.  This  for  the 
simple  reason  that  of  all  substances  forming  any  appreciable  portion  of 
rocks,  the  aluminous  silicates,  free  silica,  and  iron  oxides  are  the  more 
refractory,  and  hence  are  left  to  accumulate  as  residuary  materials, 
while  the  more  soluble  constituents  are  removed  in  solution.  The  pro- 
I>ortional  amount  of  material  actually  lost  by  leaching  in  the  reduction 
of  a  rock  mass  to  the  condition  of  a  soil,  or  residual  clay,  is  necessarily 
widely  variable.  Among  calcareous  rocks  it  may  amount  to  even 
upward  of  99  per  cent.  Among  siliceous  rocks,  however,  the  amount 
of  soluble  matter  is  vastly  less,  and  the  amount  lost  by  i)urely  chemical 
agencies  rarely  exceeds  60  per  cent.* 

The  series  of  weathered  products  here  described  have  been  selected 
with  a  view  of  illustrating  not  merely  the  characteristic  form  of  weath- 
ering, but  also  the  fact  that  among  granular  crystalline  rocks,  as  the 
granite  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  diabase  from  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  the  beginnings  of  weathering  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
disintegration  than  decomposition.  These  two  cases  are  also  of  forther 
interest  in  that  we  are  apparently  enabled  to  set  a  time  limit  to  the 
weathering,  the  first  mentioned  being  judged  as  largely  post-Gretaceous 
aud  the  last  post-Glacial. 

Materials  of  the  nature  here  described  are  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  aud  the  descriptions  given  must  be  accepted  as  descriptive 
of  the  general  results  produced  rather  than  as  definitely  applicable  to 
any  particular  sample. 

The  fresh  rock,  illustrated  by  the  small  fragment  in  the  box  with  the 
residual  sand.  No.  147,  is  a  strongly  foliated  micaceous  granite,  the 
foliation  being  secondary  and  due  to  dynamic  causes.  In  its  fresh 
state,  it  will  be  observed,  it  consists  of  a  finely  granular  aggregate  of 
quartz  and  feldspars  arranged  in  imperfect  lenticular  masses  from  2  to 
5miD  iji  diameter,  about  and  through  which  are  distributed  the  abundant 
folia  of  black  mica.  In  the  thin  section  the  structure  is  cataclastic; 
that  is  to  say,  the  various  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed  have,  since 
their  formation,  been  more  or  less  shattered  and  distorted  through 
dynamic  agencies  acting  upon  the  rock  mass  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
Quartz  and  black  mica  are  the  most  prominent  constituents,  though 
there  are  abundant  feldspars  of  both  potash  and  soda  lime  varieties. 
In  addition  to  these  are  abundant  accessory  epidotes,  a  few  small 
apatites,  flakes  of  white  mica  (sericite),  and  widely  scattering  black 
tourmalines,  with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  iron  ores. 

Within  a  space  of  15  vertical  feet,  as  displayed  in  the  road  cuttings, 
this  rock  i>asses  from  its  fresh  and  unchanged  condition  into  that  of  a 
sandy  soil,  upon  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  a  variety  of  flowering  plants 
are  growing.    The  change  is  quite  gradual,  the  rock  becoming  first 


I  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  tbe  subject,  see  Bocks,  Bock- weathering,  and  Soils,  by  George  P. 
H«rrill,The  liacmillaQ  Company,  New  York,  1897. 
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browned  through  the  oxidation  of  the  mica  and  ultimately  losing  its 
rock- like  character  altogether  on  the  immediate  surface.  The  zone  of 
disintegrated  material  is  rarely  more  than  2  or  3  feet  in  depth  at  the 
point  where  these  samples  were  collected,  though  where  the  material 
has  not  been  subject  to  erosion  it  has  accumulated  to  depths  of  upward 
of  50  feet. 

The  residuary  material  (No.  147),  when  submitted  to  mechanical 
separation,  yielded  results  as  below: 

Mechanical  analysii  of  re$idual  Mini  of  granite. 


Percent. 


Diameter 

of  larsest 

grain 


I 

Silt I 

Fine  sand 

Sand 

Sand 

Sand j 

Sand I 

Coarse  sand ! 

Gravel , 

Totol I      100.00 


mm 

4.25 

0.10 

0.50 

.18 

11.25 

.25 

3.76 

.05 

ILOO 

1.00 

23.50 

1.50 

29.50 

2.00 

10.25 

8.00 

The  coarser  of  these  particles,  like  the  gravel  and  the  coarse  sand, 
are  of  a  compound  nature,  being  aggregates  of  quattz  and  feldspar, 
with  small  amounts  of  mica  and  other  minerals.  In  the  finer  material, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  disaggregation  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
largely  free  each  individual  from  its  associates,  excepting  of  course  in 
the  case  of  microscopic  inclusions,  which  could  be  liberated  only  by  a 
complete  disintegration  of  the  host  itself.  These  particles,  as  seen 
under  the  microscope,  are  all  sharply  angular  and  in  many  cases  quite 
fresh  and  undecomposed.  The  mica  shows  the  greatest  amount  of 
alteration,  the  change  consisting  mainly  in  an  oxidation  of  its  fer- 
ruginous constituent,  whereby  the  folia  become  stained  and  reduced  to 
3'ello wish-brown  shreds.  The  feldspars  are  in  some  cases  opaque 
through  kaoliuization,  but  in  others  are  still  fresh  and  unchanged  even 
in  the  smallest  particles.  The  finest  silt,  when  treated  with  a  dilute 
acid  to  remove  the  iron  stains,  shows  the  remaining 'granules  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  epidote  beautifully  fresh,  and  with  sharp  angular  borders, 
the  mica  being,  however,  almost  completely  decolorized,  and  resembling 
sericitc  more  than  biotite. 

The  chemical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  process  of 
breaking  down,  or  weathering,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  original  analyses  have  been  recalculated  on  a  basis  of  100. 
In  columns  3,  4,  and  5  are  given  calculations  showing  the  percentage 
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anion  ut8  of  the  entire  rock  and  of  each  of  the  original  oonstitnentB 
removed  by  the  leaching  action  of  water  daring  the  transformation. 

Analyses  of  fresh  and  disintegrated  granite  from  the  District  of  Columbia . 


ConstitaenU. 


Percent  -  Percent- 

HKe  of  age  of 

frenh  rcHidnal 

I  granite.  aand. 


Percent.    P--"/' 

^?k         Btitueut 
"^'-         Mved. 


SIC, TO.ei 

ALiC 14.39 

TiO, 

Fe,0, 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

Na,0 

K,0 

P2O, 

Ignition 

Total 


3.01 
3.22 
2.45 
2.71 
2.68 
0.10 
1.23 


65.84 
15.26 
0.31 
4.40 


Percent- 
age of 

eaoli  con- 
st itaent 
lost. 


10.50 
0.46 


85.11  14.89 

96.77  3.23 


0.00      •    100.00 


2.64 
2.65 
2.12 
2.00 
0.06 
4.72 


0.81 
0.036 
0.77 
0.85 
0.04 
aO.OO 


0.00 


100.90         100.00         13.466 


74.79 
98.51 
71.38 
68.02 
60.00 
a  100. 00 


25.21 
1.49 
28.62 
31.98 
40.00 
0.00 


a  Gain. 

Detailed  information,  together  with  an  illustration  showing  the 
locality  from  which  these  samples  were  selected,  may  be  found  in 
Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  Vol.  VI,  1895,  pp. 
321-332,  and  in  Bocks,  Eock-weatheriug  and  Soils,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1897. 

No.  148.  Residual  Sand  of  Diabase. 


(From  Medford,  Middlesex   County,  Massachusetts.    Described  by  G.  P. 

Merrill.  ) 

The  fresh  rock  from  which  this  sand  was  derived,  and  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  small  fragment  in  the  box,  is  a  coarse,  almost  granular, 
dark-gray  aggregate  of  plagioclase  feldspar,  augite,  and  black  mica, 
with  orthoclase,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  ilmenitein  smaller  proportions, 
and,  as  a  rule,  visible  only  with  the  microscope.  As  secondary  prod- 
ucts occur  hornblende,  chlorite,  quartz,  calcite,  leucoxene,  pyrite,  and 
a  soda-bearing  zeolite. 

The  rock  breaks  down,  giving  rise  to  the  brown  gravel  shown  in  the 
box,  the  change  in  color  being  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  of  the 
ferruginous  silicates.  In  the  natural  outcrops  all  stages  of  weathering 
are  to  be  seen,  sound  bowlder-like  masses  with  only  a  slight  amount  of 
superficial  disintegration  lying  still  in  i)lace  embedded  in  the  brown 
residual  sand.  The  material  analyzed  as  fresh  rock,  and  tabulated 
below,  was  obtained  from  the  interior  of  one  of  these  bowlders.    The 
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reaidaary  sand  when  submitted  to  mecbanioal  analysis  yielded  results 
a»  below : 

Mechanical  analysis  of  residual  sand  of  diabase. 


Xame. 


Gravel 

Fine  gravel 

Coarse  sand  .. . 
Mediam  sand.. 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  sand. 

SUt 

Fine  silt 

Clay 

LosaatllOo.... 
Ignition 

Total 


Diameter  of  |>articl6S.        Per  cent. 


Above  2"" , 

2       tol— 

1       to0.5-» 

0.5    to 0.25-"..., 

0.25  to  0.1— 

0.1  to0.05"-.-.. 
0.05  to0.01-».... 
0.01  to0.005—  .. 
0.005to0.0001*-> 


42.3 
20.66 
12.72 
9.37 
4.97 
4.18 
1.13 
0.37 
1.67 
0.66 
1.73 


99.76 


Concerning  these  separations,  it  should  be  stated,  those  represented 
by  Nos.  1  and  2  are  plainly,  even  to  the  unaided  eye,  of  a  compound 
nature,  and  easily  recognizable  as  diabase  derivatives,  though  some- 
what discolored  by  iron  oxides. 

No.  3  shows  particles  of  feldspar,  augite,  and  mica  fairly  well  disag- 
gregated, though  even  here  many  of  the  grannies  are  compound.  No. 
4  differs  mainly  in  being  finer  and  of  a  lighter  color,  while  No.  5,  of  a 
rich  mahogany  brown  color,  appears  to  the  unaided  eye  to  be  composed 
mainly  of  mica  scales.  The  microscope,  however,  shows  it  to  contain 
numerous  baxUy  stained  but  quite  fresh  feldspathic  particles  and  cleav- 
age flakes  of  augite.  No.  6,  the  particles  of  which  lie  between  0.1  and 
0  ()5mm  In  diameter,  shows  also  only  minute  flecks  of  mica  recognizable 
macroscopically,  but  contains  both  feldspathic  and  augitic  particles 
like  No.  5,  while  Nos.  7  and  8  are  deep  ocherous-brown  silts,  offering  no 
distinctive  features  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  No.  9  would  pass  for  a  light- 
brown  ocher.  The  material  analyzed  as  silt  (columns  5, 6,  and  7  below) 
is  the  equivalent  of  numbers  7,  8,  and  9  of  this  series. 
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The  chemical  changes  which  have  taken  plaoe,  together  with  calcu- 
lations made  as  before,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables: 

Analyses  of  fresh  and  disinteffrated  diabase  from  Medford. 


Constituents. 


Fresh  diabase. 


1. 
hulk 


2. 

AnalyHis 
of  portion 
soluble  in 


»nal>sis.'HCland 
Na^o, 


rin  HCl     ^ 

lin  Na.Coj/        | 

ALO, 20.22 

Fe^O« 3.e6 

Feb '  8.89 

CaO 7.09 

MgO 3.17 

MnO 0.77 

K^O 2.ie 

Na^O 3.94 

P,0, 0.68 

Ignition ■  2.73 


r        1.19 

I        9.66 

4.74 

[      10. 91 

3.09 
2.20 

not  det. 
1.21 
0.50 

not  det. 
2.73 


Disintegrated  dia- 
base. 


g         I  Analysis 

ii«iir     lof  portion 

analysis.   H^ji^^j 

I  Na,Co,. 


5. 

Percent 

soluble  in 

HCl  and 

Na,Coj. 


1      44  44/  '•*" 

23.19;  4.86 

i 

12.70  I  10.00 


6.03 
2.82 
0.52 
1.75 
3.03 
0.70 
3.73 


1.60 
1.84 

not  det 
0.68 
0.17 

not  det 
3.73 


tegrat4 
base,  BombtirH  "^8,  and  9  of 
table,  on  p.  380. 


0.47 
22.63 
2L98 

12.83 

3.32 
3.23 

not  det. 
1.30 
0.90 

not  det. 
10.86 


6. 
Per  cent 
insoluble 

in 
HCl  and 
Na,Co,. 


!      100.59  I 


36.23 


99.81  I 


32.28  I 


77.52  i 


22.17 


99.  C8 


Calculated  loss  of  material. 


SiO, 

AlA.... 
FeA--.. 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

MnO 

KjO 

Ka,0  .... 

P.0, 

Ignition  . 


Constituents. 


I     Recslculnted  on 
I        baniM  of  100. 


iFresh  dia- 
base. 


Decoin- 


10. 


11.  12.       , 

Percent-    ^^^'^^J"  Penrent- 
aeeloBs      "^f® "'        *>?®"'^    ' 

f"5!.Vf*    eaci  con-  earli«»n- 


for(*ntire 


Htituent     Htituent 


47. 


01 

11 

63, 

83    / 

06 

15 

77 

14 

91 

68 

71 


100.00 


pOHPd 

diabuse. 

rocK. 

saveti.    1 

1 

lost. 

44.51 

8.48 

81.97 

18.03 

23.24 

0.00 

100.00 

0.00 

}      12. 71 

2.42 

81.90 

18.10 

6.04 

1.83  1 

74. 11  1 

25.89 

2.85 

0.68 

78.30  1 

21.70 

0.52 

0.32 

58.43 

41.57 

1.75 

0.62 

70.85 

29.15 

3.94 

0.50 

87.17 

12.83 

0.70 

0.08  , 

88.61  i 

11.39 

3.74 

a  0. 53  { 

&  100.  00  1 

0.00 

100.00 

14.93 

1 

1 

a  Gain. 

6  The  calculation  gives  110.49  per  cent,  showing  that  a  gain  in  Tolatile  matter  ia  to  be  expected. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  process  of  decomposition  has 
gone  on  more  extensively  than  was  the  case  with  the  granite  described 
above,  though  the  mechanical  disintegration  is  not  as  great.    This  is 
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due  to  the  fact  that  soda-lime  feldspars  are  more  readily  attacked  than 
the  potash  variety,  and  also  to  the  abundance  of  iron-rirh  8ilicate8,  ns 
black  mica,  augite,  and  hornblendes,  which  are  also  susceptible. 

It  is  evident  that  the  decomposition  has  been  accompanied  by  a  leach- 
ing process,  since/as  shown  in  column  10,  some  14.93  per  cent  of  the 
entire  rock  mass  has  been  thus  carriwl  away. 

Of  the  material  classed  as  silt  in  columns  5,  6,  and  7,  or  as  sill  and 
clay  in  the  table  on  p.  380,  and  which  constitutes  only  some  3.1 7  per  cent 
of  the  entire  residue,  77.87  per  cent  is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  sodium  carbonate  solutions.  The  insoluble  iM)rtion,  constitut- 
ing 22,13  per  cent  of  the  silt,  consists  of  unaltered  feldspar,  and  iron, 
lime,  and  magnesian  silicates,  which  are  easily  recognizable  under  the 
microscope  in  minute,  sharply  angular  particles. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  this  rock  and  the  residual 
products  of  its  weiithering  may  be  found  in  the  following  publications: 
On  the  petrographic  characters  of  a  dike  of  diabase  in  the  Boston 
Basin,  by  W.  H.  Hobbs:  Bull.  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoologj^,  Vol. 
XVI,  No.  1,  1888;  and  Disintegration  and  decomposition  of  diabase  at 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  by  George  P.  Merrill:  Bull.  Geological  Society 
of  America,  Vol.  VII,  1800,  pp.  340-362. 

No.  149.  Eesidual  Clay  of  Feldspathic  Rock.    Kaolin. 

(From   Hockessin,    Newcastle    County,    Delaware.     Described   by  G.    P. 

Merrill.) 

The  kaoliu  deposits  of  northern  Delaware,  like  those  of  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  are  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  highly 
feldspathic  gneisses,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  feldspathic  conglomerates, 
themselves  derived  from  the  gneisses.  As  both  gneisses  and  conglom- 
erates are  here  standing  practically  on  edge,  it  follows  that  from  the 
same  pit  may  be  mined  materials  derived  from  both  sources.  The 
materials  sent  out  in  this  series  are  not  intended  to  contain  any  derived 
from  the  conglomerate. 

The  gneisses  carry  in  addition  to  quartz  and  feldspar  both  white 
and  black  mica.  As  the  feldspars  decompose  the  black  mica  also 
yields  to  the  decomposing  agencies,  and  the  resultant  clay,  from  both 
minerals,  is  variously  stained  and  colored  by  the  oxidation  of  the  Iron. 
Where  the  mica  has  been  very  abundant  the  staining  has  gone  on  so 
extensively  as  to  ruin  the  clay  for  highgi-ade  ware.  Sample  149  sho^\s 
the  material  as  taken  from  the  pits.  Before  it  was  broken  the  gneissoid 
structure  was  still  in  some  cases  dis(»ernible. 

The  kaolin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  is  obtained  from  this 
crude  material  by  a  i)rocess  of  washing,  whereby  the  larger  fragments 
of  quartz  and  still  undecomposed  feldspars  and  a  portion  of  the  mica  are 
removed.  The  purest  kaolin,  as  obtained  by  this  process,  still  carries 
particles  of  feldspar  in  all  stages  of  decomposition  and  many  minute 
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shreds  of  white  mica  and  a  little  quartz.  The  individual  particles  of 
this  kaolin  are  extremely  irregular  in  outline,  and  so  far  as  observed 
never  show  the  rhombic  and  rhomboidal  crystal  outlines  characteristic 
of  true  kaolinite.  The  crude  material,  when  washed  in  water,  yields 
many  fragments  of  quartz,  which  are  badly  shattered  and  extremely 
irregular  in  outline,  but  which  rarely  show  the  clear  glass-like  fracture 
and  brilliant  polarization  colors  so  characteristic  of  either  vein  quartz 
or  the  quartzes  of  granites  and  gneisses.  On  the  contrary,  the  sur- 
faces are  dull,  and  by  reflected  light  whitish,  or  glassy  only  in  spots,  the 
appearance  being  that  of  quartzes  etched  by  alkaline  solutions,  and 
which  in  this  case  was  doubtless  produced  by  the  action  of  the  carbon- 
ates of  potash,  formed  during  the  process  of  feldspathic  decomposition. 
A  mechanical  analysis  of  this  washed  kaolin,  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Milton  Whitney,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  yielded 
results  as  below: 

Mechanical  analysts  of  washed  kaolin. 


Kame. 


Gravel 

Coarse  sand  . . 
Medinm  sand. 


Diameter  of 
particles. 


2 
1 
0.6 


mm. 
tol 
to  0.5 
to  0.25 


Finesand 0.26   toO.l 


Very  fine  sand , 

Silt 

Fine  silt 

Clay 

Moistnre  in  air-dry  material. 
Ignition 


0. 1  to  0. 05 
0.05  to  0.01 
0.05  to  0.005 
0.005  to  0.O0O1 


Per  cent. 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

30.86 
7.31 

47.78 
0.40 

11.40 


A  chemical  analysis  of  this  same  washed  kaolin  yielded  results  as 
below.  Although  these  results  are  approximately  like  those  of  kaolins 
as  given  by  Dana  (System  of  Mineralogy,  Gth  ed.,  1893),  the  microscope 
shows  the  material  to  be  far  from  uniform  in  composition  but  to  still 
carry  abundant  crystalline  particles,  as  quartz  granules  and  shreds  of 
still  undecomposed  feldspars.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  free  quartz 
and  the  undecomposed  silicates  that  is  due  the  high  total  percentage  of 
silica  and  the  small  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies  shown. 

The  more  striking  features  brought  out  by  the  analysis  are  the 
almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  alkalies  and  the  assumption  of  over 
12  per  cent  of  water. 
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Analy$i8  of  kaolin. 


Per  cent. 


I 
SiO, 48.73 

TIO, 17 

Al»Oa 87.02 

Fe,0, ,  .7» 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

Na^ 

HjOatlOOo 

HjOatlOOo  f 12.83 

P,0, .03 


I 


I 


.16 
.11 
.41 
.04 
.52 


Total 100.81 


No.  160.  Residual  Clay  of  Limestone. 
(From  Staunton,  Augusta  County,  Virginia.    DkscRiBED  by  G.  P.  Merrill.) 

The  fresh  rock  is  a  dense,  dark-gray,  higlily  siliceous  magnesian 
limestone,  showing  under  the  microscope  a  very  fine  granular  aggre- 
gate of  calcite  granules  and  rhombs,  but  which  are  so  muddied  by 
included  impurities  as  to  be  scarcely  tran8i)arent,  and  of  a  lead-gray 
color. 

The  granules  are  not  in  all  cases  contiguous,  but  at  times  separated 
by  opaque  films  of  argillaceous  matter.  They  never  show  the  twin 
structure  so  characteristic  of  the  metamorphic  limestones  and  marbles. 

The  decomposition  of  the  stone  is  almost  purely  chemical  and  con- 
sists in  a  removal,  by  leaching,  of  the  calcium  carbonate,  leaving  the 
less  soluble  silica,  silicates,  and  iron  oxides  to  accumulate  in  the  form 
of  a  deep-red,  highly  plastic  clay,  which  on  drying  becomes  so  indu- 
rated as  to  be  broken  only  with  a  hammer. 

So  abundant  is  the  iron  oxide  that  the  residual  material  is  stained 
almost  beyond  recognition,  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  first  boiled  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  the  iron  that  it  can  be  studied  at 
all  satisfactorily.  When  thus  treated  and  submitted  to  microscopic 
examinations,  it  is  found  to  consist  mainly  of  very  irregularly  rounded 
and  angular  quartz  fragments,  which  are  more  or  less  corroded  and 
unmistakably  of  clastic  origin;  i.  e.,  they  existed  in  the  limestone,  not 
in  the  form  of  partitdes  crystallized  in  place,  but  as  mechanically 
included  detritus  formed  from  the  breaking  down  of  preexisting  sili- 
ceous rocks.  Particles  of  feldspars,  some  of  which  show  twin  band- 
ings, are  also  present,  and  more  rarely  are  found  shreds  of  white 
and  black  mica,  chlorite,  epidote  (?),  and  very  rarely  a  minute  but 
very  perfectly  preserved,  doubly  terminated,  colorless  crystal  with 
forms  characteristic  of  rutile.    Both  quartzes  and  feldspars  are  rough 
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and  corroded,  though  even  the  plagioclase  feldspars  are  still  in  many 
cases  sufficiently  fresh  to  show  twin  striae. 

Analyses  of  the  fresh  rock  and  its  residnal  clay,  together  with  the 
portions  sdable  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  car- 
bonate solutions,  made  by  George  Steiger,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
gave  results  as  tabulated  below : 

Analyses  of  fresh  silioeous  limestone  and  its  residual  clay,  from  near  Staunt4>n,  Virginia. 


SiO, 

'no, 

AlA 

Fe,(>. 

FeO , 

MnO , 

OftO 

MgO 

K«0 

Na,0 

Water  100—, 
Water  100+ 

PfO. 

CO, 

Organic  — 

Total. 


Fresh  limestone. 


Residual  clay. 


Insolu- 
ble. 


Peremt. 

6.W 

.09 

1.89 

.25 

none. 

none. 

.04 

.15 

.91 

.04 

undet. 

.15 

none. 

none. 

nndet. 


No.  1. 
Soluble. 


Per  cent. 

0.30 

none. 

.53 

.04 

.03 

none. 

28.89 

18.15 

.18 

.05 

undet. 

.34 

.03 

41.85 

undet. 


ToUl. 

Percent. 

7.37 

.09 

1  92 

.29 

.83 

none. 

28.89 

18.30 

1.09 

.00 

.09 

.49 

.08 

41.85 

undet. 


Insolu- 
ble. 


Per  cent. 

52.81 

.16 

15.96 

1.05 

.00 

none. 

.20 

.75 

4.51 

.03 

undet. 

4.42 

.06 

none. 


No.  2. 
Soluble. 


Per  cent. 

3.09 

.04 

8.96 

6.25 

.30 

noue. 

.30 

.43 


10.00 


90.  58         100. 63 


80.04 


nndet. 
2.10 
.04 
.38 


Total. 

Per  cent. 

55.90 

.20* 

19.92 

7.30 

.39 

none. 

.50 

1.18 

4.79 

.23 

2.54 

6.52 

.10 


17.37 


SiOa  dissolved  by  first  treating  with  HCl  (1-10)  on  water  bath  for  one  hoar,  then  with  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  NatCQs;  No.  1,  1.09  per  cent;  No.  2,  4.73  per  cent. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   SURFACE   MODIFICATIONS. 

No.  151.  Sphbroidal  Weathering  in  Igneous  Eocks. 
(From  Roseburg,  Douglas  County,  Oregon.    Described  by  J.  S.  Dillkr.) 

All  rocks  exposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  subject  to 
meteorologic  changes  which  tend  to  their  destruction.  The  change 
of  material  under  these  conditions  has  been  fully  considered  by  Mr. 
Merrill  in  connection  with  the  residual  rocks,  Nos.  147  to  150.  It 
remains  to  notice  some  of  the  morphological  features  developed  in 
the  course  of  this  rock  destruction. 

The  development  of  the  larger  topographic  features  incident  to  the 
degradation  of  the  land,  the  carving  of  canyons,  plateaus,  and  moun- 
tains, and,  finally,  the  reduction  of  the  whole  to  featureless  plains, 
are  subjects  wholly  within  a  department  of  geology  which  takes  little 
cognizance  of  the  kinds  of  rocks,  and  may  not  be  discussed  here;  but 
there  are  certain  minor  surface  features  developed  in  the  larger  process 
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that  can  be  illustrated  by  hand  specimens.  The  first  of  these  to  be 
noted  is  the  spheroidal  weathering  of  igneous  rocks. 

This  peculiar  feature  is  illustrated  in  PI.  XLVL^  The  ledge  is  com- 
posed of  an  igneous  rock  which,  when  it  cooled  and  solidified,  cracked 
and  became  permeated  by  numerous  fissures.  The  rain  water  circu- 
lates through  these  fissures,  and  all  portions  of  the  rock  above  drainage 
level  are  exposed  essentially  to  the  weathering  conditions  of  the  sur- 
face. Fissures  in  rocks  may  originate  in  other  ways  than  by  contrac- 
tion on  the  loss  of  heat.  They  may  be  developed  by  earth  movements, 
and  to  this  class  probably  belong  the  fissures  in  the  figure  above. 
They  were  produced  long  after  the  rock  solidified. 

Owing  more  especially  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  water  circulating 
ill  the  fissures,  each  block  bounded  by  them  is  exposed  to  external 
attack  of  meteorologic  agents  from  all  sides.  The  attack  of  the  decom- 
posing and  disintegrating  influences,  since  they  act  upon  or  through 
the  exposed  surface,  must  be  proportional  to  the  extent  of  that  sur- 
face. The  sphere  has  a  smaller  extent  of  surface  in  proportion  to  its 
volume  than  any  other  form,  and  is  therefore  the  most  stable  form 
under  external  attack.  The  angular  fragments  of  an  exposed  igneous 
rock  are  subject  to  severer  attack  than  the  same  volume  would  receive 
if  spherical.  The  angles  afford  a  special  opportunity  for  attack,  and 
as  a  result  are  weathered  oft'  more  rapidly  than  the  other  portions, 
thus  reducing  the  angular  blocks  to  spheroidal  ones.  As  the  weather- 
iug  proceeds  from  without  and  depends  upon  the  oscillating  surface 
conditions,  the  effect  is  concentric,  and  the  mass  is  divided  into  a  series 
of  shells  which,  under  conditions  aff'ording  transportation,  break  away, 
exposing  the  spherical  surface,  as  seen  in  Plate  XLVI. 

Specimen  15  L  is  a  nodule  from  an  exposure  of  weathered  igneous  rock 
near  Roseburg,  Oregon.  It  is  diabase,  whose  eruption  occurred  prob- 
ably during  the  Eocene.  Large  masses  of  it  are  exposed  in  the  Rose- 
burg region,  and  most  of  them,  where  deeply  weathered,  show  the 
development  of  spheroidal  forms  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  While 
such  forms  in  the  Roseburg  diabase  are  generally  developed  by  weather- 
ing along  fissures,  as  already  explained,  it  is  i)ossible  that  in  some 
localities  of  the  same  region  they  may  have  resulted  from  the  manner 
of  its  erui)tion,^  as  explained  by  F.  Leslie  Ransome  for  spheroidal 
structure  in  similar  rocks  near  San  Francisco. 

This  sort  of  weathering  of  igneous  rocks,  although  most  commonly 
exhibited  by  basic  eruptives,  basalts,  and  diabases,  occurs  also  in 
felsites,  as  noted  by  Geikie,^  and  in  granites,  good  examples  of  which 
have  recently  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Keyes.* 

These  spheroids  are  sometimes  of  large  size,  and  by  the  gradual 
erosion  of  the  surrounding    rock  they  are  left  upon  the  surface  as 

>  Plate  copied  from  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  PI.  XLIIl. 
'Eruptive  Rocks  of  Point  Bonita:  Bull.  ITnivirsity  of  California,  Vol.  I,  pp.  110-U3. 
»  Ti'xt  Book  of  Geolozy,  3<l  jMltion,  p.  ?.9\. 
*  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept.  V.  S.  G©ol.  Survey,  p.  725. 
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bowlders  of  disiutegration.      Such  bowlders  are  common  in   many 
regions,  especially  of  granular  igneous  rocks. 

The  i>roblem  presented  by  nodules  resulting  from  external  attack 
has  been  mathematically  solved  in  all  its  relations  by  Dr.  George  F. 
Becker'  and  applied  not  only  to  the  spheroidal  weathering  of  rocks, 
but  also  to  the  formation  of  pebbles. 

No.  152.  Spheroidal  Weathering  in  Shale. 

(Fkom  Dry  Creek,  Shasta  County,  California.     Described  by  J.  8.  Diller.) 

This  shale  is  of  lower  Cretaceous  age,  and  is  exposed  along  the  shallow 
canyon  of  a  stream  flowing  from  the  Coast  Kange  to  the  Sacramento.  It 
dips  eastward  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  is  x>6netrated  by  numerous 
fissures,  which  give  the  water  ready  access  to  its  mass.  The  spheroids 
are  generally  indistinct  in  the  bluff,  but  when  the  shale  is  dug  out,  its 
spheroidal  irngments  are  often  ji  conspicuous  feature,  and  specimens 
such  as  No.  15'J  are  abundant.  Their  origin  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  specimen  No.  151. 

The  concentric  shell  or  ''onion"  structure  is  well  marked,  although  not 
perfectly  develnped.  it  is  not  equally  evident  everywhere  in  the  large 
mass  of  Cretaceous  shale  in  Shasta  and  Tehama  counties.  Some  of  the 
layers  of  these  nodules  contain  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in 
places  calcareous  concretionary  masses  are  abundant.  They  occasion- 
ally contain  fossils. 

No.  1.")3.  Differential  Weathering  op  Impure  Limestone. 

(From  Galena,  Jo   Daviess  County,  Illinois.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

The  two  cases  preceding  illustrate  the  comparatively  uniform  effect 
of  weathering  upon  essentially  homogeneous  material,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  a  nearly  even  surface;  but  in  the  case  now  to  be  noted  the 
weathering  develops  surface  differences,  and  may  therefore  be  called 
differential. 

The  weathered  durfaceof  this  limestone  is  very  irregular.  This  irregu- 
larity is  api)arently  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  impurity  of  the  lime- 
stone itself,  which  contains,  according  to  Mr.  Steiger,  1.07  per  cent  of 
insoluble  matter,  irregularly  distributed  throughout  the  mass,  render- 
ing it  unequally  sensitive  to  the  attack  of  circulating  waters,  and  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  inequalities  of  surface.  The  surface,  however,  is  not 
smooth,  and  has  no  evident  direct  relation  to  drainage. 

A  surface  otthis  kind,  on  a  large  scale,  is  illustrated  in  PI.  XLVII,^ 
which  shows  a  massive  bed  of  lower  Cambrian  limestone,  eroded  irregu- 
larly by  weathering  beneath  the  soil.  This  irregular  erosion  by  solu- 
tion may  be  due  to  the  unequal  attack  of  the  agents,  rather  than  irregu- 
larity in  the  composition  of  the  limestone.    That  the  latter  had  little 
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influence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  limestones  generally,  whether 
pure  or  not,  have  an  irregnlar  weathered  surface  beneath  the  soil.  This 
is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  some  of  the  limestones  laid  bare  by  hydraulic 
mining  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Kevada. 

No.  154.  Differential  Weathering,  Fluted  Limestonb. 

(From  Baird,  Shasta  County,  California.    Described  by  J.  S.  Diller.) 

This  limestone  is  exposed  in  large  masses,  making  a  mountain  ridge 
along  the  McCloud  River.  At  many  points  its  surface  bears  peculiar 
small  ridges  and  intervening  depressions.  In  the  field  it  is  evident 
that  the  little  valleys  are  lines  of  drainage,  and  it  may  readily  be  con- 
cluded that  they  are  a  form  of  rain  erosion  due  to  the  solvent  action 
of  the  water  running  over  the  surface.  An  examination  of  many  ridges 
*  and  valleys  discloses  no  differences  in  composition  or  structure  to  which 
the  varia^ons  in  surface  form  may  be  due.  From  the  fact  that  the 
flutings  are  drainage  lines,  it  appears  that  they  may  ])e  referred  to  the 
rilling  of  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  limestone.  Where  the  water 
flows  the  solvent  action  is  most  intense,  and  a  minute  valley  is  formed 
by  solution.  This  form  of  differential  weathering  is  common  upon 
limestone  exposures,  but  is  rarely  so  well  developed  as  in  the  examples 
from  which  specimen  154  was  collected. 

So.  155.  Glaciated  Rock. 

(From  Rochester,  New  York.    Desckibed  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.) 

Rook  surfaces  which  have  been  crossed  by  a  glacier  and  thereby 
polished,  striated,  or  furrowed,  are  said  to  be  glaciated. 

In  the  description  of  specimens  Nos.  2  and  9  some  account  is  given  of 
the  action  of  glaciers  and  of  the  formations  they  deposit,  and  mention  is 
also  made  of  the  great  ice  sheet  which  in  Pleistocene  time  invaded  the 
United  States.  The  rock  fragments,  coarse  and  fine,  embedded  in  a 
glacier  are  included  chiefly  in  its  lower  part,  so  that  as  the  ice  moves 
over  the  rock  there  is  friction  between  the  bowlders,  pebbles,  sand 
grains,  and  clay  parti(*>les  above  and  the  bed  rock  beneath.  Although 
the  motion  is  exceedingly  slow,  amounting  ordinarily  to  only  a  few  feet 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  thick  ice  bed  is  so 
great  that  this  friction  has  an  appreciable  effect,  and  the  rocks  are 
worn  away.  The  fine  mud  tends  to  smooth  the  rock,  and  the  result  of 
its  action  is  a  beautifully  polished  surface  marked  by  fine  parallel 
striae.  The  sand  grains  scratch  the  surface  and  must  be  efficient  in 
wearing  it  away.  Pebbles  and  bowlders  of  hard  material  sometimes 
act  like  engravers'  tools,  plowing  furrows  in  the  rock  beneath.  When 
the  ice  finally  melts  away,  as  it  has  melted  from  the  North  American 
region,  there  remains  a  rock  surface  which  is  in  general  beautifully 
polished,  but  is  also  scratched,  furrowed,  and  otherwise^^culptured. 
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The  character  of  the  scalpture  depends  also  in  part  on  the  natare  of 
the  bed  rock.  If  that  is  homogeneous  it  may  be  reduced  to  an  even 
surface  or  carved  in  smooth  forms  outlined  by  sweeping  curves;  if  it 
contains  limited  masses  which  are  very  hard,  these  may  be  left  promi- 
nent, and  in  such  cases  a  ridge  of  the  softer  rock  is  apt  to  be  pre- 
served on  the  lee  side  of  the  hard  rock,  and  a  U-shaped  furrow  carved 
about  the  front  and  sides.  This  feature  is  illustrated  by  fig.  18,  photo- 
graphed from  a  slab  of  limestone,  containing  a  lump  of  chert. 

When  glaciated  rock  surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  weather  they  gradu- 
ally lose  their  polish  and  other  characters.  In  the  tract  once  covered 
by  the  great  American  ice  sheet  the  best  illustrations  are  found  where 
the  bowlder  clay,  which  protects  the  rock  surface  from  the  weather, 
has  been  freshly  removed,  as,  for  example,  in  preparing  rock  for  quar- 
rying. Speciraea  155  was  obtained  in  this  way.  The  rock  is  limestone 
belonging  to  the  Niagara  formation,  and  had  been  planed  by  the  ice  so 


FiQ.  18 — Glaciated  rook  snrfaoe  showing  frontal  and  lateral  grooves  caused  by  a  projecting  nodule  of 

harder  rock. 

as  to  constitute  an  even  floor  on  which  the  bowlder  clay  rested.  The 
ice  seems  to  have  changed  its  direction  of  motion  from  time  to  time, 
for  besides  the  principal  set  of  parallel  striae  there  are  others  crossing 
them  obliquely.  The  direction  of  the  principal  striae  is  in  this  case 
south  500  west. 

The  subject  of  rock  glaciation  is  fully  discussed  in  Bock  Scorings 
of  the  Great  Ice  Invasions,  by  T.  0.  Ohamberlin,  Seventh  Annual 
Report,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

No.  156.  Desert  Varnish. 

(From  Tookle  Valley,  Tooele  County,  Utah.    Described  by  G.  P.  Merrill.) 

The  tendency  of  weathering  is  not  always  toward  imme<liate  disin- 
tegration. In  many  instances,  and  particularly  among  siliceous  frag- 
meutal  rocks,  exposure  to  weather  results  in  the  formation  on  the  imme- 
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diate  sarfar.o  of  a  thiu  coating  of  a  more  refractory  nature,  wbi.b  for 
a  time  protects  the  material  from  further  disinteprration.  This  indura- 
tion, it  is  assumed,  is  brought  about  through  the  deposition  of  matter 
held  in  solution  by  ground  water,  which  is  brought  to  the  surface  by 
capillarity  and  there  evaporated.  Tlie  same  action,  even  when  not 
attended  by  induration,  may  result  in  a  superficial  discoloration,  as  in 
the  pebbles  under  discussion.  These  pebbles  are  of  quartzite,  rounded 
by  wave  action,  and  now,  by  the  drying  uj)  of  the  lake,  left  exposed  to 
the  atmos]>here.  Mr.  Gilbert  describes  their  origin  and  occurrence  as 
follows:  In  Tooele  Valley  the  Prove  shore-line  contours  alluvial  cones 
descending  from  the  mountains  at  the  east  and  west  and  extended  so 
as  to  meet  one  another  at  the  south.  The  valley  is  open  at  the  north 
and  northerly  winds  must  have  brought  powerful  waves.  These  drifted 
the  alluvial  material  southward  along  both  sides  of  the  valley  and  built 
curved  bars  about  the  head.  As  there  was  no  lateral  escape  for  the 
water  driven  up  the  bay  by  the  wind,  the  undertow  was  powerful,  carry- 
ing off  not  only  mud  and  sand,  but  gravel,  and  leaving  in  the  bars 
stones  ranging  in  diameter  from  3  or  4  inches  to  more  than  1  foot. 
This  coarse  shingle  is  in  places  so  devoid  of  finer  material  that  it  is 
barren  of  vegetation,  and  these  barren  tracts  best  exhibit  the  dark 
coating  on  the  bowlders. 

Examined  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  the  bowlders  are 
found  to  consist  essentially  of  quartz  granules,  but  they  carry  in  addi- 
tion occasional  grains  of  microcline,  a  soda  lime  feldspar  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  interstitial  calcite  and  disseminated  earthy  and  ferru- 
ginous matter.  There  is  also  an  occasional  lieck  of  colorless  mica. 
The  zone  of  discoloration  is  quite  thin,  rarely  extending  inward  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  2'""',  the  color  being  much  more  intense  on  the 
imniediate  surface. 

When  thin  sections  for  microscopic  study  are  cut  so  as  to  show  por- 
tions of  both  the  desert  varnish  and  interior  portions,  the  variation  in 
color  is  found  to  be  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  imi>erceptible,  and  on 
casual  inspection  there  seems  to  be  no  essential  difference  in  comx>osi- 
tion  such  as  should  account  for  the  darker  color  shown  in  the  hand 
specimen.  Closer  inspection  shows,  however,  that  the  interstitial  cal- 
cite of  the  interior  of  the  pebbles  is  quite  lacking  in  the  discolored  outer 
portions,  and,  further,  that  the  cavities  left  by  its  removal  in  solution  are 
often  lined  with  dark,  opaque  amorphous  matter.  The  discolored  por- 
tion, when  tested  chemically,  reacts  for  iron  and  slightly  for  manga- 
nese. Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  it  yields  water  and  gives  off  a  very  faint 
empyreumatic  odor.  Material  from  the  interior  portion  of  the  pebbles, 
when  treated  with  dilute  acid,  effervesces  briskly,  the  solution  reacting 
also  for  iron  and  manganese,  but  much  more  faintly  than  does  the  dis- 
colored portion.  It  is  evident  that  the  exterior  coloring  of  the  "desert 
varnish"  is  due  mainly  to  a  local  segregation  of  oxide  of  iron  with  a 
little  manganese  and  organic  matter.    The  cause  of  such  segregation 
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is  not,  however,  altogether  apparent.  In  su(!h  cases  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  what,  among  certain  phenomena,  may  be  merely  incidental 
and  wliat  may  be  caasative.  All  things  considered,  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  this  local  discoloration  is  due  to  a  superficial  segregation 
of  the  metallic  contents  of  the  quartzite  in  a  state  of  higher  oxidation, 
the  iron,  originally  in  form  of  a  carbonate,  becoming  converted  into  a 
hydrated  oxide,  while  the  lime  carbonate  itself  was  removed  in  solu- 
tion. The  small  amount  of  organic  matter  may  have  been  added  from 
external  sources — from  the  waters  of  the  original  lake. 

The  formation  of  the  bars  from  which  these  pebbles  were  collected 
is  described  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  report  on  Lake  Bonneville  (Mono- 
graphs United  States  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  I). 
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Diallage,  analysis  of 277,280 

characters  of 40-41 

Diatom  earth,  description  of 136-137 

Differential  weathering,  impure    lime- 
stone  387-^88 

fluted  limestone ^     388 

Dike,  description  of 145-146 

plate  showing 146 

Diller.  J.  8.,  descriptions  of  rocks  by 56-58. 

59-69, 70-84, 87-91,  93-99. 10&-140, 146-146, 
211-215,217-219,  221-223,227-238,246-254, 
290-294,  297-298,  299-501, 372-;374, 385-388 

Diopside,  characters  of 40-41 

analyses  of 188 

Diorite,  descriptions  and  analyses  of 241- 

244,342 
Diorite-andesite  family  of  rocks,  charac- 
ters of 51 

descriptions  of  specimens  of 211-344 

Dolerite,  description  and  analysis  of . . .  261-264 

Dolomite,  characters  of 36 

description  and  analysis  of 300-301 
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Dune  sand,  description  of 61-63 

Dust  (volcanic),  description  and  analysis 

of 146-148 

Eakin8,L.  a.,  analyses  by 90, 

182, 185, 208, 238, 241, 242, 255, 264 
Electro-magnetic  method  of  analysis  of 

rocks,  description  of . . .-. 22-23 

Eleolite-hornblende-syenite.  description 

and  analyses  of 194-197 

Eleolite-syenite,  descriptions  and  analy- 

sesof 201-211 

Enstatite,  characters  of 38-38 

Eolian  erosion,  plate  showing 62 

Eolian  sand,  description  of 61-63 

Epidote,  characters  of 43 

Epidote-mica-gneiss,  description  of 363-356 

Extrusive  rocks,  definition  of 48 

Fault  breccia,  characters  of r*J-74 

Faulted  pebble  of  Cretaceous  conglom- 
erate, description  of 31G-317 

Faults,  features  of 316 

Fayalite,  characters  of .-...       39 

Feldspar,  figure  showing  banded  grain  of .       78 
figure  showing  arborescent  growth 

of 158 

Feldspars,  analyses  of 166, 

-  195,202,206,207,218,280,325,388 
(monocllnic)   character    and   occur- 
rence of  44-45 

(triclinic)  character  and  occurrence 

of 45-48 

Feldspathic  rock,  residual  clay  of 382-384 

Ferruginous  (fossiliferous)    concretion, 

description  of 108-110 

Flint,  description  of 119-121 

plate  showing  nodule  of 120 

Flinty  structure,  nature  of 14 

Flow  structure,  nature  of 14-15 

Fluidal  structure,  nature  of 14-16 

Fluorite,  characters  of 31 

Fluted  limestone,  differential  weathering 

of 388 

Fluxion  structure,  nature  of 15 

Folds,  featuresof 316 

Foliated  structure,  nature  of 18 

Fossil  trees,  plate  showing 114 

Fossils  from  marine  sand,  description  of.  64-65 
Fossiliferous  iron  ore,  description  of  ..  138-140 

plate  showing i;J8 

Fossiliferous  sandstone,  description  of . .  83-84 

Fragmental  structure,  nature  of 13-14 

Friction  breccia,  characters  of 73-74 

Fusibility,  scale  of 30 

Gabbro,  characters  of 51-52 

description 278-282 

(garnetiferous),  description  and  anal- 

ysisof 282-286 

Gabbro-basalt  family  of  rocks,  charac- 
ters of 51-52 

descriptions  of  specimens  of 245-286 

Qabbro-diorite,  descriptions  and  analy- 
ses of 367-372 

Gangue,  definition  of 94 

Garnetiferous   gabbro,  description  and 

analysis  of 282-286 

plato  showing  thin  section  of 278 

Garnetiferous  homblendo-sohist,  descrip- 
tion of 362-366 
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Garnets,  characters  of 81-82 

table  showing  varietiee  of 31 

Oeode,  character  of 17-18 

description  of 111-113 

Geyser,  plate  showing 92 

Gilbert,  G.  K.«  descriptions  of  rocks  by..  5B~50, 

60-70,388-380 

quoted  on  occurence  of  concretions  of 

marcasite 110 

Girty,  Q.  H.,  quoted  on  fossils  contained 

in  chert 126 

quoted  on  fossils  of  chalk 116 

quoted   on   fossils   of    oolitic   lime- 
stone   108-104 

Glacial  frravel,  description  of 68-58 

Glaciated  rock,  deacriptioD  of 368-^80 

flgnreshowing 380 

Glass   (volcanic),  figure  showing  frag- 

mentsof 212 

Glassy  structure,  nature  of..  15 

Glauconite,  characters  of 47,63 

Glaucophane,  characters  of 41 

Globlgerina.  figure  of 116 

Globigerina  ooze,  figure  of 117 

Giobulites,  nature  of 17 

Gneiss,  features  of 18 

(biotite),  description  of.- 332-333 

(granitoid),  description  of 348-353 

(quartz-norite),  description  and  anal- 
yses of 358-382 

Granite,    description    and    analyses   of 

specimens  of 170-181,330 

(biotite),  description  of l?i-170 

(graphic),  figure  showing  pegmatitic 
structure  of 17 

(hornblende),  description  of 170-181 

roaidual  sand  of 376-370 

Granite-rhyolite  family  ot  rocks,  charac- 
ters of 61 

descriptions  6t  specimens  of 146-181 

Granitic  structure,  nature  of 16 

Granitoid  gneiss,  description  of 340-a53 

Gran itoid  structure,  nature  of 16 

Granophyric  structure,  nature  of 16-17 

Granular  structure,  nature  of 14 

Graphic  granite,  figure  showing  pegma- 
titic structure  of  17 

Graphic  structure,  nature  of 16-17 

Graphite,  characters  of 34 

Gravel  (beach),  description  of 56-58 

Gravel  (glacial),  description  of 68-50 

Gray  sandstone,  description  of 75-77 

Gray  wacke,  description  and  analysis  of. .  84-87 

Iilate  showing  thin  section  of 86 

Greensand,  description  of 63-64 

Grit,  Berea,  description  of 75-77 

Groundmass,  definition  of 10 

Grilnerite,  characters  of 41 

Gypsum,  characters  of 40 

description  of 07-98 

Hall,  James,  quoted  on  occurrence  and 

nature  of  amorphous  marl  beds.  135, 13G 

Hardness,  scale  of 30 

Hart,  Edward,  analyses  by 162 

Hatlynite,  characters  of 32-3!) 

Hawes  G.W.,  chemical  analyses  by.  241,260.2?^ 
Hematite,  characters  of 34 


Paga 

Hematite  (brown),  characters  of 47 

(specular) ,  description  of 307-d)8 

Hexagonal  system,  description  of  miner- 
als of 34-^ 

listof  minerals  of 29 

Hitchcock,  C.  H. ,  acknowledgments  to. . .        II 
cited  on  New  Hampshire  schists —  363-363 

cited  on  New  Ham pHhire  steatite 365 

Hill,  R.  T..  quoted  on  occurrence  of  chalk 

in  Texas 116 

quoted  on  occurrence  of  flint  nodules 

in  Texas 110-120 

Hillebrand,  W.  F.,  chemical  analyses  by.  164, 
in.l88. 100,198,201,218, 
236.227.232,248,223.275 

Holocrystalline  structure,  nature  of 16 

Homogeneous  aggregates,  list  of 30 

Hornblende,  characters  of 14 

Hornblende andesite,   description    and 

analysis  of 221-223 

Hornblende-bearing  biotite-granite,  de- 
scription of 177-179 

Hornblende-diorite-porphyry ,  d  e  s  c  r  i  p- 

tion  and  analysis  of 231-233 

Homblende-gabbro-gneiss,  descr  i  p  t  i  o  n 

and  analysis  of 3(17-389 

plate  showing  thin  section  of 360 

Hornblende-granite  (biotite  bearing)  de- 
scription of 170-181 

r  ornblende-mica-andeslte,  desc  r  1  p  t  i  o  n 

and  analysis  of 219-:&n. 

Hnmblende-peridotite,  description  of .  204-297 
Homblende-pyroxene-andesite,   descrij)- 

tionof 2^3-224 

Hornblende-schist,  description  of 331-33S 

(gametlf erous)  description  of 3e8-3(;S 

Homblendic   gabbro-gneias,  description 

andanalysisof 369-372 

Hornf  els,  description  of 337-39) 

deflnitionof 1      125 

Hornstone,  descriptions  of 123-126 

deflnitionof 125 

Homy  structure,  nature  of 14 

Hummelstown  sandstone,  description  and 

analysis  of 77-78 

Hydraulic  cement  rock,  description  and 

analysisof 133-135 

Hypersthene,  characters  of 

analysisof 

Hypersthene-andesite,  description    and 

analysisof 

plate  showing  thin  section  of 228 

Hy pocrystalline  structure,  nature  of 16 

Iddings,  J.  P.,  descriptions  of  rocks  by.  146- 
148. 151-162. 177-181, 104-107, 200-211. 215- 
217.210^221,223-224.228-231.233-241.24^ 
244,  254-261,  278-282.  286-290,  204-297, 
208.  301-302,  831-333,   353-365,   387-369 

Idiomorphic  minerals,  nature  of 16 

Idiomorphic  quartz,  nature  of 35 

Igneous  rocks,  characters  of 40^'0 

deflnitionof 48 

(metamorphic)  descriptions  of  speci- 
mens of  343-376 

(metamorphic)  table  of 55 

(unaltered)    descriptions    of     speci- 
mens of  145-298 
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Igneons  rockn  (unaltered) ,  table  of 54 

nmenite,  cbaractersof 34 

Indurated  jointed  shale,  description  of.  318-816 

Infusorial  earth,  description  of 186-137 

Intrusive  rock,  definition  of 49 

Iron  ore  (fossillferous),  description  of.  138-140 

plateshowing 138 

Isometric  sjrstem,  description  of  minerals 

of 30-33 

list  of  minerals  of 29 

Jafipilite,  description  of 305-807 

Jointed  shale,  description  of 318-31 5 

Jointing,  nature  of 18 

(columnar),  description  of 266-258 

(columnar),  plate  showing 20 

(rhombohedral) ,  plate  showing 18 

Kaolin,  characters  of 47 

description  and  analyses  of 382-384 

Kimberlite,  description  of 280-294 

plate  showing  thin  sections  of 292 

Knowlton,  F.  H.,  quoted  on  silidfied  wood     114 

Kryptoi>erthite,  analysis  of 105 

Labradorites,  angles  of  extinction  of 270 

Laminated  sandstone,  description  of —  81-82 

Laminated  structure,  Ature  of 14 

Lapilli,  description  and  analysis  of ....  248^9 

Lava,  analysis  of 218 

columnar  jointing  in 256-258 

Lava  breccia,  characters  of 74 

Lava  field,  plate  showing 253 

Lee  marble,  description  and  analsrsis  of.  290-300 

Lepidolite,  characters  of 42 

Lepidomelane,  occurrence  of 48 

analysis  of 208 

Lesquereux,  L.,  quoted  on  fossils  of  fer- 
ruginous concretion 109 

Leucite,  cbaractersof 32 

Limestone,  residual  clay  of 884-385 

differential  weathering  of 3S7-888 

(cherty),  description  of 123-124 

(compact),  description  and  analysis 

of 12r-132 

(coquina),  description  of 121-122 

(crystalline),  description  of 298 

( fiuted ) ,  differential  weathering  of . . .     388 

(hydraulic),  description  of 133-135 

(oolitic) ,  description  of 108-106 

(Patellina),  description  of 119 

(shell),  description  of 122-123 

Limonite,  characters  of 47 

description  of 105-107 

Lindgren,  Waldemar,    descriptions    of 

rocks  by 148-151,170-172 

Liparite,  description  and  analysis  of...  160-162 
Lithographic  stone,  description  of..  ..  132-133 

Lithoidal  structure,  nature  of 16 

Lithoidite    description,    analyses,    and 

figures  of 153-160 

plate  showing  lithophyssB  in 154 

Lithology,  definition  of 13 

LithophysiB,  description  and  figures  of.  153-159 

natureof 17 

Lithophysal  structure,  plate  showing 348 

Lode,  definition  of 94 

Loess,  description  of 65-67 

plate  showing  deposit  of 66 

Luray  Cave,  Virginia,  plate  showing  de- 
posits in 100 


Page. 

Luster-mottling,  example  of 295 

Macroscopic  {see  Megascopic). 

Madupite,  cbaractersof 131 

Magma,  definitions  of 15,49 

Magnetite,  cbaractersof 30-31 

description  of 374-876 

Magnetitic  specular  hematite,  descrip- 
tion of 307-308 

Mahon,  R  W. ,  chemical  analyses  by 231 

Marble,  description  and  analysis  of 290-301 

plate  showing  thin  sections  of 300 

Marcasite,  characters  of 87 

descriptionof 110-111 

plate  showing  concretions  of 110 

Marengo  Cave,  Indiana,  plate  showing 

deposits  in 98 

Margarite,  characters  of 42 

Marine  sand,  description  of  fossils  from .  64-66 

Marl  (amorphous),  description  of 135-136 

(sheU),  description  of 136 

Massive  rocks,  nature  of 14 

Massive  structure,  plate  showing 16 

Mathews,  E.  B.,  descriptions  of  rocks 

by 172-177 

McCay,  Leroy ,  chemical  analyses  by. . .  290, 369 
Megascopic  features  of  rocks,  definition 

of 13 

Melville,  W.  H.,  chemical  analyses  by ... .    149, 

166,206,212,223,374 

Merrill,  G.  P. ,  descriptions  of  rocks  by .  376-385, 

389-391 

Mesostasis,  example  of 271 

Metamorphic  conglomerate,  description 

of 323-325 

Metamorphic  igneous  rocks,  descriptions 

of  specimens  of 843-376 

Metamorphic  sedimentary  rocks,  descrip- 
tions of  specimens  of 298-343 

Metamorphism  of  rocks,  processes  of 48-49 

Metarhyolite,  descriptions,  figures,  and 

analyses  of 164-170 

plate  showing 168 

Micas,  characters  of 42-43 

analyses  of. 188 

Mica-schist,    description    and    analyses 

of 327-331,842 

(staurolitic)  description  of 333-337 

Microcline,  characters  of 45 

analysis  of 207 

Microcrystalline  structure,  nature  of 16 

Microgranophyric  structure,  nature  of . .       17 

Micrographic  structure,  nature  of 17 

Microlites,  nature  of 17 

Micropegmatitic  structure,  nature  of 17 

Microperthite,  analysis  of 166 

plate  showing 168 

Microscopic  features  of  rocks,  definition 

of 13 

Microscopic  method  of  analysis  of  rocks.  23-27 
Minerals  forming  rocks,  enumeration  and 

description  of  a 27-47 

essential  and  accessory 28 

listof 29-30 

original  (primary)  and  secondary  —       28 
Mlnette,  description  and  analysis  of...  236-239 

Mobs  scale  of  hardness 30 

Monoclinic  system,  list  of  minerals  of  —       80 
description  of  minerals  of 40-46 
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MoBcoTlte,  character  and  distribution  of.       4^ 

Nephelite,  characters  of 36-37 

analyses  of 308 

Nephelite-leudte  rocks,  characters  of...       61 

descriptions  of  specimens  of 186-21 1 

Nephelite-syenite,  descriptions  and  anal- 
yses of 201-211 

plat«  showing  thin  section  of 20i 

NeTadite,  description  and  analysis  of..  162-164 

Nodule  of  flint,  plate  showing 120 

Kodule  of  olivine  from  basalt,  description 

of 258-261 

Norton,  L.  M. ,  chemical  analysis  by 312 

Noselite,  characters  of 32-33 

Obsidian  (rhyolitic)  description  and  anal- 
ysis of 149-151 

Old  Faithful  geyser,  plate  showing 92 

Olivine,  characters  of 39 

analyses  of 298 

Olivine-bearing    pyroxene-andesite,    de- 
scription of 228-231 

Olivine-diabase,  description  and  analysis 

of 274-^8 

plate  showing  thin  section  of 278 

Olivine  nodule  from  basalt,  description 

of 258-861 

Oolite  (siliceous),  description  and  analy- 
sis of 95-97 

plateshowing 96 

Oolitic  limes  ton  e,  description  of 108-105 

Oolitic  sand,  description  of 102-108 

Oolitic  structure,  nature  of 17 

Oi>al,  characters  of 28-29 

Orendite,  description  and  analyses  of..  18^-191 
Original  or  primary  minerals,  illustia- 

tionsof 28 

Orthoclase,  characters  of 44-46 

plateshowing 158 

Orthoclase  of  nephelite-syenite,  analysis 

of 207 

Orthorhombic  system,  description  of  min- 
erals of 37-40 

list  of  minerals  of 29 

Overthrusts,  features  of 816 

Paragonite,  characters  of.- 42 

Patellina  limestone,  description  of 119 

Peat,  description  of 140-141 

Pebble  (faulted)  of  Cretaceous  conglom- 
erate, description  of  316^17 

Pebbles,  si/riatod,  description  of 58-^50 

Pebbly  sandstone,  description  of.. 74-75 

plate  showing  thin  section  of 76 

Pebbly  structure,  nature  of 14 

Pegmatitic  structure,  character  of 16-17 

figure  showing... 17 

Peridotite,  description  and  analysis  of.  288-291 
Peridotite  family  of  rocks,  characters  of.       52 

descriptions  of  specimens  of 286-298 

Perlite  (rhyolitic)  description  and  analy- 
sis of 151-163 

Perlitic  structure,  nature  of 15 

plateshowing 348 

Perofskite,  characters  of 33 

Petr ographic  microscoi)e,  plate  showing .       24 

Petrography,  definition  of 13 

Petrology,  definition  of 13 

Phanerocrystalline  structure,  nature  of.       16 


Page. 

Phenocryst,  definition  of 16 

Phlogopite,  charactersof 42 

analysis  of IfiS 

Phonolite,  description  and  analyses  of . .  191-194 
Phyllite,  descriptions  and  analyses  of..  317-323 
Physical  analysis  of  rocks,  methods  of . . .  lH-27 

Plrsson,  L.  V. ,  chemical  analyses  by 193 

descriptions  of  rocks  by 364-273 

Plagioclase,  analyses  of 276 

character  and  occurrence  of 46,46 

Plutonic  rocks,  characters  of 49-50 

PoBcilitic  structure,  example  of 295 

Porous  structure,  character  of 15, 2i2 

Por phy ri tic  q  uartz,  anhedral  crystals  of .       %"> 

Porphyritic  structure,  nature  of 16 

Porphyritic  theraUte,  description  and 

analysis  of 190-2U1 

Potsdam  sandstone,  description  and  anal- 
ysis of 79-«0 

plate  showing  thin  sections  of 80 

Prehnite,  charactersof 40 

Primary  or  original  minerals,  illustra- 

tionsof 28 

Psaomiitio  structure,  nature  of 14 

Pulaskite,  description  dC 194-197 

Pumice  (rhyolitic),  description  and  anal- 

ysisof 148-149 

Pumiceous  structure,  nature  or 15 

Pyrite,  characters  of 30 

Py roclastic  structure,  nature  of 14 

Pyroi>e  of  klmberlite,  description  and 

flgureof 288 

Pyrope  with  border  of  biotite  and  mag- 
netite, figure  showing 293 

Pirroxene,  analysis  of 2f» 

Pyroxenes  (monoclinic),  characters  of. . .  4(M1 

(orthorhomic),  characters  of 3^-30 

P3^oxene-ande8ite  (olivlne-bearlng),  de- 
scription of 228-231 

Pyroxenite,  characters  of 5Si 

description  and  analysis  of 286-288 

Pyrrhotite,  characters  of 34 

Quartz,  charactersof 34-85 

(porphyritic),  anhedral  crystals  of  . .  35 
Quartz  and  calclte  vein,  description  of..  93-94 
Quartz-basalt,  description  and  analsrses 

of 252-254 

Quartz  conglomerate,  definition  of 71 

Quartz  grains,  plate  showing  thin  sec- 
tions of 254 

Quartzite,  description  of 301-302 

Quartz-micardiori te,  analyses  of 342 

Quartz -norite- gneiss,    description  and 

analysisof 858-362 

plate  showing  thin  section  of 360 

Quartz  sand,  description  of 59-61 

Quartz-schist,  description  of 303-305 

Quartz  vein,  plate  showing 94 

Residual  clay  of  feldspathic  rock,  de- 
scription and  analyses  of 

Residual  clay  of  limestone,  description 

and  analyses  of 

Residual  rocks,  table  of 55 

descriptions  of  specimens  of 876-385 

Residual  sand  of  diabase,  description  and 

analyses  of 379-382 

Residual  sand  of  granite,  description  and 

analyses  of 876-879 
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Bhombohedral  jointing,  nature  of IK 

plate  showing 18 

Rhyolite,  analyses  of 147 

Bhyolitlc  dnst,  description  and  analysis 

of 146-148 

Bhyolitic  obsidJan,  description  and  analy- 
sis of 149-151 

Rhyolitic  perlite,  description  and  analy- 

sisof 151-153 

Rhyolitic  pnmice,  description  and  analy- 
sis of 148-14© 

Riggs,  R.  B.,  chemical  analyses  by. .  215.275, 325 
Ripple-marked  sandstone,  description  of.  82-83 

Ripple  marks,  plates  showing 82, 84 

Rock,  definition  of 18 

mode  of  preparing  thin  sttctions  of. . .  24-27 
Rock-making  minerals,  enumeration  and 

descriptions  of 27-47 

essential  and  accessory 28 

original  (primary )  and  secondary 28 

titles  of  works  containing  accounts  of.       27 
Rock  powder,   method  of    microscopic 

study  of 26-27 

Rock  sections  (thin),  mode  of  preparation 

of 24-27 

Rocks,  methods  of  physical  analysis  of . . .  18-27 

methods  of  study  of 13 

minerals  forming 27-37 

structural  features  of 13-18 

tabular  view  and  classification  of  —  48^56 

Rubellan,  characters  of 42 

Rutile,  characters  of 33 

Sand,  figure  showing  ripple  marks  on  . . .       82 

(beach),  description  of 6»-61 

(dune,  or  eolian),  description  of 61-63 

(marine),  description  of  fodsila  from.  64-65 

(ooUtic),  description  of 102-1(J3 

(residual  of  diabase), description  and 

analyses  of 37»-382 

(residual  of  granite),  description  and 

analyses  of 376-379 

(volcanic ) .  description  of 245-248 

Sandstone    (banded),    description    and 

analysis  of 80-81 

(brown),  description  and  analysis  of.  77-78 
(brown),  plate  showing  thin  sections 

of 76 

(f ossilif erous) ,  description  of 83-84 

(gray)i  description  of 75-77 

(Uminated ) ,  description  of 81-82 

(pebbly),  description  of 74-75 

(l>ebbly), plate  showing  thin  sections 

of 76 

( Potsdam ) ,  description  and  analysis  of  79-80 
(Potsdam),  plate  showing  thin  sec- 
tions of 80 

(ripple-marked),  description  of 82-8.i 

Sandstone-like  structure,  nature  of 14 

Sanidine,  analysis  of 164 

character  and  occurrence  of 45 

Saxonite,  description  and  analysis  of. . .  297-298 

Schist,  features  of 18 

(albite-),  description  of 325-«27 

(chiastolite-).  description  and  analysis 

of 3^-343 

(homblenbe- ) ,  description  of 362-365 

(quiirtz-),  description  of 302-305 


Page. 
Schist  (seridte- ) ,  deacription  and  analysis 

of 317-330 

(staurolitic  mica-),  description  of . .  833-337 
(tourmaline-biotite),  description  and 

analysis  of 827-331 

Schistoee  biotite-gneiss,  description  of  332-333 
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[Bulletin  150.] 


Tbfi  stotnte  approved  March  3,  1870.  establishing  the  Unite<l  States  Geological  Survey,  oontains  the 
fulluwiug  provisions: 

**Tho  publications  of  tho  Geological  Surrey  shall  consist  of  the  annual  report  of  operations,  geological 
and  economic  maps  illustrating  the  resources  nn«l  classification  of  the  lands,  and  reports  upon  general 
and  economic  geology  and  paleontology.  The  annual  report  of  operations  of  the  Geological  Survey 
t»hall  accompany  the  annual  report  of  tlie  S<^cretary  of  tlie  Interior.  All  special  memoirs  and  reports 
of  aaid  Survey  shall  be  IssikhI  in  uniform  quarto  series  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Director,  butother> 
wise  in  ordinary  octavoM.  Three  thousand  copies  of  each  shall  be  published  for  scientific  exchanges 
and  for  sale  at  the  price  of  publication ;  and  all  literary  and  cartographic  materials  received  in  exchange 
ahall  be  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  form  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  organization;  and  the 
money  resulting  IVoiii  the  sale  of  such  publications  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stalfs." 

Bxcept  in  those  oases  in  which  an  extra  number  of  any  special  memoir  or  report  has  been  supplied 
to  the  Survey  by  resolution  of  Congress  or  has  been  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  this 
otnee  has  no  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution. 
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I.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Uniteil  States  Geological  Survey,  by  Clarence  King.  1880.  8P.  79  pp. 
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VIII.  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  United  Stotes  Geological  Survey.  1886-'87,  by  J.  W.  PoweU.  1880. 
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8°.    2  pt.    XV,  757  pp.    06  pi.  aud  maps;  ix,  351  pp.    30  pi. 

XII.  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Uniteil  Stotes  Geological  Survey,  1890-'91,  by  J.  W.  PoweU.  1891. 
9P.     2pt.    xiii,  675  pp.    53  pi.  and  maps;  xviii,  576  pp.    146  pi.  and  maps. 

XIII.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Stot«8  Geological  Survey,  189l-'92,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 
1883.    8°.    3  pt.    vii,  240  pp.    2  maps;  x,  372  pp.    105  pi.  and  maps;  xi,  486pp.    77  pi.  aud  maps. 

XIY.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Stotes  Geological  Survey,  1892-'93,  by  J.  W.  PoweU. 
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XVII.  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Stotes  Ge<dogical  Survey,  1895-96,  Charles  D. 
Walcott.  Director.  1896.  8°.  3  pt.  in  4  vol.  xxii,  1076  pp.,  67  pi.  and  maps;  xxv,  864  pi>.,  113  pi.  aud 
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111.  Geology  of  the  Big  Stone  Gap  Coal  Field  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  by  Marina  R.  Campbell 
1803.    8°.    106  pp.    6  pi.    Price  15  cenU. 

112.  Earthquakes  in  California  in  1892,  by  Charles  D.  Perrine.    1893.    8°.    57  pp.    Price  10  cents. 

113.  A  Report  of  Work  done  in  thti  Division  of  Chemistry  during  the  Fiscal  Years  1891-'92  and 
1892-'93.    F.  W.  Clarke,  Chief  Chemist.    1893.    8-^.    115  pp.    Price  15  cents. 

114.  Earthquakes  in  California  in  1893,  by  Charles  1).  l*errine.    1894.    8<3.    23  pp.    Price  5  c«nU. 

115.  A  Geographic  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  by  Henry  Gannett.    1804.  8°.  31  pp.    Prirc  5  cents. 

116.  AGeographicDictionaryof  Massachusetts,  by  Henry  Gannett.   1804.  8°.    126pp.   Price  15 cents. 

117.  A  Geographic  Dictionary  of  Connecticut,  by  Henry  Gannett.    1894.    8°.    67  pp.     Price  10  cents. 

118.  A  Geographic  Dictionary  of  New  Jeraey,  by  Henrj' Gannett.   1894.  8°.  131pp.   Price  15  centa. 

119.  A  Geological  Reoonnoiasance  in  Northwest  Wyoming,  by  George  Homans  Eld  ridge.    1894.    fP. 
72  pp.    4  pi.    Price  10  cents. 

120.  The  Devonian  System  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  by  Charles  S.  Prosser.    1806. 
9P.    81  pp.    2  pi.    Price  10  cents. 

121.  A  Bibliography  of  North  American  Paleontology',  by  Charles  Rollin  Keyes.    1894.    8^.    251  pp. 
Price  20  cents. 

122.  Results  of  Primary  Triangnlation,  by  Henry  Gannett.    1894.  8^.   412  pp.  17  pi.    Price  25  cents. 

123.  A  Dictionary  of  Geographic  Positions,  by  Henry  Gannett.     1895.    8^.    183  pp.    1  pi.    Price  15 
cents. 

124.  Revision  of  North  American  Fossil  Cockroaches,  by  Samnel  Hubbard  Scndder.    1895.    8^.    176  ' 
pp.    12  pi.    Price  15  cents. 

125.  The  Constitution  of  the  Silicates,  by  Frank  Wiggles  worth  Clarke.    1895.    8^.    109  pp.    Price  15 
centa. 

126.  A  Mineralogical  Lexicon  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Hampden  Counties,  Massachusetta,  by 
Benjamin  Kendall  Emerson.    1805.    8°.    180  pp.    1  pi.    Price  15  cents. 

127.  Catalogue  and  Index  of  Contributions  to  North  American  Geologj',   1732-1891,  by  Nelson 
Horatio  Dnrton.    1896.    8°.    1045  pp.    Price  60  cents. 

128.  The  Boar  River  Formation  and  its  Characteristic  Fauna,  by  Charles  A.  White.    1895.    8^.    108 
pp.    11  pi.    Price  15  cents 

129.  Earthquakes  in  California  in  1894,  by  Charles  D.  Perrine.    1895.    8o.    25  pp.    Price  5  cents. 

130.  Bibliography  and  Index  of  North  American  Geology,  Paleontology,  Petrology,  and  Mineralogy 
for  1892  and  189:i,  by  Fred  Boughton  Weeks.    1896.    8^.    210  pp.    Price  20  cents. 

131.  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Division  of  Hydro^^^aphj-  for  tlie  Calendar  Years  1893  and  1894,  by 
Frederick  Haynes  Newell,  Topographer  in  Charge.    1895.    8'^.    126  ]ip.    Price  15  cents. 

132.  The  Disseminated  Lead  Ores  of  Southeastern  Missouri,  by  Arthur  Winslow.    1896.    8o.    31  pp. 
Price  5  cents. 

133.  Contributions  to  the  Cretaceous  Paleontology  of  the  Pacific  Coast:  The  Fauna  of  the  Knoxrille 
Beds,  by  T.  W.  Stanton.    1895.    8°.    132  pp.    20  pi.    Price  1 5  cents. 

134.  The  Cambrian  Rocks  of  Pennsylvania,  by  (jliarles  Doolittle  Walcott.    1896.    8o.    43  pp.    15  pi. 
Price  5  cents. 

135.  Bibliography  and  Index  of  North  American  Geology,  Paleontology,  Petrology,  and  MineraIo;;y 
for  the  Year  1894.  by  F.  B.  Weeks.    1896.    8°.     141  pp.    Priro  15  centa. 
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136.  Volcanic  Rocks  of  South  MouDtaln,  PennsylvanSa,  by  Florence  Bascom.  1806.  8P.  124  pp.  28 
pi.    Price  15  cents. 

137.  The  Geology  of  the  Fort  Riley  Military  Reservation  and  Vicinity,  Kansas,  by  Robert  Hay. 
1896.    8o.     36  pp.    8  pi.    Price  5  cents. 

138.  Artesian-Well  Prospects  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  Region,  by  N.H.  Barton.  1896.  8^.  228 
pp.     10  pi.    Price  20  cents. 

139.  Geology  of  the  Castle  Mountain  Mining  District,  Montana,  by  W.H.Weed  and  L.  V.PuMon. 
1886.    8^.     164  pp.    17  pi.    Price  15  cenU. 

140.  Keporii  of  Progress  of  the  Division  of  Hydrography  for  the  Calendar  Tear  1895,  by  Frederick 
Haynes  Newell,  Hydrographer  in  Charge.    1896.    8°.    356  pp.    Price  25  cents. 

141.  The  Eocene  Deposito  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Slope  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  by  Will- 
iam Bullock  Clark.    1896.    8°.    167  pp.    40  pi.    Price  15  cents. 

142.  A  Brief  Contribution  to  the  Geology  and  Paleontology  of  Norihwrstem  Louisiana,  by  T.  Way- 
land  Vaughan.    1896.    8°.    65  pp.    4  pi.    Price  10  cents. 

143.  A  Bibliography  of  Clays  and  the  Ceramic  Arts,  by  John  C.  Branner.  1896.  9P.  114  pp.  Price 
15  oenta. 

144.  The  Moraineff  the  Missouri  Coteau  and  their  Attendant  Deposits,  by  James  Edward  Todd. 
1896.     8P.    71pp.    21  pi.    Price  10  cents. 

146.  ThePotomacFormationin  Virginia,  by  W.M.Fontaine.    1896.  8°.  149  pp.  2  pi.   Price  15  cents. 

146.  Bibliography  and  Index  of  North  American  Geology,  Paleontology,  Petrology,  and  Miner- 
alogy for  the  Year  1895,  by  F.  B.  Weeks.    1896.    8°.    130  pp.    Price  15  cents. 

147.  Barthqnakes  in  California  in  1895,  by  Charles  D.  Perrine,  Assistant  Astronomer  in  Charge  of 
Earthquake  Observations  at  the  Lick  Observatory.    1896.    89.    23  pp.    Price  5  cents. 

148.  Analyses  of  Rocks,  with  a  Chapter  on  Analytical  Methods,  Laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  1880  to  1896,  by  F.  W.  Chu-ke  and  W.  F.  HiUebrand.  1897.  89.  306  pp.  Price  20 
cents. 

149.  Bibliography  and  Index  of  North  American  Geology,  Paleontology,  Petrology,  and  Mineralogy 
for  the  Year  1896,  by  Fred  Boughton  Weeks.    1897.    8°.    152  pp.    Price  15  cents. 

150.  The  Educational  Series  uf  Rock  Specimens  Collected ^and  Distributed  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  by  Joseph  Silas  Diller.    1898.    8°.    400  pp"    47  pi.    Price  25  cento. 

151.  The  Lower  Cretaceous  Gryphteas  of  the  Texas  Region,  by  R.  T.  Hill  and  T.  Wayland  Vaughan. 
1898.    8<'.    139  pp.    35  pi.    Price  15  cents. 

In  press: 

152.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Plants  of  North  America,  by  F.  H.  Kuowlton. 
1898.    8o.-       pp.    Price       cents. 

153.  A  Bibliographic  Index  of  North  American  Carboniferous  Invertebrates,  by  Stuart  Weller.  1898. 
8°.        pp.    Price       cents. 

154.  A  Gazetteer  of  Kansas,  by  Henry  Gannett.    1896.    8°.        pp.    Price        cents. 

155.  Earthquakes  in  California  in  1896  and  1897,  by  Charles  D.  Perrine,  Assistant  Astronomer  in 
Chargeof  Earthquake  Observations  at  the  Lick  Observatory.    1898.    8°.       pp.      Price      cents. 

WATER-SUPPLY  AND  IRRIGATION  PAPERS. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  11, 1896,  the  following  provision  was  made: 
**Provided,  That  hereafter  the  reports  of  tbe  Geological  Survey  in  relation  to  tbe  gauging  of 
streams  and  to  the  methoils  of  utilising  the  water  resources  may  be  printed  in  octavo  form,  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  pages  in  length  and  five  thousand  copies  in  number;  one  thousand  copies  of 
which  shall  be  for  the  otiicial  use  of  the  Geological  Survey,  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Senate,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  distribution.' 
Under  this  law  the  following  papers  have  been  published : 

1.  Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation,  by  Herbert  M.  Wilson.     1896.    99.    57  pp.    9  pi. 

2.  Irrigation  near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  by  Arthur  P.  Davis.    1897.    8°.    97  pp.    81  pi. 

3.  Sewage  Irrigation,  by  George  W.  Rafter.    1897.    8°.    100  pp.    4  pi. 

4.  A  Reconnoissance  in  Southeastern  Washington,  by  Israel  Cook  Russell.     1897.    8^.    96  pp.    7  pi. 

5.  Irrigation  Practice  on  the  Great  Plains,  by  Elias  Branson  Cowgill.    1897.    8°.    39  pp.    12  pi. 

6.  Underground  Waters  of  Southwestern  Kansas,  by  Erasmus  Haworth.    1887.    89.    65  pp.    12  pi. 

7.  Seepage  Waters  of  Northern  Utah,  by  Samuel  Fortier.    1897.    8°.    50  pp.    3  pi. 

8.  WindmiUs  for  Irrigation,  by  E.  C.  Murphy.    1897.    8°.    49  pp.    8  pi. 

9.  Irrigation  lisar  Greeley,  Colorado,  by  David  Boyd.    1897.    89.    90  pp.    21  pi. 

10.  Irrigation  iu  MesiUa  Valle3%  New  Mexico,  by  F.  C.  Barker.    1898.    8°.    51pp.    11  pi. 

11.  River  Heights  for  1890,  by  Arthur  P.  Davis.    1897.    8°.    100  pp. 

12.  Wat«r  Resources  of  Southeastern  Nebraska,  by  Nelson  H.  Darton.    1898.    8°.    56  pp.    21  pi. 

13.  Irrigation  Systems  in  Texas,  by  William  Ferguson  Hutson.    1898.    8°.    67  pp.    10  pi. 

14.  New  Tests  of  Certain  Pumps  and  Water- Lifts  used  in  Irrigation,  by  Ozni  P.  Hood.  1898.  89, 
91pp.    Ipl. 

15.  Oiwrations  at  River  Stations,  1897,  Part  I.    1898.    8°.    100  pp. 

16.  Operations  at  River  SUtions.  181)7.  Pnrt  II.    1898.    8''.    101-200  pp.        Di  itiz  d  b   GoOQIc 
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TOPOGRAPHIC  MAP  OF  THE  FKITED  STATES. 

When,  in  1882,  tbo  Geuliigical  Survey  was  directed  by  law  to  make  a  geologic  map  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  in  existence  no  saitable  topographic  map  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  geologic  map. 
The  preparation  of  such  a  topographic  map  was  therefore  immediately  begun.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
area  of  the  country,  excluding  Alaska,  haH  now  been  thus  mapped.  The  map  is  published  in  atlas  sheets. 
Under  the  plan  adopted  the  entire  area  of  the  country  is  divided  into  small  quadrangular  districts 
(designated  quadrangles),  bounded  by  certsin  meridians  and  parallels.  The  unit  of  survey  is  also  the 
unit  of  publication.  The  separate  sheets  are  sold  at  5  cents  each  when  fewer  than  100  copies  are  par- 
chased,  but  when  they  are  onlered  in  lots  of  100  or  more  copies,  whether  of  the  same  shec^t  or  of 
different  sheets,  the  price  is  2  cents  eai'li.  The  mapped  areas  are  widely  scattered,  nearly  every 
State  being  represent4'd.  More  than  900  sheets  have  been  engraved  and  printed;  they  are  tabulated 
by  States  in  the  Survey's  "List  of  Publications,"  n  psmiihlnt  which  nia>  be  had  on  application. 

The  map  sheets  represent  a  great  variety  of  topogmpliic  features,  and  witli  the  aid  of  descriptive 
toxt  they  can  be  used  to  illustrate  to})ographic  forms.  This  lias  led  to  the  projection  of  an  educational 
series  of  topographic  folios,  for  use  wherever  geography  is  taught  in  hi;;h  schools,  academiees  and 
colleges.    Of  this  series  the  flrnt  folio'has  been  issued,  vis: 

1.  Physiographic  types,  by  Henry  Gannett,  1808,  folio,  consisting  of  the  following  sheets  and  4 
pages  of  descriptive  text:  Fargo  (X.  Dak.-Miun.),  a  region  in  youth:  Chnrloston  (W.  Va.),  a  region 
in  maturity;  CaMwell  (Kans.),  a  region  in  old  age;  Puhuyra  (Va.),  a  rejuvenated  region;  Mount 
Shasta  (Cal.).  a  young  volcanic  mouutain;  Eagle  (Wis.),  moraines;  Sun  Prairie  (Wis.|.  drumlins; 
Donaldson ville  (La.),  river  flood  phiins;  Boothbay  (Me.),  a  fiord  coast;  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.),  a  bar- 
rier-beach coast. 

GEOLOGIC  ATLAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States  is  the  final  fonn  of  publication  of  the  topographic  and 
geologic  maps.  The  atlas  is  issued  in  parts,  or  folios,  progressively  as  the  sur^'ey8  are  extended,  and 
is  designed  ultimately  to  rover  the  entire  country. 

Each  folio  contains  topographic,  geologic,  economic,  and  structural  maps,  together  with  textual 
descriptions  and  explanations,  and  is  designated  by  the  name  (»f  a  principal  town  or  of  a  prominent 
nntural  feature  witliin  the  district. 

Two  forms  of  issue  have  been  adopted,  a  "  library  edition  "  and  a  *' field  edition."  In  botli  the 
sheets  are  bound  between  heavy  paper  covers,  but  the  library  copies  are  permanently  bound,  while 
the  sheets  and  oovent  of  the  field  copies  are  only  temporarily  wired  together. 

Under  the  law  a  copy  of  eaeh  folio  is  sent  to  certain  public  libraries  and  educational  institatioua. 
The  remainder  are  sold  at  25  cents  each,  except  such  as  contain  an  unusual  amount  of  matter,  w^hich 
are  priced  accordingly.    Prepayment  is  obligatory.    The  folios  ready  for  distribution  are  listed  below. 


No. 


10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
21 


U 


Name  of  sheet 


I 


SUto. 


Livingston  . — 

Ringgold I 

Placerville 

Kingston 

Sacramento ....'... 

CImttauooga 

Pikes  Peak* 

Sewaiiee 

Authraeite-Crest- 

e<l  Bntte.  [ 

Harpers  Ferry. -.< 

Jackson  

Estill  ville | 

Fredericksburg . .  | 

Staunton / 

Lassen  Peak 

Knoxville { 

Marys  ville 

Suui'rtsville 

Stevenson i 

Cleveland 

Pikeville 

McMlnnviUe 

Nomini { 

Three  Forks 


Montana.. 
Georgia. . . 
Tennessee 
California . 
TennesKce 
California. 
Tennessee 
('oIora<lo.. 
Tennessee 
Colorado . . 
Virginia .. 
West  Va.. 
Maryland. 
California. 
Virginia . . 
Kentucky - 
Tennessee 
Maryland. 
Virginia  . . 
Virginia.. 
West  Va. . 
California. 
Tennessee 
N.(  Carolina/ 
California.  I 
California.  I 
Alabama  .  \ 
Georgia...  > 
Tennessee ,] 
Tennessee 
Tennessee ' 
Tennessee 
Maryland.  \ 
Virginia../ 
Montana..! 


Limiting  meridians.     I     Limiting  parallels. 


Area,  in|I^oe, 
square .    in 
miles,  cento. 


1100-111° 

850-85°  30' 

120°  30'-12Ic 

84^  3()'-85o 

1210-1210  80' 

85^-85°  30' 

1050-105°  30' 

a=>o  30'-86o 

106°  45'-107o  15' 

77°  30'-78o 

120O  30'-121o 


770-77°  30' 

790-790  '10' 

1210-1220 

830  3U'-84o 

1210  30'-122o 
1210-1210  30' 

830  30'^6o  I 

84  o  30'-«5o 
850-850  30' 
850  30'-«6o 

760  30'-77° 
1110-112° 
*Qut  of  stock. 


450-4«o 
340  30' -350 

ago  30'-39o 
350  30'-36o 
38°  30'-.19°  I 
85°-35°  30' 
38°  30'-3»°  I 
350-:<6o  30'  I 
38°  45'-^90 

390-38°  30' 


36°  30'-37o  I 

380-38°  30' 

380-38°  30'  I 

400-41° 

350  30'-3e° 

390-:i9o  30' 
390-390  30' 

340  30'-35o 

350-350  30' 
350  30'-36o 
35°  30'-8Co 

380-38°  30'  I 


3,354  I 

980  I 

032 

969 

9:<2 

975  t 

032 

975 

465 

925 

938 

957 

938 

93s 

.3,634 

925 

925 
925 


975 
960 
968 


Digitized  by 


€-mg-»" 


25 

25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
2.* 
25 
50 

23 

25 

25 


25 
25 
25 

25 

25 

25 

25 
25 
25 

25 

50 
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IX 


No. 


NAme  of  sheet 


State. 


Limiting  meridians. 


Limiting  parallels. 


Area,  in  Price, 
square     in 
cents. 


80 


81 
82 

88 

84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
40 
41 


London 

Pocahontas. 
Morristown. 


Piedmont j 

ITevadaCity: 

Nevada  City.] 

Grass  Valley. 

Banner  Hill .] 
Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park: 

Gallatin 

Canyon  

Shoshone 

Lake , 

Pyramid  Peak  . . . 

Franklin \ 


Brioeville 

Buckhannon. . . 

Gadsden  

Pueblo , 

Downieville  .., 
Butte  Special. 

Tmckee 

Wartburg 

Sonora 


Tennessee 

Virginia..! 

WestVa.-/ 

Tennessee 

Virginia.. 

Maryland. 

WestVa.. 


$40.840  80' 
810^10  W 
880-880  80 

790-790  80* 


California. 


Wyoming. 

California. 
Virginia- 
West  Va. . 
Tennessee 
WestVa.- 
Alabama  . 
Colorado . . 
California. 
Montana.. 
California. 
Tennessee 
California. 


1210  00'  25"-121o  03'  45" 
1210  01'  35"-121o  06'  04" 
1200  67'  05"-121o  00'  25" 


1100-1110 

1200-1200  30' 

790-790  80' 

840-840  80' 
8OO-8O0  30' 
8OO-880  30' 

1040  80'-106o 

1200  80'-121o 
1120  29'  30"-112o  36'  42" 

1200-1200  30' 
840  30'-«5o 

1200-1200  30' 


86o80'-86o 
870-370  30' 
800-860  80' 

89O-89O80' 


390  13'  50"-89o  17'  16" 
390  10'  a2"-39o  13'  50" 
390  13'  50"-30o  17'  16" 


440-450 

880  30'-39o 

880  30'-39o 

36'-36«'  30' 
380  80-80 
340-840  30' 
88O-38O80' 
89O30'-«0o 
450  59'  28"-'4eo  02'  54" 
B9O-30O  80' 
86O-860  30' 
87O-80'-38o 


969 
961 
963 


U.66 
12.09 
1L65 


8.412 

932 

932 

968 
932 
986 
938 
910 
22.80 
025 
963 


25 


75 

25 

25 

25 
25 

25 
50 
25 
50 
25 
25 
25 


STATISTICAL  PAPSBS. 


1886. 


Price  50  cents. 

Price  50  cents. 

Price  50  cents. 

=>.    viii,  671  pp. 

Price  50  cents. 
Price  50  cents. 
Price  50  cents. 


Mineral  Besooroes  of  the  United  Stipes,  1882,  by  Albert  Williams,  Jr.  1883.  80.  xrU,  818  pp.  Prioe 
50  cents. 

Mineral  Besonrces  of  the  United  States,  1883  and  1884.  by  Albert  WiUiams.  Jr.  1885.  80.  xIt,  1016 
pp.    Price  60  cents. 

Mineral  Besonrces  ot  the  United  States,  1885.    Division  of  Mining  Statistics  and  Technology, 
80.    vii,  576  pp.    Price  40  cents. 

Mineral  Besonrces  of  the  United  States,  1886,  by  David  T.Day.    1887.   80.   viii,  813  pp. 

Mineral  Besonrces  of  the  United  States,  1887,  by  David  T.Day.    1888.    80.  vii,  832  pp. 

Mineral  Besonrces  of  the  United  States,  1888,  by  David  T.Day.    1890.    8°.  vii,  652  pp. 

Mineral  Besonrces  of  the  United  States,  1888  and  1890,  by  David  T.  Day.    1892.    8 
Price  50  cents. 

Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States,  1891,  by  David  T.Day.    1893.    80.  vlLOSOpp. 

Mineral  Besonrces  of  the  United  States,  1892,  by  David  T.Day.    1803.    80.  vii.  850  pp. 

Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States,  1893.  by  David  T.  Day.    1804.    80.  viii.  810  pp. 

On  March  2, 1893,  the  following  provision  was  included  in  an  act  of  Congress : 

'^Provided,  That  hereafter  the  report  of  the  mineral  resonrces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  issued 
as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey." 

In  compliance  with  this  legislation  the  following  reports  have  been  published : 

Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States,  1894,  David  T.  Day.  Chief  of  Divinion.  1895.  80.  xv,646 
pp.,  23  pi. ;  xix.  735  pp.,  6  pi.    Being  Parts  III  and  IV  of  the  Sixteenth  Annnal  Beport. 

Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States,  1895,  David  T.  Day,  Chief  of  Division.  1896.  80.  xxiii, 
542  pp.,  8  pi.  and  maps;  iii,  543-1058  pp.,  9-13  pi.  Being  Part  III  (in  2  vols.)  of  the  Seventeeiith 
Annual  Beport. 

Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States,  1896.  David  T.  Day,  Chief  of  Division.  1897.  8°.  xli,  642 
pp.,  1  pi. ;  643-1400  pp.    Being  Part  V  (in  2  vols.)  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Beport. 

The  report  on  the  mineral  resources  for  the  calendar  year  1897  will  form  a  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Annnal  Beport  of  the  Survey. 

The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Survey  publications  is  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  declines  to  receive  bank  checks,  drafts,  or  postage  stamps ;  all  remittances, 
therefore,  must  be  by  monbt  ordbb,  made  payable  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  (Geological 
Snrvey,  or  in  currbncy— the  exact  amount.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  publications  of  the 
Survey  shonld  be  addressed  to— 

Thb  Dibbctor, 

Unitbd  Statbs  Gbolooical  Subvbt, 

Wabhibotov,  D.  C. 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  1898. 
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